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REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  2,  1994 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:05  a.m.,  in  room 
SD-430,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy (chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Kennedy,  Pell,  Dodd,  Simon,  Bingaman, 
Wellstone,  Kassebaum,  Jeffords,  Coats,  and  Durenberger. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Kennedy 

The  Chairman.  We  will  come  to  order. 

This  morning  we  begin  our  hearings  on  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Nearly  30  years  ago,  the  Congress  launched  a  landmark  effort  to 
reduce  the  serious  disadvantages  that  poor  children  face  in  public 
education.  Today,  the  largest  progpram  in  that  legislation.  Chapter 
1,  has  become  a  major  education  program,  funded  at  a  level  of  $6.3 
billion  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

As  a  sign  of  the  high  priority  the  Clinton  administration  gives  it, 
it  is  budgeted  for  an  increase  of  $700  million — 10  percent — ^for  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

ESEA  now  represents  a  central  part  of  Federal  education  policy, 
and  this  year's  reauthorization,  the  first  since  1988,  is  a  major  op- 
portuni^  to  revitalize  our  education  priorities  to  build  a  stronger 
Nation  wr  the  future. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  welcome  Secretary  Riley,  who  will  discuss  the 
administration's  goals  and  proposals  for  improving  the  program 
and  making  it  more  effective.  Secretary  Riley  has  impressed  all  of 
us  in  Congress  with  his  great  experience  and  ability  in  education, 
and  it  is  an  honor  to  have  him  here  today  to  discuss  these  impor- 
tant issues. 

A  great  deal  has  already  been  accomplished  under  ESEA.  The 
dropout  rate  has  been  substantially  reduced.  The  gap  in  achieve- 
ment by  minority  children  has  narrowed.  School  districts  have 
begun  to  equalize  resources  among  their  schools.  Thousands  of  par- 
ents have  been  drawn  into  their  children's  education.  Much  has 
also  been  discovered  about  how  children  learn  and  what  factors 
make  the  most  difference,  especially  for  disadvantaged  children. 

I  will  put  the  remainder  of  my  statement  in  the  record  and  recog- 
nize Senator  Jeffords  for  any  remarks  he  may  have. 

(1) 


[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Kennedy  follows:] 
Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Kennedy 

This  morning  we  begin  our  hearings  on  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Nearly  30  years  ago, 
Congress  launched  a  landmark  effort  to  reduce  the  serious  dis- 
advantages that  poor  children  face  in  public  education.  Today,  the 
largest  program  in  that  legislation,  Chapter  I  has  become  the  larg- 
est single  Federal  education  program  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  It  is  funded  at  a  level  of  $7  billion  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  As  a  sign  of  the  high  priority  the  Clinton  Administration 
gives  it,  it  is  budgeted  for  an  increase  of  $700  million — 10% — ^for 
the  coming  fiscal  year. 

ESEA  now  represents  a  central  part  of  Federal  education  policy, 
and  this  years  reauthorization,  the  first  since  1988,  is  a  major  op- 
portuniW  to  revitalize  our  education  priorities  to  build  a  stronger 
Nation  ror  the  future. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  welcome  Secretary  Riley,  who  will  discuss  the 
Administration's  goals  and  proposals  for  improving  the  program 
and  making  it  more  effective.  Secretary  Riley  has  impressed  all  of 
us  in  Congress  with  his  great  experience  and  ability  in  education, 
and  it  is  a  honor  to  have  him  here  today  to  discuss  these  important 
issues.  Secretary  Riley  is  accompanied  by  Undersecretary  Mike 
Smith  and  Assistant  Secretary  Tom  Payzant,  two  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  leaders  in  the  country  on  these  issues. 

A  great  deal  has  already  been  accomplished  under  ESEA — the 
drop-out  rate  has  been  substantially  reduced.  The  gap  in  achieve- 
ment by  minority  children  has  narrowed.  School  districts  have 
begun  to  equalize  resources  among  their  schools.  Thousands  of  par- 
ents have  been  drawn  into  their  children's  education.  Much  has 
also  been  discovered  about  how  children  learn  and  what  factors 
make  the  most  difference,  especially  for  disadvantaged  children. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Secretary  Riley,  President  Clinton  has 
proposed  the  boldest  and  most  far-reaching  proposal  in  the  legisla- 
tion's history.  The  proposal,  called  the  "Improving  America's 
Schools  Act  in  1993,"  recognizes  the  need  to  reform  and  simplify 
the  current  program,  and  its  recommendations  are  significant  and 
well  thought  out. 

First,  it  renews  our  commitment  to  the  country's  poorest  schools. 
According  to  a  recent  report,  third  graders  in  schools  with  high 
concentrations  of  poverty  are  still  losing  ground,  even  after  they 
have  received  Chapter  I  services.  In  fact,  test  scores  went  down 
more  for  the  students  who  received  the  services  than  for  those  who 
did  not.  Secretary  Riley's  proposal  looks  critically  and  honestly  at 
the  needs  of  these  children,  and  sets  out  an  agenda  to  help  them 
more  effectively. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  administration's  plan  is  that  for 
the  first  time,  the  reauthorization  proposal  is  placed  within  an 
overall  framework  for  education  reform.  The  proposal  reflects  Goals 
2000,  which  we  are  currently  conferencing  with  the  House.  like 
that  bill,  the  current  proposal  is  designed  to  raise  standards  for  all 
children.  It  also  realigns  ESEA  with  State  and  local  reform  efforts 
in  the  Goals  2000  bill. 


The  proposal  also  changes  accountability.  Instead  of  uniform 
Federal  reporting  requirements  tied  in  red  tape,  the  states  them- 
selves will  decide  how  to  tell  the  Federal  government  about  their 
progress  in  educating  poor  children — and  all  children.  The  proposal 
drops  entirely  the  ineffective  standardized  assessment  currently  re- 
quired. 

The  Administration's  proposal  concentrates  on  teachers  as  well. 
It  takes  Chapter  II,  which  is  now  a  block  grant,  and  requires  the 
dollars  to  be  used  for  teacher  development. 

The  proposal  also  gives  greater  ilexibilitv  to  local  districts  and 
local  schools  to  use  uieir  best  judgment  about  allocating  Federal 
funds,  as  long  as  they  meet  the  purposes  of  the  pro-ams. 

Finally,  the  proposal  rewards  success  by  identifying  schools  that 
are  making  progress  and  enabling  them  to  compete  for  additional 
funds.  Ironically,  under  current  law,  schools  that  make  progress 
lose  their  Federal  funds — a  penalty  for  success  that  makes  no  sense 
in  education  policy.  The  plan  also  provides  steps  for  intervention  in 
schools  that  make  no  progress.  Finally,  this  bill  recognizes  that 
schools  and  health  providers  must  work  more  closely  together,  and 
calls  for  health  screening  in  schools. 

These  changes  will  set  a  high  standard  for  Federal  education 
programs.  They  offer  real  help  to  disadvantaged  children.  They  will 
reshape  the  manner  in  which  the  Federal  government  supports 
public  schools  across  the  Nation  in  accord  with  the  high  priority 
that  education  deserves,  and  in  a  way  that  will  use  scarce  Federal 
resources  most  effectively. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  members  of  the  committee  and 
with  the  Clinton  Administration  as  we  consider  these  proposals  in 
the  coming  weeks.  Few  issues  are  more  essential  to  the  future  of 
our  country. 

It  is  a  honor  to  introduce  Secretary  Riley,  and  we  look  forward 
to  his  testimony. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Jeffords 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Welcome,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  continue  to  enioy  working  with  you 
and  look  forward  to  getting  our  educational  system  straightened 
out  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  represents  the  sin- 
gle largest  Federal  commitment  to  K  through  12  education.  Chap- 
ter 1  services  reach  close  to  5  million  youngsters  and  touch  90  per- 
cent of  all  school  districts.  The  little  over  $6  billion  committed  to 
the  program  dwarfs  that  of  other  education  programs. 

Yet  as  we  know  from  witnessing  first-hand  in  our  own  cities  and 
States,  and  from  respectable  research,  we  are  addressing  the  needs 
of  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  our  eligible  population. 

Poverty  among  our  young  children  is  on  the  rise — ^21.9  percent 
for  children  under  18— the  highest  since  1983.  Our  dropout  rate 
hovers  at  40  percent  for  Hispanic  youth,  and  our  international  test 
scores  continue  to  fall  short  of  the  mark. 

I  commend  the  administration  for  its  reauthorization  proposal. 
Many  of  its  recommended  changes  try  to  address  those  very  issues 
whicn  I  have  just  mentioned.  The  formula,  for  example,  is  altered 
to  target  the  highest  concentrations  of  poverty,  shifting  a  larger 


percentage  of  funds  into  concentration  grants  and  requiring  that 
the  poorest  schools  be  served  first.  As  well,  it  increases  the  poverty 
threshold  fi-om  15  to  18  percent. 

I  will  say,  however,  that  as  we  look  to  the  future,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  we  are  asking  our  schools,  through  Goals  2000,  to  find 
ways  to  fix  the  very  serious  problems  we  have  with  education,  and 
that  they  must  do  so  at  the  same  time  as  we  are  reducing  re- 
sources from  the  Federal  level.  And  even  though  I  commend  the 
administration  for  increasing  the  amount  of  money  available  for 
Chapter  1,  in  certain  areas  of  the  country,  as  they  well  know,  there 
will  still  be  a  decrease  in  resources  instead  of  an  increase,  due  to 
the  shifts  in  the  Census  and  the  proposed  formula  change. 

So  I  will  sav  these  recommendations  are  all  well-intended,  and 
ones  that  we  here  today  should  all  be  able  to  support.  But  as  the 
Secretary  knows  only  too  well  from  the  heated  debates  in  the 
House,  these  recommendations  are  not  supported  by  all  members. 
Thev  create  a  great  deal  of  controversy,  and  in  fact,  I  have  dif- 
ficulty with  some  of  them  myself. 

Let  me  tell  you  why.  I  support  all  of  these  provisions  in  concept, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  support  them  in  practice  when  their  effect  is 
to  squeeze  limited  education  funds  and  shift  services  from  one 
needy  population  to  another.  In  effect,  we  are  engaging  in  an  edu- 
cational triage — robbing  poor  Peter  to  pay  poor  Paul.  Until  we  can 
put  a  high  priority  on  education  and  commit  the  resources  nec- 
essary to  achieve  the  goals  we  have  set  for  ourselves,  tinkering  at 
the  edges  will  neither  work  nor  sustain  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  that  the  remainder  of  my  statement 
be  made  a  part  of  the  record  and  say  that  I  am  going  to  con- 
centrate the  rest  of  my  time  in  the  Senate  on  trving  to  see  what 
we  can  do  to  reach  the  established  objectives  of  Cioals  2000  and  to 
define  the  resources  that  will  allow  us  to  meet  our  goals. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Jeffords  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Jeffords 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  calling  together  this  hearing.  Reau- 
thorization of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  is  of 
immense  importance.  I  also  want  to  welcome  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation and  look  forward  to  his  testimony. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  represents  the  sin- 
gle largest  Federal  commitment  to  K-12  education.  Chapter  1  serv- 
ices reach  close  to  4  million  youngsters  and  touch  90%  of  all  school 
districts.  The  little  over  $6  billion  committed  to  the  program  dwarfs 
that  of  other  education  programs. 

Yet,  as  we  know — ^from  witnessing  first  hand  in  our  own  cities 
and  states  and  from  respectable  research — we  are  addressing  the 
needs  of  a  tinv  fraction  of  our  eligible  population.  Poverty  among 
our  voung  children  in  on  the  rise — 21.9%  for  children  under  18 — 
the  highest  since  1983.  Our  drop  out  rate  hovers  at  40%  for  his- 
panic  youth  and  our  international  test  scores  continue  to  fall  short 
of  the  mark. 

I  commend  the  administration  for  its  reauthorization  proposal. 
Many  of  the  recommended  changes  try  to  address  the  very  issues 
that  I  have  mentioned.  The  formula,  for  example,  is  alterea  to  tar- 


get  the  highest  concentrations  of  poverty,  shifting  a  larger  percent- 
age of  funds  into  concentration  grants,  requiring  that  the  poorest 
schools  be  served  first  and  increasing  the  poverty  threshold  from 
15  to  18  percent. 

The  bill  recommends  that  we  hold  our  children,  schools  and  dis- 
tricts to  higher  standards  so  that  we  can  compete  in  the  next  cen- 
tury and  ensure  that  all  children  receive  their  rightful  chance  to 
succeed.  Perhaps  these  changes  will  decrease  our  drop  out  rate  and 
increase  our  international  standings. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  recommends  that  chapter  2  be  redesigned 
to  address  the  issue  of  professional  development  so  that  our  school 
teachers  and  administrators  are  prepared  to  teach  to  high  stand- 
ards. The  administration  recommends  decreasing  the  schoolwide 
poverty  threshold  from  75%  to  50%  to  provide  greater  flexibility  for 
school  administrators  and  a  higher  level  of  service  to  all  children. 
It  provides  incentives  for  schools  to  move  away  from  a  system  of 
pulling  children  out  of  a  classroom  for  short  periods  of  remedial 
work  and  instead  encourages  schools  to  teach  children  in  the  regu- 
lar classroom. 

These  recommendations  are  all  well  intended.  Ones  that  we — at 
this  dais — should  all  be  able  to  support.  But,  as  the  Secretary 
knows  only  too  well  from  the  heated  debates  on  the  House,  these 
recommendations  are  not  supported  by  all  members.  They  create  a 
grreat  deal  of  controversy.  In  fact  I  cannot  support  them  all  myself. 

Let  me  tell  you  why.  I  support  all  of  these  provisions  in  concept, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  support  them  in  practice  when  their  effect  is 
to  squeeze  limited  education  funds  and  shift  services  from  one 
needy  population  to  another.  In  effect  we  are  engaging  in  education 
triage — ^robbing  poor  Peter  to  pay  poor  Paul  until  we  can  put  a  high 
priority  on  education  and  commit  the  resources  necessary  to 
achieve  our  goals,  tinkering  at  the  edges  will  neither  work  nor  sus- 
tain support. 

Take  for  example  the  changes  in  the  formula.  Focusing  more  at- 
tention on  concentrations  of  poverty  is  a  good  concept  but,  as  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  indicates,  the  effect  of  this  change 
is  to  "generally  provide  higher  grants  to  counties  with  relatively 
high  numbers  of  poor  .  .  .,  although  the  changes  are  more  effective 
at  substantially  reducing  grants  to  low  poverty  areas  than  raising 
grants  to  high  poverty  areas."  Rural  States  and  counties  with  low 
poverty  rates  may  not  have  the  concentration  of  poverty  but  still 
have  disadvantaged  children  that  must  be  served.  We  cannot  insti- 
tute a  policy  that  suggests  that  some  poor  are  more  deserving  than 
other  poor — each  child  must  be  served.  Rather  than  battle  amongst 
ourselves  for  critical  education  dollars  we  must  come  together  and 
urge  fully  funding  this  program  to  serve  all  children. 

The  other  recommended  changes  are  also  worthy  of  consideration 
but  also  cost  considerable  sums  to  implement.  Teaching  children  in 
the  regular  classroom  hinges  on  enough  qualified  teachers  to  care 
for  the  needs  of  both  chapter  1  and  nonchapter  1  students — a  con- 
siderable expense.  Using  chapter  2  for  professional  development  is 
clearly  a  worthy  goal — ^professional  development  is  pivotal  for  im- 
proving academic  standards— but  chapter  2  in  many  States  pro- 
vides critical  does  to  cover  funding  shortfalls.  Many  States  cannot 


afford  to  give  up  chapter  2  funds  even  for  as  laudable  a  goal  as  pro- 
fessional development. 

Reducing  the  poverty  threshold  for  schoolwide  projects  could  also 
be  beneficial  but  as  a  Rand  study  pointed  out  the  cost  of  reducing 
the  threshold  from  75%  to  65%  (not  to  mention  lowering  it  to  50%) 
would  be  $5.6  billion  in  1995.  We  cannot  continue  to  expect  our 
States  and  localities  to  pick  up  the  cost  of  this  expense. 

My  point  is  that  we  are  requiring  States  to  choose  between  valu- 
able and  necessary  programs  because  we  have  made  that  the  onW 
choice.  Of  every  dollar  spent  at  the  State  and  local  levels  the  Fed- 
eral Government  contributes  only  six  cents!  You  can't  even  buy  a 
pencil  for  six  cents  today!  When  States  and  localities  are  trying  to 
serve  the  3  million  eligible  students  not  yet  receiving  chapter  1 
services,  how  can  we  expect  them  to  change  the  way  they  do  busi- 
ness unless  we  provide  adequate  resources? 

I  have  only  focused  on  our  inability  to  fully  fund  ESEA.  I  have 
not  even  mentioned  what  it  will  take  to  rid  our  schools  of  drugs 
and  violence,  to  fix  our  leaky  roofs  or  provide  early  intervention 
services. 

I  do  believe  that  changes  to  ESEA  are  important.  Unfortunately, 
I  cannot  support  them  all  until  the  resources  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  task  are  provided.  I  will  continue  to  urge  my  colleagues 
to  raise  the  priority  of  education  funding  and  will  also  work  to  pro- 
vide a  sound  reaumorization.  To  both  of  those  ends,  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  the  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Senator  Jeffords. 

Senator  Pell  has  been,  as  you  well  know,  Mr.  Secretary,  the 
chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Education  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  and  I  will  now  ask  if  he  would  make  some  comments. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Pell 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Where  the  Goals  2000  legislation  sets  the  stage  for  Federal  edu- 
cation reform  assistance,  the  play  will  be  acted  out  in  the  ESEA 
reauthorization.  In  that  regard,  we  owe  much  to  the  administration 
for  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns,  for  facing  up  to  the  need  for 
change,  and  for  offering  some  pretty  dramatic  proposals.  While  we 
may  not  agree  with  every  one,  without  question  the  bill  is  a 
thoughtful  and  compelling  document. 

The  heart  of  the  reauthorization  is  found  in  Title  I.  This  pro- 
gram, currently  called  Chapter  1,  is  our  most  important  Federal  el- 
ementary and  secondary  education  progpram.  We  all  know  that, 
alas,  it  is  underfunded;  we  know  it  reaches  little  more  than  one- 
half  of  all  eligible  children;  we  know  it  needs  to  be  improved  if 
America  is  to  have  that  world-class  education  upon  which  to  build 
a  world-class  work  force. 

I  applaud,  too,  the  efforts  of  the  administration  to  target  our  lim- 
ited resources  to  those  areas  most  in  need.  Chapter  1  moneys  go 
to  more  than  90  percent  of  the  school  districts  in  our  Nation.  As 
difficult  as  it  may  be  to  achieve,  the  need  to  change  that  situation 
is  overwhelming. 

To  my  mind,  we  should  focus  our  efforts  on  the  areas  of  greatest 
need  and  provide  funding  that  is  sufficient  to  produce  effective  re- 
sults. 


If  the  heart  of  the  administration's  proposals  are  in  Title  I,  the 
head  is  in  Title  II  and  the  recognition  of  the  need  for  early  and  on- 
going professional  development. 

The  teacher,  however,  should  not  be  the  only  focus  of  professional 
development.  We  must  also  assist  principals  and  other  school  ad- 
ministrators. 

Change  will  not  be  easv  in  Title  II.  Yet  few  would  argue  that  pro- 
fessional development  should  not  be  one  of  our  top  priorities.  I 
strongly  support  and  wish  to  strengthen  and  expand  the  profes- 
sional development  proposals  put  form  by  the  administration. 

I  would  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  balance  of  my  statement  be 
inserted  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  so  included.  Thank  you,  Senator  Pell. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Pell  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Pell 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  join  in  welcoming  Secretary  Riley. 

Where  the  Goals  2000  legislation  sets  the  stage  tor  Federal  edu- 
cation reform  assistance,  the  play  will  be  acted  out  in  the  ESEA 
reauthorization.  In  that  regard,  we  owe  much  to  the  Administra- 
tion for  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns,  for  facing  up  to  the  need  for 
change,  and  for  offering  some  pretty  dramatic  proposals.  While  we 
may  not  agree  with  every  proposal,  it  is  without  question  that  your 
bill  is  a  thoughtful  and  compelling  document  that  merits  our  seri- 
ous and  careful  consideration. 

The  heart  of  the  reauthorization  is  found  in  Title  I.  This  pro- 
gram, currently  called  Chapter  1,  is  our  most  important  Federal  el- 
ementary and  secondary  education  program.  We  know  it  is  seri- 
ously underfunded;  we  know  it  reaches  little  more  than  one-half  of 
all  eligible  children;  we  know  it  needs  to  be  improved  if  America 
is  to  have  the  world-class  education  upon  which  to  build  a  world- 
class  work  force. 

I  applaud  the  Administration's  willingness  to  make  some  very 
hard  and  difficult  choices  with  respect  to  Title  I.  I  am  especially 
supportive  of  the  fact  that  it  puts  the  Federal  education  dollar 
squarely  behind  education  reform.  The  Administration's  bill  sup- 
ports reform  where  it  is  taking  place,  pushes  reform  where  it  is 
just  beginning,  and  anticipates  and  expects  reform  where  it  should 
be  occurring.  Education  reform  will  not  always  be  easy  to  achieve, 
both  the  carrot  and  the  stick  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  it. 
The  goal,  however,  is  a  worthy  and  essential  one,  for  nothing  less 
than  an  education  of  excellence  is  at  stake. 

I  also  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  Administration  to  target  our  lim- 
ited resources  to  those  areas  most  in  need.  Today,  Chapter  1  mon- 
eys go  to  more  than  90%  of  the  school  districts  in  our  Nation.  As 
difficult  as  it  may  be  to  achieve,  the  need  to  change  that  situation 
is  overwhelming.  To  my  mind,  we  should  focus  our  efforts  on  the 
areas  of  greatest  need  and  provide  funding  that  is  sufficient  to 
produce  effective  results. 

If  the  heart  of  the  Administration's  proposals  are  in  Title  I,  the 
head  is  in  Title  II  and  the  recognition  of  the  need  for  early  and  on- 
going professional  development,  I  have  said  many  times  that  the 
teacher  is  the  linchpin  to  a  quality  education,  I  adhere  to  that  be- 
lief even  more  strongly  today.  Little  can  be  accomplished  without 
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a  good  teacher.  We  must  invest,  therefore,  not  only  in  their  initial 
training  but  also  in  the  constant  upgrading  of  their  skills. 

The  teacher,  however,  should  not  oe  the  only  focus  of  professional 
development.  We  must  also  assist  principals  and  other  school  ad- 
ministrators as  well.  And,  we  absolutely  must  turn  more  of  our  at- 
tention to  the  involvement  of  the  parents.  Our  goal  there  is  a  sim- 
ple one,  to  help  the  parent  so  that  they,  in  turn,  can  help  their  chil- 
dren learn. 

Change  will  not  be  easy  in  Title  II.  Yet,  few  would  argue  that 
professional  development  should  not  be  one  of  our  top  priorities.  I 
strongly  support  and  want  to  strengthen  and  expand  the  profes- 
sional aevelopment  proposals  put  forui  by  the  Administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  heart  and  head  go  together.  In  my  view,  it  is 
without  question  that  a  new  focus  upon  education  reform  and  im- 
provement in  Title  I  combined  with  a  new  emphasis  on  professional 
development  in  Title  II  is  the  right  proposal  at  the  right  time. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  look  forward  to  your  testimony,  and  to  support- 
ing the  superb  work  you  are  doing. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Dodd? 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Dodd 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  prepared  statement  be  included  in  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  so  included. 

Senator  DoDD.  I  do  not  want  to  miss  this  opportunity  to  say  that, 
with  roughly  1  year  into  this  administration,  it  has  been  a  remark- 
able year  for  education.  This  has  been  due  in  no  small  measure  due 
to  the  individual  sitting  across  the  table  from  us,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  obviously  your  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  Senator  Pell,  Senator 
Jeffords,  Senator  Kassebaum,  and  a  variety  of  others.  When  you 
consider  what  we  have  been  able  to  get  done  in  the  midst  of  a  lot 
of  other  important  debates — the  budget  debate,  the  NAFTA  debate, 
the  health  care  discussion — ^it  is  impressive.  To  have  passed  Goals 
2000,  Safe  Schools,  School-to-Work,  a  new  direct  loan  program  and 
OERI  all  in  the  last  year,  and  here  we  are  about  to  move  on  the 
Elementarv  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the  critical  underpin- 
ning reauthorization  bill,  is  really  rather  phenomenal.  I  am  deeply 
pleased  to  have  been  involved  in  some  of  it,  mostly  in  a  supportive 
role,  but  nonetheless  I  think  it  is  terrific  what  you  have  been  able 
to  accomplish. 

This  legislation  is  a  critical  piece,  as  you  have  mentioned.  We  are 
going  to  hold  a  hearing  on  Friday,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Budget 
Committee — ^in  fact,  Madeleine  Kunin  is  going  to  be  testifying  be- 
fore us — to  examine  the  funding  of  public  education,  because  I 
agree  with  my  colleague  from  Vermont  that  we  have  got  to  think 
differently  about  education,  particularly  when  States,  like  my 
State,  depend  on  local  property  taxes  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  their 
education  funding.  It  is  a  regressive  tax  system  that  produces  great 
disparities  in  our  schools. 

So  I  think  what  we  are  doing  is  very  exciting,  and  I  am  looking 
forward  tremendously  to  working  with  the  administration  as  we 
work  to  strengthen  our  public  school  system  in  this  country  and 
provide  the  best  tools  available  to  the  next  generation  of  Americans 


who  are  going  to  face  some  incredible  challenges  in  the  21st  cen- 
tury. And  the  legislation  we  take  up  today  is  the  central  element. 
If  we  fail  at  this,  then  everything  else  that  happens  to  these  young 
people  in  our  society  will  be  basically  left  up  to  good  fortune  or  bad 
fortune.  But,  if  we  put  a  solid  foundation  into  our  basic  educational 
system,  then  we  increase  by  1,000-fold  the  likelihood  of  success.  So 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  admin- 
istration, and  particularly  with  the  Secretary  and  his  staff. 

I  am  anxious  to  hear  your  testimony. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Dodd  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Dodd 

Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  once  again  to  our 
committee. 

There  are  few  issues  more  important  to  the  future  of  this  country 
than  education.  For  months,  crime  and  welfare  reform  have  domi- 
nated the  national  agenda.  In  poll  aft^r  poll,  Americains  list  these 
problems  as  among  their  highest  concerns.  But  I  would  argue  that 
we  will  make  little  progress  in  solving  these  and  many  other  social 
problems  unless  we  improve  and  reform  our  schools. 

Without  good  schools  for  all  Americans,  crime  will  always  be 
with  us.  Without  good  schools  for  all  Americans,  the  need  for  wel- 
fare will  always  be  with  us.  Without  good  schools  for  all  Americans, 
we  will  have  a  hard  time  competing  in  a  global  economy  moving 
toward  freer  and  freer  trade. 

We  have  accomplished  much  for  education  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, including  a  new  direct  lending  program,  Goals  2000,  Safe 
Schools  and  Scnool-to-Work.  As  you  well  know,  passage  of  Goals 
2000  in  particular  was  an  important  first  step  on  the  road  to  better 
schools.  When  this  landmark  legislation  becomes  law,  the  Federal 
Government  will  finally  join  people  in  communities  all  across 
America  who  have  been  working  to  improve  their  own  schools  for 
years. 

As  important  as  these  initiatives  have  been,  however,  they  con- 
stitute a  prelude  to  what  we  begin  today:  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA).  This  legislation 
is  critical  because  it  seeks  to  shore  up  education  for  the  most  needy 
among  us — children  in  poverty.  We  must  make  sure  that  our  ef- 
forts to  improve  schools  nationwide  do  not  leave  these  kids  further 
behind. 

For  too  many  poor  children,  the  promise  of  access  to  a  quality 
education  has  become  little  more  than  a  cruel  hoax.  For  millions 
of  American  children,  there  are  no  books,  no  regular  teachers  and 
no  safe  classrooms.  Education  is  supposed  to  open  doors  for  these 
kids,  but  for  far  too  many  of  them  those  doors  remain  barred. 

I  visit  schools  in  Connecticut  as  often  as  I  can,  and  I  have  been 
to  nearly  every  public  high  school  in  the  State.  Many  of  these  cam- 
puses are  state-of-the-art.  They  are  decorated  with  art  and  com- 
plemented by  athletic  centers.  Their  libraries  boast  plenty  of  books 
and  computers,  and  their  classrooms  are  clean  and  well  equipped. 
For  these  children,  there  is  a  future  full  of  promise. 

But  I  regret  to  report  that  these  schools  are  not  the  norm.  Many 
of  the  campuses  I  have  visited  in  Connecticut  fall  far  short  of  this 
level  of  excellence.  These  are  schools  whose  classrooms  have  bullet- 
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proof  glass;  these  are  "magnet"  schools  where  boys  Eind  girls  share 
the  same  rest  room  because  of  plumbing  problems;  these  are 
schools  with  books  so  old  and  out-of-date  they  are  useless. 

We  must  continue  to  look  for  ways  to  assist  States  and  local  dis- 
tricts in  ending  these  grave  inequities  in  their  schools.  And  we 
must  renew  the  promise  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  for  the  children  now  being  short-changed.  I  hope  we  will 
keep  them  in  the  forefront  of  our  thoughts  during  today's  discus- 
sion. 

I  am  not  however  endorsing  the  status  quo  in  public  education. 
We  must  change  the  system  to  make  it  better.  There  are  a  number 
of  possibilities  to  consider,  including  school-wide  programs  that  lift 
up  all  children,  increased  focus  on  professional  development,  co- 
ordination with  school  reform  efforts,  enhanced  parental  involve- 
ment and  the  coordination  of  services  to  children. 

I  hope  that  during  this  reauthorization  process  we  will  be  cre- 
ative in  looking  for  models  for  change.  For  instance,  I  think  there 
is  much  we  can  learn  from  head  start  and  other  pre-school  pro- 
gframs  that  would  help  ease  the  transition  of  all  students  from  pre- 
school into  the  primary  grades. 

We  must  also  not  be  afraid  to  confront  new  barriers  to  quality 
education.  Specifically,  we  must  critically  examine  the  role  of  vio- 
lence in  our  schools  and  communities.  Kids  cannot  learn  if  they  are 
afraid,  and  teachers  cannot  teach  if  they  fear  guns  or  knives  in 
their  classrooms.  I  hope  that  in  the  next  few  week  we  will  see  final 

Eassage  of  the  Safe  Schools  Act  and  that  we  will  then  begin  to 
uild  on  that  effort. 

I  look  forward  to  beginning  this  dialogue  with  you  today  and  con- 
tinuing it  over  the  next  several  months.  We  have  much  work  to  do, 
but  I  am  confident  that  working  together  we  can  get  the  job  done 
and  secure  a  brighter  future  for  the  children  of  America. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  sure  you  have  been  following 
the  hearings  that  Senator  Dodd,  Senator  Jeffords  and  Senator  Pell 
have  been  holding  in  regard  to  allocations  of  resources  and  looking 
to  the  future  and  how  we  are  going  to  find  adequate  financial 
streams. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  impressed  that  the  administration  has  asked 
for  the  $700  million  in  Chapter  1  and  $150  million  in  Chapter  2. 
You  have  requested  similar  funding  for  the  Head  Start  progp^ams, 
extending  down,  from  toddlers  to  the  very  first  year  of  life.  So  as 
we  see  it  in  this  committee  and  as  reflected  in  the  budget,  money 
is  not  everything,  but  it  is  a  pretty  clear  indication  of  the  priorities 
of  the  administration  in  education  and  early  education,  and  that  is 
enormously  important. 

I  think  many  of  us,  while  we  are  talking  about  funding,  see  the 
efforts  that  the  administration  has  made  in  the  School-to-Work  pro- 
gram and  also  in  higher  education — whether  it  is  the  National 
Service  Program  or  the  direct  loan  program  or  the  tuition  repay- 
ment progn^ams — to  make  higher  education  available  for  middle-in- 
come and  working  families,  and  yet  we  are  overwhelmed  by  the  in- 
creases that  are  taking  place  in  higher  education,  including  in  my 
own  State  of  Massachusetts,  which  are  effectively  taking  the  dream 
of  higher  education  out  of  the  reach  of  so  many  families.  We  have 
tried,  with  scarce  resources,  to  get  funding  through  the  direct  loan 
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programs  and  tuition  paybacks  and  other  kinds  of  assistance,  but 
this  committee,  and  I  know  all  Americans,  is  interested  in  support 
for  education  and  what  we  can  do  to  be  supportive  of  what  is  a  very 
clear  indication  of  the  priorities  of  this  President  for  early  invest- 
ment in  children.  And  as  has  been  pointed  out  today,  Chapter  1  is 
a  key  element,  so  we  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you,  and  we 
hope  we  can  work  with  you  on  these  other  areas  as  well. 
We  look  forward  to  your  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  RICHARD  W.  RILEY,  SECRETARY,  U.S.  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  EDUCATION,  WASHINGTON,  DC,  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  TOM  PAYZANT,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  ELE- 
MENTARY AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Secretary  Riley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Jeffords, 
Senators  Pell  and  Dodd. 

It  is  certainly  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  and  to  hear  all  of  your 
comments  dealing  with  resources  in  the  future,  with  professional 
development,  and  with  the  other  issues  in  higher  education  and  so 
forth  that  give  me  a  lot  of  good  feelings  in  the  beginning  of  this 
session.  This  is  a  very  important  matter,  of  course,  and  I  am  here 
to  present  our  proposal  to  really  redesign  and  improve  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  which  I  will  refer  to 
here  as  ESEA,  the  Federal  Government's  major  commitment,  larg- 
est commitment,  of  course,  to  the  education  of  this  Nation's  chil- 
dren. 

Before  I  go  into  the  substance  of  my  remarks,  let  me  mention 
that  Dr.  Tom  Payzant  is  with  me.  Tom  is  my  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  and  was  a  school  super- 
intendent in  San  Diego  for  over  10  years  and  has  a  national  rep- 
utation for  being  an  outstanding  school  leader.  He  is  very  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  intricate  details  of  this  sizeable  legislation,  and 
I  might  call  on  him  from  time  to  time  for  special  questions. 

The  CHAraMAN.  We  want  to  extend  a  warm  welcome  back,  Mr. 
Payzant.  We  had  a  good  opportunity  to  visit  with  you  earlier  in  the 
year,  talking  about  education  issues.  We  have  a  very  high  regard 
for  both  his  reputation  and  his  knowledge  about  these  issues.  I 
think  all  of  us  who  care  about  these  questions  are  grateful  that  you 
have  a  good  counselor. 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Before  I  get  any  further,  I  also  would  hasten  to  mention,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  other  members  of  the  committee  here,  your  efforts 
in  behalf  of  Goals  2000  and  the  other  critical  matters  that  you  have 
alreadv  referred  to. 

Goals  2000  really  is,  as  I  consider  it,  kind  of  our  educational 
"North  Star."  It  frames  the  proposed  reforms  of  ESEA  which  we 
present  to  you  today.  I  think  Senator  Pell  said  that  very  well  in 
a  rather  dramatic  way,  that  it  is  the  stage,  and  the  ESEA  is  the 
play  that  we  are  acting  out. 

Our  reforms  respond  to  the  new  face  of  education — ^the  increasing 
poverty,  the  increasing  lack  of  resources  for  children  most  in  need, 
the  increasing  number  of  young  people  who  are  not  proficient  in 
English,  the  growing  gap  between  our  goals  and  what  our  children 
are  actually  receiving.  That  is  why  ESEA  is  a  winner  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 
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The  President's  1995  budget  provides,  as  was  referred  to,  $10.5 
billion,  an  increase  of  $1  billion  over  1994.  Title  I,  the  flagship  pro- 

fram  of  ESEA,  will  receive  $7  billion  in  fiscal  1995,  an  increase  of 
664  milHon,  or  a  10.5  percent  increase  over  last  year. 

We  have  committed  this  money  in  the  1995  budget  to  ESEA  be- 
cause it  is  important,  we  think,  to  put  children  first.  But  we  must 
also  go  in  a  new  direction  with  ESEA  as  well.  Eveiy  evaluation  of 
ESEA  tells  us  that  its  resources  are  spread  too  thin;  they  do  not 
reach  some  of  the  children  who  are  most  in  need,  and  its  separate 
and  fragmented  programming  has  led  to  the  lowering  of  the  expec- 
tations of  participating  children. 

All  this  is  to  say  one  thing.  We  have  gone  about  as  far  as  we  can 
go  in  operating  Title  I  as  a  separate,  distinct  supplemental  pro- 
gram to  raise  the  basic  skills  of  at-risk  students.  Title  I,  and  for 
Diat  matter,  every  ESEA  program,  to  be  effective,  must  integrate 
with  and  become  a  driving  force  of  the  ongoing  national  school  re- 
form effort. 

Our  proposal  fimdamentally  reorients  ESEA,  It  shifts  the  empha- 
sis from  serving  narrow  categories  of  problems  to  improving  every 
facet  of  a  child  s  life  during  the  school  day.  The  best  Title  I  pro- 
gram in  the  world  will  mdce  little  difference  in  the  ability  of  a 
child  to  learn  if  that  child  spends  the  rest  of  the  day  doing  class 
work  that  is  less  than  adequate. 

This  shift  in  emphasis  underscores  and  is  a  natural  follow-up  to 
our  Goals  2000  legislation.  Five  principles  are  at  the  center  of  our 
reform,  and  let  me  discuss  those  briefly. 

Our  first  principle  is  based  on  fairness  as  much  as  it  is  on  need. 
High  standards  set  by  States  must  replace  minimum  standards  for 
all  children,  regardless  of  economic  or  social  background.  Under 
our  proposal,  textbooks,  teaching  practices  and  tests  would  all  be 
geared  to  a  set  of  challenging  State  content  and  performance  stand- 
ards. 

We  believe,  for  example,  that  using  new  State  assessments  for 
accountability  in  Title  I  will  go  a  long  way  toward  breaking  down 
the  reliance  on  low-level  multiple  choice  testing  that  has  driven  a 
narrow,  minimal  skills  curriculum. 

Now,  some  people  tell  me  that  standards  are  not  for  everybody, 
and  we  have  discussed  those  issues  here  before.  I  tell  them  the  sur- 
est way  in  my  judgment  to  create  an  angry  19-year-old  illiterate 
dropout  who  is  violent  and  spiritually  numb  is  to  give  that  young 
person  a  watered-down  curriculum  early  on,  a  curriculum  that  tells 
nim  or  her  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  he  or  she  is  not  good  enough 
to  learn  anything  else. 

That  is  a  powerful  and  destructive  message,  and  we  need  to  put 
an  end  to  it.  At-risk  or  poor  children  are  not  dumb.  They  realize, 
all  too  clearly,  that  they  are  being  sorted  out,  left  out,  and  put  on 
the  economic  margin  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  not  simply  because 
they  are  poor,  but  because  they  believe  themselves  and  others 
around  them  that  the  minimum  is  all  that  they  can  achieve. 

Our  second  principle  recognizes  that  we  cannot  raise  standards 
for  students  without  also  helping  teachers  acquire  the  knowledge 
and  skills  they  will  need  to  teach  to  those  same  high  standards. 
Senator  Pell  made  a  fine  statement  in  that  regard,  and  I  know  he 
has  been  a  strong  supporter  of  professional  development.  Teachers 
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call  it  "professional  development."  I  call  it  "common  sense."  We 
cannot  expect  teachers  to  teach  a  very  diverse  student  body  to 
world-class  levels  if  they  stop  learning  the  day  thev  get  their  cer- 
tificates. As  we  all  know,  things  are  changing  rapidly,  day-by-day. 

Just  think  of  what  has  to  be  done  to  bring  teachers  up-to-speed 
given  the  revolution  that  is  now  taking  place  in  education  because 
of  technology — the  development  of  new  interactive  software  and  the 
coming  of  the  information  superhighway. 

Our  proposal  would  establish  an  expanded  and  strengjthened  Ei- 
senhower Professional  Development  Program  to  support  and  en- 
courage at  all  levels  efforts  to  upgrade  the  knowledge  and  skills  of 
teachers  in  all  of  the  core  academic  courses  to  challenging  levels. 

As  the  third  principle,  we  need  to  rethink  how  we  allocate  our 
funding.  This  is  where  we  get  serious  to  a  lot  of  people.  We  know 
that  if  title  I  funding  continues  to  be  spread  too  thinly,  high-pov- 
erty schools  will  not  be  able  to  close  the  achievement  gap.  The  cur- 
rent Title  I  formula  distributes  funds  to  virtually  all  counties  in  the 
Nation,  as  Senator  Kennedy  pointed  out — 93  percent  of  all  school 
districts,  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  schools— yet  leaves  many  of  the 
country's  poorest  children  in  the  poorest  schools  unserved. 

Thirteen  percent  of  high-poverty  schools,  for  example,  do  not  re- 
ceive any  Title  I  funding,  and  one-third  of  the  low-achieving  chil- 
dren in  high-poverty  schools  do  not  receive  Title  I  services.  At  the 
same  time,  ahnost  half  the  schools  with  small  percentages  of  poor 
children — the  least  needy  schools  in  America — receive  Title  I  funds. 

There  is  an  imbalance  here  that  needs  some  correction,  when  you 
have  a  flood  that  threatens  a  levee,  you  give  most  of  your  attention 
over  to  sandbagging  the  weakest  part  of  the  levee.  You  do  not 
spread  your  sandbags  around.  You  concentrate  where  the  need  is. 
iGid  that  has  to  be  true  in  education  as  well.  We  have  flood  prob- 
lems, and  they  are  in  our  high-poverty  schools. 

When  people  ask  me  why  I  aim  so  passionate  about  education — 
why  I  want  to  shift  more  of  these  funds  to  our  high-poverty 
schools — I  always  tell  them  that  82  percent  of  the  people  in  our 
prisons  today  are  high  school  dropouts.  If  you  want  to  end  violence, 
fix  the  schools,  and  get  parents  and  people  involved  in  young  peo- 
ple's education.  That  is  the  long-term  answer  in  so  many  cases  to 
violence. 

We  have  children  now  giving  up,  and  I  mean  giving  up  not  just 
on  themselves,  but  on  America  itself  And  they  are  giving  up  in  the 
4th  and  the  5th  and  the  6th  grades. 

Changing  this  formula  changes  the  status  quo,  and  there  are 
some  school  districts  that  gain,  and  there  are  some  that  lose.  I 
know  that  in  proposing  a  new  Title  I  formula  to  concentrate  our 
resources,  I  am  asking  you  to  make  some  hard  decisions.  We  are 
therefore  proposing  a  revision  of  our  Title  I  funding  formula.  Under 
the  new  formula,  50  percent  of  all  Title  I  fimding  would  be  fun- 
neled  to  those  counties  with  the  most  concentrated  and  highest  lev- 
els of  poverty.  In  addition,  half  of  the  funds  distributed  to  counties 
under  the  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  Act  would  be  distributed  ac- 
cording to  a  State's  shares  of  Title  I  funds,  one-half  to  enrollment. 

Our  fourth  new  direction  seeks  to  give  front-line  teachers  and 
principals  greater  flexibility  in  implementing  Federal  programs  in 
return   for   increased   accountability   for   improved   learning  and 
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skills.  I  believe  we  must  make  good  on  our  promise  to  reinvent 
Government  and  to  forge  a  new  partnership  with  State  sind  local 
officials. 

We  want  Title  I  funding  to  be  the  super-glue  that  allows  Title 
I  to  link  up  with  other  programs  to  help  children  when  it  makes 
obvious  sense.  By  lowering  the  minimum  poverty  level  at  which  a 
school  can  use  Title  I  funds  to  benefit  all  children  in  a  school,  we 
will  encourage  many  more  teachers  and  parents  to  involve  them- 
selves in  the  process  of  improving  the  school. 

Lowering  the  current  threshold  of  50  percent  would  allow  about 
12,000  more  of  our  poorest  schools  to  combine  Federal  program 
funds  and  find  new,  creative  ways  to  serve  all  children  in  scnool, 
such  as  extending  the  school  day  or  strengthening  all  core  aca- 
demic subjects.  At  the  same  time,  by  holding  schools  accountable 
for  results  and  rewarding  those  that  improve,  we  hope  to  end  the 
existing  system  of  perverse  incentives  that  cause  schools  that  do 
better  to  actually  lose  Title  I  funds. 

We  also  seek  to  inject  flexibility  in  other  ways  as  well  by  allow- 
ing the  consolidation  of  administrative  funds  at  the  State  and  dis- 
trict levels;  by  encouraging  consolidated  applications  and  plans;  by 
increasing  the  ease  of  obtaining  waivers;  and  by  my  commitment 
to  reduce  Federal  micromanagement  after  this  Act  is  passed. 

Innovation  has  to  take  place  at  other  levels  as  well.  Here,  I  am 
talking  about  the  use  of  technology,  where  we  are  clearly  lagging, 
and  tapping  the  potential  of  charter  schools,  giving  public  schools 
opportunities  to  create  new  ways  to  teach  children. 

Our  fifth  new  direction  is  to  link  our  schools,  parents  and  com- 
munities more  closely,  to  end  the  disconnection  that  I  speak  of  so 
frequently.  If  I  am  troubled  by  anything  in  our  society,  it  may  be 
this^that  we  seem  as  a  nation  to  oe  drifting  toward  a  new  concept 
of  childhood  which  says  that  a  child  can  be  brought  into  this  world 
and  allowed  to  fend  for  himself  or  herself. 

The  single  most  direct  way  we  can  improve  our  schools  is  to  slow 
down  the  pace  of  our  own  lives  to  help  our  children  grow;  to  involve 
parents  much  more  in  this  process  of  student  learning.  If  a  parent 
will  spend  some  time  each  evening  working  with  his  or  her  child, 
we  could  literally  transform  this  Nation,  in  my  judgment.  And  this 
is  not  pie-in-the-sky  thinking  or  even  the  acquired  wisdom  of  a 
grandfather  like  myself. 

The  results  of  the  1993  National  Reading  Report,  in  which  we 
tested  140,000  young  people,  tell  us  rather  convincingly  that  chil- 
dren who  report  having  just  a  weekly  discussion  with  a  parent  or 
a  family  member  about  their  school  work  read  at  higher  levels. 

In  another  1993  survey,  this  one  on  violence  in  schools,  half  the 
students  with  below-average  grades  reported  that  their  parents 
had  spent  little  or  no  time  with  them  on  school  work.  If  parents 
will  not  slow  down  their  lives  long  enough  to  read  to  their  children 
and  with  their  children  and  help  them  with  their  school  work,  be 
informed  about  what  is  happening  in  their  own  classrooms  and  be 
involved  with  the  teachers  in  their  schools,  it  is  any  wonder  that 
these  children  become  disconnected  to  learning  and  to  school? 

Our  proposal  seeks  to  give  parents  a  stronger  role  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  through  parent-school  compacts  and  better 
coordination  with  health  and  other  social  services. 
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All  this  effort  to  involve  parents  and  improve  learning  will  be  to 
no  avail  if  students  are  afraid  to  go  to  school  because  they  fear  vio- 
lence or  running  a  gauntlet  of  drug  dealers.  That  is  why  we  ask 
for  your  strong  support  for  our  proposed  changes  in  the  Safe  and 
Drug-Free  Communities  Act. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  old  ways  of  reprimanding  children  do 
not  work.  A  14-year-old  boy  who  is  determined  to  prove  his  man- 
hood by  carrying  a  gun  to  school  and  maybe  even  using  it  is  not 
threatened  by  the  idea  of  detention  or  suspension. 

Schools  must  become  safe  and  stay  s^e  if  parents  and  grand- 
parents and  neighbors  and  businesses  invest  their  time  and  energy 
in  reclaiming  their  communities.  Inner-city  neighborhoods  that 
have  fought  back  against  violence  have  succeeded  in  large  part  by 
adopting  a  community-wide  approach  to  the  solution. 

We  also  need  to  go  beyond  the  traditional  responses  of  more  po- 
lice and  metal  detectors,  which  are  surely  needed,  and  include  peer 
mediation  and  conflict  resolution  in  school  curriculum.  Children 
who  see  violence  as  the  first  and  only  response  to  conflict  need  to 
be  taught  that  there  are  other  alternatives. 

Creating  smaller  schools,  or  schools  within  schools,  for  example, 
may  also  be  part  of  the  answer.  Smaller  schools  may  give  teachers 
and  principals  more  flexibility  in  creating  an  atmosphere  that  di- 
minishes children's  sense  of  fear. 

I  would  like  to  clearly  restate  our  support  for  the  President's 
original  proposal  to  set  aside  resources  in  our  drug-free  schools  pro- 
gram, to  continue  to  support  the  Governors'  programs  for  children 
and  youth  not  normally  served  by  the  schools.  I  also  want  to  reit- 
erate that  our  reauthorization  proposal  does  not  include  Oppor- 
tunity-to-Leam  standards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  five  new  directions  which  I  have  just  out- 
lined define  the  work  that  we  have  done  in  rethinking  ESEA — ^high 
standards;  upgrading  the  skills  of  teachers;  providing  high-poverty 
schools  with  more  help;  greater  flexibility,  such  as  the  whole-school 
approach  to  replace  the  pull-out  approach;  and  more  parent  in- 
volvement. These  five  new  directions  are  rooted  in  the  important 
lessons  that  we  have  learned  in  the  10  years  about  what  can  be 
done  to  give  every  child  a  chance  at  excellence  and  high  achieve- 
ment. 

I  urge  committee  members  to  consider  this  important  piece  of 
legislation  in  its  totality,  our  effort  to  put  all  the  pieces  together. 
For  that  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  way  that  school  reform  can 
really  happen.  It  must  be  comprehensive,  it  must  be  from  A  to  Z. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  be  bold  in  rethinking  how  we  can  reform 
and  improve  ESEA.  If  we  do  not  give  up  some  of  our  old  assump- 
tions, I  fear  we  run  the  risk  of  putting  these  children  even  further 
behind,  not  because  of  poverty,  but  because  we  were  unwilline  to 
raise  our  own  standards  and  reinvent  and  important  program  like 
ESEA. 

I  look  forward  to  working  closely  with  the  committee  and  your 
fine  staff  and  all  of  your  individual  staffs,  and  I  appreciate  the 
statements  made  in  tne  beginning.  I  would  attribute  a  great  deal 
of  those  things  that  we  have  done  together  here  this  year  to  the 
close  working  relationship  between  my  staff,  the  staff  of  the  com- 
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mittee  and  your  personal  committees.  So  I  want  to  want  to  thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  for  that. 

I  would  be  happy  to  respond  to  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Secretary  Riley  in  the  appendix.] 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary.  We  will  try 
to  have  8-minute  rounds,  at  least  for  the  opening  round. 

We  have  been  joined  by  Senator  Kassebaum,  and  also,  we  want 
to  welcome  back  Paul  Simon  to  the  committee.  With  the  good  prior- 
ities and  dispositions  that  he  has  had,  we  have  had  an  mteresting 
several  days.  Paul,  it  is  good  to  have  you  home. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  I  could  have  picked 
up  these  four  votes  right  here.  [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  We  welcome  Senator  Bingamsm  as  well. 

Mr.  Secretary,  as  I  understand  it  and  just  to  clarify  it  for  me,  we 
are  moving  in  Chapter  2  from  a  block  grant  program  and  are  also 
folding  in  the  Eisenhower  program  which  will  be  basically  targeted 
at  teacher  training  enhancement,  and  the  administration  is  adding 
$150  million.  Is  that  basically  the  recommendation  that  you  have? 

Secretary  Riley.  That  is  basically  it,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  on  Chapter  1,  you  have  outlined  the  area 
where  there  has  been  considerable  debate.  First,  you  are  altering 
and  changing  the  formula,  and  as  you  well  know,  and  as  everybody 
up  here  knows,  that  is  a  mine  field  of  enormous  proportions.  When 
we  restructured  the  mental  health  programs  and  it  took  us  5  years, 
effectively,  to  bring  change  into  those  programs  and  to  bring  about 
some  of  the  reforms  that  were  clearly  obvious  in  terms  of  the  need 
and  in  terms  of  support  of  those  who  were  most  thoughtful  about 
research  into  mental  health. 

So  obviously,  whenever  we  face  a  change  in  formula,  it  is  always 
a  very  difficult  challenge  as  to  whether  we  can  deal  with  it  institu- 
tionally. But  I  certainly  think  the  idea  of  targeting  the  resources 
where  there  is  the  greatest  need,  and  the  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram, is  something  which  is  enormously  important  and  very  wor- 
thy of  support. 

Given  the  position  that  the  administration  has  taken  in  terms  of 
greater  flexibility,  can  you  talk  with  us  a  bit  about  how  you  expect 
to  get  accountability  in  terms  of  the  objectives  which  you  have  out- 
lined here?  We  have  seen  institutionally  that  as  we  have  relaxed 
requirements  of  reporting — for  instance,  in  Chapter  1,  we  found 
school  districts  investing  in  football  shoulder  pads  and  building 
swimming  pools — and  oUier  times,  when  we  have  put  regulations 
on,  we  have  seen  the  most  ridiculous  types  of  situations  where  chil- 
dren would  be  eligible  for  part  of  the  year  but  not  eligible  for  other 
parts  of  the  year,  with  a  maze  of  rules  and  regulations  which  have 
depleted  in  a  very  significant  way  the  support  for  needy  children. 

I  would  be  interested  in  your  thoughts  in  this  area  and  how  you 
think  we  can  give  the  needed  focus  to  needy  students,  get  account- 
ability, and  ensure  that  resources  will  be  utilized  in  the  most  ap- 
propriate way. 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course,  that  is  a  real  defini- 
tion of  what  so  much  of  the  change  is  about  here,  and  that  is  to 
change  generally  from  expending  so  many  of  our  valuable  resources 
and  time  and  effort  on  bookkeeping,  on  compliance,  on  regulation 
after  regulation  after  regulation,  after  child  after  child  after  child. 
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The  whole  concept  is  that  under  Goals  2000,  where  vou  have  State 
standards,  high  State  standards  that  apply  to  all  children,  no 
longer  Chapter  1  children,  Title  I  children,  or  whatever — the  same 
high  standards.  That  is  a  great  simplification  of  all  of  that,  and  it 
is  the  right  way  to  go,  we  are  absolutely  convinced.  And  of  course, 
you  all  had  that  debate  on  Goals  2000. 

Then  you  have  the  State  assessment  to  those  high  standards, 
and  you  have  all  the  other  systemic  reform  measures  driven  by 
those  high  State  standards.  You  then  eliminate  this  gigantic  dupli- 
cation and  often  simplification  and  often  "dummying  down"  of  the 
so-called  Chapter  1  tests  or  whatever.  That  is  $8  to  $10  million 
Chapter  1  tests  a  year  in  this  country.  You  have  to  give  the  tests 
to  a  lot  more  kids  than  even  qualify  to  determine  a  lot  of  those 
things  like  who  is  achieving  what,  and  that  is  grades  2  to  12.  The 
State  will  then  be  handling  Dasically  the  assessment,  and  of  course, 
that  is  the  accountability,  and  it  is  the  best  way  in  the  world  to 
be  accountable  in  the  State  system.  But  it  is  a  kind  of  coherence; 
it  all  fits  together.  And  we  do  not  have  one  set  of  Federal  compli- 
ance rules  over  there,  and  the  State  over  here;  it  is  all  really  fitting 
together  in  a  systemic  way.  I  think  that  is  the  broad  answer  to 
that.  The  waiver  provisions  or  whatever,  when  you  have  rules  and 
regulations  that  get  in  the  way  of  a  local  school's  ability  to  better 
use  funds,  then  of  course,  there  are  mechanisms  in  here  for  being 
able  to  deal  with  that  specific  situation. 

The  whole  concept  is  to  shift  away  from  using  our  resources  in 
terms  of  regulation  and  compliance,  and  more  into  teaching  and 
learning. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  about  these  current  programs 
which  you  have  identified  as  the  "pull-out  programs."  What  is  your 
own  thinking,  and  what  does  the  Department  feel  have  been  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  giving  gpreater  focus  in  terms  of 
the  children  themselves  and  traclang  those  children  through  the 
course  of  the  day  in  terms  of  their  educational  experience  versus 
the  broader  kind  of  experience,  and  trying  to  move  them  up  in 
terms  of  the  challenges,  academically? 

Secretaiy  Riley.  I  think  generally,  certainly,  observation,  re- 
search and  so  forth,  show  that  if  your  focus  is  on  school  improve- 
ment, and  you  start  this  coUe^al  kind  of  feeling  in  a  school,  that 
education  is  important,  learning  is  important,  and  you  see  the 
teachers  and  the  students  and  the  principal  and  all  parents  work- 
ing in  kind  of  a  common  direction,  that  is  what  makes  a  difference. 
There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  bookkeeping  required  in  disrupt- 
ing a  class  and  pulling  a  kid  out  for  an  hour,  2  hours,  or  whatever 
it  is,  and  then  putting  him  back  into  the  class,  with  disruption  for 
both.  It  is  amazing  to  us  how,  with  the  same  amount  of  funds,  we 
think,  and  the  ingenuity  and  the  creative  use  of  funds,  that  so 
much  more  will  be  done  for  that  student  by  enhancing  the  school's 
program. 

.Aiter-school  flexibility  is  a  new  concept.  A  school  in  a  high-pov- 
erty area  could  develop  programs  after  school,  in  the  afternoons, 
when  parents  are  working.  So  we  think  this  whole  school,  whole 
concept  of  learning  altogether  is  one  that  will  make  a  great  dif- 
ference. Now,  as  you  know,  it  is  not  a  required  thing,  but  it  does 
bring  over  a  couple  years  down  to  where  if  you  are  over  50  percent 
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Chapter  1  or  Title  I  kids,  then  you  can  qualify  for  a  whole  school 
approach.  We  think  if  more  than  50  percent  of  the  kids  are  poor 
kids  and  qualify  for  Title  I,  then  the  school  should  have  that  op- 
tion, and  we  think  most  of  them  will,  and  we  certainly  hope  they 
will. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Kassebaum? 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  regret  not  being  here  right  at  the  beginning  of 
your  comments,  but  I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your 
recent  speech  on  the  State  of  American  education.  I  think  I  heard 
you  reiterate  some  of  it  here  in  your  opening  comments  and  also 
when  you  have  spoken  about  education  before.  You  eloquently 
speak  to  what  I  think  all  of  us  would  agree  is  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  that  is  high  expectations;  not  lowering  standards,  but  rais- 
ing all  students  up  to  meet  those  expectations;  a  respect  for  learn- 
ing, and  a  continual  commitment  of  parents,  responsible  adults  and 
the  community  to  education  and  to  students. 

You  also  commented  in  your  opening  statement  on  something 
else  that  I  think  is  terribly  important,  and  that  is  a  sense  of  con- 
nection among  students  and  parents  and  school  officials  in  the  com- 
munity as  being  a  source  of  support  for  children.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  have  very  strongly  supported  the  neighborhood 
school.  I  think  that  public  neighborhood  schools,  each  and  every 
one  of  them,  have  to  be  of  the  highest  quality.  Ensuring  that  is  one 
of  the  ways  to  reach  this  goal  of  community  and  school  connection. 

So  I  really  admire  the  locus  that  you  are  putting  in  this  debate 
on  education. 

I  would  like  to  talk  a  bit  more  about  Chapter  1.  As  you  said,  this 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  thornier  parts  of  this  issue.  I  can  certainly 
appreciate  your  comments  on  the  importance  of  targeting,  but  I 
look  at  a  State  like  Kansas  where  there  is  a  high  level  of  rural  pov- 
erty that  really  does  not  easily  fit  into  a  formula.  I  realize  that  you 
are  cognizant  of  this,  but  I  wonder  if  you  have  given  any  thought 
to  providing  States  with  even  greater  flexibility  in  some  type  of 
waiver  for  using  alternative  methods  for  targeting  Chapter  1. 
States  such  as  Kansas  do  not  have  the  high  concentration  in  as 
major  a  way  as  urban  poor  in  the  schools  in  some  other  States,  but 
they  have  a  higher  level  of  rural  poverty  that  does  not  easily  fit 
into  the  formula. 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Well,  I  think  that  certainly  we  would  all  be  re- 
miss if  we  did  not  include  all  kinds  of  schools  in  all  kinds  of  areas, 
and  certainly  rural  America  is  a  very  important  part  of  it. 

The  State  can  now  use  10  percent  of  Title  I  dollars  for  high-pov- 
erty districts  in  low-poverty  counties.  They  have  this  option  to  get 
into  that  area  of  it.  The  high  use  as  we  develop  further  technology, 
I  think  is  so  important  in  the  Star  Schools  and  other  areas  that 
you  all  have  been  very  active  in  here.  I  think  that  is  going  to,  in 
the  long  run,  be  a  tremendous  benefit  to  rural  schools,  and  then 
often  schools  in  poor  communities.  As  we  talk  about  the  "informa- 
tion highway,"  I  think  we  really  need  to  think  seriously  about  con- 
necting every,  single  classroom  in  America  to  this  network  of  infor- 
mation. I  do  not  think  that  would  be  the  most  complicated  thing 
in  the  world,  and  I  know  Senator  Bingaman  has  been  very  active 
in  this  area,  as  some  of  you  have,  too.  If  we  end  up  having  every 
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classroom  in  America  connected  to  this  source  of  information  and 
knowledge,  it  would  be  the  same  in  the  poor  region  of  a  big  city, 
or  in  a  distant  area  in  Kansas  that  would  be  far  from  a  city. 

So  I  think  some  of  those  new  technologies,  Senator,  will  be  of 
great  help  in  that  regard,  but  certainly  we  do  recognize  that. 

Tom,  is  there  anyuiing  about  the  rural  issue  that  you  would  like 
to  mention? 

Mr.  Payzant.  Only  that  by  further  concentrating  the  dollars,  the 
high-poverty  rural  counties  do  benefit  as  well.  So  it  is  not  just 
high-poverty  urban  areas  under  our  administration  proposal. 

The  other  thing,  as  the  Secretary  mentioned,  is  that  under  cur- 
rent law,  2  percent  of  the  dollars  may  be  set  aside  for  use  by  States 
to  cover  high-poverty  districts  in  low-poverty  countries.  Our  pro- 
posal, as  he  said,  would  increase  that  to  10  percent. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Well,  I  realize  that  it  is  just  that  the  for- 
mula does  not  fit — and  I  suppose  that  could  be  true  as  you  look  at 
any  formula — for  some  of  the  counties  in  Kansas  that  would  logi- 
cally be  considered  very  poor.  I  certainly  think  that  most  of  us  un- 
derstand the  focus  that  you  are  trying  to  bring  and  are  sympathetic 
to  that,  but  as  we  work  on  this  this  is  a  consideration  that  is  im- 
portant to  me. 

Mr.  Secretary,  you  reiterated  in  your  opening  comments  that  the 
Opportunity-to-Learn  standards  are  not  part  of  this  legislation,  and 
I  think  that  is  important  to  reiterate.  I  would  just  like  to  hear  you 
expand  a  bit  on  why  you  did  not  include  them  and  why  you  believe 
it  is  important  not  to  include  Opportunity-to-Learn  standards. 

Secretary  Riley.  Well,  I  think  first  of  all  that  all  of  us  need  to 
look  at  what  Opportunity-to-Learn  standards  are.  There  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  wrong  with  having  Opportunity-to-Learn  standards. 
Every  school  district  and  State  ought  to  think  out  what  makes  up 
a  good  school  system  and  talk  about  teacher  preparation  and  talk 
ab^ut  textbooks  and  talk  about  parent  involvement  and  all  those 
things  that  are  opportunities  to  learn. 

The  difference  we  have  with  it  is  that  with  education  being,  as 
I  said,  a  State  responsibility  and  a  local  function,  and  the  Goals 
2000  framework  being  a  results-oriented  framework  instead  of  an 
input-oriented  one,  we  think  the  better  way,  the  reinvention  of  the 
Federal  role  in  terms  of  education,  is  not  to  mandate  what  the 
States  and  the  local  school  districts  should  do,  but  to  be  a  support- 
ive guide,  leadership,  help  for  them  to  use  as  they  see  fit,  and  hope- 
fully as  we  get  education  becoming  a  national  priority,  see  States 
that  really  desire  to  become  part  of  it.  But  we  do  not  think  that 
it  is  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  to  mandate  to  the  States 
what  they  should  do  in  terms  of  input  into  the  system;  that  is  a 
State  function. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you.  I  happen  to  share  that  view, 
and  I  think  that  is  a  thoughtfal  analysis  of  the  whole  issue.  Re- 
garding the  Chapter  2  program,  on  the  whole,  you  have  spoken  of 
flexibility,  and  I  think  that  is  very  important  myself,  but  you  pro- 
pose changing  Chapter  2  to  a  categorical  program.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect and  why  would  you  propose  restricting  the  program  this  way? 

Secretary  Riley.  Yes.  We  recommend  to  do  away  with  the  block 
grant  program,  which  really  was  decreasing  in  terms  of  budget 
support,  the  use  of  it  oflen  for  buying  materials  or  whatever,  and 
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some  of  it  being  used  for  teacher  development.  We  were  really  try- 
ing to  develop  a  major  channeling  of  funds  in  an  important  way  in 
this  area  of  support  for  teacher  development.  We  think  that  in  the 
changing  circumstances  out  there  that  that  is  the  most  important 
thing,  perhaps,  in  terms  of  education  reform,  that  we  can  be  about. 

And  I  will  tell  you  that  teachers  and  principals  and  school  board 
members  are  craving  for  that.  It  is  really  the  thing  that  we  think 
they  need  the  most.  And  one  problem  we  feel  we  have  is  having 
things  too  spread  out,  and  the  resource  issue  that  Senator  Jeffords 
and  Senator  Dodd  spoke  about  earlier.  But  the  funds  we  have  are 
small,  and  if  we  spread  them  out,  we  end  up  not  having  any  real 
impact.  We  want  a  program  with  impact  in  terms  of  professional 
development,  and  that  is  why  we  are  asking  to  channel  these  funds 
in  that  direction. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  Opportunity-to-Leam  standards,  as  I  un- 
derstand what  we  are  encouraging  in  Groals  2000,  are  strategies  to 
be  developed  by  the  States  to  achieve  the  objectives  which  we  hope 
for  in  the  areas  of  Opportunity-to-Leam.  We  have  a  foundation 
budget  in  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts  which  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent than  what  might  be  considered  to  be  strict  Opportunity-to- 
Learn  standards,  but  it  does  not  mean  that  those  who  develop  that 
particular  program  are  less  concerned  about  the  objectives.  I  think 
this  is  something  that  is  important  to  make  clear. 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Yes.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  make  very  clear. 
Senator.  Some  talk  about  Opportunity-to-Leam  standards  like 
there  is  something  wrong  with  them.  Opportunity-to-Leam  stand- 
ards are  just  that.  They  are  opportunities  to  learn.  And  all  of  us 
have  to  tie  concerned  and  deal  with  that.  When  we  send  funds  in 
for  professional  development,  that  is  an  opportunity  to  learn,  but 
it  is  not  a  standard  that  we  are  requiring  the  school  district  to 
meet. 

Any  time  the  Federal  Government  supports  a  program,  such  a  bi- 
lingual program  or  whatever,  that  is  an  opportunity  to  learn,  but 
it  is  the  Opportunity-to-Leam  standards,  and  you  all,  of  course, 
dealt  with  that  in  Goals  2000,  and  there  has  been  a  lot  of  debate 
in  the  House  about  it  as  well.  The  House,  by  the  way,  has  changed 
their  approach  to  where  they  are  now  really  talking  about  a  model 
Opportunity-to-Leam  standard  that  only  triggers  in  when  a  school 
district  has  absolutely  failed  for  2,  3,  4  years  in  a  row;  and  then 
it  would  just  be  advisory. 

So  we  have  pretty  well  gotten  all  the  forces  to  look  at  that,  simi- 
lar to  the  way  the  Senate  looked  at  it,  as  strategies. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  important.  The  other  issue  is 
Chapter  2,  which  is  basically  a  slush  fund  for  the  States — although 
I  know  others  would  differ  with  that.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Pell? 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Just  to  follow  up  on  Senator  Kassebaum's  thought  about  stand- 
ards, what  we  seek  here  is  something  that  is  not  like  the  French 
system,  where  everybody  knows  what  is  being  studied  at  12:22  in 
the  morning  on  a  certain  day,  but  on  the  other  hand,  what  we 
have,  with  16,000  school  districts  with  complete  independence  as  to 
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what  the  curriculum  will  be,  is  obviously  not  correct  either.  What 
we  are  trying  to  achieve  is  a  middle  road. 

In  connection  with  the  mathematical  formulas  that  we  talked 
about  in  Title  I  particularly,  Orshansky  came  along  a  few  years  ago 
to  try  to  relate  poverty  and  the  cost,  and  that  has  worked  pretty 
well.  Am  I  correct  in  saying  that  this  is  really  an  extension  of  the 
Orshansky  formula? 

Senator  Wellstone.  As  in  Molly  Orshansky? 

Secretary  Riley.  Yes.  I  think  that  is  safe.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
assessment,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  want  to  answer  that  one  for  the  record, 
all  of  us  will  understand.  [Laughter.] 

Secretary  Riley.  Based  on  your  introductory  comment  about  it, 
I  think  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Pell.  In  connection  with  the  education  of  inmates — and 
I  think  you  are  so  right  in  what  you  say  that  80  percent  of  inmates 
in  penitentiaries  are  high  school  dropouts — if  you  go  through,  as  I 
do,  our  own  penitentiary  every  year,  you  realize  how  mucn  many 
of  them  would  like  to  learn;  the  library  is  the  most  overused  facility 
they  have,  and  not  just  law  books  for  obvious  reasons,  but  other- 
wise. I  believe  you  nave  one  percent  for  vocational  education  and 
10  percent  for  adult  education,  amounting  to  about  $30  million. 
How  will  you  be  spending  that  for  inmate  education? 

Secretary  RiLEY.  We  have  a  small  office  as  part  of  my  Depart- 
ment now  that  deals  with  correctional  education,  institutions,  and 
it  is  basically  a  supportive  program,  and  I  would  say  this — prob- 
ably one  that  all  of  us  do  not  mink  enough  about.  That  is  some- 
times a  very  frustrating  area  in  which  to  work,  but  I  do  not  know 
of  anything  any  more  important  than  that,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
well  for  an  of  us,  as  we  move  further  into  these  things  and  get 
standards  in  place,  to  really  start  thinking  more  about  inmates  in 
prison  who  really  oftentimes  are  illiterate  or  semi-illiterate,  and 
that  is  very  frequently  connected  to  the  fact  that  they  were  into 
drugs  and  into  crime,  as  a  frustration.  The  word  I  prefer  to  use  is 
"disconnected."  I  think  most  of  them  just  disconnected  from  society, 
from  their  families,  from  their  schools,  any  institutions,  churches, 
synagogues,  or  whatever. 

It  is  awfully  hard  to  do.  The  States,  of  course,  are  into  that,  into 
youth  corrections  facilities.  In  South  Carolina,  it  is  a  separate 
school  district,  and  we  work  very  hard  to  try  to  emphasize  those 
programs  on  the  State  level.  But  I  do  think  this  is  an  area  that 
perhaps  in  the  fiiture  we  could  put  more  attention  to. 

Senator  Pell.  One  of  the  instances  that  touched  me  the  most  oc- 
curred 2  days  ago  when  I  met  a  group  of  young  people  who  had 
been  to  community  college,  and  one  yoimg  man  came  up  to  me 
afterwards  and  said  it  was  thanks  to  the  education  that  he  had  re- 
ceived that  he  was  not  in  the  penitentiary,  whereas  his  two  broth- 
ers were.  It  was  a  very  moving  statement  that  he  made. 

Finally,  in  connection  with  the  arts,  I  applaud  you  for  Part  E,  on 
arts  and  education.  We  had  a  program  in  Rhode  Island  some  time 
back  where  every  high  school  graduate  was  brought  to  see  the 
central  museum  in  our  State.  Would  that  be  a  program  that  could 
be  financed  under  Part  E  here? 

Secretary  Riley.  Tom,  do  you  want  to  respond  to  that? 
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Mr.  Payzant.  Our  arts  proposal  is  basically  an  expansion  of  some 
of  the  things  that  exist  under  current  law,  and  throiigh  a  competi- 
tive grant,  there  would  be  the  possibility  if  a  district  or  a  State 
were  successful  in  making  the  case  for  that  kind  of  activity  that  it 
could  be  funded. 

Senator  Pell.  So  they  would  be  eligible  for  funding,  as  you  inter- 
pret the  legislation? 

Mr.  Payzant.  Yes. 

Senator  Pell.  And  will  you  have  the  other  small  discretionary 
programs  funded  as  well? 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Which  programs  are  those? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  civics  programs  and  the  writing 
programs? 

Senator  Pell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Payzant.  There  are  several  programs  that  we  have  not  rec- 
ommended for  continuation  in  our  proposal,  consistent  with  the  Na- 
tional Performance  Review  recommendations.  With  a  program  such 
as  the  National  Writing  Project,  there  would  be  some  flexibility  in 
the  national  activities  portion  of  Title  II-A  to  consider  that  kind  of 
program,  tied  into  professional  development.  There  is  also  the  Sec- 
retary's Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Education,  which  provides 
some  flexibility  for  the  Secretary  in  determining  priorities  for  dis- 
cretionary funding. 

But  we  have  not  included  civics  education  specifically  as  a  sepa- 
rately authorized  program  within  the  administration's  proposal. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you.  And  finally,  in  connection  with  the  bi- 
lingual education  program,  what  will  be  the  emphasis  there,  and 
what  will  be  the  expenditures  there? 

Mr.  Payzant.  There  are  a  couple  of  points  that  I  would  like  to 
make  on  bilingual  education.  First  of  all,  the  focused  changes  with- 
in the  competitive  grant  portions  of  Title  VII  are  consistent  with 
our  efforts  to  allow  schools  to  submit  projects  that  would  cover  the 
entire  school,  districts  that  would  submit  project  proposals  to  cover 
the  entire  district,  consistent  with  our  focus  on  comprehensive  re- 
form. There  is  definitely  the  focus  on  helping  all  young  people  es- 
tablish a  level  of  literacy  in  English,  whicn  any  student  is  going  to 
have  to  have  to  meet  high  standards,  and  also  to  say  that  in  so 
doing,  a  youn^  person  does  not  have  to  give  up  his  or  her  first  lan- 
guage, but  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  goal  to  be  fluent  and  literate 
in  more  than  one  language. 

The  third  point  is  that  under  Title  I,  which  is  the  big  dollar  pro- 
gpram,  there  will  be  much  more  flexibility  for  including  students 
who  are  limited-English-proficient  in  the  services  provided  by  Title 
I.  And  in  fact,  there  will  probably  be  many  more  children  who  do 
not  have  English  as  a  first  language  served  by  Title  I  than  by  the 
Title  VII  projects. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  all  encouragement  to 
you  on  continuing  the  arts  and  education  programs. 

Secretary  Riley.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Jeffords? 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First,  I  would  echo  the  comments  of  Senator  Kassebaum  and 
Senator  Pell.  But  I  would  like  to  concentrate  on  a  broader  question 
that  is  a  little  bit  more  philosophical,  keeping  in  mind  that  we  in 
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Congfress  are  the  ones  who  have  to  raise  the  money  and  have  the 
responsibiUty  for  appropriating  it. 

As  we  move  forward,  goals  which  we  have  estabHshed  in  the 
Groals  2000  legislation  I  assume  are  the  goals  to  which  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  directing  ourselves.  And  in  examining  those  goals  and 
examining  the  recent  efforts  of  both  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, vmich  have  been  providing  diminishing  resources,  how 
should  schools  begin  planning  for  the  future?  Should  they  make  fu- 
ture plans  expecting  ever  diminishing  resources,  or  should  they 
plan  for  the  optimum,  that  is,  assuming  resources  are  going  to  be 
available  so  that  they  can  meet  the  goals? 

I  think  this  is  very  critical  as  we  go  forward  to  make  our  commit- 
ment to  funding  very  clear.  If  schools  are  getting  planning  money 
and  have  to  anticipate  States  and  the  Federal  Government  reduc- 
ing the  resources  available,  how  should  they  plan?  Or  should  they 
say,  "In  order  to  meet  the  goals,  this  is  what  we  need,  and  we  will 
plan  accordingly." 

Secretary  Riley.  Senator,  I  think  that  thinking  about  that  is  ex- 
tremely important,  and  I  was  certainly  pleased  at  your  "sense  of 
the  Senate"  resolution  that  really  brought  out  I  thought,  some  ex- 
cellent education  vision  in  terms  of  the  future  and  where  this  coun- 
try is  going  in  terms  of  our  resources — I  mean,  are  we  going  to 
spend  it  all  on  the  deficit,  or  are  we  going  to  spend  it  on  whatever. 
I  think  that  the  kind  of  thrust  that  you  all  are  thinking  about 
would  be  wonderful  for  this  country's  future. 

It  is  awfully  hard  for  us,  though.  Since  around  94  percent,  as  you 
know,  are  State  and  local  funds,  we  have  to  be  careful  to  signal  to 
State  and  local  decisionmakers  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  big  shift 
in  the  responsibility,  and  that  is  not  going  to  happen.  What  we  are 
talking  about,  really,  is  the  same  responsibility,  but  more  atten- 
tion, more  of  a  priority  for  education. 

If  we  are  to  reach  the  goals,  or  move  a  long  distance  toward 
reaching  them,  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  education  as  a  top  pri- 
ority in  terms  of  resource  ^location.  I  think  the  President  has  cer- 
tainly backed  up  that  concept,  as  tight  as  the  1995  budget  rec- 
ommendation from  him,  to  see  that  education  does  have  a  signifi- 
cant increase,  a  7  percent  increase,  and  10.5  percent  on  Title  I,  and 
so  forth. 

The  next  year,  the  planned  budget  is  to  go  up  more  than  that. 
So  we  are  really  looking  at  Groals  2000,  for  example,  going  to  $1 
billion  and  other  general  increases. 

The  President's  concept  is  to  shift  funds  in  this  country  to  human 
investment,  and  education  has  to  be  at  the  top  of  that  list. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  would  think  in  terms  of  moving  more 
in  prioritizing  funds  for  education,  training,  and  related  areas. 
When  you  look  at  Head  Start  and  immunization,  you  really  have 
to  think  through  the  whole  situation  and  the  connection  between 
Head  Start  and  a  student  at  Harvard  or  Stanford  or  wherever;  and 
the  connection  with  inmates  in  prison  and  what  was  done  when 
they  were  in  the  3rd  gn^ade  and  so  forth. 

So  I  think  if  we  reallv  plan  for  the  future  the  way  we  should — 
and  I  know  I  am  speaking  exactly  in  the  direction  that  you  are 
thinking  because  I  have  heard  you  speak  to  it — that  is  to  really, 
seriously  move  education  to  a  top  priority  in  this  country. 
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Senator  Jeffords.  I  would  just  like  to  mention  that  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  this  country  had  an  educational  crisis  with  a 
quarter  of  a  generation  who  missed  the  opportunities  for  skill 
training  and  higher  education.  We  saw  the  crisis  and  raised  the 
percentage  that  we  were  spending  on  education  at  that  time  from 
less  than  2  percent  to  10  percent,  and  appropriated  in  1  year  what 
would  be  the  present-day  equivalent  of  $40  billion  in  order  to  ad- 
dress the  problem. 

I  would  just  like  to  point  that  out,  that  when  we  had  that  edu- 
cational crisis,  we  dedicated  the  necessary  resources  to  a  top  prior- 
ity. So  it  is  something  we  have  done  before,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
do  it  again. 

I  would  also  just  point  out  that  if  you  look  at  what  this  commit- 
tee has  suggested  ought  to  be  available  in  resources  for  present 
education  programs,  you  will  see  quite  a  disparity  as  to  what  is  ac- 
tually appropriated.  In  order  to  be  fully  funded,  K  through  12  pro- 
gp^ams  need  about  $30  billion  more  per  year,  and  higher  education 
programs  need  about  $14  billion  more.  So  there  is  a  huge  amount 
of  unavailable  resources  out  there. 

As  I  say,  it  is  our  responsibility  here  in  Congfress  to  direct  more 
resources  to  education,  and  I  appreciate  very  much  your  state- 
ments on  the  importance  of  this  as  a  priority.  I  hope  we  can  focus 
on  it,  because  if  you  take  a  look  at  the  goals  that  we  have — and 
this  is  not  relative  to  K  through  12 — ^but  by  the  year  2000,  we  are 
going  to  make  75  million  semi-literate  or  illiterate  people  literate 
in  this  country,  that  is  the  goal,  but  the  thought  of  being  able  to 
achieve  that  with  present  resources  just  boggles  the  mind. 

But  if  you  get  down  to  the  more  realistic  issues,  when  we  get  into 
some  of  the  requirements  set  forth  by  the  Goals  Panel,  saying  that 
we  should  extend  the  school  year  20  to  40  days,  that  is  $36  billion 
a  year,  or  $72  billion  a  year  extra. 

So  planning  for  the  year  2000  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  if  we 
do  not  give  some  indication  that  there  are  going  to  be  some  re- 
sources to  meet  the  needs  that  exist. 

I  would  like  to  get  back  to  what  Senator  Kassebaum  was  talking 
about,  and  that  is  the  rural  areas.  Basically,  the  GAO  report  sug- 
gests that  the  formula  that  you  have  proposed  favors  urban  dis- 
tricts over  rural  districts  in  all  instances  regardless  of  their  level 
of  poverty.  How  do  you  propose  to  continue  serving  needy  poor  chil- 
dren who  live  in  rural  areas  while  decreasing  the  amount  of  money 
going  to  those  areas? 

Secretary  Riley.  Tom? 

Mr.  Payzant.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my  response  to  Senator  Kasse- 
baum's  question,  the  administration's  formula  funding  proposal, 
which  would  put  50  percent  of  the  dollars  in  basic  grants  and  50 
percent  in  concentration  grants,  would  generally  help  high-poverty 
rural  school  districts  just  as  it  helps  hi^-poverty  urban  school  dis- 
tricts. 

For  those  situations  where  you  might  have  a  fairly  low-poverty 
county  but  a  high-poverty  school  district  within  it,  our  proposal 
gives  the  State  the  flexibility  to  set  aside  10  percent  of  the  Title 
I  dollars  to  use  in  allocating  to  those  high-poverty  districts  in  an 
otherwise  lower-poverty  county. 
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Senator  Jeffords.  You  are  talking,  though,  in  percentage  and 
not  dollars.  I  g^ess  that  is  our  concern,  whether  or  not  that  10  per- 
cent is  going  to  be  sufficient  if  the  majority  of  the  problem  is  in 
those  areas.  I  think  that  is  our  concern,  and  I  do  not  think  your 
percentage  necessarily  gives  us  that  answer. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Harkin  is  necessarily  absent  and  is 
chairing  another  hearing  on  disabilities,  and  we  will  include  his 
statement  in  the  record,  as  well  as  statements  of  Senators  Simon, 
Hatch,  Thurmond,  and  Durenberger. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Senators  Simon,  Harkin,  Thurmond, 
Hatch,  and  Durenberger  follow:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Simon 

Every  few  years,  we  review  the  Federal  contribution  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  Today  marks  the  beginning  of  that 
process  in  the  Senate.  The  task  before  us  is  challenging.  We  must 
do  more  than  tinker  around  the  edges.  We  must  be  bold  and  deter- 
mined if  we  are  to  ensure  a  quality  education  for  every  child  in 
America. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  Secretary  Riley  here  today.  He  has  shown 
remarkable  leadership  and  vision  both  as  a  Governor  and  as  Sec- 
retary. He  and  his  staff  have  submitted  an  innovative  and  thought- 
ful proposal  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  (ESEA).  I  hope  we  can  help  them  realize  the 
goals  they  have  set  out. 

This  has  been  a  rewarding  year  for  those  involved  in  education. 
Last  month,  the  Senate  passed  President  Clinton's  Goals  2000  ini- 
tiative. This  bill  provides  a  national  framework  for  education  re- 
form by  setting  high  standards  for  student  achievement  and  offer- 
ing schools  assistance  to  attain  these  goals.  Along  with  the  Goals 
2000  bill,  the  Senate  also  passed  two  other  important  pieces  of  edu- 
cation legislation.  One  is  the  Safe  Schools  Act  which  is  designed  to 
help  schools  address  problems  of  crime  and  violence.  The  second  re- 
authorizes and  restructures  the  Office  of  Educational  Research  and 
Improvement  in  order  to  promote  useful,  high  quality  research. 

Another  major  piece  of  legislation  we  passed  was  the  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  Act,  which  I  was  pleased  to  sponsor.  This  bill 
will  help  thousands  of  students  receive  the  training  and  education 
thev  need  to  compete  in  today's  work  force  by  setting  guidelines 
and  offering  start-up  "venture  capital"  for  statewide  scnool-to-work 
transition  systems.  The  programs  will  be  open  to  all  students  but 
will  be  particularly  useful  to  the  so-called  "forgotten  half  of  high 
school  students  who  do  not  go  on  to  college.  This  is  ''hire  education" 
that  offers  hands-on  learning  to  help  students  envision  and  plan  for 
the  jobs  of  tomorrow. 

None  of  these  measures  alone  will  solve  all  our  education  prob- 
lems, but  each  is  an  important  piece  of  the  puzzle.  It  is  up  to  us 
to  continue  to  fill  in  the  missing  pieces.  The  reauthorization  of 
ESEA  is  one  of  the  key  pieces. 

In  1983,  more  than  a  decade  ago,  "A  Nation  at  Risk"  was  pub- 
lished. It  is  important  to  note  that  this  report  was  not  issued  by 
a  group  of  radical  education  reformers,  but  by  President  Reagan. 
The  report  decried  the  quality  of  education  being  provided  to  our 
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children.  It  warned  that  unless  a  serious  and  concerted  effort  were 
made  to  improve  our  education  system,  a  whole  generation  of 
young  people  would  be  endangered. 

The  report  raised  awareness  about  many  problems.  Yet  our  chil- 
dren are  at  no  less  risk  now  than  they  were  11  years  ago.  Too 
much  time  has  passed  for  so  little  to  have  been  done.  This  Admin- 
istration is  to  be  commended  for  responding  to  the  concerns  raised 
in  "A  Nation  at  Risk",  and  many  subsequent  reports,  by  mounting 
a  serious  effort  to  improve  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

The  Administration  has  wisely  proposed  targeting  Title  I  money 
in  order  to  renew  its  focus  on  poor  children.  This  is  consistent  with 
the  original  purpose  of  Title  I,  which  is  to  boost  the  achievement 
of  disadvantaged  students.  These  students  require  special  attention 
given  the  niam^  obstacles  they  face  in  reaching  their  potential. 

Currently,  Title  I  money  is  spread  too  thinly.  Ninety  percent  of 
school  districts  receive  Title  I  money.  Yet  13%  of  high  poverty 
schools  get  no  money.  We  need  to  have  the  courage  to  fund  the  pro- 
gram consistent  with  its  intended  purpose.  Furthermore,  we  need 
to  ensure  that  we  use  allocation  methods  that  correctly  identify  all 
high  poverty  schools,  including  those  whose  poverty  may  be  ob- 
scured because  they  are  located  in  higher  income  regions. 

Targeting  Title  I  money  is  important,  but  it  does  not  get  at  the 
root  of  the  problem.  We  must  address  the  glaring  disparities  in 
school  funding.  Last  year,  several  of  my  colleagues  and  I  held  a  se- 
ries of  hearings  to  look  at  school  finance,  and  to  explore  the  role 
of  the  Federal  government  in  encouraging  states  to  equalize  school 
funding.  I  held  a  hearing  in  East  St.  Louis,  which  has  become  a 
symbol  of  this  problem,  in  part  due  to  the  vivid  descriptions  in  Jon- 
athan Kozol's  book,  Savage  Inequalities. 

Through  these  hearings,  Mr.  Kozol's  book,  and  my  own  visits  to 
schools,  I  have  learned  a  lot  about  the  deplorable  conditions  we 
provide  for  many  of  our  poorest  students.  It  is  discouraging  to  visit 
a  school  where  students  have  workbooks  in  which  students  from 
previous  years  already  have  penciled  in  answers.  It  is  discouraging 
to  visit  a  school  with  730  students  and  only  one  half-time  coun- 
selor. During  our  hearings.  Senator  Dodd  talked  about  his  sister 
who  is  an  elementary  school  teacher  in  Hartford  having  to  buy  pen- 
cils, paper,  and  even  toilet  paper  for  her  students  with  her  own 
money.  Teachers  all  across  the  country  have  similar  stories. 

Pencils,  paper,  and  toilet  paper,  as  well  as  textbooks,  competent 
teachers  and  a  safe  and  healthful  learning  environment  are  basic 
and  essential  components  of  an  education  system.  It  is  grossly  un- 
fair to  ask  our  students  to  meet  world-class  standards  and  then 
denv  them  these  rudimentary  resources. 

Tne  heart  of  the  problem  is  the  way  we  fimd  education,  which 
is  primarily  through  property  taxes.  In  Illinois,  the  per-student 
value  of  property  ranges  from  $5,445  to  $880,974.  Our  statewide 
annual  average  for  per  pupil  expenditures  in  1990  was  $4,200,  with 
a  high  of  $12,900  and  a  low  of  $2,100.  Those  that  spend  less  do  so 
because  they  have  less.  There  are  districts  that  could  tax  them- 
selves to  the  point  of  bankruptcy  and  still  not  be  able  to  adequately 
fund  their  schools. 

Over  time,  this  situation  has  only  gotten  worse.  Education  in  Illi- 
nois has  come  to  depend  more,  not  less,  on  local  property  taxes.  In 
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Illinois,  the  State  share  of  education  funding  has  declined  from 
48%  in  1976  to  33%  at  present.  Moreover,  each  of  the  contributing 
parties — Federal,  State,  and  local — now  devote  a  smaller  part  of 
their  budgets  to  education  than  they  did  previously.  In  1966,  State 
and  Local  governments  spent  40  percent  of  their  budgets  on  edu- 
cation. In  nscal  year  1991,  that  figure  had  decreased  to  29  percent. 
In  1949,  the  Federal  government  spent  nine  percent  of  its  budget 
on  education;  today  it  spends  just  two  or  three  percent. 

We  are  the  only  industrial  country  to  fund  education  based  on 
wealth.  It  is  interesting  that  Sweden,  which  does  not  have  the  ex- 
tremes of  poverty  that  we  have,  has  a  policy  of  spending  two  to 
three  times  more  per  student  on  education  in  the  more  disadvan- 
taged areas.  We  have  stumbled  into  a  system  in  which  we  do  ex- 
actly the  opposite.  This  must  change. 

Many  opponents  of  school  financing  reform  argue  that  more 
money  will  not  improve  education.  They  cite  research  which  pur- 
portedly shows  no  link  between  expenditures  and  student  perform- 
ance. I  would  agree  that  money  alone  is  not  the  answer.  There 
must  be  some  degree  of  accountability  that  assures  fimds  will  be 
used  appropriately.  And  efforts  must  be  made  in  other  areas.  How- 
ever, we  learned  from  our  hearings  that  some  types  of  expenditures 
do  make  a  difference. 

For  example,  while  reducing  class  size  below  a  certain  number 
may  not  improve  student  performance,  there  is  an  effect  for  class 
size  once  you  get  above  the  low  twenties.  The  larger  the  class  size 
over  this  amount,  the  lower  performance.  We  also  hear  that  teach- 
er salaries  do  not  matter.  However,  very  few  studies  look  at  dis- 
crepancies between  teacher  salaries  in  adjacent  communities.  A  re- 
cent article  in  Education  Week  featured  Bennett  Brown,  a  bright 
M.I.T  graduate,  who  chose  to  work  in  an  inner-city  school  in  Chi- 
cago. Of  course,  one  thing  that  makes  this  newsworthy  is  that  you 
would  assume  someone  this  talented  would  choose  to  work  in  a 
nearby  suburban  school  where  he  or  she  could  work  in  a  better 
equipped  facility  and  earn  several  thousand  dollars  more  annually. 
And,  indeed,  Chicago  undoubtedly  loses  many  highly  qualified 
teachers  for  this  reason  every  year. 

Another  example:  there  was  a  recent  report,  widely  cited,  that 
students  in  states  that  spend  less  for  education  have  slightly  high- 
er SAT  scores  than  students  in  states  that  spend  more.  However, 
when  examined  more  closely,  the  results  show  that  only  6%  of  high 
schools  seniors — the  cream  of  the  crop  students — in  these  low 
spending  states  took  the  SAT.  In  the  high  spending  states,  69%  of 
seniors  took  the  SAT.  So,  what  the  study  actually  shows  is  that  the 
tjrpical  student  in  a  high  spending  State  is  more  likely  to  aspire  to 
go  to  college  and  does  almost  as  well  on  the  SAT  as  the  cream  of 
the  crop  students  in  low  spending  states.  Such  statistics  indicate 
that  spending  does  indeed  matter. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  announced 
that  145  of  our  932  school  districts  were  having  financial  difficulty. 
This  represents  a  30  percent  increase  over  the  previous  year.  In  re- 
sponse, our  State  Superintendent,  Robert  Leininger,  who  is  step- 
ping down  from  his  post,  lamented  publicly  that  during  his  tenure, 
very  little  had  changed  regarding  education  funding.  He  said:  "Ade- 
quate funding  is  the  backbone  of  school  reform.  We  know  the  solu- 
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tion.  However,  our  collective  leaders  lack  the  desire,  the  inclina- 
tion, and  the  fortitude  to  take  legislative  action." 

I  would  like  to  prove  Superintendent  Leininger  wrong.  I  too  am 
concerned  about  the  inability,  or  unwillingness,  of  States  to  address 
such  unfair  systems  of  funding  education.  Even  with  an  increase 
in  Federal  education  funding,  most  money  for  education  will  still 
come  from  State  and  local  governments.  So  that  is  where  the 
change  must  occur. 

In  a  recent  statement,  Secretary  Riley  quoted  John  Dewey: 
"What  the  best  and  wisest  parent  wants  for  his  [her]  child,  that 
must  be  what  the  community  wants  for  all  of  its  children:  Any 
other  ideal  for  our  schools  is  narrow  and  unlovely;  it  destroys  our 
democracy."  That  nicely  summarizes  the  general  direction  in  which 
we  should  be  heading. 

So  I  ask  that  we  as  a  Congress,  along  with  the  Secretary  and  the 
Administration,  be  bold  both  in  our  vision  and  our  action.  We  have 
proved  we  can  be  bold  in  the  former.  Having  just  passed  the  Goals 
2000  bill,  we  set  high  expectations  for  our  students.  Now  is  the 
time  to  set  equally  high  expectations  for  ourselves. 

At  the  same  time  we  ask  States  to  do  more,  one  bold  step  we  can 
make  is  to  dramatically  increase  Federal  support  for  education. 
Last  Fall,  I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor,  along  with  Senator  Jeffords 
and  Senator  Dodd,  a  Sense-of-Senate  Resolution,  in  which  we  pro- 
posed that  the  Federal  Grovemment  increase  by  1%  each  year  the 
proportion  of  the  Federal  Budget  that  goes  to  education,  until  we 
reach  10%.  My  only  regret  is  that  we  did  not  ask  for  a  Roll  Call 
vote  on  that  resolution.  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  we  hold 
that  vote  and  it  passes  resoundingly. 

In  the  meantime,  I  would  ask  Secretary  Riley,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Payzant,  and  others,  to  begin  to  think  about  what  we  would 
do  with  additional  resources.  Because  I  think  that  once  we  have 
clear  and  concrete  intentions  for  that  money,  our  colleagues  will 
much  more  readily  support  it. 

I  would  now  like  to  comment  on  some  specific  programs  that  I 
think  we  need  to  support.  First,  I  think  we  need  to  ask  more  of 
parents.  At  the  same  time,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  provide  these 
parents  with  assistance  in  being  the  primary  educators  of  their 
own  children.  I  am  pleased  that  we  will  be  authorizing  the  Even 
Start  Family  Literacy  Program,  which  combines  early  childhood 
education  for  children  in  low-income  areas  and  adult  basic  edu- 
cation for  their  parents.  Many  impoverished  parents  see  academic 
failure  as  inevitable  for  their  children — just  as  their  parents  did  be- 
fore them.  The  home  is  the  child's  first  classroom  and  the  parent 
is  the  child's  first  teacher.  Too  often  our  education  system  is  ham- 
pered because  of  problems  of  the  family  and  the  community.  Even 
Start  addresses  the  needs  of  the  most  at-risk"  families  in  the  Na- 
tion through  a  family-centered  approach. 

Even  Start  works  because  it  gets  at  the  root  of  school  failure  and 
under  education.  Working  in  coordination  with  other  programs,  in- 
cluding the  Adult  Education  Act,  JTPA,  Head  Start,  and  volunteer 
literacy  programs.  Even  Start  builds  partnerships  within  families 
so  that  members  reinforce  each  others'  learning.  This  enables  at- 
risk  children  to  "start  even"  with  children  from  other  families.  Re- 
search has  proven  that  Even  Start  is  an  effective  program,  and  I 
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am  pleased  that  the  President  has  recommended  an  increase  in 
funding  for  next  year. 

Second,  we  must  do  more  to  provide  all  students  with  instruction 
in  foreign  languages.  We  as  a  Congress  voted  to  put  foreign  lan- 
guages in  the  set  of  core  academic  subjects  defined  in  the  National 
Education  Goals.  I  was  disappointed,  though,  that  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Assistance  has  been  eliminated  from  the  Administration's 
proposed  1995  budget.  This  is  inconsistent  with  our  commitment  to 
ensure  that  foreign  languages  are  a  component  of  basic  education. 
The  Secretary  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  this  money  restored 
in  the  ESEA  bill  passed  by  Congress. 

Third,  I  think  we  need  to  do  more  to  support  our  country's  librar- 
ies. Access  to  adequate  library  facilities  is  essential  to  the  effective 
education  of  our  Nation's  young  people.  A  recent  study  showed  that 
library  and  media  spending  was  one  of  the  best  predictors  of  stu- 
dent achievement,  even  after  controlling  for  other  factors  such  as 
the  social  and  economic  status  of  parents.  Yet  in  recent  years,  our 
school  libraries  have  not  received  the  funding  they  need  to  serve 
students  and  teachers  effectively. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  provided 
separate  funding  for  school  library  programs.  During  the  70's  and 
80's,  however.  Congress  merged  funding  for  all  school  programs 
into  block  grants.  As  a  result  of  the  merger,  funding  for  school  li- 
braries declined  dramatically.  The  lack  of  funding  has  taken  a 
heavy  toll  on  the  state  of  our  school  libraries.  In  California,  for  ex- 
ample, more  than  half  of  all  school  libraries  have  closed  during  the 
last  10  years.  In  that  State,  a  young  person  in  a  correctional  insti- 
tution has  better  access  to  library  facilities  than  does  the  average 
student.  In  those  school  libraries  which  remain  in  operation,  collec- 
tions are  hopelessly  outdated.  The  average  publication  date  of  a 
school  library  book  is  late  1960's.  Our  school  library  collections  are 
so  obsolete  that  over  half  of  the  books  on  space  exploration  were 
written  before  the  U.S.  put  a  man  on  the  moon. 

If  we  are  to  prepare  our  Nation's  children  for  the  challenges  of 
the  future,  every  school  in  the  United  States  must  be  equipped 
with  the  best  and  most  up-to-date  library  resources  available.  I 
have  introduced  S.  266,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Li- 
brary Media  Act,  which  would  provide  the  necessary  funding  and 
direction  to  develop  first-rate  library  facilities  in  our  Nation's 
schools.  I  hope  we  can  incorporate  this  bill  into  the  Committee's  ef- 
forts on  ESEA  and  other  education  and  technology  legislation. 

The  reauthorization  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  presents  us  with  an  unique  opportunity.  Nothing  is  more  im- 
portant to  our  country's  future  than  our  children.  If  we  want  our 
children  and  future  generations  to  do  better  and  compete,  we  will 
have  to  ensure  that  they  are  well-educated.  This  means  demanding 
more  of  our  students,  but  at  the  same  time  demanding  more  of  our- 
selves. I  look  forward  to  working  with  my  colleagues  on  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Harkin 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  Labor  Committee  begins  hearings  on  a 
very  important  piece  of  legislation — Improving  America's  Schools 
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Act.  This  bill  reauthorizes  Federal  programs  to  support  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

The  103rd  Session  of  Congress  will  one  of  the  most  productive  on 
record  when  it  comes  to  improving  education.  We  nave  already 
passed  several  important  pieces  of  legislation.  Last  year  we  re- 
formed the  student  loan  program  and  passed  a  national  service 
program.  Earlier  this  year  the  Senate  passed  four  important  bills 
which  are  awaiting  conference  with  the  House — Goals  2000:  Edu- 
cate America  Act,  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement 
Reauthorization,  Safe  Schools  Act  and  the  School  to  Work  Opportu- 
nities Act.  Last  month  the  Labor  Committee  reported  the  Tech- 
nology for  Education  Act. 

This  aggressive  activity  says  loudly  and  clearly  to  the  American 
people  that  education  is  vital  to  the  future  of  our  Nation  and  that 
we  are  prepared  to  give  it  the  importance.  We  must  have  the  best- 
educated,  healthiest  and  most  skilled  workers  if  the  United  States 
is  to  compete  effectively  in  the  international  marketplace. 

All  of  tne  activity  that  we  have  taken  thus  far,  while  very  impor- 
tant, is  the  warm-up  act  for  the  main  event.  We  begin  the  main 
event  today  with  this  hearing  to  reauthorize  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act. 

During  the  next  few  weeks,  we  will  have  a  lively  discussion 
about  the  many  issues  surrounding  this  legislation.  As  the  Sec- 
retary knows,  I  have  grave  concerns  about  changes  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  Title  I  funds.  As  we  debate  this  bill,  I  hope  this  committee 
can  revise  the  formula  so  that  we  will  not  pull  the  rug  out  from 
underneath  many  needy  and  deserving  students. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  Secretary  for  putting  together  a 
bill,  in  a  short  period  of  time,  designed  to  improve  our  Nation's 
schools  for  all  students.  I  look  forward  to  his  testimony  and  work- 
ing with  my  colleagues  on  this  major  piece  of  education  legislation. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Thurmond 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  this  morning  to  receive 
testimony  concerning  S.  1513,  the  "Improving  America's  Schools 
Act".  I  would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  extending  a  warn  wel- 
come to  the  Secretary  of  Education,  Secretary  Riley. 

As  you  know,  S.  1513  reauthorizes  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act.  It  provides  assistance  to  help  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  disadvantaged  students.  It  encourages  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  innovative  instructional  tech- 
niques. It  supplies  supplemental  aid  through  'Talock  grants".  The 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  also  encourages  the  im- 
provement of  instruction  in  key  subject  areas  such  as  math  and 
science. 

S.  1513  will  link  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
to  the  systemic  reform  framework  established  under  the  "Goals 
2000"  legislation  recently  passed  by  the  Senate.  I  am  concerned 
that  this  measure  will  eliminate  the  voluntary  process  outlined  in 
Goals  2000.  I  am  also  concerned  that  we  will  be  tying  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  progprams  to  reforms  that  have  yet 
to  be  established  or  proven. 

We  should  provide  assistance  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  to  he^  our  young  people  obtain  a  high  quality  education 
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from  preschool  to  high  school.  However,  we  must  provide  our  as- 
sistance in  a  way  that  eliminates  the  unnecessary  burdens  of  ex- 
cess paperwork  and  prescriptive  regulations.  We  should  also  ensure 
that  our  assistance  remains  flexible  enough  to  allow  the  local  edu- 
cation agencies  to  decide  what  is  right  for  their  community  and 
what  their  educational  needs  are. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  number  of  the  issues  addressed  in  this  legisla- 
tion include  broadening  the  professional  development  of  teachers 
beyond  math  and  science,  changing  the  current  allocation  formulas 
of  Chapter  1,  and  mandating  elementary  age  health  screenings.  I 
believe  these  issues  deserve  further  discussion  and  consideration. 

A  solid  education  is  critical  to  shaping  the  lives  of  our  children 
and  to  the  future  of  our  Nation.  Today,  we  begin  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  encourage  fundamental  education  reform. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  welcome  you  Mr.  Secretary,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  your  testimony. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Hatch 

Good  morning.  I  want  to  join  the  Chairman  and  the  Ranking 
Member  in  welcoming  Secretary  Rilev.  We  have  important  business 
to  take  care  of  today,  and  I  look  forward  to  reviewing  the  Sec- 
retary's testimony. 

I  hope  that  this  will  be  the  start  of  a  meaningful  dialogue  on  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

I  know  for  certain  that  no  one  in  this  room  underestimates  the 
significance  of  this  legislation.  Our  work  in  this  Congress  will  de- 
termine education  policy  up  until  the  year  2000.  The  impact  on  our 
children  and  grandchildren  is  inestimable. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the  Secretary  Riley  and  my 
friends  and  colleagues  on  this  committee  as  we  undertake  this 
challenge.  Since  1965,  this  legislation  has  provided  important  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  State  and  local  education  agencies.  The  resources 
authorized  in  this  legislation  have  been  an  essential  aid  to  school 
districts  striving  to  accomplish  their  main  mission — ^the  education 
of  our  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  10  years  since  A  Nation  at  Risk  sounded 
the  alarm  for  systemic  educational  reform,  many  states  have  taken 
up  the  call  and  have  begun  the  arduous  work  of  improving  our 
schools.  Many  states  have  begun  or  are  in  the  process  of  enacting 
specific  reform  initiatives,  many  of  which  have  been  suggested  by 
local  school  districts  or  the  successful  experience  of  individual 
classrooms. 

I  am  concerned  that  in  the  process  of  giving  states  and  local  edu- 
cation agencies  assistance — assistance  that  State  and  local  edu- 
cation agencies  have  come  to  rely  on — that  we  do  not  compel  states 
to  comply  with  a  myriad  of  Federal  directives  or  to  adjust  to  feder- 
ally generated  reform  strategies  that  are  inappropriate  for  them. 

I  am  concerned  that,  in  our  zeal  to  improve  American  education 
across-the-board,  we  do  not  send  the  message  to  dedicated  class- 
room teachers,  principals,  school  board  members,  and  niaiw,  many 
others  who  have  toiled  to  improve  education  that  their  efforts  are 
worthless  or  meaningless  because  their  programs  and  ideas  do  not 
conform  to  a  federally  sanctioned  idea  of  "reform." 
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As  Secretary  Riley  is  a  former  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  I 
know  he  understands  these  concerns.  He  knows  the  burdens  of 
Federal  mandates  first  hand.  He  knows  as  we  all  do  that  govern- 
ment mandates  are  often  counterproductive;  they  waste  precious 
resources  that  ought  to  be  used  in  classrooms;  and  they  stifle  inno- 
vation, local  collaboration,  and  initiative. 

I  want  to  support  this  bill  because  I  know  how  tough  it  is  to  run 
a  school  system  nowdays.  I  know  that  it  takes  major  money  to  keep 
up  with  even  basic  educational  materials  and  technology  1  to  pro- 
vide teachers  the  opportunity  for  further  development,  to  reach 
kids  with  special  needs,  to  maintain  s£ife  and  adequate  school  fa- 
cilities, and — in  many  cases  like  Utah's — ^to  transport  kids  many 
miles  to  school. 

If  this  measure  C£in  provide  assistance  for  these  things,  this  Con- 
gress will  have  done  a  great  service  for  those  where  it  really 
counts.  We  teach  kids  in  classrooms,  not  conference  rooms. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  us  to  bear  in  mind  that  Fed- 
eral assistance  needs  to  be  fair  and  equitably  distributed  to  all 
states.  It  is  time  that  we  stopped  trying  to  gerrymander  the  for- 
mula to  favor  one  part  of  the  country  over  another.  We  should  be 
treating  kids  in  every  State  the  same. 

States  like  Utah,  which  despite  exemplary  tax  effort  are  not  able 
to  spend  as  much  per  pupil,  are  routinely  penalized  under  the  cur- 
rent formula.  Nor  are  we  treated  fairly  under  the  proposed  formula 
in  Title  I  of  S.  1513. 

Because  Utah  does  not  the  same  concentrations  of  urban  poverty 
as  other  states  does  not  mean  that  we  do  not  have  a  legitimate 
need  for  Federal  education  assistance.  Our  educational  needs,  par- 
ticularly in  our  rural  areas,  are  just  as  critical.  I  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  the  Secretary  that  this  formula  must  be  revisited. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Secretary  Riley  to  address  these 
importsuit  issues.  And,  again,  I  want  to  extend  my  warmest  wel- 
come to  him  today. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Durenberger 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  begin  by  welcoming  Secretary  Riley  and 
thanking  him  for  his  leadership  and  his  openness  to  considering 
the  views  of  all  of  us  who  share  his  vision  for  education  and  its 
value  to  the  future.  He  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  1980's  brand  of 
"education  governors."  And,  with  our  support  and  counsel,  he  can 
be  an  outstanding  Secretary  of  Education,  as  well. 

This  reauthorization  is  of  great  interest  to  my  State,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  look  forward  to  working  closely  with  you  and  with  the 
administration  on  this  legislation — to  represent  tne  issues  of  most 
importance  to  Minnesota.  They  include: 

The  future  of  Chapter  I — reconciling  the  administration's  goal  of 
targeting  funds  where  low  income  kids  are  concentrated  with  the 
needs  and  realities  of  all  districts — especially  small  districts  in 
rural  areas. 

The  special  needs  of  different  types  of  learners  including  gifled 
and  talented  students,  students  who  may  not  be  bound  for  college, 
students  with  disabilities,  and  refugees,  immigp-ants  and  other  stu- 
dents for  whom  English  is  a  second  language. 
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Finding  every  way  possible  to  integrate  service  and  workplace 
learning  and  new  technologies  into  the  fabric  of  existing  Federal 
education  programs — ^to  make  these  teaching  and  learning  meth- 
odologies an  integral  part  of  education  reform. 

Addressing  rising  levels  of  violence  and  disruption  in  schools 
while  maintaining  a  strong  commitment  to  preventing  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  in  all  our  Nation's  schools. 

Making  ESEA  a  positive  part  of  State  and  local  education  reform 
initiatives — without  the  prescriptive  involvement  that  too  often 
seems  to  follow  Federal  programs  and  Federal  funding. 

On  this  last  point,  I  second  what  others — including  Governor 
Carroll  Campbell  in  his  letter  to  the  President — ^have  said  about 
the  strong  objections  that  many  of  us  in  the  Senate  have  with  Op- 
portunity to  Learn  Standards.  They  had  no  place  in  Goals  2000  and 
they  have  no  place  in  this  bill  either. 

The  debate  over  Opportunity  to  Learn  Standards,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  not  just  over  "top  down  control"  or  unwise  Federal  involvement 
in  local  schools.  Opportunity  to  Learn  Standards  run  totally 
against  the  movement  we're  now  seeing  nationally  toward  choice 
and  diversity  in  how  we  both  teach  and  learn  ,  ,  ,  and  toward 
holding  schools  accountable  for  results  ,  .  ,  for  what  student  actu- 
ally learn. 

Any  connection  between  ESEA  programs  or  funding  and  Oppor- 
tunity to  Learn  Standards  would  represent  a  major  setback  in  the 
direction  State-based  education  reform  is  now  taking.  Any  such 
connection  would  also  place  this  very  important  piece  of  legislation 
in  very  serious  jeopardy, 

I  don't  want  to  face  that  choice,  Mr.  Chairman.  And,  I  don't  be- 
lieve the  majority  of  Members  of  the  Senate — or  the  administration 
want  to  face  that  choice  either. 

Finally,  let  me  point  out  one  very  positive  feature  in  this  bill  and 
raise  a  concern  that  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  address  together 
prior  to  reporting  ESEA  to  the  Senate  floor. 

The  Chairman,  the  Secretary  and  members  of  this  committee 
know  of  my  strong  interest  and  support  for  charter  schools.  And, 
I'm  very  pleased  that  the  administration  has  included  a  modest 
new  progfram  to  help  finance  the  start-up  of  charter  schools  in  this 
proposal. 

The  administration's  charter  schools  proposal  is  modeled  after 
legislation  that  I  and  Senators  Lieberman,  Kerrey,  Gorton  and  oth- 
ers introduced  last  year.  It  has  survived  so  far  in  the  House  bill 
and  I  trust  it  will  enjoy  the  support  of  this  committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate, as  well. 

I  do  want  to  point  out,  however,  that  we  will  need  to  be  careful 
in  this  bill  that  we  respect  the  different  ways  in  which  charter 
schools  are  being  authorized  in  the  various  States. 

So  far,  eight  States  have  passed  charter  school  laws  and  a  num- 
ber of  others  are  actively  considering  charter  school  proposals. 
Those  laws  and  proposals  have  many  points  in  common,  but  also 
some  important  diflTerences,  One  such  difference  is  over  what  agen- 
cies may  authorize  charter  schools. 

Some  States  limit  chartering  authority  to  local  school  districts, 
for  example,  while  others  allow  a  role  for  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation— ^to  either  charter  schools  directly  or  on  appeal.  Still  others 
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are  authorizing  chartering  agencies  other  than  State  or  local  edu- 
cation agencies — ^including  county  or  area-wide  school  districts, 
public  higher  education  institutions  or  State  agencies  other  than 
the  Department  of  Education. 

As  we  authorize  start-up  funding  for  those  schools,  we  should  re- 
spect the  different  chartering  authorities  that  States  designate.  But 
the  current  Senate  bill  limits  funding  eligibility  to  schools  char- 
tered by  State  or  local  education  agencies.  And,  the  House  bill  is 
even  more  restrictive,  limiting  grants  only  to  schools  chartered  by 
local  school  districts. 

That  means  that  charter  schools  in  both  Massachusetts  and 
Michigan  would  not  be  eligible  for  grants  under  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  bill  as  introduced.  And,  it  means  that  at  least  some 
charter  schools  in  several  other  States  would  not  qualify  for  grants 
under  the  House  bill. 

I  hope  we  can  fix  that  problem  during  the  course  of  this  reau- 
thorization, Mr.  Chairman.  Beyond  the  other  broad  principles  out- 
lined in  the  administration's  EfSEA  proposal,  we  are  in  no  position 
to  second  guess  States  in  how  States  wish  to  allow  this  important 
new  innovation  in  to  emerge. 

Let  me  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman  by  noting  that  this  is  a  huge  bill 
and  a  huge  task  we  face  together  as  a  committee.  I  look  forward 
to  your  usual  brand  of  fair  and  effective  leadership.  I  intend  to 
carry  my  share  of  the  load. 

The  (JHAIRMAN.  Senator  Dodd? 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  just  underscore  what  Senator  Jeffords  has  raised.  You 
mentioned  the  "sense  of  the  Senate"  resolution  which  we  co-au- 
thored and  the  hearing  we  will  have  on  Friday  to  look  at  these 
questions.  It  really  is  a  very  fundamental  issue,  and  it  seems  to  me 
we  have  got  to  put  a  lot  of  thought  into  this  as  we  talk  about  all 
the  things  we  want  to  do  in  our  schools. 

I  think  it  would  be  tremendously  innovative  if  we  could  start 
looking  at  this  from  the  perspective  that  we  must  decide  what  we 
want  and  need  to  do  and  where  the  resources  come  from,  and  how 
we  plan  for  these  activities,  so  that  to  some  degree,  we  can  antici- 
pate what  is  coming.  It  seems  to  me  it  makes  it  easier  to  achieve 
our  goals  if  we  are  honest  with  our  constituencies  as  well  as  our 
colleagues  about  how  we  are  going  to  financially  achieve  our  de- 
sired goals  that  we  all  have. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  important  point  and  probably  ought  to  be  the 
subject,  perhaps,  of'^a  hearing  just  on  this  subject  alone,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, during  the  period  of  the  next  couple  of  months,  so  we  might 
talk  about  this.  And  you  might  even  suggest  some  people  whom  we 
ought  to  be  listening  to  in  this  regard  from  your  own  experience  as 
a  Governor  and  others  who  have  given  thought  to  this  issue. 

I  know  we  would  be  deeply  appreciative  of  that,  and  rather  than 
take  up  additional  time  today,  I  just  want  to  underscore  the  point 
that  Senator  Jeffords  and  I  are  trying  to  make  on  this  issue  about 
how  we  allocate  resources. 

Secretary  Riley.  Senator,  I  would  welcome  a  series  of  hearings 
or  whatever.  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  idea.  My  general  concept — 
and  now  is  a  very  good  time  to  be  talking  about  it — ^is  that  we  have 
got  to  convince  the  American  people,  the  parents  and  the  grand- 
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parents  and  the  citizens  out  there,  as  well  as  business  and  labor, 
that  the  public  schools  are  really  on  the  move  to  high  world-class 
standards  across  the  board. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  agree. 

Secretary  Riley.  We  are  in  the  process  of  doing  that.  Groals  2000 
and  School-to-Work  and  ESEA  redone — all  of  those  are  driven  by 
that  message,  and  I  do  believe  that  once  people  really  believe  that 
and  become  part  of  the  schools  and  get  involved  and  active,  then 
I  think  you  will  see  the  kind  of  commitment  they  would  be  willing 
to  make  for  the  future  of  this  country  in  terms  of  education.  But 
they  have  to  believe,  before  they  make  a  strong  commitment,  that 
it  is  worthwhile,  and  it  is  moving  in  the  right  direction. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  agree  totally. 

Let  me  just  ask  a  couple  of  specific  questions,  if  I  can.  The  Safe 
Schools  Act,  which  as  you  know  we  had  strong  support  for  in  the 
Senate,  is  merely  a  first  step.  It  is  designed  to  go  for  a  couple  of 
years  until  we  flesh  out  what  we  want  to  do  here  on  this  bill.  I 
wonder  if  you  could  share  with  us  your  proposal  to  include  violence 
as  a  focus  of  the  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Act  and  to 
build  on  our  efforts  in  safe  schools. 

And  I  wonder  if  you  could  also  address  an  issue  which  is  very 
much  related  but  is  somewhat  of  a  sensitive  issue  because  I  think 
people  get  a  bit  up-tight  talking  about  it,  and  that  is  values.  I  do 
not  even  like  to  use  the  word  "values,"  but  perhaps  "ethics"  is  not 
a  bad  word  to  describe  it.  When  you  are  talking  about  issues  like 
character,  respect,  responsibility,  and  citizenship  and  so  on,  I  do 
not  know  any  reason  why  we  cannot  agree  that  these  are  impor- 
tant and  good  for  our  children.  Considering  how  many  kids  today 
do  not  seem  to  be  learning  these  fundamentals  at  home,  it  seems 
we  should  be  looking  at  how  we  can  incorporate  not  just  stopping 
violence,  but  also  including  tenets  such  as  these  that  truly  are  al- 
ternatives to  violence.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  notions,  of  good 
citizenship,  of  responsibility,  should  be  a  part  of  the  seamless  gar- 
ment of  a  child's  education  be  it  in  a  math  class  or  a  science  class. 
I  wonder  if  you  might  share  with  us  whether  we  might  do  some- 
thing like  that  as  we  talk  about  these  anti-violence  efforts. 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Of  course,  everybody  in  this  country  is  con- 
cerned about  the  violence  and  crime  issue,  and  public  attention,  my 
attention,  your  attention,  everybody s  attention  is  to  that.  And  how 
do  you  respond?  When  you  have  a  crisis  out  there,  of  course,  your 
inclination  is  to  respond  in  a  crisis  way,  and  we  get  into  building 
prisons  and  so  on,  and  certainly  an  awful  lot  of  that  is  needed. 

That  is  not  going  to  resolve  the  long-term  problem.  Education  is 
as  sound  a  way  to  deal  with  the  future  in  terms  of  this  business 
of  violence,  and  as  I  said  earlier,  what  I  consider  to  be  kind  of  a 
"disconnection,"  where  people  just  do  not  care  about  the  rules,  and 
they  do  not  play  by  the  rules  because  they  are  disconnected  to  all 
of  that,  to  society  and  reallv  to  America. 

The  prevention  aspect  oi  it — and  of  course,  the  Safe  Schools  Act 
is  a  very  important  emphasis  on  prevention,  but  as  you  say,  it  is 
a  2-year  or  a  3-year  proposal,  and  it  is  just  a  small  piece  of  it.  But 
it  is  certainly  a  beginning  to  look  at  the  best  way  to  deal  with  it 
in  the  schools,  with  conflict  resolution,  peer  mediation,  and  so  on. 
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The  fact  is,  my  general  feeling  is  that  if  we  can  get  people  at  a 
very  young  age  into  this  idea  of  high  standards,  that  education  is 
important,  that  learning  a  particular  math  problem  or  a  matter  of 
science  is  important  to  them,  and  that  there  is  a  reason,  and  they 
can  connect  that  up  with  their  future  and  so  on,  then  I  think  that 
is  really  the  way  to  bring  about  some  basic  improvement  in  this 
matter  of  violence. 

Then  we  get  into  this  intrusion  issue  of  State  and  local  respon- 
sibility in  terms  of  education  and  moral  issues,  and  those  are  dif- 
ferent from  community  to  community,  and  in  this  diverse  country, 
should  be.  I  mean,  people  decide  how  to  deal  with  their  own  moral 
issues  in  a  mountain  area  of  one  State  differently,  or  from  a  heavy 
urban  area  to  a  rural  farm  area. 

Senator  Dodd.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  was  careful  not  to  use  the  words 
"morals"  and  "values."  Citizenship,  responsibility,  and  fairness, 
those  are  pretty  much  the  same,  aren't  they? 

Secretary  RiLEY.  That  is  a  total  different  thing,  yes,  and  let  me 
go  on  to  speak  to  that  because  you  did  not  mention  that,  but  I  want 
to  point  out  that  we  are  not  into  resolving  these  local  moral  issues, 
and  you  are  not,  either. 

Senator  Dodd.  That  is  right. 

Secretary  Riley.  And  we  were  not  into  that  in  Goals  2000,  or  in 
School-to-Work,  and  we  are  not  into  it  in  the  ESEA.  Now,  when 
you  get  into  things  like  honesty,  truthfulness,  hard  work  pays,  citi- 
zenship, and  those  things,  as  you  have  defined  them  as  ethics,  and 
some  writers  have  made  that  distinction  in  terms  of  semantics — se- 
mantics becomes  very  important,  and  how  you  State  these 
things 

Senator  Dodd.  I  agree. 

Secretary  RiLEY.  I  think  you  cannot  have  a  valueless  school  and 
have  a  good  school.  You  and  I  know  that.  So  if  we  can  somehow 
really  try  to  develop  a  general  concept  of  something  that  all  young 
people  in  American  should  have,  and  everybody  agrees  to  that — ^no- 
body would  think  that  honesty  is  a  value  that  everybody  should  not 
be  tuned  into— so  I  think  there  is  a  place  for  us  in  that,  but  we 
have  to  be  very  careful  with  it  and  make  sure  we  are  not  intruding 
on  the  State  and  local  responsibility  of  dealing  with  how  they  han- 
dle the  moral  issues  of  that  region. 

Senator  Dodd.  Just  one  quick  question  before  my  time  runs  out, 
and  that  is  on  the  transition  between  preschool  and  primary 
grades.  We  are  crafting  a  transition  bill  which  I  know  you  are 
aware  of.  We  see  terrific  things  being  done  with  Head  Start,  family 
involvement,  family  services,  a  lot  of  self-directed  problems  with 
children;  there  are  a  lot  of  wonderful  things  that  are  occurring  in 
Head  Start  and  in  other  pre-school  efforts. 

But,  then  we  find  that  when  we  move  into  the  primary  school, 
that  transitioning  those  terrific  things  that  work — ^and  we  have 
proven  that  they  work — into  the  primary  grades,  it  just  doesn't 
seem  to  happen.  I  wonder  if  you  might  just  comment  briefly  on 
that? 

Secretary  Riley.  I  would  be  happy  to.  I  think  that  is  a  very,  very 
important  issue.  All  of  these  transition  periods  on  into  middle 
school,  and  middle  school  into  high  school,  and  certainly  high 
school  into  higher  education  or  to  work. 
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Donna  Shalala  and  I  have  met  a  number  of  times,  but  we  had 
a  lengthy  meeting  recently,  looking  at  how  we  can  better  connect 
up  kindergarten  and  first  grade  folks  with  Head  Start  and  Head 
Start  folks  with  the  school  people.  We  think  that  is  extremely  im- 
portant. We  need  the  same  transition  attention  at  that  level  that 
we  do  with  labor  and  education  coming  out  of  high  school.  So  we 
are  working  on  that,  and  she  and  I  meet  with  Bob  Reich  frequently 
and  we  talk  about  having  that  smooth  transition  of  preparation 
and  development. 

Goal  one,  of  course,  is  that  all  kids  are  ready  to  learn.  That  puts 
us  right  into  the  concern  for  kids  coming  into  the  school,  Head 
Start,  immunization,  infant  mortality,  teenage  pregnancy,  and  all 
the  other  issues  that  affect  a  young  person's  development. 

Senator  Dodd.  We  are  specifically  working  on  one  here,  and  we 
would  like  to  work  with  you  on  it,  and  that  is  the  Head  Start,  pre- 
school and  primary  transition  period.  We  need  to  get  some  good 
input  from  you  as  we  craft  that. 

Secretary  Riley.  We  would  very  much  like  that.  We  think  it  is 
really  very  important  for  those  of  us  in  education  to  make  the  move 
to  pull  Head  Start  folks  up,  and  it  is  important  for  them  to  pull 
our  people  into  what  they  are  about.  We  think  that  is  very  impor- 
tant. 

Senator  DoDD.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  just  take  a  moment  to  say  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  to  the  Nation's  district  attorneys,  juvenile  judges  and 
families  organization,  and  the  loudest  round  of  applause  was  for 
early  intervention  and  the  recognition  of  those  who  are  trying  to 
deal  with  delinquency  in  this  country.  Their  understanding  is  well 
ahead  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  They  know  the  importance  of  dealing 
with  the  incorrigible  individual  in  an  appropriate  way,  and  also  the 
emphasis  which  you  have  repeated  to  us  here. 

I  think  all  of  us  on  this  committee  imderstanding  that  you  take 
either  a  school  dropout,  or  a  repeater  in  the  first  four  grades,  then 
you  are  oft«n  looking  at  a  teenage  mother,  or  a  drug  addict,  or 
somebody  who  is  going  to  be  in  prison.  And  I  have  been  listening 
to  you  talk  all  morning  about  early  intervention,  and  having  spent 
the  dav  with  the  Attorney  General,  I  know  she  understands  that 
as  well,  and  hopefully,  we  can  begin  to  make  some  prog^ress. 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Coats? 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Welcome,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  apologize  that  I  was  not  here  to  hear 
your  opening  statement  and  some  of  the  questions.  Conflicting  de- 
mands of  more  than  one  committee  required  my  absence  early  on. 

I  first  of  all  want  to  thank  you  for  your  commitment  to  edu- 
cation, which  has  been  clearly  demonstrated,  and  I  appreciate  it. 
I  know  you  are  one  of  the  most  hardworking  members  of  this  ad- 
ministration, and  I  know  where  your  heart  is,  and  I  appreciate 
your  involvement  and  your  efforts. 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Coats.  As  you  remember  from  my  remarks  during  your 
confirmation  hearing,  I  asked  you  a  question  about  the  whole  idea 
of  school  choice  and  discussed  the  idea  of  a  test  program  to  test  the 
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validity  of  that  concept.  The  proponents  think  that  rather  than  un- 
dermining pubhc  education,  it  would  act  as  a  spur  to  greater  com- 
petition and  more  parental  involvement  and  actually  improve  edu- 
cation. I  think  we  have  demonstrated  that  in  my  home  town  of  Fort 
Wayne,  IN,  where  we  have  a  very  viable  public  school  system,  com- 
peting directly  with  a  private  Lutheran  school  system  and  a  paro- 
chial system.  We  have  done  that  for  a  number  of  years,  and  we 
think  that  the  quality  of  education  in  all  three  of  those  systems  is 
enhanced  because  of  that  ability  to  choose. 

The  purpose  of  the  demonstration  program  is  to  extend  that  to 
children  of  low-income  families  who  do  not  have  the  choice  to  go 
outside  the  public  school  system.  Early  on,  Senator  Hatch  offered 
an  amendment  for  a  demonstration  project,  and  I  reoffered  that 
amendment  just  recently  with  Senator  Lieberman  of  Connecticut. 
We  came  close  but  did  not  succeed  in  setting  aside  a  $30  million 
authorization  for  six  voluntary  tests  of  school  systems  for  a  com- 
plete choice  test. 

The  idea  was  then  to  provide  the  information  back  to  this  com- 
mittee and  to  the  Congp^ess  and  to  the  Department  of  Education  so 
that  we  could  test  the  validity  of  this  concept.  If  the  proponents 
were  correct,  we  might  have  a  model  on  which  to  base  future  deci- 
sions to  expand  that.  If  the  opponents  were  correct,  we  would  then 
have  some  evidence  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  not. 

I  just  wonder  if  you  have  had  some  opportunity  in  the  time  that 
you  have  now  spent  as  Secretary  of  Education  to  examine  that  con- 
cept further,  and  I  would  like  your  response  to  our  continued  ef- 
forts to  at  least  test  the  concept. 

Secretary  Riley.  Senator,  you  are  a  hard  man  to  be  against  also, 
and  I  think  you  are  very  conscientious  and  believe  in  what  you  are 
supporting.  I  differ  with  that  position,  and  you  and  I  have  had  sig- 
nificant discussions,  but  I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  you  are 
convinced  that  what  you  are  trying  to  do  is  correct. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  this  is  really  a  State  and  local  decision 
about  vouchers,  using  public  funds  for  private  schools.  As  far  as  the 
Federal  Grovernment  getting  into  that  as  a  demonstration  project  or 
whatever,  I  feel  like  that  would  be  a  bad  idea,  and  I  am  opposed 
to  it.  The  reason  is,  and  certainly  I  have  made  clear  in  every  forum 
that  I  speak  in,  my  strong  support  for  quality  private  schools  and 
parochial  schools.  I  think  that  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  mix 
in  this  country. 

I  think  our  charge  here,  though,  is  to  do  what  we  can  to  help  the 
States  and  local  school  districts  improve  the  public  schools,  and  I 
am  absolutely  convinced  that  any  move  in  the  direction  of  an  incen- 
tive or  encouraging  people  to  leave  the  public  schools  instead  of 
coming  into  the  public  schools  and  getting  involved  in  supporting 
and  improving  high  standards,  things  that  you  support,  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  I  think  would  be  a  real  mistake.  And  for  that  reason, 
as  you  know  in  the  past,  and  I  still  have  a  strong  feeling  about 
that,  anything  that  people  can  suggest  in  good  conscience  to  im- 
prove the  public  schools,  I  am  inclined  to  suggest  to  them  go  ahead 
and  try  it  if  you  have  careful  accountability  and  assessment  and 
tests  for  young  people  to  see  that  it  is  working. 

But  if  you  have  an  incentive  to  leave  the  public  school,  to  deplete 
the  funds,  there  is  no  way  in  my  judgment  to  decide  that  that  is 
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anj^hing  but  very  harmful  to  the  pubUc  schools.  And  for  that  rea- 
son, I  am  not  supportive  of  that  position. 

Senator  Coats.  I  really  was  not  anticipating  that  you  would 
change  your  position  on  it,  but  I  thought  I  would  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  run  it  up  the  flagpole  one  more  time.  The  whole  idea  be- 
hind it  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  that  parents  of  means  have  to 
those  who  do  not  have  the  financial  means  to  do  that. 

It  was  interesting  that  during  the  debate,  the  subject  of  whether 
or  not  that  ought  to  be  a  viable  option  because  of  the  conditions 
that  exist  at  some  of  our  schools,  and  this  whole  question  of  vio- 
lence in  schools  came  up,  and  I  notice  that  you  addressed  that  in 
your  statement.  I  think  that  is  an  area  where  we  have  to  provide 
some  real  thought  and  some  real  effort  to  see  what  we  can  do  in 
that  regard.  But  I  know  that  several  Senators  raised  the  point  that 
parents  who  are  desirous  of  providing  an  atmosphere  of  learning 
for  their  children  are  unable  to  do  so  in  some  schools  because  of 
the  level  of  violence,  and  yet  their  income  does  not  allow  them  the 
opportunity  to  put  their  child  in  that  atmosphere  of  learning.  Sev- 
eral Senators  raised  that  during  the  debate,  so  this  will  be  some- 
thing that  will  be  an  ongoing  discussion  with  all  of  us  here. 

I  think  the  search  is  how  do  we  provide  those  options  for  children 
from  homes  whose  income  do  not  allow  them  the  same  options  that 
many  of  us  have. 

Secretary  RiLEY.  As  you  know.  Senator,  we  have  in  our  rec- 
ommendation in  the  ESEA  use  of  options  within  the  public  sys- 
tem— ^the  charter  schools,  magnet  schools,  schools  within  schools.  A 
lot  of  interesting  things  are  being  done,  but  those  are  changes,  and 
they  are  competitive  forces,  but  they  are  designed  to  improve  public 
education.  So  that  is  the  distinction  I  would  draw. 

As  I  move  around  the  countiy — and  I  have  done  some  travelling 
around  in  January  and  part  of*^  February — I  have  seen  places — for 
example.  West  High  School,  I  believe,  a  major  high  school  in  Den- 
ver got  a  strong  new  principal  in  there,  Mr.  Cordova.  They  had  a 
terrible  problem  with  gangs  and  violence,  and  they  have  flat  turned 
that  school  around.  Parents  are  all  through  the  school.  There  is  a 
strong  athletic  program  for  former  gang  members.  And  I  have  for- 
gotten the  percentage  of  the  col?ege-going  rate,  but  it  was  some- 
thing like  30  percent,  and  it  has  gone  to  something  like  70.  So  you 
see  situations  where  parents  have  come  in  and  gotten  involved, 
with  strong  principals  and  effective  teachers,  and  have  turned 
schools  around,  and  then  the  whole  community  turns  around. 

So  I  think  that  we  should  get  people  driven  by  standards  and 
high  expectations  from  a  very  young  age  forward.  There  are  strong 
and  active  private  and  parochial  schools  out  there  always  as  an  op- 
tion, but  for  people  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  obviously,  but  I 
have  a  strong  belief  in  doing  all  we  can  to  bring  the  high  standards 
to  the  public  schools. 

Senator  Coats.  My  time  is  up,  but  I  could  not  agree  with  you 
more  that  those  communities  that  have  been  addressing  the  ques- 
tion of  gangs  and  violence  in  their  communities,  those  commimities 
that  have  seen  that  as  a  community-wide  effort  are  the  ones  that 
are  succeeding  in  addressing  that,  and  it  does  involve  not  just  the 
principal  and  the  teachers  and  putting  the  metal  detectors  in,  as 
you  said,  but  it  involves  a  whole  community-wide  effort  if  we  are 
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really  going  to  get  to  that,  and  there  are  some  models  out  there 
that  have  shown  that  when  the  communitv  rolls  up  its  sleeves  and 
says,  "Enough — we  are  going  to  do  everytning  we  can,  each  in  our 
own  way,"  it  begins  to  work. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Senator  Coats. 

Senator  Simon? 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you. 

We  welcome  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  Senator  Dodd  and  I  were  chat- 
ting just  a  few  moments  ago  and  remarking  about  how  pleased  we 
are  tnat  you  are  the  Secretary  of  Education.  We  are  very  favorably 
impressed. 

Secretary  Riley.  I  thank  you. 

Senator  Simon.  If  I  may  get  on  one  nonESEA  subject — direct 
lending — is  that  moving  along  all  right?  Should  we  have  any  con- 
cerns about  the  implementation  of  that? 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Senator,  we  think  it  is  moving  along  in  very 
good  fashion.  As  you  know,  we  had  a  5  percent  volume  the  first 
year,  and  of  course,  we  had  wav  over  that  number  to  apply.  Those 
who  applied  and  were  acceptable,  but  we  did  not  have  room  for 
them  in  the  5  percent,  we  are  letting  them  automatically  be  appli- 
cants in  the  second  run,  without  going  through  all  the  reapplying. 

Of  course,  it  goes  from  5  to  40  percent,  and  that  is  going  to  be 
quite  a  jump,  but  the  5  percent  does  give  us  a  good  year  to  get  it 
in  place  and  get  the  computers  and  everything  in  place.  We  have 
some  very  good  people  at  the  top  who  are  working  through  that 
system.  We  have  had  very  good  cooperation  from  the  colleges  and 
universities  and  institutions.  We  have  tightened  down  on  all  the  re- 
quirements out  there  under  the  1992  amendments  that  you  all 
passed,  and  of  course,  the  regulations  have  gone  out  on  all  of  that. 
But  it  is  all  tightening  down  those  kinds  of  questionable  institu- 
tions in  terms  of  financial  viability  and  quality  and  so  forth,  and 
they  are  really  finding  that  they  have  to  tow  the  mark  a  whole  lot 
more. 

So  we  are  finding  tremendous  positive  response,  and  we  think 
that  in  the  Department  we  are  on  schedule  as  far  as  the  direct 
lending  process.  But  it  is  a  very  big  chsuige  and  big  undertaking. 

Senator  Simon.  Good.  Just  one  comment  and  then  a  more  gen- 
eral question.  First,  the  administration  budget  does  not  include  any 
foreign  language  assistance.  It  zeroes  out  that  program.  Groals  2000 
says  foreign  language  is  going  to  be  part  of  the  core  curriculum.  I 
thmk  I  speak  for  Senator  Dodd  and  myself  when  I  say  do  not  be 
too  surprised  if  you  end  up  continuing  the  program  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

What  I  would  like  to  ask  is  this.  You  said — and  I  wrote  it  down — 
you  said,  "I  encourage  Congress  to  be  bold."  I  think  that  is  what 
we  really  ought  to  do,  and  that  includes  the  Department. 

Senator  Jeffords,  my  only  regret  on  that  resolution  that  you  in- 
troduced and  that  I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor  is  that  we  did  not  get 
a  roll  call  vote  on  that,  and  we  should  have  done  that.  Two  of  us 
here.  Senator  Dodd  and  I,  serve  on  the  Budget  Committee.  I  do  not 
know  what  is  going  to  happen,  and  I  just  asked  my  staff  to  check 
out  what  would  happen  if  we  took  2  percent  from  defense,  2  per- 
cent from  agriculture,  one  percent  from  Justice,  and  5  percent  from 
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space,  and  applied  it  to  this  $15  billion,  where  we  would  be  in 
terms  of  dollars.  I  do  not  know,  and  I  am  pleased  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  hearing  on  this  subject. 

I  would  be  very  interested  in  what  the  Department  could  do  if 
we  came  up  with  these  kinds  of  resources,  what  could  we  do  in 
terms  of  equity.  Senator  Wellstone  has  been  a  leader  in  this  area. 
In  Illinois,  we  are  heavily  dependent  on  the  real  estate  tax.  We 
have  a  disparity  per  pupil  in  assessed  valuation  of  $880,000  in  one 
district  and  $5,000  in  another  district.  It  is  just  massive,  and  it 
makes  a  hu^e  difference  in  educational  opportunity. 

What  could  we  do  in  school  libraries,  or  what  could  we  do  in  94- 
142,  where  in  theory,  we  should  be  at  40  percent  funding,  and  we 
are  at  about  9  percent.  We  still  have  180  days  per  school  year. 
What  if  we  said  that  for  every  school  district  where  there  is  a  State 
matching  fund,  we  will  give  you  $30  per  pupil  if  you  extend  the 
school  year  to  210  days,  if  the  State  matches  that  $30. 

I  would  like  us  to  be  bold,  but  I  would  like  you  to  be  bold.  I 
would  like  to  have  some  creative  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration about  where  we  would  go  if  we  got  the  additional  re- 
sources. I  think  if  we  started  to  see  some  of  the  concrete  things 
that  we  could  achieve,  it  might  be  a  little  easier  to  get  the  dollars 
that  we  ought  to  be  sinking  into  education. 

Do  you  have  any  reactions? 

Secretary  Riley.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  where  to  get  the 
money  from. 

Senator  Simon.  I  imderstand. 

Secretary  RiLEY.  0MB  might  contact  me  by  early  afternoon. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  Simon.  Yes.  Warren  Christopher,  watch  out. 

Secretary  RiLEY.  But  I  would  strongly  support  the  tenor  of  your 
question,  and  as  I  said,  we  all  would  have  to  be  bold.  Certainly,  it 
would  not  pay  to  be  bold  if  we  did  not  have  good  purposes  and 
thought-out  ways  of  enhancing  the  overall  education  of  American 
students. 

It  is  interesting  to  me,  and  we  have  done  lots  of  thinking  about 
those  various  issues,  and  I  really  have  a  wonderful  staff — people 
who  have  dealt  with  education  in  large  cities  and  small  rural  areas, 
and  bilingual  issues  and  foreign  language  and  all  of  the  others — 
and  in  our  judgment,  what  we  sent  to  you  in  terms  of  a  Goals  2000 
definition  of  the  Federal  role  in  education — and  I  know  we  have 
had  these  discussions  before — where  you  end  up  with  a  mechanism, 
then,  to  have  the  Federal  Government  in  a  national  way  emphasize 
education,  but  leave  the  basic  control  of  the  system  in  the  State 
and  local  governmental  instrumentalities,  that  is  the  first  time  we 
have  had  a  mechanism  like  that  to  look  at  for  future  involvement 
in  areas  of  education. 

So  I  think  if  we  can  get  Goals  2000  completed,  and  the  American 
public  sees  the  high  attention  toward  parents  and  community  and 
standards,  academic  and  occupational  standards,  I  think  then  you 
will  see  the  opportunity  to  do  just  as  you  say — could  you  spend  the 
money  wisely,  could  you  do  this — I  think  you  will  see  a  whole  new, 
attractive  opportunity  for  the  Federal  Government  to  look  at  mak- 
ing education  a  national  priority  in  a  very  sensible  way,  without 
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taking  over  control,  but  having  very  strong  impetus  for  improve- 
ment. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Well  stone? 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  certainly  share  the  sentiment  of,  I 
think,  all  of  my  colleagues  in  that  I  am  so  glad  that  you  are  Sec- 
retary of  Education.  I  appreciate  the  work  you  are  doing  in  the 
country,  and  I  appreciate  the  work  you  are  doing  with  people  in  the 
agency.  I  feel  like  vou  have  given  people  so  much  higher  morale 
and  more  of  a  belief  in  the  work  they  are  doing. 

We  always  say  that  applies  to  the  classroom  and  to  the  school; 
it  applies  also  to  leadership  within  our  own  agencies  and  our  own 
offices,  and  I  think  you  are  living  your  words. 

I  just  want  to  build  on  what  Senator  Simon  said,  and  I  am  kind 
of  thinking  out  loud.  What  I  am  hearing — and  I  do  not  think  I  am 
hearing  just  what  I  want  to  hear;  I  think  my  own  views  I  can  put 
at  least  a  little  bit  in  parentheses — but  I  still  hear  from  some  of 
the  teachers,  who  really  should  be  heroes  and  heroines  for  what 
they  do,  a  lot  of  skepticism  about  Goals  2000,  even  given  your  sce- 
nario about  how  it  is  all  going  to  work  in  the  country — which  is  not 
to  oppose  it,  because  we  support  it — but  along  the  lines  of  what 
Senator  Simon  is  asking,  which  is  where  are  the  resources  to  work 
with.  And  I  want  to  come  back  to  what  he  said  and  maybe  engage 
you  on  that  question. 

Chapter  1 — and  maybe  this  came  up  earlier;  I  was  a  little  late — 
in  my  State,  we  will  probably  lose  $17  million;  some  of  the  cities 
will  get  more,  but  some  of  the  smaller-town  rural  areas  will  get 
less.  This  trade-off  is  just  so  painful  and  so  unacceptable.  People 
say,  "Do  not  make  us  look  like  we  are  backward-looking  or  that  we 
do  not  care  about  children,  because  we  are  saying  that  these  chil- 
dren, even  if  they  are  less  in  concentration,  also  deserve  support, 
and  we  do  not  want  to  give  up  on  that." 

We  are  faced  with  some  absolutely  outrageous  trade-offs  within 
this  budget.  So  if  I  consider  this  particular  trade-off,  which  I  think 
is  totally  unacceptable,  if  I  look  at  the  increase  in  the  budget  next 
to,  let  us  say,  all  the  question  of  physical  infrastructure,  much  less 
some  of  the  other  suggestions  that  Senator  Simon  was  making,  I 
just  wish  that — I  would  like  to  go  to  the  floor,  with  the  support  of 
colleagues,  and  really  take  a  look  at  a  percentage  reduction  in  some 
other  areas  and  talk  about  a  transfer  of  more  to  our  children  and 
to  education. 

Everybody  seems  to  be  mouthing  this,  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
really  push  it  hard,  because  if  I  do  not,  I  feel  like  I  am  just  going 
to  be  saying  to  people  in  Minnesota  that,  well,  these  were  the  caps, 
and  I  had  no  choice,  and  this  is  all  we  could  do,  and  these  are  the 
trade-offs. 

I  just  do  not  think  these  are  acceptable.  So  why  can't  we — with- 
out talking  about  what  agencies — why  can't  we  seriously  consider 
within  the  budget  we  are  nving  with  some  transfer  of  resources,  be- 
cause with  all  due  respect,  regardless  of  Groals  2000,  where  the 
skepticism  comes  from  is  you  are  not  giving  us  the  resources,  those 
of  us  who  are  down  in  the  trenches,  to  really  work  with. 
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Secretary  RiLEY.  Well,  we  certainly  would  favor  putting  as  many 
resources  as  we  possibly  can  toward,  say,  Title  I  programs.  They 
are  underfunded,  there  is  no  question  about  that.  You  have  had  the 
shifts  of  the  1990  Census,  which  have  been  very  difficult  for  a  lot 
of  areas.  We  tried  to  reduce  that  impact  as  we  have  shifted  into 
that,  and  then  we  have  put  $660  million,  almost  $700  million,  into 
Title  I. 

Still  we  find  ourselves,  just  as  you  find  yourself,  twisting  and 
turning,  and  when  you  shift  the  formula,  you  do  impact  areas  that 
are  not  as  poor.  And  yet  we  have  areas 

Senator  Wellstone.  Not  as  poor,  but  individually  with  the  same 
children  who  are  in  need  of  support. 

Secretary  Riley.  That  is  exactly  right,  and  unfortunately  now  we 
have  so  many  districts  that  are  poor  and  still  are  not  funded.  I  in- 
dicated that  in  my  remarks.  That  is  a  fact.  Senator.  We  have  a  lot 
of  districts  out  there  that  are  very  poor  and  still  cannot  be  reached 
by  the  school  district  in  their  allocation  of  funds. 

So  what  you  are  saying  is  exactly  right.  We  have  a  very  valid 
purpose,  especially  in  the  information  era,  to  help  get  our  young 
people  information  and  knowledge.  That  is  what  the  world  is  about 
now.  It  is  about  world  economy  and  foreign  language  and  all  of 
those  things  that  make  up  an  educated  person.  We  do  not  fimd  it 
enough,  and  that  is  absolutely  right. 

In  terms  of  what  we  have,  though,  with  the  President  having  the 
pressure  on  him  on  the  caps  and  all  the  other  issues,  we  really 
twisted  and  turned  to  do  as  well  as  we  are  doing. 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  understand,  and  Mr.  Secretary,  I  will  just 
finish  up  this  way.  I  do  not  ask  the  question  to  whine.  It  is  up  to 
us  to  see  what  kind  of  formula  there  is  and  whether  we  want  to 
try  to  make  this  fight,  if  we  really  believe  in  it.  I  guess  I  would 
just  be  interested  in  at  some  point  in  time  knowing  irom  you  what 
you  could  do  with  some  more  resources.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  talk 
about  what  agencies  or  where  money  gets  transferred.  I  just  think 
it  would  be  important  for  people  in  the  country  to  know  the  huge 
gap  between  the  promise  and  the  reality  and  what  we  are  really 
not  doing.  I  think  that  has  to  be  part  of  the  message,  because  if 
we  do  not  start  that  message  now,  we  are  making  a  mistake,  be- 
cause we  all  know  where  we  need  to  go. 

So  I  would  very  much  like  to  be  more  engaged  with  you  in  that 
discussion. 

Secretary  RiLEY,  We  would,  too. 

Senator  WELLSTO^fE.  I  have  just  two  micro  questions,  and  you  do 
not  have  to  answer  them  now;  they  are  just  comments.  As  I  was 
listening  to  other  Senators  raise  questions,  there  were  two  small 
points  that  came  to  mind,  and  they  are  not  really  small  points.  One 
was  on  teacher  training  and  this  whole  idea  of  teachers  of  excel- 
lence. I  wonder  whether  you  have  given  any  consideration  in  teach- 
er training  to  having  teachers  of  excellence  who  could  become  like 
circuit  riders  within  their  States.  You  know,  we  do  not  make  nearly 
enough  use  of  these  teachers,  and  they  could  be  both  teaching  in 
some  of  the  schools  of  education,  where  they  rarely  show  up,  inter- 
estingly enough — ^here  you  have  teachers  of  the  year,  but  thev  do 
not  come  into  the  schools  of  education  to  talk  with  young  people  in 
that  program — or   traveling  and   sharing   notes   with   people   in 
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schools.  I  am  interested  in  whether  you  have  given  any  consider- 
ation to  that  kind  of  an  idea. 

Secretary  RiLEY.  We  have,  and  Distinguished  Educators  is  part 
of  our  program.  Let  me  ask  Dr.  Payzant  to  just  say  a  sentence 
about  that. 

Mr.  Payzant.  There  is  a  Distinguished  Educator  proposal  as  part 
of  the  reauthorization  that  is  before  vou.  Moreover,  there  is  a  direc- 
tion with  school  support  teams  and  other  technical  assistance  to 
identify  and  engage  tne  kind  of  people  you  are  talking  about  work- 
ing as  peers  with  their  colleagues  in  school  districts  and  schools 
that  need  the  help  and  assistance. 

Senator  Wellstone.  As  a  former  teacher,  I  would  be  very  inter- 
ested in  working  with  you  on  that. 

Then,  finally,  as  I  was  listening  to  Senator  Dodd  talk  about  vio- 
lence, I  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with  Senator  Kennedy,  and 
with  his  support,  we  were  able  to  get  through  some  funding  within 
CDC  which  provided  for  training  medical  personnel,  doctors,  nurses 
and  others  to  be  able  to  recognize  family  violence  when  it  walks 
into  their  clinics  or  their  hospitals.  I  have  visited  some  elementary 
schools  in  Minnesota,  and  it  is  just  wonderful,  where  they  are 
building  into  their  curricula  kids  actually  doing  mediation,  as  alter- 
natives to  solving  things  through  violence.  I  wonder  if  there  is  any- 
where within  ESEA  where  there  is  any  funding  or  any  pilot 
f>rojects  toward  building  in  some  kind  of  reduction  of  domestic  vio- 
ence  into  the  curriculum. 

Secretary  RiLEY.  In  the  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  section,  we 
pull  in  safe  schools.  The  drug  and  violence  issues  are  so  inter- 
related, especially  as  you  look  at  education,  and  so  that  is  another 
consolidation  that  we  are  recommending  in  ESEA.  It  will  be  a  very 
meaningful  program.  And  I,  like  you,  have  been  around  to  see  some 
of  the  programs  that  people  are  doing  now  on  their  own,  and  this 
will  certainly  be  a  boost  in  that  direction. 

Senator  Wellstone.  And  I  think  the  teachers  would  appre- 
ciate— again,  they  would  not  like  it  if  it  were  mandated  without  re- 
sources— ^but  I  think  they  would  appreciate  some  additional  train- 
ing to  be  able  to  better  recognize  what  they  are  having  to  deal 
with. 

Secretary  Riley.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  will  be  right  out  there  with  all 
of  my  colleagues  in  terms  of  supporting  and  reallocating  the  re- 
sources. Of  course,  hopefully,  with  the  (k>als  2000  and  these  other 
programs,  we  will  give  communities  the  opportunity  to  be  bold  as 
well. 

For  instance,  I  visited  the  Dade  County  schools,  and  they  floated 
a  bond  down  there — $850  million — and  they  got  64  percent  of  peo- 
ple over  62  years  of  age.  We  do  not  override  two  and  half  in  Massa- 
chusetts on  education;  there  are  two  or  three  districts.  They  way 
they  did  it  was  they  raised  the  teachers'  salaries,  and  they  brought 
in  retirees  to  teach  photography,  drama  and  the  arts,  painting  and 
so  on.  They  brought  them  in  as  volunteers,  and  they  let  them 
teach,  and  they  gave  them  tickets  to  these  performances  and  let 
them  have  lunch  with  the  kids  in  school.  They  were  oversubscribed 
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with  elderly  people  who  had  been  professionals  and  had  gone  down 
to  Florida  to  retire.  They  taught  K  through  4  in  American  busi- 
nesses, American  Bankers  Insurance,  at  the  airport  in  Miami.  And 
the  school  supervisor  down  there  said  that  they  would  leave  them 
in  the  private  sector  if  they  did  not  have  the  lab  requirements.  And 
American  Bankers  Insurance  says  it  is  the  best  investment  they 
have  made,  because  they  used  to  have  11  percent  turnover,  and  it 
costs  tiiem  $25,000  per  employee  to  train,  and  now  they  are  down 
to  4  percent  because  people  like  working  tor  the  company  so  much. 
In  the  first  year,  they  paid  for  the  facilities,  and  it  increased  the 
morale  of  the  community  as  well,  because  people  were  bringing 
their  children  to  school.  It  also  increased  productivity;  more  people 
were  arriving  on  time,  and  at  lunch  time,  they  went  down  and  had 
lunch  with  me  teachers  and  the  kids,  and  they  had  day  care  to 
take  care  of  the  kids  as  well. 

What  they  found  in  Dade  County  was  that  thev  went  from  the 
selection  of  one  in  two  teachers  to  one  in  seven.  That  is  what  they 
selected,  and  they  increased  dramatically  the  quality  of  the  teach- 
ers. 

So  there  are  a  lot  of  things  that  can  be  done  out  there,  and  I  do 
not  think  we  can  do  all  of  tnose,  but  hopefully  what  you  can  do  is 
help  other  people  to  find  out  what  is  happening,  like  in  Dade  Coun- 
ty, and  eive  them  the  time  to  talk  to  the  teachers  and  the  parents 
to  see  whether  they  want  to  try  to  do  something  that  is  interesting 
and  exciting.  And  besides  that,  they  allow  a  sabbatical  for  any 
teacher  who  has  taught  for  7  years  in  the  public  school  system.  So 
they  raised  the  teacher  training,  and  that  was  an  enormous  attrac- 
tion. 

The  point  is  that  we  do  not  do  that  as  much  as  we  should  in  my 
own  State  and  other  places,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  enormously  inter- 
esting things  that  are  taking  place.  And  I  think  the  importance  of 
Goals  2000,  besides  giving  greater  flexibility  to  the  States  in  estab- 
lishing the  world-class  standards  and  so  on,  is  gfiving  the  teachers 
and  the  people  who  are  on  the  ground  the  time  to  think  about  what 
is  suitable  in  that  local  community.  They  do  not  have  that  now; 
they  just  do  not  have  it.  And  if  they  are  able  to  do  these  kinds  of 
things  in  their  local  communities  and  tailor  them  to  their  particu- 
lar needs,  and  bring  together  those  community  resources,  I  think 
we  will  have  done  an  extraordinary  amount. 

Hopefully,  we  will  be  able  to  do  for  the  country  what  you  did  for 
South  Carolina.  They  were  fortunate  to  have  your  leadership  in 
South  Carolina.  I  think  if  we  are  able  to  do  that,  we  are  off  the 
mark.  I  am  all  for  increasing  the  allocation  of  resources  in  terms 
of  the  Nation's  priorities,  and  believe  in  that  very  strongly,  and  I 
think  there  are  a  number  of  different  areas  that  we  can  go  to.  But 
hopefully,  with  Goals  2000,  we  can  do  some  of  those  things  that 
will  be  helpful  to  those  districts. 

Senator  Jeffords? 

Senator  Jeffords.  Just  one  final  comment,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  make  you  late  to  the  lunch  that  you  are  having  with 
me.  [Laughter.]  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  order  to  be  able 
to  get  the  backing  to  reorder  our  priorities,  we  have  to  emphasize 
the  relevance  of  educational  funding  to  all  those  groups  that  will 
benefit.  It  is  Workforce  2000  and  the  ability  of  this  Nation  to  be 
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able  to  compete  in  world  markets  that  will  enable  us  to  increase 
the  flow  of  capital  to  this  Nation  instead  of  out  of  it. 

For  instance,  I  think  we  can  certainly  convince  the  senior  citi- 
zens that  if  they  want  to  make  sure  their  I.O.U.s  on  Social  Security 
are  paid,  they  are  going  to  have  to  have  an  educated  work  force 
that  is  going  to  be  able  to  compete  in  the  world  markets  and  im- 
prove our  economy.  So  I  know  we  do  not  have  to  convince  Secretary 
Reich,  but  I  know  that,  for  instance.  Secretary  Bentsen  and  others 
can  elevate  the  benefits  of  greater  education  funding  to  a  level 
which  people  will  really  understand  its  importance.  I  think  that 
this  is  important  for  us  to  do  in  order  to  get  those  resources  allo- 
cated. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Pell  [presiding].  Senator  Dodd? 

Senator  Dodd.  No  questions.  I  am  not  going  to  make  you  late  for 
your  lunch,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Senator  Pell.  Senator  Simon? 

Senator  Simon.  If  I  could  just  add  one  more  point  on  literacy  ef- 
forts for  adults.  I  know  we  are  getting  launched  in  the  literacy  cen- 
ter, but  I  do  think  that  to  the  extent  that  we  can  elevate  the  visi- 
bility of  those  programs,  they  will  encourage  people  to  come  in, 
both  as  tutors  and  as  people  who  now  hide  their  problem.  I  think 
that  is  really  important,  and  it  is  part  of  that  preschool — if  we  can 
get  the  parents,  it  is  easier  to  get  the  kids. 

Secretary  Riley.  And  Even  Start  is  just  a  wonderful  program, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  program  that  maybe  you  are  talking  about  ex- 
panding, with  a  broader-based  Even  Start  program.  Family  lit- 
eracy, with  parents  and  kids  working  together  in  school,  is  really 
a  wonderful  program  that  would  speak  to  what  you  are  talking 
about. 

Senator  Simon.  Yes,  and  we  are  pleased  that  that  is  being  reau- 
thorized as  part  of  your  recommendation. 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Yes. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed  for  being  with  us, 
and  we  look  forward  to  seeing  you  at  lunch. 

Secretary  Riley.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  appendix  follows.] 
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Appendix 

Prepared  Statement  of  Richard  W.  Riley  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Kassebaum,  members  of  the  committee.  I  am  here  today 
to  present  the  Improving  America's  School  Act  off  1994,  our  proposal  to  redesign 
and  improve  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA)  of  1965,  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  largest  commitment  to  tne  education  of  this  Nation's  children. 

Before  I  go  into  the  substance  of  my  remarks,  I  want  to  conmiend  the  Chairman, 
Senator  Kassebaum  and  many  members  of  the  committee  for  their  efforts  on  behalf 
of  our  Goals  2000  legislation — including  passage  of  the  Safe  Schools  Act,  our  new 
School-to- Work  proposal  and  the  reauthorization  of  our  researdi  arm,  OERI. 

As  I  have  said  manv  times  before.  Goals  2000  is  all  about  excellence  and  hi^ 
expectations — ending  the  tyranny  of  low  expectations  and  watered-down  schooling 
that  is  depriving  too  many  of  our  children  of  their  futures. 

This  country  needs  to  have  an  educational  North  Star,  something  to  guide — in  a 
participatory,  voluntary  way — every  community  forward  in  the  process  of  reform. 
Goals  2000  is  that  North  Star  and  frames  the  proposed  reform  of  ESEA  which  we 
present  to  you  today. 

Our  proposed  reform  of  ESEA  is  another  clear  affirmation  of  President  Clinton's 
commitment  to  the  children  of  this  country.  We  wUl  not  forsake  them.  Almost  thirty 
years  after  ESEA  was  first  enacted,  our  Nation's  children  are  struggling.  It  is  a 
sorry  State  of  affairs  when  I  can  tell  you  that: 

— more  children  live  in  poverty  than  ever  before — almost  one  out  of  five.  This 

is  a  scandal  of  increasing  proportions  which  means  that  the  demand  for  ESEA 

services  is  on  the  increase  and  will  continue  to  rise  aU  through  the  1990's. 

— poor  children  who  attend  sdiools  with  high  concentrations  of  poor  children — 

what  we  call  high-poverty  schools — are  falling  farther  behind  despite  our  best 

efforts  to  help  them. 

— an  increasing  number  of  these  children  plus  others — almost  2.4  million — are 

limited  English-proficient. 

Our  reforms  respond  to  this  "new  face"  of  education — ^the  increasing  poverty,  the 
increasing  lack  of  resources  for  children  most  in  need,  the  growing  gap  between  our 
expectations  and  what  our  children  are  actually  achieving. 

The  President's  1995  budget  provides  $10.5  billion  for  aU  ESEA  programs,  an  in- 
crease of  $1  biUion  over  1994.  Title  I,  the  flagship  program  of  ESEA,  would  receive 
$7  billion  in  Fiscal  Year  1995,  an  increase  of  $664  million,  or  10.5  percent,  over  last 
year. 

In  its  nearly  30-year  history^.  Title  I  has  played  a  critical  role  in  focusing  our  at- 
tention on  the  needs  of  children  at  risk  and  on  the  importance  of  learning  basic 
skills.  Surely,  it  has  contributed  to  the  continuing  rise  of  test  scores  among  minority 
students. 

But  times  have  changed.  Not  only  has  poverty  increased,  but  the  demands  on  our 
work  force  have  also  increased.  Our  students  need  stronger  basic  skills,  advanced 
skills  and  greater  knowledge  to  hold  down  jobs,  to  be  able  to  raise  families  with 
some  sense  of  security  in  this  new  information  age  that  we  are  now  entering. 

As  President  Clinton  said  in  his  recent  speech  before  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  "the  status  quo  in  this  act  is  not  good  enough."  For  ESEA  to  be  effective, 
therefore,  we  must  go  in  a  new  direction.  Every  evaluation  of  Title  I  tells  us  that 
its  resources  are  spread  too  thin  .  .  .  they  do  not  reach  some  of  the  children  most 
in  need  .  .  .  and  its  separate  and  fragmented  programming  has  led  to  the  lowering 
of  expectations  for  participating  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  hold  to  the  status  <juo  or  come  to  recognize  that  in  some 
of  our  neighborhoods,  the  only  social  institution  still  functioning  is  the  school.  The 
middle  class  has  left,  the  stores  are  gone,  good  housing  is  limited,  and  there  is  little 
or  no  investment. 

What  is  left  is  the  school,  and  I  would  suggest  that  even  a  bad  school  that  needs 
a  new  principal,  new  teachers  and  new  books  can  be  turned  around  faster  than  we 
can  create  whole  new  social  programs.  Madeleine  Kunin,  my  Deputy  Secretary,  and 
I  have  seen  examples  of  this  type  of  turn-around  firsthand. 

But  to  make  a  difference,  we  need  to  make  reform  happen  on  a  larger  and  more 
nationwide  scale.  All  this  is  to  say  one  thing — we  have  gone  about  as  far  as  we  can 
go  in  operating  Title  I  as  a  separate,  distinct,  supplemental  program  to  raise  the 
low-level  skills  of  at  risk  students.  For  Title  I  and,  for  that  matter,  every  ESEA  pro- 
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cram  to  be  effective,  these  programs  must  integrate  with,  and  become  a  driving 
force  of,  the  ongoing  national  school  reform  effort. 

Our  proposal  fundamentally  reorients  ESEA  programs.  It  shifts  the  emphasis 
from  serving  narrow  categories  of  problems  to  improving  every  facet  of  a  child's  life 
during  the  school  day.  The  best  Title  I  program  in  the  world  will  make  little  dif- 
ference to  the  learning  of  a  child  if  that  chila  spends  the  rest  of  the  school  day  doing 
class  work  that  is  less  than  adequate. 

This  shift  in  emphasis  underscores,  and  is  a  natural  follow-up  to,  our  Goals  2000 
legislation.  Five  jprinciples  are  at  the  center  of  our  reform  effort. 

Our  first  principle  is  based  on  fairness  as  much  as  it  is  on  need.  High  standards 
set  by  states  must  replace  minimum  standards — for  all  children,  regardless  of  eco- 
nomic or  social  background. 

Under  our  proposal,  textbooks,  teaching  practices,  and  tests  would  all  be  geared 
to  a  set  of  challenging  State  oontient  and  performance  standards.  We  believe,  Tor  ex- 
ample, that  using  new  State  assessments  for  accountability  in  Title  I  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  breaiing  down  the  reliance  on  low-level,  multiple-choice  testing  that 
has  driven  a  narrow,  minimal  skills  curriculum. 

Now,  some  people  tell  me  that  standards  aren't  for  everybody.  I  tell  them  that 
the  surest  way  to  create  an  angry,  19-year-old,  illiterate  dropout  who  is  violent  and 
spiritually  numb,  is  to  give  that  young  person  a  watered-down  curriculum  early  on. 
A  curriculum  that  tells  him  or  her  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  he  or  she  isn't  good 
enough  to  learn  anything  else. 

That  is  a  powernil  and  destructive  message  and  we  need  to  put  an  end  to  it.  At- 
risk  or  poor  children  are  not  dumb.  They  realize,  all  too  clearly,  that  they  are  being 
sorted  out,  left  out  and  put  on  the  economic  margin  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  .  .  ,  not  simply  because  they  are  poor  but  because  we  believe  that  the  mini- 
mum is  all  that  they  can  achieve. 

Our  second  principle  recognizes  that  we  cannot  raise  standards  for  students  with- 
out also  helping  teachers  acquire  the  knowledge  and  skills  they  will  need  to  teach 
to  those  hign  standards.  Now,  teachers  call  this  professional  development.  I  call  it 
basic  common  sense.  We  cannot  expect  teachers  to  teach  a  veiy  diverse  student  body 
to  world-class  levels  if  they  stop  learning  the  day  they  get  their  certificates. 

Just  think  of  what  halo  be  done  to  bring  teachers  up  to  speed  given  the  revolution 
that  is  now  taking  place  in  education  because  of  technology — the  development  of 
new  interactive  soilware  and  the  coming  of  the  Information  Superhighway. 

Our  proposal  would  establish  an  expanded  and  strengthened  Eisenhower  Profes- 
sional Development  Program  to  support  and  encourage,  at  all  levels,  efforts  to  up- 
grade the  knowledge  and  skills  of  teachers  in  all  of  the  "core"  academic  courses  to 
challenging  levels. 

Third,  we  need  to  rethink  how  we  allocate  our  funding.  We  know  that  if  Title  I 
funding  continues  to  be  spread  too  thinly,  high-poverty  schools  will  not  be  able  to 
close  the  achievement  gap.  The  current  Title  I  formula  distributes  funds  to  virtually 
all  counties  in  the  nation — 93  percent  of  all  school  districts  and  two-thirds  of  the 
Nation's  schools — ^yet  leaves  many  of  the  country's  poorest  children  in  the  poorest 
schools  unserved. 

Thirteen  percent  of  high-poverty  schools,  for  example,  do  not  receive  any  Title  I 
funding,  and  a  third  of  the  low-achieving  children  in  nidi-poverty  sdiools  do  not  re- 
ceive Title  I  services.  At  the  same  time,  almost  half  of  schools  with  small  percent- 
ages of  poor  students — the  least  needy  schools  in  America — receive  Title  I  funds. 

There  is  an  imbalance  here  that  needs  some  correction.  When  you  have  a  flood 
that  threatens  a  levee,  you  give  most  of  your  attention  over  to  sandbagging  the 
weakest  part  of  the  levee.  You  don't  spread  your  sandbags  around.  You  concentrate. 
Well,  that  has  to  be  true  with  education  as  well,  and  we  have  a  flood  of  problems 
in  our  high-poverty  schools. 

When  people  ask  me  why  I  am  so  passionate  about  education — why  I  want  to  shift 
more  of  these  funds  to  our  high  poverty  schools — I  tell  them  that  82  percent  of  the 

{)eople  in  our  prisons  today  are  high  school  dropouts.  If  you  want  to  end  the  vio- 
ence,  fix  the  schools. 

We  have  children  giving  up — and  I  mean  giving  up— on  America  in  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  grades. 

Now,  changing  this  formula  changes  the  status  quo.  There  are  some  school  dis- 
tricts that  gain,  and  some  of  the  richer  school  districts  will  have  to  dig  a  little  deep- 
er in  their  own  pockets  to  help  some  of  their  children.  I  know  that  in  proposing  a 
new  Title  I  formula  to  concentrate  our  resources,  I  am  asking  you  to  make  some 
hau'd  decisions.  But  when  you  are  in  deep  water,  you  need  a  long  rope  to  get  yourself 
pulled  in.  The  same  is  true  for  these  children. 

We  are  therefore  proposing  a  revision  of  our  Title  I  funding  formula.  And  the  new 
formula,  50  percent  of  all  Title  I  funding  would  be  fiinnelea  to  those  counties  with 
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the  most  concentrated  and  highest  levels  of  poverty.  In  addition,  half  of  the  funds 
distributed  to  counties  under  the  Safe  and  Drug-Free  school  Act  would  be  distrib- 
uted according  to  States'  shares  of  Title  I  funds. 

Our  fourth  new  direction  seeks  to  give  front-line  teachers  and  principals  greater 
flexibility  in  implementing  Federal  oro^ams  in  return  for  increased  accountability 
for  improved  learning  and  skills.  I  heheve  we  must  make  good  on  our  promise  to 
reinvent  Government  and  forge  a  new  partnership  with  State  and  local  oflicials. 

We  want  Title  I  funding  to  be  the  "superglue"  that  allows  Title  I  to  link  up  with 
other  programs  to  help  the  children  when  it  makes  obvious  sense.  By  lowering  the 
minimum  poverty  level  at  which  a  school  can  use  Title  I  funds  to  benefit  all  children 
in  a  school,  we  will  encourage  many  more  teachers  and  parents  to  involve  them- 
selves in  the  process  of  improving  the  school. 

Lowering  the  current  threshold  to  50  percent  would  allow  about  12,000  more  of 
our  poorest  schools  to  combine  Federal  program  funds  and  find  new,  creative  ways 
to  serve  all  children  in  school,  such  as  extending  the  school  day  or  strengthening 
all  core  academic  subjects.  At  the  same  time,  by  holding  schools  accountable  for  re- 
sults— and  rewju-ding  those  that  improve — we  hope  to  end  the  existing  system  of 
perverse  incentives  that  causes  schools  that  do  better  to  lose  Title  funds. 

We  also  seek  to  iryect  flexibility  in  other  ways  as  well:  by  allowing  the  consolida- 
tion of  administrative  funds  at  the  State  and  district  levels;  by  encouraging  consoli- 
dated applications  and  plans;  by  increasing  the  ease  of  obtaining  waivers;  and  by 
my  commitment  to  reduce  Federal  micromanagement  after  this  Act  is  passed. 

innovation  has  to  take  place  at  other  levels  as  well.  Here  I  am  talking  about  the 
use  of  technology,  where  we  are  clearly  lagging  .  .  .  and  tapping  the  potential  of 
charter  schools,  giving  public  schools  opportunities  to  create  new  ways  to  teach  chil- 
dren. 

Our  fifth  new  direction  is  to  link  our  schools,  ptirents  and  communities  more 
closely.  To  end  the  disconnections.  If  I  am  troubled  by  anything  in  our  society,  it 
may  be  this — we  seem,  as  a  Nation,  to  be  drifting  toward  a  new  concept  of  childhood 
which  says  that  a  child  can  be  brought  into  this  world  and  allowed  to  fend  for  him- 
or  herself. 

The  single,  most  direct  way  we  can  improve  our  schools  is  to  slow  down  the  pace 
of  our  lives  to  help  our  children  grow;  to  involve  parents  much  more  in  the  process 
of  student  learning.  If  a  parent  will  spend  some  time  each  evening  working  with 
his  or  her  child,  we  would  literally  transform  this  Nation.  Now,  this  is  not  pie-in- 
the-sky  thinking  ...  or  even  the  acquired  wisdom  of  a  grandfather  like  myself. 

The  results  of  the  1993  National  Reading  Report,  in  which  we  tested  140,000 
young  people,  tell  us  rather  convincingly  that  cnUdren  who  report  having  just  a 
weekly  discussion  with  a  parent  or  a  family  member  about  their  schoolwork  read 
a  higher  levels. 

In  another  1993  survey,  this  one  on  violence  in  schools,  half  the  students  with 
below-average  grades  reported  that  their  parents  had  spent  little  or  no  time  with 
them  on  school  work.  If  parents  will  not  slow  down  their  lives  long  enough  to  read 
to  their  children,  to  help  them  with  their  school  work,  is  it  any  wonder  that  these 
children  give  up  on  school  and  learning? 

Our  proposal  seeks  to  give  parents  a  stronger  role  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren through  "parent-school"  compacts  and  better  coordination  with  health  and 
other  social  services. 

All  this  effort  to  involve  parents  and  to  improve  learning  wiU  be  to  no  avail  if 
students  are  afraid  to  go  to  school  because  they  fear  violence  or  running  a  gauntlet 
of  drug  dealers.  This  is  why  we  ask  for  your  strong  support  for  our  proposed 
changes  to  the  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Communities  Act. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  old  ways  of  reprimanding  children  do  not  work.  A  14- 
year-old  boy  who  is  determined  to  prove  his  manhood  by  ceirrying  a  gun  to  school — 
and  maybe  even  using  it — isn't  threatened  by  the  idea  of  detention  or  suspension. 

Schools  become  safe  and  stay  safe  if  parents,  grandparents,  neighbors  and  busi- 
nesses invest  their  time  and  energy  in  reclaiming  their  communities.  Inner-city 
neighborhoods  that  have  fought  back  against  violence  have  succeeded,  in  large  part, 
by  adopting  a  community-wide  approach  to  the  solution. 

We  also  need  to  go  beyond  the  traditional  responses  of  more  police  and  metal  de- 
tectors, which  are  surely  needed,  and  include  peer  mediation  an  conflict  resolution 
in  school  curriculum.  Cftiildren  who  see  violence  as  the  first  and  only  response  to 
conflict  need  to  be  taught  that  there  are  alternatives. 

Creating  smaller  schools,  or  schools  within  schools,  for  example,  may  also  be  part 
of  the  answer.  Smaller  schools  may  give  teachers  and  principals  more  flexibility  in 
creating  an  atmosphere  that  diminishes  children's  sense  of  fear. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  five  new  directions  which  I  have  just  outlined  define  the 
work  we  have  done  in  rethinking  ESEA:  hi^  standards;  upgrading  the  skills  of 
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teachers;  providing  high-poverty  schools  more  help;  greater  flexibility  such  as  the 
whole  school  approach  to  replace  the  pull-out  approach;  and  more  parental  involve- 
ment. These  five  new  directions  are  rooted  in  the  important  lessons  we  have  learned 
in  the  10  years  about  what  can  be  done  to  give  every  child  a  chance  at  excellence 
and  high  achievement. 

I  ui^e  Committee  members  to  consider  this  importtmt  piece  of  le^slation  in  its 
totality,  our  effort  to  put  all  the  pieces  together.  For  that  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only 
way  school  reform  can  actually  happen.  It  must  be  comprehensive,  from  "A  to  Z." 

I  ui^e  the  Congress  to  be  bold  in  re-thinking  how  we  can  reform  and  improve 
ESEA.  If  we  do  not  give  up  some  of  our  old  assumptions,  we  run  the  risk  of  putting 
these  children  even  further  behind — not  because  of  poverty — ^but  because  we  were 
unwilling  to  raise  our  own  standards  and  reinvent  an  important  program  like 
ESEA. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the  Committee  and  its  fine  staff. 

I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

State  of  South  Carolina 

Office  of  the  Governor, 

Columbia,  29211, 

March  1.  1994. 

The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  writing  to  express  my  deep  concern  and  disappoint- 
ment about  what  is  happening  with  the  education  goals/standards  initiative  which 
we  began  in  1989.  As  cochairs  of  the  Governor's  group  which  wrote  the  National 
Education  Groals,  you  and  I  talked  a  good  deal  than  about  the  dangers  of  the  "slip- 
pery slope"  we  were  embarking  on  by  inviting  a  set  of  national  academic  standards 
by  which  parents  and  students  could  measure  academic  achievement.  Yet  we  be- 
lieved the  risk  was  warranted  because  of  the  enormous  potential  benefits  to  stu- 
dents and  parents,  and  we  believed  that  by  careful  vigilance,  the  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities oi  States,  localities  and  parents  to  design  education  systems  that  fit  tneir 
needs  would  be  preserved. 

Unfortunately,  the  reality  of  model  national  academic  content  standards  is  hardly 
closer  than  it  v/aa  5  years  ago;  very  little  real  progress  has  been  made.  Through  a 
combination  of  partisan  bickering  and  real  philosophical  differences  on  issues  like 
school  choice,  Congress  has  been  stymied — even  from  endorsing  the  broad  education 
goals  we  established. 

But  the  States  have  continued  to  move  ahead.  Nearly  all  of  us  have  embarked 
on  standards-based  education  and  we  are  working  toward  better  assessment  tools 
that  will  allow  us  to  hold  our  systems  accountable  based  on  what  kids  actually 
learn.  Some  States  have  made  mistakes  and  have  had  to  pull  back  because  of  legiti- 
mate concern  about  the  appropriate  role  of  government  at  any  level  in  our  children's 
education.  But  mostly  we  are  making  progress. 

Now  comes  Goals  2000  and  the  reauthorization  of  the  mmor  Federal  education 
program,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA).  When  you  intro- 
duced Goals  2000,  we  had  to  practically  go  to  war  to  convince  your  Department  of 
Education  to  stand  up  to  House  Democrats  on  behalf  of  local  control  of  schools.  At 
the  time,  I  wrote  that  I  believed  that  bill,  by  tying  Federal  programs  to  "opportunity 
to  learn"  or  school  delivery  standards,  threatened  to  turn  tne  clock  back  on  4  years' 
worth  of  bipartisan  teamwork  and  focus  once  again  on  system  inputs  instead  of  stu- 
dent performance.  While  the  House  bill  was  improved  and  the  Senate  accepted 
amendments  requested  by  the  Governors'  Association,  the  outcome  of  the  conference 
is  stUl  problematic. 

But  the  House-passed  version  of  the  ESEA  reauthorization,  a  multibUlion  dollar 
Federal  aid  program  and  the  behemoth  of  Federal  education  aid,  is  not  problematic. 
It  is  unacceptable.  Though  the  compromise  wording  is  fuzzy,  the  fact  is  it  again  di- 
rectly ties  inputs — "opportunity  to  learn"  standards — to  eligibility  for  participation 
in  Cnapter  1,  the  most  important  elementary  and  secondary  education  Federal  pro- 
gram there  is  and  one  in  wnich  States  have  uttle  choice  but  to  participate 

So  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  administration  nave  now  gone  from 
agreeing  to  the  development  of  national  model  standards  to  requiring  that  States 
must  have  standards — both  content  and  input — to  participate  in  Chapter  1.  What 
is  next? 

Although  I  have  become  increasingly  uncomfortable  with  the  process,  I  have 
worked  in  good  faith  with  the  Congress  and  two  administrations  to  advance  the  vi- 
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sion  you  and  I  articulated.  Through  the  Governors'  Association,  we  have  helped  gar- 
ner bipartisan  support  and,  indeed,  the  House  ESEA  bill  passed  with  overwhelming 
bipartisan  support.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  saying  "enough":  let  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment stay  out  of  the  goals/standards  movement  because  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  seem  to  contribute  without  wanting  to  control. 

The  fact  is  that  national  standards,  and  especially  opportunity  to  learn  or  input 
standards,  should  not  be  a  part  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  re- 
authorization at  all.  These  voluntary  standards,  to  the  extent  they  are  federally 
codified,  should  be  defined  in  the  clearly  voluntary  Goals  2000  legislation.  Governors 
and  parents  should  not  have  to  fight  for  their  rights  in  a  venr  comolicated  subject 
area  every  time  Congress  passes  an  education  bill.  It's  not  right,  and  it's  dangerous 
to  our  system. 

The  issue  here  is  conununity  control  over  education  versus  Washington  control 
over  education.  I  know  that  you  understand  this,  and  I  am  asking  you  to  stand  up 
for  parents  and  communities. 
Sincerely, 

Carroll  A.  Campbell,  Jr., 
Governor  of  South  Carolina. 


The  White  House 

Washington,  DC, 

March  3,  1994. 

Hon.  Carroll  A.  Campbell,  Jr., 
Governor  of  South  Carolina, 
Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

Dear  Carroll:  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  of  March  1.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  restate  my  long-standing  principles  on  education  reform  and  to 
reenergize  the  bipartisan  spirit  that  has  served  us  so  well  in  the  past. 

You  and  I — and  many  other  elected  public  ofiicials — have  long  believed  that  the 
key  to  meaningful  long-term  education  reform  lies  in  clearly  stated  national  goals 
coupled  with  maximum  feasible  flexibility  for  States  and  localities  to  devise  and  im- 
plement their  own  plans  for  achieving  those  goals.  Schools  should  be  held  account- 
able for  results — not  for  complying  with  a  discouraging  maze  of  micromanaged  bu- 
reaucratic prescriptions.  In  addition,  while  States  have  been  providing  the  leader- 
ship on  education  reform  for  more  than  a  decade,  you  and  I  recognized  that  Federal 
education  programs  must  also  be  overhauled  if  State  education  reforms  are  to  suc- 
ceed. It  was  in  the  spirit  of  this  shared  understanding  that  you  and  I  worked  to- 
gether on  education  as  Governors  several  years  ago.  And  it  is  in  that  same  spirit 
that  I  am  working  so  hard  to  promote  the  comprehensive  agenda  for  lifelong  learn- 
ing that  I  presented  to  the  American  Council  on  Education  last  week. 

AU  the  legislation  my  administration  has  sent  to  the  Congress  reflects  this  under- 
standing. For  example,  our  proposed  reauthorization  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  places  high  achievement  standards  for  all  children  at  the  center 
of  education  reform.  Under  our  proposal,  States  would  be  held  responsible  for  im- 
proving student  performance  and  would  retain  very  broad  latitude  in  framing  their 
own  plans.  Our  proposal  deliberately  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  "opportunity- 
to-leam"  standards.  Because  I  believe  so  strongly  that  every  child  can  learn,  I  be- 
lieve that  actual  student  performance  is  the  best  measure  of  the  extent  to  which 
equal  opportunity  to  receive  a  world-class  education  has  in  fact  been  achieved. 

I  certainly  understand  your  concern  and  disappointment  over  some  of  the  changes 
that  have  been  made  to  our  ESEA  legislation,  particularly  in  the  area  of  oppor- 
tunity-to-leam  standards.  While  some  progress  nas  been  made  in  recent  days  re- 
garding opportunity-to-leam  issues,  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  Let  me  assure 
you  that  I  remain  committed  to  our  proposal  as  initially  drafted.  Both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  my  staff  here  at  the  White  House  will  work  vigorously  at 
every  stage  of  the  legislative  process  to  ensure  that  when  the  ESEA  reaches  my 
desk,  it  does  not  contain  opportunity-to-leam  standards. 

The  same  principles  have  guided,  and  will  continue  to  ^ide,  the  Goals  2000  bill. 
As  the  House/Senate  conference  proceeds,  my  representatives  have  been  directed  to 
work  hard  for  a  final  bill  that  reflects  our  long-standing  commitment  to  the  National 
Education  Goals,  to  historic  State  and  local  prerogatives  in  education,  and  to  bipar- 
tisan cooperation.  As  a  key  element  of  that  effort,  I  have  instructed  administration 
representatives  to  support  language  on  opportunity-to-leam  issues  in  Goals  2000 
consistent  with  the  principles  and  framework  of  the  Senate  biU.  I  also  believe  that 
it  is  critical  for  States  to  incorporate  challenging  content  and  performance  standards 
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in  their  reform  plans,  so  that  Federal  and  State  efforts  together  focus  on  student 
performance. 

As  you  noted  in  your  letter,  my  administration  has  listened  carefully  to  the  views 
of  the  National  Governors  Association  during  the  year-long  congressional  process 
that  has  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  resolving  a  host  of  complex  and  disputed  issues. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Goals  2000  bill  has  already  passed  both  the  House  and  Senate 
with  strong  bipartisan  support.  K  we  continue  to  work  together  and  listen  to  one 
another  with  respect,  I  am  confident  that  the  final  version  of  Goals  2000  will  con- 
tinue to  merit  support  by  leaders  in  both  parties — and  by  every  American  concerned 
about  our  children  and  our  future. 
Sincerely, 

Bill  Cunton, 

President. 

Senator  Pell.  The  committee  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:02  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 


THE  CURRENT  STATUS  OF  CHAPTER  1 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  16,  1994 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities, 
OF  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:57  a.m.,  in  room 
SD-430,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy (chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Kennedy,  Pell,  Wellstone,  and  Gregg. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Kennedy 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  extend  my  apologies  to  all  of  our  witnesses 
for  the  delay  in  opening  the  hearing.  We  were  voting  on  measures 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  obviously  necessitated  the  presence 
of  the  members. 

Particularly  since  there  are  no  other  Senators  here,  we  will 
waive  all  opening  statements  and  put  them  in  the  record  and  move 
quickly  to  hearing  from  our  witnesses. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Senators  Kennedy  and  Pell  follow:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Kennedy 

This  morning,  we  continue  our  series  of  hearings  on  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  For 
three  decades,  this  landmark  legislation  has  been  the  cornerstone 
of  federal  aid  to  public  schools  and  to  disadvantaged  children. 

The  Chapter  1  Program,  which  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
parts  of  ESEA,  is  the  largest  federal  elementary  and  secondary 
education  program  to  assist  the  nation's  poorest  children.  The  focus 
of  our  hearing  this  morning  will  be  on  the  results  achieved  by 
Chapter  1  and  its  impact  on  improving  their  educational  opportuni- 
ties. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  welcome  today's  witnesses,  and  I  look  forward 
to  hearing  their  experiences  with  Chapter  1  and  their  perspectives 
on  its  successes  and  its  problems.  In  recent  years,  we  have  learned 
a  great  deal  about  the  education  of  disadvantaged  children  and  the 
kinds  of  reform  that  are  necessary.  But  as  the  world  of  education 
continues  to  change,we  face  new  challenges  and  opportunities,  and 
we  need  to  do  more  to  update  Chapter  1  and  make  it  more  effective 
in  light  of  the  limited  resources  we  have. 

Today's  hearing  draws  on  the  expertise  of  those  who  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  improving  educational  opportunities  for  our 
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poorest  children  and  for  all  children.  We  will  hear  about  the  suc- 
cesses and  failures  of  Chapter  1,  and  their  views  about  why  some 
measures  have  worked  and  why  others  haven't. 

Since  this  legislation  was  first  enacted,  many  worthwhile  ad- 
vances have  taken  place.  The  attrition  rate  of  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents has  been  substantially  reduced.  The  gap  in  achievement  be- 
tween white  and  minority  children  has  been  narrowed  significantly. 
Parental  involvement  has  become  a  more  important  factor  in  edu- 
cational reform. 

But  the  educational  needs  of  children  are  greater  today  than 
they  were  in  the  past.  Our  ability  to  make  real  improvements  for 
disadvantaged  children  is  limited  by  other  social  problems  as  well. 
Children  who  are  hungry,  who  have  no  access  to  health  care,  who 
have  lost  their  parents  to  drugs  or  violence,  face  bleak  futures  un- 
less more  is  done  to  meet  their  needs. 

Chapter  1  has  had  positive  effects  on  the  educational  achieve- 
ment of  disadvantaged  children  in  a  wide  variety  of  communities 
across  the  country.  The  legislation  before  us  offers  the  chance  to 
identify  the  most  successfiil  features  and  extend  them  to  other 
schools,  in  order  to  make  Chapter  1  as  effective — and  cost  effec- 
tive— as  possible  in  serving  all  disadvantaged  children. 

To  achieve  reform  that  reaches  all  schools  more  effectively,  we 
must  work  closely  with  the  states  and  give  them  the  support  and 
authority  they  need  to  improve  their  schools.  Clearly,  providing 
children  with  better  education  is  an  important  part  of  our  effort  to 
assure  a  brighter  future  for  all  children  and  a  stronger  future  for 
the  nation. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Pell 

Toda/s  hearing  will  focus  on  the  Chapter  1  progfram,  which  I 
have  called  the  heart  of  the  ESEA  reauthorization.  We  will  look 
today  at  the  current  status  of  this  important  program.  On  Friday, 
we  will  hear  testimony  on  new  directions  this  program  might  take 
through  reauthorization. 

Chapter  1,  or  Title  1  as  the  Administration  would  rename  it,  is 
without  question  our  most  important  elementary  and  secondary 
education  program.  With  an  appropriation  of  just  about  $7  billion 
a  year,  it  currently  aids  more  than  5  million  children.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  is  only  little  more  than  one-half  of  all  eligible  children. 

While  my  own  personal  belief  is  that  this  program  ought  to  be 
doubled  in  size,  I  recognize  the  harsh  realities  of  the  budget  con- 
straints placed  upon  us.  Given  that  situation,  it  is  very  important 
that  we  target  our  resources  to  serve  districts  and  schools  that 
have  the  greatest  need  and  the  most  inadequate  resources  to  meet 
that  need.  I  support  what  the  Administration  has  sought  to  do  in 
that  area. 

I  am  equally  supportive  of  the  proposals  to  link  Title  1  funding 
to  school  reform,  to  expand  schoolwide  projects  to  more  schools,  to 
focus  upon  the  education  of  the  whole  child,  and  to  provide  states 
the  opportunity  to  put  more  resources  into  particularly  problematic 
areas. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  thrust  of  the 
original  Title  I  legislation,  which  sought  to  bring  children  from  less 
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well  off  families  into  the  mainstream  of  education.  Help  for  poor 
children  must  continue  to  be  a  major  concern  of  our  efforts. 

Further,  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  full  participation 
in  our  society  ...  in  the  workplace  and  at  home  .  .  .  depends 
upon  the  ability  to  read,  write  and  compute.  Thus,  as  we  focus 
upon  the  whole  child,  an  integral  part  of  that  focus  must  remain 
the  mastery  of  basic  skills. 

I  look  forward  to  today's  testimony  and  to  the  proposals  for 
change  we  will  receive  on  Friday. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  ask  Ramon  Cortines  if  he  would 
be  good  enough  to  start  our  hearing. 

Today's  hearing  is  about  evaluating  of  Chapter  1.  We  want  to 
know  what  we  can  say  about  it  that  is  constructive  and  positive — 
the  areas  in  which  there  may  be  suggestions.  What  we  can  do  in 
the  future  to  improve  Chapter  1  will  be  the  subject  of  another  hear- 
ing, and  obviously,  any  comments  along  those  lines  we  would  wel- 
come as  well,  but  today  we  really  want  to  find  out  what  has  been 
happening  with  Chapter  1.  We  will  be  dealing  with  other  aspects 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  in  other  hearings. 

Mr.  Cortines,  we  are  delighted  to  have  you  here.  We  know  you 
have  some  very  thoughtful  comments  and  we  are  looking  forward 
to  them  today. 

STATEMENT  OF  RAMON  C.  CORTINES,  CHANCELLOR,  NEW 

YORK  CITY  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Cortines.  Thank  you  for  providing  me  the  opportunity  to 
speak  today.  I  think  that  my  comments  reflect  my  experience  of 
about  20  years  of  administration  in  California  and  now  in  New 
York  City  in  working  with  school  districts  that  Chapter  1  was  ex- 
tremely important. 

I  want  to  say  that,  having  had  the  opportunity  also,  while  for  a 
short  time,  of  being  in  the  Department  of  Education,  to  work  on  the 
reauthorization,  that  this  bill  signals  an  important  and  positive 
change  in  the  direction  of  national  educational  policy.  By  targeting 
national  resources  to  children  in  the  greatest  need,  the  bill  will  bet- 
ter equip  schools  to  prepare  all  children  to  meet  the  high  academic 
standards. 

I  think  that  the  first  point  that  I  want  to  make  is  ways  that  I 
believe  that  the  proposed  legislation  will  improve  Chapter  1.  I 
think,  first,  it  targets  the  national  resources  to  the  children  in 
greatest  need. 

Two,  it  focuses  on  high  standards  and  benchmarks  and  strong  ac- 
coimtability,  and  I  think  that  is  extremely  important  as  it  relates 
to  setting  standards  and  developing  the  benchmarks  and  strong  ac- 
countability, rather  than  looking  at  just  compliance  or  counting  the 
beans  to  make  sure  that  the  children  are  being  provided  the  serv- 
ice, but  there  is  accountability. 

Third,  I  think  it  encourages  greater  flexibility  to  improve  teach- 
ing and  learning.  Not  only  do  I  believe  that  it  encourages,  I  think 
that  it  challenges  and  motivates  in  that  area. 

With  the  new  eligfibility  criteria  for  school-wide  programs,  vir- 
tually all  schools  in  New  York  will  be  able  to  participate.  New  York 
City  now  has  the  most  extensive  school-wide  projects  initiative  in 
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the  country  today.  The  181  schools  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
school-wide  projects. 

Since  September,  I  have  visited  a  great  many  of  the  schools  to 
make  sure  that  the  school-wide  projects  did  not  cheat  children  that 
were  disadvantaged,  that  were  poor,  and  that  standards  were,  in- 
deed, being  ratcheted  higher  rather  than  there  being  a  several 
track  system  within  the  school.  I  am  pleased  with  what  I  observed. 

I  think,  fourth,  this  supports  and  sustains  a  high-quality  profes- 
sional development.  I  thinJk  that  it  looks  at  the  entire  school  com- 
munity as  it  relates  to  professional  development  and  looks  at  an  in- 
tegrated approach  to  professional  development  rather  than  teach- 
ers having  professional  development,  administrators,  those  that  are 
dealing  with  Chapter  1,  parents  of  Chapter  1,  but  it  looks  at  the 
entire  school  community. 

Fifth,  I  think  it  emphasizes  the  parents  as  partner  through 
school-parent  compacts.  That  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  one,  and 
there  is  some  tension  periodically  between  staff  and  between  par- 
ents, but  I  do  think  that  for  us  to  improve  the  learning  for  our  chil- 
dren that  the  program  is  intended  for,  that  there  has  to  be  an 
equal  partnership  with  the  parent. 

Those  are  the  things  I  think  under  that  point  that  are  important. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  is  the  planned  increase  in  Title 
I  funding  coupled  with  the  new  targeting  formula  will  enable  us  to 
expand  and  strengthen  a  successful  Chapter  1  initiative.  I  think 
that  the  issue  of  early  childhood  intervention  programs  and  our 
programs  of  Chapter  1  supported  Super  Start  with  the  pre-kinder- 
garten  programs  are  extremely  important.  Our  programs,  both  in 
New  York  and  the  programs  that  I  developed  in  California  as  it  re- 
lated to  successful  summer  programs  for  these  children,  are  ex- 
tremely important. 

So  those  two  points  are  extremely  important. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  that  in  the  current  Chapter  1  program, 
funds  are  spread  too  thinly  to  achieve  the  program  goal.  According 
to  the  current  formula  in  New  York,  it  is  able  to  serve  only  those 
schools  with  poverty  percentages  of  62.23  percent  or  more,  while  in 
some  communities  children  in  schools  with  poverty  percentages  as 
low  as  three  percent  receive  services. 

I  think  that  with  the  new  formula,  that  in  New  York  City  we 
have  406  children  that  are  performing,  6,000  that  are  performing 
below  gprade  level,  yet  we  have  only  the  resources  to  serve  237.  One 
in  two  students  is  going  unserved.  With  the  new  plan,  we  can  bet- 
ter serve  children. 

Let  me  stop  there,  because  I  think  the  points  that  I  would  cover 
will  be  covered  by  others  in  the  testimony. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  issues  that  we  constantly  need  to  be  ask- 
ing ourselves  that  people  are  concerned  are  the  poor,  are  the  dis- 
advantaged children  that  the  money  is  intended  for.  Are  they  really 
going  to  he  served  in  a  school-wide  program? 

I  believe  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  school  systems  to  see  that 
children  are  served.  My  experience  with  school-wide  proiects,  both 
in  California  and  New  York,  that  if  they  are  monitored  correctly, 
if  the  professional  development  emphasizes  a  school-community  ef- 
fort, that  indeed  the  children  that  the  money  is  intended  for  are 
not  going  to  be  shortchanged. 
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Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Cortines  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

I  know  you  have  to  leave  in  about  15  minutes.  I  will  divide  the 
time  among  the  three  members. 

Mr.  Cortines,  you  made  comments  about  the  inadequacy  of  the 
funding  in  terms  of  coverage,  and  you  also  made  the  point  that  it 
is  too  tninly  applied.  I  think  that  there  is  a  general  awareness  and 
understanding  of  that,  and  I  think  the  administration  in  their 
budget  has  asKed  for  significant  increases.  I  think  it  is  $700  million 
this  year  and  over  $1  billion  next  year  and  continuing  in  the  fix- 
ture. 

Could  you  talk  for  just  a  moment  about  the  rules  and  regulations 
at  the  local  level?  I  was  recently  at  the  Robert  Frost  School  in  Law- 
rence, in  one  of  the  neediest  areas  in  our  State.  Many  different  im- 
migrant communities  have  been  drawn  to  Lawrence.  Lawrence 
does  remarkabW  well  in  utilizing  computer  systems  and  also  in  up- 
grading skills  for  teachers  with  respect  to  computer  literacy.  They 
receive  about  $1  million  a  year,  and  they  take  ten  percent  of  that 
and  put  it  into  computers.  I  think  that  they  have  just  made  that 
decision,  in  spite  of  what  the  rules  and  regulations  say  about  on 
it. 

Can  you  make  a  comment  about  flexibility  at  the  local  level  and 
what  a  difference  that  can  make?  We  are  in  the  process  now,  and 
will  continue  this  aflemoon,  actually,  our  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  GOALS  2000  and  talking  about  providing  greater 
kinds  of  flexibility.  What  kind  of  difference  can  that  m^e,  ftom 
your  own  experience? 

Mr.  Cortines.  I  think  that  the  flexibility  does  make  a  difference. 
I  think,  though,  that  the  system  has  to  be  responsible  for  setting 
some  parameters  and  we  need  to  use  the  data  of  what  we  know 
about  the  students,  but  in  giving  that  data  to  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators and  parents  at  the  local  building  level.  They  need  to  have 
the  responsibility  to  develop  the  kind  of  program  for  their  children. 

I  do  not  beheve  that  it  works  well  when  it  is  a  mandated  pro- 
gram from  the  central  office  or  wherever.  I  tJiink  that  flexibility  is 
important,  but  flexibiUty  needs  to  take  into  consideration  that 
there  have  to  be  some  parameters  aroxmd  that,  based  on  the  needs 
of  the  students. 

I  think  if  we  truly  provide  the  professional  staff  with  the  oppor- 
tunity, that  they  will  rise  to  that  situation.  I  think  that  we  cannot 
give  them  the  responsibility  with  a  great  many  strings  attached.  I 
think  that  flexibility  means  flexibility,  and  they  need  to  have  that 
opportunity. 

Also,  we  need  to  understand  that  they  are  going  to  make  some 
mistaikes,  but  if  they  understand  that  from  the  outset,  I  believe 
that  they  will  right  those  mistakes  in  time  and  the  program  will 
serve  the  children  that  it  is  intended  for. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  gather  what  you  are  saying,  you  give  them 
flexibilitv  but  they  have  to  use  that  flexibility  to  carry  on  the 
thrust  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Cortines.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  We  don't  just  want  another  block  grant. 
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Mr.  CORTINES.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  provide  this  flexibility  and  then  we  find  out 
that  they  pool  all  of  these  and  it  is  just  another  block  grant,  it 
misses.  It  may  be  utilized  effectively  in  some  situations,  but  we 
want  the  thrust  and  the  purpose  for  which  the  legislation  and  the 
appropriations  are  targeted  to  be  carried  through,  but  some  flexibil- 
ity within  those  parameters  is  something  that  can  make  some 
sense. 

Mr.  CoRTlNES.  Correct. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  also  just  ask  you,  what  would  you  say, 
if  you  had  to  summarize — and  I  know  it  is  always  difficult  to  do — 
the  progprams  that  you  have  experienced  that  have  been  the  most 
effective?  Could  you  just  very  quickly  outline  the  principal  kinds  of 
components  of  those  and  maybe  give  references  on  some  of  them 
to  us  so  that  we  can  do  some  additional  follow-up?  You  can  gfive 
us  some  indication,  perhaps  later,  of  those  that  have  not  been. 

Mr.  Cortines.  I  think  the  early  intervention  programs  are  ex- 
tremely important.  I  think  the  pre-K,  the  kindergarten,  the  pri- 
mary years,  I  think  those  programs  are  extremely  important  for 
setting  a  pattern  for  our  children  and  young  people. 

Beyond  the  regular  program,  I  think  that  the  expanded  pro- 
grams, that  means  the  extended  day,  Saturday  programs,  summer 
program,  et  cetera,  I  think  the  term  has  been  used  before  that 
every  child  can  learn  with  a  few  minutes  more.  I  think  that  for 
many  of  these  children,  those  programs  really  are  very  important 
to  sustain  what  goes  on  in  the  regular  school  year. 

I  think  the  issue  of  technology  as  it  relates  to  higher-order  think- 
ing skills,  I  think  the  issue  of  an  integrated  curriciJum  rather  than 
a  compartmentalized  one,  is  extremely  important. 

I  think  that  the  whole  issue  that  helps  the  child  learn  about 
being  a  learner  is  extremely  important.  We  don't  talk  about  that 
much.  We  tend  to  provide  opportunities  and  do  things  to  very 
young  children  rather  than  helping  them  understand  the  learning 
process  and  their  role  and  responsibility  in  that,  and  that  really  is 
in  the  early  years  I  am  talking  about. 

I  think  that  we  have  the  data  and  we  know  a  gpreat  deal  from 
third  through  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  and  we  do  not  use  the  data 
to  individualize  the  kinds  of  needs  that  children  have  as  it  relates 
to  reading  skills,  through  a  creative,  subst£mtive  language  arts  pro- 
gram, in  a  math  program  that  relates  to  the  world  in  which  tfiey 
live.  I  think  at  that  particular  level,  it  is  important. 

I  think,  also,  the  issue  of  conflict  resolution  and  helping  children 
learn  to  work  together  and  to  live  together  is  extremely  important 
at  those  elementary  years,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  that  should  be 
an  abstencia  of  the  actual  substantive  instructional  program.  It  is 
extremely  important  because  we  can  trace  when  children  have  not 
learned  to  live  together,  that  are  disadvantaged  at  an  early  age, 
that  there  are  problems  in  the  middle  and  senior  high  schools. 

I  think  at  the  middle  school  level  that  we  really  do  not  pay  atten- 
tion to  how  children  grow  and  develop,  and  I  think  that  the  profes- 
sional development  of  helping  staff  understand  the  kinds  of 
changes  that  happen  with  young  people,  children  that  are  going 
from  being  children  into  puberty,  the  teenage  years,  the  things  that 
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happen  to  them  and  how  that  affects  the  instructional  progprams 
and  the  kinds  of  programs  that  we  need. 

Professional  development  is  extremely  important  at  that  area  for 
staff,  but  content  development  is  extremely  important.  Teachers 
need  to  be  able  to  have  a  substantive  content  area  that  they  can 
use  different  strategies  with  the  content  to  turn  on  various  kids 
that  are  tuned  out.  If  they  have  a  very  thin  layer  of  content  knowl- 
edge, they  just  miss  many  of  our  young  people  that  are  borderline 
students. 

The  senior  high  student  is  an  interesting  one,  because  they  have 
learned  and  they  hide  many  of  their  inadequacies  from  us.  We  need 
to  have  some  special  programs,  not  separate  but  special  programs, 
within  a  school  that  really — it  is  almost  like  a  mainstreaming  pro- 
gram. They  need  special  attention,  but  also,  they  do  not  need  to  be 
separated.  They  need  to  be  involved  in  the  total  school  program. 

We  need  to  be  looking  at  the  personnel  we  assign  to  students  at 
the  senior  high  school  level,  not  catch  as  you  catch  can,  not  those 
individuals  based  on,  pardon  me,  union  contracts  and  other  things 
have  the  right  to  be  assigned  under  the  contract,  but  we  need  to 
have  the  very  best  people  and  we  need  to  have  stability  with  those 
young  people  at  the  senior  high  school  level.  They  are  as  fragile  as 
our  kindergarten  and  first  grade  kids  are  fragile.  We  don't  think 
of  high  school  kids  as  being  fragile,  and  they  way  thev  let  us  know 
how  fragile  they  are  is  through  violence,  is  through  dfrop  outs,  etc. 

Those  are  just  a  perspective  from  my  experience. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  excellent,  very  helpfiil  comments. 

Senator  Gregg? 

Senator  Gregg.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

When  you  talk  about  content  standards,  can  you  give  me  specif- 
ics of  what  you  are  thinking  about? 

Mr.  CoRTiNES.  My  specifics  is  that  I  believe  there  is  a  body  of 
knowledge  that  school  systems  should  identify,  that  yoimg  people 
should  come  in  contact  with.  They  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  that,  and  we  should  be  held  ac- 
countable for  seeing  that  children  and  young  people  do  learn  that. 
I  think  the  strategies  or  the  methodologies  of  how  that  body  of 
knowledge  is  presented  should  be  left  to  the  individual  school. 

But  I  can  tell  you  in  New  York  City  that  we  do  not  have  a  cur- 
riculum. We  are  now  working  on  it,  establishing  what  first  graders 
and  second  graders  and  third  graders  should  know  and  be  able  to 
do,  what  the  standards  of  learning  should  be  for  subject  areas  in 
some  of  our  middle  schools  and  senior  high  schools. 

I  think  that  because  we  have  a  high  proportion  of  immigrant  stu- 
dents, of  poor  students,  that  we  lower  our  standards  and  there  is 
mediocrity.  I  believe  that  we  need  to  set  high  standards  and  then 
provide  the  opportunities  for  children  to  meet  those  standards.  We 
blame  the  kid.  It  is  not  the  kid's  fault,  it  is  our  fault,  and  that  is 
what  I  was  talking  about  in  the  strategies. 

I  believe  that  if  a  teacher  knows  content  substantively,  that  they 
will  be  able  to  present  the  information  in  a  way  that  all  children 
will  be  able  to  grasp  that.  But  I  think  the  school  system  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  say  what  those  content  standards  are. 

How  do  you  arrive  at  that?  Teachers,  parents,  administrators, 
higher  education  people  coming  together. 
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Senator  Gregg.  You  said  a  lot  there,  and  very  substantively.  But 
if  I  understand  it,  it  is  basically  that  the  school  system  or  the  State 
should  define  the  content,  but  the  methodology  of  teaching  that 
should  be  left  to  the  school  and  the  teacher  and  the  principal.  Is 
that  a  quick  summary  of  what  you  said? 

Mr.  CoRTiNES.  Yes. 

Senator  Gregg.  That  gets  us  into  another  debate  that  I  won't  get 
into  right  here. 

In  that  concept,  obviously  whether  a  school  system  wants  to 
teach  basic  skills  through  a  process  of  repetitiveness  or  whether 
they  want  to  teach  it  through  a  process  of  some  other  manner  of 
instruction  would  really  be  left  up  to  the  local  schools  then,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  local  teacher.  In  other  words,  the  person  should 
learn  how  to  do  multiplication  in  the  third  grade,  but  how  that 
multiplication  is  taught  really  should  be  a  local  teacher's  decision 
or  a  local  principal's  decision.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  CoRTiNES.  I  would  agree  with  that,  but  I  need  to  take  it  a 
little  further  than  you  have.  Multiplication  tables  just  for  mul- 
tiplication tables,  I  don't  believe  serves  much  of  a  purpose.  I  want 
that  tied  to  something  in  a  very  practical  way  so  that  young  people 
understand  the  process  of  multiplication,  how  you  use  that,  and 
how  that  process  is  a  part  of  the  development  of  a  higher-order 
thinking  skill,  the  use  of  logic,  the  use  of  reason,  that  it  is  not  just 
memorization. 

Senator  Gregg.  Right. 

Mr.  Cortines.  I  need  to  say  that. 

Senator  Gregg.  I  think  that  is  a  reasonable  view. 

Do  you  have  any  thoughts  on  the  whole  math-science  area  and 
the  Eisenhower  programs  and  things  like  that? 

Mr.  Cortines.  I  do,  but  I  did  not  think  that — I  can  respond  to 
that.  I  felt  very  strongly  about  the  Eisenhower  program.  The  de- 
partment has  felt  that  that  should  be  a  part  of  the  professional  de- 
velopment. It  is  my  hope  that  school  districts,  and  we  will  continue 
to  use  it  for  math  and  science  and  technology,  regardless  of  how 
it  comes  to  us  in  New  York  City. 

It  was  a  cornerstone  of  the  professional  development  program  for 
math  and  science  in  San  Francisco  when  I  was  superintendent.  It 
was  extremely  important.  It  was  the  only  moneys  we  had  to,  I  be- 
lieve, ratchet  up  the  skills  of  teachers  and  staff  in  the  professional 
development  area. 

It  is  my  hope  that  I  will  continue  to  use  it  that  way,  regardless 
of  how  it  comes.  I  worry  that  some  might  use  it  in  a  different  way. 
I  see  that  for  many  of  our  disadvantaged  children,  that  unless  they 
get  the  basic  skills  in  math,  unless  they  have  the  opportunities  in 
science,  because  I  believe  science  is  not  for  science's  sake  but  it  is 
for  the  purpose,  for  me,  really  provides  opportunities  to  develop  the 
higher-order  thinking  skills  and  reasoning  and  logic  and  judgment. 
It  is  extremely  important. 

Senator  Gregg.  What  do  you  worry  about  specifically  in  the  pro- 
posal? 

Mr.  Cortines,  I  worry  about  that  some  school  districts  will  use 
it  for  other  professional  development  activities  other  than  what  I 
feel  is  a  priority,  based  on  my  past  experience  of  teachers  needing 
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to  have  more  specificity  as  it  relates  to  math  and  science  based  on 
their  prior  training  in  teacher  training  institutions. 

Senator  Gregg.  So  you  think  the  narrow  way  that  it  has  been 
used  to  date  is  more  appropriate  than  expanding  its  flexibiHty? 

Mr.  CoRTiNES.  I  am  aware  of  the  department  s  position.  My  posi- 
tion is  different. 

Senator  Gregg.  I  am  just  trying  to  get  a  sense 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  you  have  a  12:00  plane.  We 
know  that  you  can  make  it  if  you  leave  here  by  11:30.  [Laughter.] 

I  will  divide  that  time  between  Senator  Pell  and  Senator 
Wellstone,  if  you  can  just  stay  for  a  few  minutes.  I  will  have  trans- 
portation for  you  downstairs. 

Senator  Pell.  I  have  just  one  question,  and  that  is  the  adminis- 
tration sets  the  percentage  for  school-wide  projects,  I  think  65  per- 
cent for  the  first  2  years  and  50  percent  afterwards.  As  of  now,  I 
believe  the  percentage  is  75  percent  and  it  goes  down.  What  is  your 
view  with  regard  to  this  suggestion  and  alteration? 

Mr.  CoRTiNES.  I  support  the  administration's  proposal  and  be- 
lieve for  the  children  of  New  York  City  that  we  would  be  able  to 
provide  services  for  more  children  in  more  schools,  etc.  So  I  would 
very  much  support  the  administration's  direction. 

Senator  Pell.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time.  I  know  the 
time  pressures. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Wellstone? 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Cortines.  Let  me  try  and  ask  you  a  couple  of 
questions  that  are  within  a  really  quick  time  frame. 

One  of  them  is  this  whole  issue  of  negative  incentives.  The  more 
poor  students  or  the  worse  the  test  scores,  the  more  dollars  come 
to  a  community  in  Chapter  1.  Do  you  have  any  sort  of  perspective 
about  how  we  can  begin  to  turn  that  incentive  around? 

Why  don't  I  ask  you  all  my  questions.  Then  you  can  do  one  quick 
answer  and  then  you  can  rush  out  the  door  and  then  you  can  do 
an  O.J.  Simpson  at  the  airport  and  get  to  the  plane. 

The  second  question  would  be  whether  or  not  j^ou  feel  that  there 
is  adequate  teacher  training  of  Chapter  1  that  is  directly  related 
to  working  with  those  students,  and  I  especially  am  interested  in 
the  parental  involvement,  whether  that  is  built  in  or  needs  to  be 
built  into  teacher  training. 

The  third  is  that  at  some  point  in  time,  I  would  love  to  discuss 
with  vou — ^not  today — ^this  whole  issue  that  we  have  been  debating 
here  between,  on  the  one  hand,  rigor — as  a  former  college  teacher, 
I  feel  strongly  about  that;  standards — I  feel  strongly  about  that;  ac- 
coimtability — I  feel  strongly  about  that;  and  making  sure  that  each 
and  every  child  has  the  same  opportimity  to,  in  fact,  meet  those 
standards  and  to  succeed  and  what  that  implies,  and  I  feel  strongly 
about  that. 

Mr.  Cortines.  I  think  that  you  have  said  what  I  would  say. 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  have? 

Mr.  Cortines.  Yes. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Oh,  good. 

Mr.  Cortines.  From  the  standpoint  that  I  think  we  do  a  disserv- 
ice to  disadvantaged  and  poor  children  by  treating  them  differently 
and  not  setting  high  enough  standards  for  them.  I  think  that  we 
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set  up  straw  men  of  ethnicity,  linguistics,  single  parents,  where 
they  live,  et  cetera,  rather  than  looking  at  providing  the  opportuni- 
ties. That  is  the  reason  that  I  talk  about  it. 

Yes,  some  kids  are  not  going  to  get  it  in  the  regular  school  day, 
so  you  extend  the  school  day.  You  have  a  Saturday  program.  I  have 
the  results  of  a  Saturday  summer  school  done  with  Chapter  1  in 
San  Francisco  that  has  positive  result  for  those  particular  children. 
We  had  a  critical  mass,  enough  students  to  show  that  it  really 
worked. 

I  think  summer  schools  that  are  more  than  remediation — ^wheth- 
er we  like  it  or  not,  our  Title  I  programs  or  Chapter  1  programs, 
in  many  cases  in  our  schools,  have  become  remedial  programs  rath- 
er than  programs  that  have  high  standards  and  look  at  the  poten- 
tial of  poor  children  of  being  gifted,  talented,  and  maximizing  that 
potential. 

I  believe  that  that  is  the  way  the  new  direction  is  moving  us,  and 
it  is  going  to  take  a  great  deal  of  professional  development.  It  is 
not  going  to  happen  overnight,  and  we  are  going  to  make  some  mis- 
takes, but  I  believe  that  we  are  moving  in  the  right  direction. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  from  Marshall  Smith  on  this. 

John  Williams,  the  great  composer  of  music  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  the  Boston  Pops,  told  me  the  other  day  that  when 
the  Greeks  were — ^for  about  a  200-year  period — the  great  mathe- 
maticians, the  way  that  they  learned  math  was  through  music. 

We  have  ten  schools  in  Boston  now  that  are  working  with  music 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the  New  England  Conservatory.  It 
is  enormously  interesting.  I  understand  one  of  the  very  important 
programs  is  in  Harlem  where  they  are  doing  that. 

Would  you  give  me  some  information  on  that?  I  would  like  to 
come  and  see  it,  but  I  understand  the  development  of  those  math 
skills  has  just  been  extraordinary.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  CORTINES.  The  answer  is  yes.  We  really  exclude  some  of  the 
very  important  subjects  that  could  really  help  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren, and  we  overlook  many  times  music  and  art  and  the  issue  of 
science,  where  we  really  could  grab  those  kids  and  turn  them  on. 
There  is  evidence  of  that  across  America  in  progprams,  and  we  need 
to  be  encouraging  that  rather  than  saying,  well,  we  can  only  do  the 
basics.  The  basics  is  music  and  art  and  science,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  send  us  a  little  note  on  that?  It  would 
be  enormously  interesting. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to  follow  up, 
maybe,  with  some  questions. 

TTie  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  thank  the  other  wit- 
nesses for  letting  us  proceed  out  of  order. 

The  Chairman.  We  next  have  Marshall  Smith,  Under  Secretary, 
U.S.  Department  of  Education,  and  a  disting^shed  dean  in  edu- 
cation matters  and  a  long,  illustrious  career  in  terms  of  public  poli- 
cies and  education.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  you  in  the  Depart- 
ment, and  we  look  forward  to  your  comments. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MARSHALL  SMITH,  UNDER  SECRETARY,  U.S. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  at  your  pleasure.  I  know  that  you  are  strapped  for  time, 
and  I  would  be  glad  to  forego  reading  the  short  statement  that  I 
have  and  turn  right  to  questions,  if  you  would  like. 

The  Chairman.  Why  don't  you  just  do  the  very  brief  summary, 
because  I  know  that  it  is  built  upon  studies  that  were  done.  We 
will  file  your  statement.  Maybe  you  could  just  speak  for  five  or  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  will  do  5  or  6  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  Good. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  asked  to  focus  on  the  findings  of  the  national 
assessment  of  Chapter  1,  which  was  a  congressionally  mandated 
study  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Since  the  release  of  that  study,  of 
course,  the  administration  has  made  its  proposal,  so  I  will  actually 
comment  on  both  and  look  at  the  relationships  between  the  two. 

I  will  start  with  how  well  is  Chapter  1  working,  which  relies  on 
the  assessment  data,  and  then  turn  to  some  implications  for  the  re- 
authorization, and  I  will  do  it  quickly  for  you. 

If  we  think  about  Chapter  1  and  now  well  it  is  working,  I  think 
we  have  to  go  back  a  few  vears  and  put  it  in  perspective.  That  per- 
spective, I  think,  is  absolutely  critical,  because  Chapter  1,  along 
with  a  variety  of  other  forces,  worked  very  positively  on  the  test 
scores  of  the  poor  and  the  disadvantaged  minority  kids  in  this 
country. 

In  my  written  testimony,  you  will  see  an  Exhibit  1,  which  shows 
that  over  the  period  of  time  between  1970  and  about  1985  or  1986, 
the  test  scores  of  minorities  and  whites  came  together.  The  gap 
was  closed  by  at  least  a  third;  in  some  cases,  by  about  a  half.  Chap- 
ter 1  played  a  major  role  in  that  particular  closing  of  the  gap. 

Since  1990,  however,  the  gap  has  begun  to  open  a  little  bit,  and 
this  is  due  to  a  number  of  different  things,  including  the  increased 
poverty  in  the  country,  but  I  think  it  is  also  due  to  a  change  in  the 
way  that  we  are  thinking  about  schooling. 

During  the  1970s  £ind  early  1980s,  while  the  gap  was  being 
closed,  the  focus  was  on  basic  skills,  a  very  narrow  definition  of 
basic  skills.  Many  of  the  tests  were  focused  on  that  narrow  defini- 
tion, and  the  pedagogy  in  instruction  in  Chapter  1  was  focused  on 
that. 

That  all  came  together.  That  is,  the  test  measured  those  basic 
skills.  Chapter  1  focused  on  them,  many  of  the  schools  that  these 
kids  went  to  focused  on  them,  smd  their  scores  went  up. 

Since  then,  we  have  begun  to  realize  that  the  economy  and  the 
democracy  of  the  future  require  more  than  just  those  basic  skills, 
and  they  require  more,  in  particular,  for  the  poorest  and  most 
needy  in  our  society.  They  require  the  kinds  of  challenging  skills 
that  Mr.  Cortines  was  talking  about. 

That  has  begun  to  change  the  nature  of  pedagogy  in  this  country, 
and  as  a  consequence,  the  gap  is  beginning  to  open  again  because 
these  kids  are  the  least  likely  to  get  uie  kinds  of  new  pedagogy  and 
new  attention  that  they  desperately  need.  They  are  far  less  nkely 
than  kids  in  the  suburbs  in  getting  that. 
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So  the  Chapter  1  has  had  a  positive  effect  over  time,  but  it  has 
gotten  stale,  in  effect.  It  is  not  now  teaching  the  right  kinds  of 
things. 

You  see  this  in  data  from  Prospects,  which  was  the  longitudinal 
study  part  of  the  assessment,  that  now  Chapter  1  is  having  almost 
no  effect.  That  is  in  Exhibit  2  in  the  written  testimony  that  I  gave 
you. 

You  can  look  at  the  particular  features  of  Chapter  1  and  begin 
to  determine  why  it  is  not  having  the  effect  that  we  would  like  it 
to  right  now. 

First  and  perhaps  most  important  is  that  most  Chapter  1  pro- 
grams rely  on  a  pullout  model  for  supplemental  instruction,  inde- 
pendent instruction  from  the  regfular  instruction  in  the  classroom, 
done  by  different  teachers,  often  with  different  purposes  and  aims. 
As  a  consequence,  you  get  a  disjunction  between  the  curriculum  of 
the  Chapter  1  kids  and  the  curriculum  of  the  regular  classroom. 

It  also  results  in  some  very  strange  phenomenon.  Fifty-six  per- 
cent, for  example,  of  elementary  classroom  teachers  report  that  stu- 
dents missed  classroom  reading  and  language  arts  instruction 
while  they  were  receiving  Chapter  1  reading  and  language  arts  in- 
struction. So  here  are  kids  actually  pulled  out  of  reading  classes  in 
order  to  get  reading  instruction.  It  wasn't  supplemental  instruction 
in  any  sense  of  the  word,  it  supplanted  the  instruction  that  they 
had. 

Chapter  1  instruction  generally  adds  up,  under  this  model,  to  an 
average  of  about  10  minutes  of  extra  instructional  time  a  day — 10 
minutes  of  extra  instructional  time  a  dav,  at  $1,000  a  year.  It  is 
a  very  expensive  way  to  gain  a  little  bit  of  instructional  time. 

So  the  pullout  model  does  not  work  in  that  regard.  It  does  not 
extend  the  time. 

The  second  feature  is  that  the  focus  on  basic  skills  has  uninten- 
tionally lowered  the  options  for  students  in  Chapter  1.  It  has  led 
to  different  curricula  for  Chapter  1  kids  than  the  curricula  for  sub- 
urban kids.  We  basically  have  a  major  two-track  system  in  our 
country,  particularly  in  elementary  school.  We  have  one  track  for 
our  kids  and  we  have  another  track  for  the  kids  who  are  most  at 
risk.  We  have  to  stop  doing  that.  We  have  to  expect  the  same  of 
those  kids.  We  have  to  give  them  the  same  opportimities.  We  have 
to  give  them  the  same  challenges. 

What  are  the  implications  of  all  this  for  reauthorization?  The 
first  maior  implication  is  that  you  have  to  have  challenging  high 
standards  for  all  of  the  kids,  all  of  the  kids,  the  same  high  stand- 
ards for  Chapter  1  kids  as  for  other  kids,  as  for  suburban  kids. 
This  is  what  GOALS  2000  calls  for.  There  is  no  reason  not  to  have 
the  same  content  and  performance  standards  set  up  in  GOALS 
2000  reform  States  used  for  Title  I  as  they  are  used  for  all  subur- 
ban kids. 

The  second  thing  we  need  to  do  is  focus  much  more  on  teaching 
and  learning.  Chapter  1  needs  to  improve  the  entire  curriculum 
and  serve  all  the  students  in  the  high-poverty  schools  by  expanding 
school-wide  programs.  It  must  provide  schools  with  intensive  staff 
development,  as  Mr.  Cortines  said.  It  must  limit  unnecessary  test- 
ing by  integrating  the  testing  programs  with  the  State  testing  pro- 
grams.   It   must    emphasize    greater    instructional    opportunities 
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through  extending  the  school  day,  and  it  must  have  monitoring  and 
enforcement  strategies  that  focus  on  continuous  progress. 

These  are  obvious  points.  They  are  imderscored  by  Hterature  that 
not  just  comes  out  of  the  assessment,  but  comes  out  of  the  last  two 
decades  of  our  imderstanding  of  teaching  and  learning. 

The  third  thing  that  has  to  be  done  is  we  must  have  flexibility. 
Ray  Cortines  mentioned  the  issue  of  flexibili^.  We  have  to  have 
flexibility  and  we  have  to  have  it  in  exchange  for  clear  accountabil- 
ity. We  can  do  that  in  the  context  of  clear  standards.  We  can  give 
flexibility  at  the  local  school  building  level.  We  can  hold  schools  ac- 
countable for  bringing  all  kids  up  to  those  standards.  It  is  very 
straightforward.  We  can  only  do  that  if  we  have  clear  standards, 
if  we  have  a  clear  mission  for  those  schools  to  achieve  to.  If  we 
have  anything  else,  accountability  doesn't  mean  anything. 

Fourth,  we  have  to  have  greater  opportunities  for  connecting 
families  and  communities  with  schools.  We  have  to  have  stronger 
parental  involvement  provisions.  We  need  to  increase  opportunity 
for  integration  of  services,  and  I  believe  we  need  required  health 
screenings  in  high-poverty  schools.  It  turns  out  that  an  awful  lot 
of  the  kids  come  into  kindergarten,  first  grade,  second  grade,  third 
grade,  have  not  even  had  a  health  screening.  It  is  a  very  simple 
thing  to  do.  We  can  help  to  do  that  through  our  school  districts. 

Finally,  there  must  be  concentrated  funding  to  high-poverty 
schools.  I  realize  it  is  controversial,  but  study  after  study  after 
study  has  pointed  out  that  there  are  a  lot  of  quite  low-poverty 
schools  which  receive  Title  I  ftmding  and  a  lot  of  high-poverty 
schools  which  don't.  I  can  provide  to  you  reams  of  data  on  that.  I 
don't  need  to  go  through  and  cite  more  data,  because  I  think  we 
all  know  it.  There  are  schools  with  five  and  six  and  seven  percent 
poverty  kids  receiving  Title  I  funds.  There  are  a  lot  of  schools  with 
50  percent  poverty  kids  that  aren't  receiving  Title  I  funds.  It  can't 
be  clearer  than  that. 

Finally,  I  think  that  the  evidence  indicates  that  without  fun- 
damental changes,  the  children  who  are  Chapter  I's  primary  con- 
cern will  be  left  behind  as  we  enter  the  next  century.  Chapter  1 
must  become  a  strong  partner  in  our  national  effort  to  reform 
American  education.  It  must  help  provide  our  neediest  students 
with  the  same  opportunities  that  our  most  advantaged  have.  We 
have  the  chance  through  this  reauthorization  to  help  make  that 
happen. 

John  Dewey  once  said,  what  the  best  and  wisest  parent  wants 
for  his  own  child,  that  must  be  what  the  community  wants  for  all 
of  its  children. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Smith  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  very  constructive  suggestions. 

I  want  to  go  back,  if  I  coul^  to  the  early  part  of  your  presen- 
tation, where  you  spoke  about  how  the  disparity  between  whites 
and  minorities  had  narrowed  and  then  it  expanded.  You  mentioned 
that  the  increased  number  of  poor  children  is  one  of  the  factors, 
and  then  I  think  you  talked  about  the  change  in  terms  of  commu- 
nity attitudes,  was  it?  Could  you  elaborate  about  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  You  mean  recently? 
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The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  With  what  is  happening  now,  that  in  fact  the  gap 
seems  to  be  opening  up  a  little  bit? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  had  some  increase,  as  you  know,  in  the 
number  of  poverty  kids  in  the  country,  but  I  think  there  is  more 
going  on.  It  is  not  just  that  increase. 

A  second  factor  is  that  we  have  had  a  leveling  out  of  the  edu- 
cation level  of  minority  parents.  In  fact,  it  increased  rather  dra- 
matically into  the  1970s  and  into  the  early  1980s.  As  we  know,  par- 
ticularly for  mothers,  the  education  level  of  mothers  of  kids  has  a 
great  influence  on  the  education  of  the  kids  themselves.  But  that 
has  now  leveled  out,  so  we  no  longer  have  that  influence  pushing 
together  the  scores. 

Instead,  what  is  happening,  I  believe,  at  the  school  level 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  numbers  of  better  educated 
mothers 

Mr.  Smith.  Seem  to  have  leveled  out,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Mr.  Smith.  So  you  no  longer  have  this  pressure  pushing  the 
scores  together. 

But  the  third  point  is  that  the  schools  are  beginning  to  change. 
We  have  been  talking  for  the  last  seven  or  8  years  now  about 
changes  in  science,  about  changes  in  the  way  kids  learn,  about  the 
need  to  have  more  interaction  in  classrooms,  about  the  need  to 
really  challenge  kids  with  depth  and  not  just  try  to  cover  a  lot  of 
material. 

Ted  Sizer  has  now  been  talking  about  it  for  10  years,  Lauren 
Resnick,  a  variety  of  other  people  who  have  really  studied  this  area 
understand  how  kids  learn  and  are  able  to  learn. 

What  seems  to  be  happening  in  a  lot  of  schools  is  that  the  cur- 
riculum is  chsinging.  There  is  more  focus  on  depth.  There  is  more 
focus  on  problem  solving.  But  most  of  those  schools  are  in  the  sub- 
urbs. They  are  not  in  the  inner  cities. 

So  as  a  consequence,  what  you  have  is  the  beginnings  now  of 
some  increases  in  the  scores  of  kids  who  are  in  the  suburbs  and 
not  a  concomitant  increase  in  the  scores  of  kids  in  the  cities.  That, 
along  with  the  poverty  increase,  is  going  to  begin  to  enlarge  that 
gap  again.  Instead  of,  as  we  had  all  hoped,  it  would  continue  clos- 
ing, in  fact,  it  has  now  opened  up  a  little  bit.  It  is  opening  up  on 
both  sides  of  the  equation. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  just  try  and  follow  up,  because  we  have 
other  panels  here,  but  this  is  fascinating.  We  will  ask  six-minute 
rounds. 

You  point  out  that  over  50  percent  of  the  students  are  taken  out 
of  the  classroom  in  order  to  have  additional  course  in  reading  and 
writing  skills.  These  decisions  are  made  at  the  local  level  or  at  the 
State  level.  I  mean,  you  are  talking  about  10  minutes  a  day. 

We  always  are  examining  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  imposing  these  conditions  at  the  local  level,  but  the  kind 
of  thing  that  you  are  talking  about  is  stupidity  in  terms  of  treat- 
ment of  these  kids.  Why  is  that  so?  What  are  the  political  forces 
that  drive  it  like  that? 
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There  was  always  the  question  whether  kids  would  come  on  Sat- 
urday mornings.  In  Dade  County,  they  opened  that  process  up,  smd 
it  was  flooded  with  kids  wanting  additional  time,  parents  bringing 
their  kids  down,  to  try  and  help  the  kids  out. 

The  parents  are  interested  in  it.  What  are  the  pressures  locally 
that  drive  it  to  this  kind  of  arcane  way  of  proceeding? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  there  are  two  main  pressures.  The  first  is  a 
pressure  that  actually  comes  from  a  combination  of  the  Chapter  1 
law  and  tradition.  The  part  of  the  Chapter  1  law  that  drives  it  is 
the  supplement,  not  supplant,  provision.  It  is  the  provisions  that 
attract  the  dollars  to  the  children.  It  has  turned  out  to  be  easiest 
for  schools  to  be  safe  on  that  provision  by  actually  pulling  kids  out 
and  having  Title  I  teachers  who  are  paid  for  fully  by  Title  I  money 
and  only  Title  I  kids  in  those  particular  classes  to  justify,  to  show 
that,  in  fact,  they  are  following  the  supplement,  not  supplant,  pro- 
vision. 

That  gfrew  up  as  a  provision  in  the  early  1970s.  A  lot  of  the  guid- 
ance came  down  that  suggested  that  pulling  out  was  one  safe  way 
of  doing  it.  It  has  continued  to  be  seen  by  both  States  and  local 
governments  and  by  schools  as  the  way  to  do  business.  Once  you 
start  a  way  to  do  business  like  this,  it  is  very  hard  to  break  it. 

So  when  you  look  back  at  data  in  the  late  1970s,  about  the  same 
percentage  of  kids  were  being  pulled  out,  even  though  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple have  suggested,  as  you  just  suggested,  that  there  are  other 
things  that  can  be  done. 

The  second  issue,  I  think,  is  that  if  you  move  to  some  sort  of  ex- 
tended day,  which  is  similar  to  the  Saturday  mornings,  you  are  ex- 
tending the  amoimt  of  time  in  a  very  clear  fashion,  in  order  to  do 
that,  you  often  have  to  work  through  teacher  contracts,  either  that 
or  work  through  a  different  set  of  service  providers.  That  turns  out 
to  be  difficult  organizationally,  so  school  systems  have  stayed  away 
from  it.  They  have  stayed  with  what  is  easy,  what  is  conventional, 
and  what  fits  the  rules. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Gregg? 

Mr.  Smith.  Just  one  more  sentence  on  that.  That  is  one  reason 
why  I  think  a  lot  of  us  are  really  firm  proponents  of  the  school- wide 
project  approach.  It  allows  you  to  pull  out  if  it  makes  sense  to  pull 
out  for  something  that  really  works,  like  the  reading  recovery  pro- 
gram for  kids.  But  it  also  says  to  you,  look,  you  have  a  responsibil- 
ity for  thinking  about  the  way  the  entire  school  operates,  for  think- 
ing about  the  entire  school  day  for  these  kids  who  need  the  help 
the  most.  It  is  not  just  the  Title  I  part  of  the  day  that  is  important, 
it  is  the  entire  school  day. 

Senator  Gregg.  How  do  you  do  that  in  the  context  of  labor  union 
contracts  and  the  costs  which  are  generated? 

Mr.  Smith.  If  you  are  dealing  with  the  entire  school  day,  you  can 
do  it.  What  a  scnool-wide  project  would  do  would  be  to  take  off,  in 
effect,  the  supplement,  not  supplant,  provision.  It  would  allow  you 
to  consolidate,  combine  the  Chapter  1  funds  with  other  funds  in 
your  school  in  return  for  a  plan  and  in  return  for  accountability 
and  in  return  for  some  technical  assistance  coming  in.  But  you 
would  have  to  address  those  problems  of  those  kids  throughout  the 
entire  day,  and  you  would  work  with  all  of  your  teachers  in  such 
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a  wfi^  that  reading  wouldn't  be  thought  of  as  only  taught  during 
the  Cfhapter  1  time. 

Reading,  actually,  in  elementary  schools,  in  good  elementary 
schools,  is  taught  all  day  long.  It  is  taught  in  your  reading  class, 
it  is  taught  in  your  math  class,  it  is  taught  in  your  science  class, 
and  so  on.  It  is  taught  by  people  that  have  that  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. 

If  we  have  pullouts  now  in  the  wav  that  we  do,  we  lose  that 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  regular  classroom  teacher,  that  is,  re- 
sponsibility for  teaching  that  kid  how  to  read  or  teaching  them 
math  or  whatever  they  are  pulled  out  for. 

I  think  it  is  certainly  possible  to  do  the  school-wide  part  of  it 
without  stepping  on  a  contract.  Extending  the  day,  going  on  to  Sat- 
urdays and  so  on  mieht  take  some  negotiation.  The  administration 
in  this  proposal  emphasizes  extending  time.  We  would  like  to  see 
that  happen.  We  encourage  it,  we  don't  require  it. 

Senator  Gregg.  In  that  area,  a  lot  of  the  schools  which  both  have 
a  high  percentage  of  people  who  are  low  income  and  also  just  find 
their  budget  stressed,  especially  in  rural  communities,  find  that  a 
significant  amount  of  that  pressure  comes  from  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources which  the  Federal  Grovemment  presently  puts  on  their 
back,  specifically,  the  effect  of  94-142  and  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government's  funding  of  that  is  well  below  the  40  percent  that  was 
originally  presented  is  going  to  be  the  partnership  effort.  It  is  down 
to,  I  think,  about  six  percent  or  maybe  four  percent. 

Mr.  Smith.  Six  percent. 

Senator  Gregg.  Six  percent.  I  recognize  it  is  not  addressed  in 
this,  but  shouldn't  it  be  addressed?  If  you  are  going  to  really  get 
to  the  allocation  of  resources  and  the  Federal  Role  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  shouldn't  you  be  addressing  this  as  part 
of  this  reauthorization  bill?  I  know  the  94-142  is  coming  up 
separately 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  I  think  it  does  come  up  in  this. 

Senator  Gregg,  It  is  the  driving  force  right  now  that  affects  allo- 
cation of  resources. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  certainly  understand  the  pressure  it  puts  on  a  lot 
of  different  school  districts.  As  you  know,  this  is  an  authorization. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  begin  to  address  what  are,  in  effect,  appro- 
priation issues. 

We  will  be  proposing  a  reauthorization  of  at  least  some  of  the 
parts  of  IDEA  soon,  and  this  is  clearly  a  problem  that  is  at  the 
forefront  of  our  interest.  We  understand  the  pressures  that  come 
down  on  school  systems  from  some  of  the  mandates  in  IDEA. 

Beyond  that,  we  did  not  address  it,  as  you  say.  We  intend  to  ad- 
dress it  later. 

Senator  Gregg.  On  the  issue  of  expecting  all  the  students  to 
reach  the  same  high  standard,  all  students  obviously  aren't  going 
to  reach  that  standard  if  you  set  it  at  a  reasonably  high  level,  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  Smith,  Ray  Cortines  said  that  an  awfiil  lot  of  kids,  if  given 
a  little  bit  more  time,  can  reach  the  heights  that  we  wouldn't  nave 
otherwise  expected. 

We  have  what  I  like  to  call  existence  proofs.  We  have  hundreds 
of  existence   proofs,  the  best  known  being  perhaps   the  Jaime 
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Escalante  example,  where  groups  of  Hispanic  kids  came  into  a 
school.  Those  kids  were  expected  to  achieve  in  mathematics  at  a 
very  low  level  and  they  enaed  up  achieving  well  on  the  advanced 
placement  exam.  But  it  wasn't  only  Escalante  that  did  that,  it  was 
his  next  door  classroom,  it  was  the  next  door  classroom  teacher, 
and  it  has  carried  on  beyond  Escalante.  There  are  a  lot  of  other  ex- 
amples like  that. 

If  the  time  and  effort  and  energy  is  put  in,  particularly  put  in 
early,  because  it  builds  on  kids,  even  though  in  Escalante's  case  he 
took  them  in  ninth  grade,  we  can  do  wonders  for  kids.  We  don't 
know  how  much  they  can  achieve  at  this  point.  We  do  know  from 
a  lot  of  research  that  we  are  totally  underexpecting.  We  have 
underexpectations  for  what  they  can  do. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example. 

Senator  Gregg.  You  are  basically  saying  that  there  is  never 
going  to  be  a  bottom  ten  percent,  a  bottom  20  percent  in  any  cer- 
tain group? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  I  am  saying  that  we  don't  know.  We  really  don't 
know  what  kids  can  do. 

Every  kid  in  Japan  now  in  seventh  grade  takes  algebra. 

Senator  Gregg.  That  is  not  my  question. 

Mr.  Smith.  About  15  percent  of  our  kids  in  eighth  grade  take  al- 
gebra. We  have  a  different  set  of  expectations  about  what  kids  can 
do. 

Senator  Gregg.  That  is  my  question.  If  you  are  going  to  set  a 
high  standard  by  definition,  it  has  to  be  higher  than  something. 
Therefore,  there  is  always  going  to  be  somebody  below  that  stand- 
ard, is  there  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  If  we  set  a  high  standard  now,  there  will  be  lots  of 
people  below  it.  That  is  for  sure,  you  are  right.  But  perhaps  10 
years  from  now,  there  won't  be  people  below  it. 

Now  I  think  as  a  society,  we  would  then  move  to  set  another 
standard.  We  would  raise  the  bar  a  little  bit.  But  in  the  meantime, 
we  would  have  brought  an  awful  lot  of  people  up  to  a  level  where 
they  could  be  competitive. 

Senator  Gregg.  I  guess  my  question  is  this.  Are  we  going  to  set 
a  high  standard,  or  are  we  going  to  set  a  low  standard,  call  it  a 
hieh  standard,  and  create  mediocrity  as  the  force  here? 

Mr.  Smith.  Any  effect  that  I  have  on  it,  it  will  be  a  high  stand- 
ard. I  believe  it  will  be  a  high  standard.  I  believe  the  Secretary  is 
committed  to  that  and  the  people  working  under  him  are  commit- 
ted. 

Senator  Gregg.  I  think  that  is  an  appropriate  approach,  but  I 
guess  that  would  be  my  concern,  that  the  standard  not  be  a  rel- 
ative one.  If  it  is  a  high  standard,  there  are  going  to  be  some  peo- 
ple that  fall  below  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  I  think  that  is  right,  certainly  initially.  Over 
time,  they  may  bring  themselves  up  to  it. 

Senator  Gregg.  But  what  we  don't  want  to  do  is  set  a  standard 
where  you  are  starting  to  bring  people  who  can  obtain  that  stand- 
ard back. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right.  No,  I  understand.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Gregg.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Pell? 
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Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Smith,  do  you  think  the  children  we  should  serve  with  Chap- 
ter 1  should  only  be  economically  disadvantaged  children? 

Mr,  Smith.  No.  I  think  the  original  purpose,  and  I  continue  to 
think  of  it  as  the  right  purpose,  is  to  serve  kids  who  aren't  doing 
as  well  as  they  might  do,  but  kids  who  are  in  high-poverty  schools. 
It  may  be  a  child  who  lives  in  a  family  that  is  partially  over  the 
poverty  line,  or  even,  perhaps,  quite  a  bit  over  the  poverty  line,  or 
under  the  poverty  line.  But  if  they  are  not  doing  well,  I  think  tney 
need  that  extra  help. 

Part  of  the  theory  here,  I  think,  is  that  low-poverty  schools  often 
receive  less  resources,  less  good  resources  than  other  schools.  They 
are  harder  to  attract  good  teachers  to.  There  are  more  difficult  so- 
cial situations,  circumstances  aroimd  those  schools,  so  they  have 
more  to  overcome,  often.  That  is  why  they  need  that  extra  atten- 
tion. The  kids  in  them  are  influenced  by  that  high  poverty,  whether 
they  are  poverty  kids  or  not  poverty  kids. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  think  of  this,  really,  as  a  pro- 
gram that  focuses  resources  on  high-poverty  schools  and  then  ei- 
ther all  the  kids  in  those  schools  or  the  kids  within  them  that 
aren't  doing  well. 

Senator  Pell.  If  you  go  from  the  75  percent  down  to  65  percent, 
there  will  be  an  even  larger  number  of  pockets  of  poverty  in  the 
school  that  will  not  be  treated,  isn't  that  correct? 

Mr.  Smith.  Pockets  of  poverty  kids,  or  kids  who  aren't  in  pov- 
erty? 

Senator  Pell.  Pockets  of  poverty  kids  who  are  not  being  treated 
because  of  the  lowering  of  the  percentage. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  we  lower  the  percentage  to  65  percent,  the  idea 
there  is  to  say  that  if  a  school  is  at  65  percent  or  above,  that  they 
could  treat  themselves  as  a  school-wide  project,  and  that  is  deal 
with  all  the  kids  within  that  school. 

Now  some  of  those  kids,  as  you  say,  would  not  necessarily  be 
poverty  kids,  but  they  may  be  poverty  kids  next  year.  As  you  know, 
when  you  are  looking  at  the  edges  of  poverty,  people  move  in  and 
out  depending  on  a  whole  variety  of  circumstances,  including  the 
economy,  which  influences  a  lot  of  it.  So  it  is  very  difficult  to  pre- 
dict in  a  65  percent  poverty  school  whether  a  child  is  going  to  be 
in  poverty  or  not  in  the  succeeding  year. 

Under  those  circumstances,  it  seems  reasonable  to  think  about 
trying  to  deal  with  that  entire  school,  trying  to  work  with  all  the 
kids  in  it  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  a  reaUy  integrated  program 
that  brings  all  of  them  to  high  standards. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Wellstone? 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me,  Mr.  Smith,  first  of  all  thank  you  for  being  here.  I  think 
I  will  try  and  build  on  the  question  that  Senator  Pell  raised.  Let 
me  just  highlight  a  few  things  that  I  heard  you  say  and  just  kind 
of  comment  briefly  and  then  go  to  some  questions.  That  way,  I  can 
make  the  most  efficient  use  of  my  time. 

The  critique  of  pulling  out  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  I  hope  there  is 
a  consensus  on  that.  You  talked  about  two  tracks.  Of  course,  the 
tragedy  of  it  is  above  and  beyond  Chapter  1,  we  have  a  lot  of  track- 
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ing  in  our  schools.  I  remember  with  my  own  daughter,  whatever 
they  called  "the  gfroup",  kids  know  what  group  they  are  in,  and  it 
wasn't  until  she,  in  Northfield,  Minnesota,  finally,  in  fifth  gprade 
there  was  a  teacher  who  said,  Marcia  is  poetic,  she  is  artistic,  she 
has  ability.  That  is  when  she  took  off. 

She  is  a  public  school  teacher  now  and  I  can  brag  and  brag  about 
her  grades  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison  and  in  high 
school,  but  I  will  tell  you,  up  until  that  time,  she  viewed  herself 
as  a  "retard",  because  that  is  what  she  was  called,  which  had  to 
do  with  the  tracking. 

I  really  also  appreciate  the  emphasis  you  put  on  clear  stand- 
ards— I  am  just  quoting — and  family  involvement.  I  will  just  say  it 
one  more  time  and  then  get  to  questions,  because  if  this  is  the  only 
question,  then  we  will  have  the  same  discussion,  and  we  have  been 
having  this  discussion  in  markup  on  GOALS  2000. 

I  still  really  worry,  and  I  see  this  happening  now  in  Minnesota, 
too,  I  really  worry  about  this  focus  on  standards  as  in  testing  12th, 
eighth,  fourth  grade,  or  however  you  do  it,  certainly  12th  grade  as 
a  condition  for  graduation.  I  see  it  without,  and  I  use  your  words, 
the  same  opportunities  for  each  child  to  do  well  as  being  punitive. 
You  can't  have  one  without  the  other. 

My  fear  is  that  given  these  budgets  we  are  working  within,  we 
will  have  all  this  great  discussion  about  standards  and  we  are  not 
going  to  enable  many  of  our  children  to  have  the  same  opportuni- 
ties to  reach  those  standards.  I  think  that  is  the  contradiction  of 
what  we  are  doin^. 

Thus,  my  question.  When  I  was  listening  to  Senator  Pell's  ques- 
tion about  low-income  children  and  I  was  looking  at  some  testi- 
mony about  the  rise  in  poverty  of  children,  and  then  I  look  at  the 
budget,  what  percentage  of  low-income  children  are  actually  going 
to  be  served  by  this  appropriation?  That  is  my  first  question,  much 
less  kids  with  special  needs. 

My  second  question,  and  you  can  answer  both  of  them,  is  given 
the  administration's  formula,  what  is  going  to  be  its  impact  on  the 
smaller  town  and  rural  areas?  I  will  just  tell  you  right  now  what 
I  think  I  am  going  to  grapple  with  is  what  I  think  is  an  outrageous 
tradeoff.  I  know  people  on  the  commission  did  good  work,  i  know 
why  we  are  trying  to  change  this  formula  toward  concentration  of 
poverty. 

But  I  am  worried  that  in  some  of  the  smaller  town,  rural  commu- 
nities with  less  of  a  concentration  but  with  children  no  less  in  need 
of  special  support,  that  we  are  going  to  be  having  a  tradeoff  of  kids 
who  really  need  the  support  who  aren't  going  to  get  it  any  longer 
in  communities  that  are  also  financially  strapped  because  they 
don't  have  the  property  tax  to  draw  on  in  rural  America,  versus 
where  it  is  going  to  go. 

Of  course,  that  is  my  frustration  about  the  budget  we  are  work- 
ing with  and  that  is  why  I  think  we  should  transfer  more  from 
other  places  in  our  economy,  but  could  you  kind  of  speak  to  this? 

Mr.  Smith.  Let  me  try.  There  are  three  questions. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Then  I  have  one  quick  one  on  training, 
teacher  training. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  an  opportunity  question  that  you  asked, 
there  is  a  question  on  the  percent  of  poor  kids 
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Senator  Wellstone.  And  also  where  the  rural  fits  into  the  equa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Smith.  And  the  rural,  right. 

On  the  opportunity,  you  and  I  are  in  complete  agreement.  I  also 
believe  that  it  is  a  charade  to  hold  people  to  high  standards  if  you 
don't  give  them  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  those  standards,  an  ab- 
solute charade. 

I  think  of  our  proposal  for  the  ESEA  reauthorization  as  a  vehicle 
for  helping  to  provide  that  opportunity.  Let  me  just  sketch  out  the 
four  parts  of  it  I  think  are  really  critical. 

Senator  Wellstone.  That  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Smith.  Most  of  the  money  in  this  proposal  goes  to  the  most 
needy  kids  in  society,  the  $7  billion  to  Title  I  kids  or  Chapter  1 
kids,  money  to  migrants,  money  to  the  neglected  and  delinquent, 
money  to  kids  who  are  limited  English  speaking  and  so  on.  That 
is  really  critical,  because  it  begins  to  give  them  the  extra  resources 
that  thev  absolutely  need.  That  is  one  leg  on  a  stool  of  beginning 
to  provide  opportunity. 

A  second  leg,  from  my  perspective,  is  a  really  well-qualified 
teaching  force.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go  for  that,  I  believe.  If  we 
are  going  to  ask  our  teaching  force  to  teach  more  difficult  content, 
in  order  for  them  to  do  that,  they  are  going  to  have  to  do  it  in  ways 
that  they  haven't  done  it  before.  They  are  going  to  have  to  change 
their  pedagogy  to  do  it.  They  will  use  a  variety  of  different  strate- 
gies, and  it  ought  to  be  a  local  decision,  but  I  think  in  the  long  run, 
a  lot  of  teachers  are  going  to  have  to  change  the  way  thev  do  it. 

That  is  why  Title  II  in  this  bill  is  a  focus  on  professional  develop- 
ment, a  nationwide  strategy  that  cuts  across  everything 

Senator  Wellstone.  And  a  quick  interruption.  I  think  this  na- 
tional writing  project  has  actually  been  quite  successful. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  agree. 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  want  to  just  mention  that  to  you,  because 
I  think  it  is  being  cut. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  it  is 

Senator  Wellstone.  Keep  talking.  I  just  want  to  throw  that  in. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  can  talk  about  it  later,  right. 

The  third  leg  on  this  stool — so  we  have  focusing  the  money  on 
the  most  needy  and  we  have  professional  development — the  third 
leg  is  to  have  a  safe  school,  a  safe  and  drug-free  school.  So  we  are 
putting  a  lot  of  resources  into  safe  and  drug-free  schools. 

The  fourth  leg  on  the  stool  is  that  you  have  continuous  chal- 
lenges, you  have  continuous  ways  of  experimenting.  So  we  have 
tried  to  build  in  a  variety  of  different  places  where  we  have  dem- 
onstration projects,  experimentation  projects,  and  so  on. 

If  you  just  had  those  four  things  and  you  just  kept  pushing  them 
in  a  really  focused,  coherent  way,  in  the  context  of  GOALS  2000 
reforms,  you  would  begin,  then,  to  have  the  opportunity  to  give 
kids,  all  kids,  a  real  opportunity.  It  works  as  a  mechanism  because 
it  is  coherent,  along  with  the  GOALS  2000  bill.  If  it  isn't  coherent 
with  that,  it  is  not  going  to  make  it. 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  see  the  framework,  and  my  time  is  about 
up,  but  my  question  is — and  I  appreciate  it,  I  really  think  what  you 
are  saying  makes  eminently  good  sense  and  I  almost  like  as  much 
the  way  you  are  saying  it  as  what  you  are  saying,  because  you 
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seem  so  committed  to  it — but  my  question  is,  given  the  appropria- 
tion, what  is  the  gap?  It  sounds  good,  the  need  versus  what  we  are 
spending,  and  I  am  still  interested  in  this  shift  in  the  formula. 
Where  do  therural 

Mr.  Smith.  OK  I  am  sorry  to  cut  you  off.  You  were  going  to 
say 

Senator  WELLSTOiSfE.  No,  that  is  fine.  I  have  talked  too  much. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  going  to  put  that  to  a  vote.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  knew  that  was  coming  from  him. 

Mr.  Smith.  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  are  hurt  bv  the  proposal,  Iowa, 
Maine,  and  they  are  hurt  because  they  don't  nave  high  concentra- 
tions of  poverty.  They  have  poverty  throughout,  but  they  are  not 
high  concentrations  of  poverty. 

In  rural  communities,  I  mean,  I  spent  6  years  in  Wisconsin  and 
I  know  it  well,  there  is  a  lot  of  poverty  in  Wisconsin  in  many  of 
the  rural  communities.  It  isn't  of  the  same  degree  as  it  is,  perhaps, 
in  the  South,  perhaps  in  some  of  the  areas  in  the  Southwest.  The 
differences  in  the  levels  of  poverty  in  Wisconsin  might  be  25,  30 
percent  poverty.  There  are  some  which,  in  fact,  will  benefit  a  great 
deal,  but  when  you  compare  it  to  the  very  high  poverty  rural  areas 
of  the  South,  which  are  up  around  60  percent,  70  percent,  80  per- 
cent, it  is  not  even  close. 

I  think  the  short  answer  to  this  is  that  the  moderate  poverty 
areas  and  the  Midwest  rural  areas  aren't  going  to  be  helped  by 
this.  Very  high  poverty  rural  districts  of  the  South  and  high  pov- 
erty rural  districts,  Menomenie,  not  Menomenie  town  but 
Menomenie  Indian  Reservation  would  be  helped  a  great  deal  by 
this  formula. 

It  is  a  fairly  dramatic  formula,  and  we  put  it  out  there  because 
we  really  believe  that  it  is  critical  to  have  that  kind  of  dramatic 
representation  of  the  need  expressed.  It  doesn't  mean  that  we  are 
not  ready  to  listen  and  think  and  work  with  you  to  come  up  with 
one  that  fits  all  of  our  needs  in  a  good  way. 

On  the  percent  of  poor  kids,  I  don't  have  a  specific  number.  I  will 
get  it  for  you.  There  are  about  5,500,000  kids  served  by  this  pro- 
gram. There  are  nine  or  so  million  poor  kids,  but  there  are  some 
of  those  5.5  million  that  are  not  poor  kids,  so  I  would  have  to 

Senator  Wellstone.  As  defined. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Senator  Wellstone.  By  the  way,  I  said  this  morning  to  the 
chairman,  even  this  definition  of  poverty,  I  think  it  should  he  revis- 
ited. We  keep  pegging  everything  on  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  we  do. 

Senator  Wellstone.  It  goes  a  long  way  back. 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Very  interesting,  very  helpful  testimony.  Thank 
you  very  much.  We  will  include,  as  I  mentioned,  your  full  state- 
ment in  the  record. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Our  second  panel  will  discuss  the  demographics 
of  poor  children.  With  us  today  is  Wendy  Puriefoy,  President  of  the 
Public  Education  Fund  Network,  a  network  that  connects  the  local 
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education  foundations  in  many  cities  in  the  effort  to  help  and  im- 
prove the  schools  in  each  of  these  cities. 

Also  on  our  second  panel,  Linda  Morra,  Director  of  Education 
and  Employment  Issues  at  GAO.  Over  a  year  ago,  I  asked  the  GAO 
to  take  a  look  at  the  1990  census  data  to  make  analysis  to  help 
guide  us  in  our  Federal  programs.  Linda  will  discuss  the  results  of 
those  findings. 

Finally,  we  have  Kati  Haycock,  Director  of  the  Education  Trust 
at  the  American  Association  for  Higher  Education.  The  Education 
Trust  joins  school  districts,  communities,  £ind  higher  education  in- 
stitutions in  school  improvement  efforts. 

We  would  like  to  welcome  everyone  here  on  the  second  panel, 
and  we  will  start  off  with  Wendy  Puriefoy. 

STATEMENTS  OF  WENDY  PURIEFOY,  PRESmENT,  PUBLIC 
EDUCATION  FUND  NETWORK,  WASHINGTON,  DC;  LINDA  G. 
MORRA,  DIRECTOR,  EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  ISSUES, 
U.S.  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE,  WASHINGTON,  DC,  AC- 
COMPANIED  BY  BEATRICE  BERMAN  AND  CHARLIE  JESZECK; 
AND  KATI  HAYCOCK,  DIRECTOR,  THE  EDUCATION  TRUST, 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION,  WASH- 
INGTON, DC 

Ms.  Puriefoy.  Thank  you.  Good  morning.  Senators.  I  would  like 
to  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  testify  about  the  current  status  of 
Chapter  1. 

I  am  going  to  summarize  my  written  testimony  and  ask  that  the 
full  text  be  included  in  the  record  of  these  proceedings. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  so  included. 

Ms.  Puriefoy.  I  represent  the  Public  Education  Fund  Network, 
as  you  stated,  which  is  the  national  association  of  local  education 
funds  committed  to  achieving  high-quality  public  education  for  all 
children,  and  especially  those  who  are  poor  and  disadvantaged. 
These  funds  operate  in  communities  across  the  country  and  their 
work  impacts  roughly  five  million  children  in  disadvantaged  com- 
munities nationwide. 

I  also  come  before  you  as  an  individual  citizen  representative  of 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  have  benefited  and  continue  to  bene- 
fit from  this  country's  commitment  to  provide  universal  tax-sup- 
ported education  for  its  people.  I  come  before  you  also  as  a  black 
woman  who  has  benefited  from  the  Nation's  commitment  to  provide 
black  children  an  equal  education  opportunity. 

I  have  three  maior  concerns.  First,  the  failure  of  the  public 
schools  today  to  address  the  needs  of  poor  and  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren; second,  the  lack  of  public  will  to  address  the  public  education 
crisis  in  the  country;  and  third,  this  lack  of  public  will  combined 
with  the  deplorable  outcomes  for  poor  children  really  make  me 
fearful  for  the  future  of  our  democracy. 

Unlike  other  testimony  this  morning,  I  will  not  be  specific  about 
Chapter  1,  but  I  will  speak  to  some  larger  perspectives.  My  job 
here  today  is  to  address  the  concerns  I  cited,  but  before  doing  so, 
allow  me  to  briefly  outline  the  central  concerns  of  educators  about 
schooling. 

The  generic  concern  of  schooling  is  focused  on  human  learning 
and  development,  how  it  takes  place,  under  what  conditions  it 
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takes  place,  how  it  is  best  facilitated,  what  its  appropriate  content 
should  be,  how  to  assess  achievement,  what  resources  are  required, 
and  how  those  resources  are  best  aligned  or  allocated. 

For  educators  of  the  poor,  these  questions  are  more  complicated 
because  of  the  impoverished  social  and  economic  conditions  their 
students  experience  before  they  even  attend  school.  For  these  chil- 
dren, the  first  national  goal  of  school  readiness  is  already  in  seri- 
ous jeopardy. 

While  minority  children  account  for  roughly  30  percent  of  the 
total  student  population,  sadly  and  alarmingly,  they  comprise  near- 
ly 88  percent  of  the  highest  poverty  schools  in  this  country.  These 
children  are  more  likely,  as  was  stated  early,  to  live  in  a  single- 
parent  household  with  an  income  of  less  than  $10,000,  have  a  par- 
ent who  is  on  welfare  and  unemployed,  and  live  in  neighborhoods 
where  violence  is  the  norm. 

The  resulting  developmental  obstacles  they  encounter  plague 
them  throughout  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Their  economic,  social,  and 
psychological  deficits  create  problems  which  have  now  become  the 
central  concern  for  the  schools  they  attend.  High  school  graduation 
is  unlikely,  and  college  is  a  distant  dream. 

Despite  their  myriad  problems,  many  of  these  children  attend 
their  local  public  school,  sometimes  the  only  stable  institution  left 
in  their  commimities.  Increasingly,  these  children  are  not  meeting 
basic  standards  and  will  not  be  able  to  meet  any  standard  unless 
extraordinary  measures  are  taken  on  their  behalf. 

The  schools  these  children  attend  today  are  not  meeting  their 
needs.  They  find  themselves  in  large  classrooms  with  less-experi- 
enced teachers,  teachers  who  sometimes  fear  their  students.  They 
find  themselves  in  dilapidated  buildings  without  adequate  supplies, 
and  worse  yet,  they  find  themselves  in  schools  where  their  perform- 
ance expectations  are  so  dumbed  down  as  to  be  negligible. 

Our  job  is  to  restructure  these  schools,  to  establish  high  stand- 
ards, to  provide  resources  so  that  children  will  be  able  to  meet 
these  high  standards,  and  realign  existing  resources  to  meet  their 
social  and  academic  needs. 

The  public,  my  second  concern,  when  faced  with  these  dismal 
outcomes  of  these  children,  really  despairs  that  nothing  can  be 
done.  We  are  in  a  State  of  compassion  fatigue,  and  they  sadly  at- 
tribute performance  problems  to  the  child,  to  their  race  and  back- 
ground, and  worse  yet,  to  the  lack  of  what  we  believe  to  be  innate 
ability. 

The  public  also  fears  that  the  resources  that  will  be  spent  on 
these  children  will  take  away  from  their  more  advantaged  counter- 
parts, so  short-term  interventions  are  designed  for  poor  children, 
which  in  turn  creates  a  poor  learning  environment  for  them  and  in- 
fects the  learning  environment  for  all  children.  It  is  long-term  sys- 
temic interventions  designed  to  address  the  academic  need  and 
ameliorate  the  social  obstacles  of  poor  children  that  will  aid  and 
abet  their  development  as  well  as  that  of  all  children. 

The  changes  now  under  consideration  in  the  reauthorization  of 
Chapter  1  provide  the  perfect  opportunity  to  foster  long-term  sys- 
temic interventions  and  to  address  the  needs  of  these  children  as 
well  as  their  more  advantaged  coimterparts.  If  this  legislation  fails 
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to  address  systemic  restructuring,  the  message  that  all  children  in 
America  will  hear  is  that  they  do  not  matter. 

Why  is  it  so  important  that  public  education  of  children  in  Amer- 
ica, particularly  poor  children,  matters?  First,  in  order  for  the  pub- 
lic to  make  it  truly  matter  to  them,  that  education  must  be  out- 
standing and  high  quality.  The  reason  why  it  is  so  critical  for  our 
children  to  be  educated  well  in  public  schools  is  because  public 
schools  are  inextricably  wound  into  the  fabric  of  our  democracy. 

Benjamin  Barber  in  a  recent  article  on  "America  Goes  to  School" 
linked  and  made  an  explicit  link  between  public  education  and  de- 
mocracy by  saying,  the  logic  of  democracy  begins  with  public  edu- 
cation, proceeds  to  informed  citizenship,  and  comes  to  fruition  in 
securing  rights  and  liberties.  Public  schools  are  how  a  public,  a  citi- 
zenry, is  forged,  and  how  young  selfish  individuals  turn  into  con- 
scientious community-minded  citizens. 

Your  challenge  here  in  the  Senate  and  ours  at  the  Public  Edu- 
cation Fund  Network  is  to  send  a  message  to  our  children  that  we 
do  care  about  them,  not  only  because  we  want  smarter  students, 
better  test  scores,  and  a  more  competitive  economy,  but  because  we 
want  to  preserve  our  democratic  heritage. 

Our  call  is  to  foster  democracy  in  every  public  school,  among  all 
students,  in  urban  and  rural  communities  alike,  where  the  despair 
of  poverty  often  speaks  louder  than  the  voice  with  the  triumph  of 
democracy. 

No  matter  how  difficult  the  task  of  school  reform,  the  children 
remind  us  daily  through  their  attendance  in  schools  in  large  num- 
bers and  through  their  struggle  to  gain  academic  and  social  skills 
how  important  our  work  is.  They  also  remind  us  that  public  edu- 
cation is  a  right  and  is  a  necessity  in  a  democratic  and  civil  society, 
not  a  privilege. 

Our  work  will  not  be  done  until  every  poor  and  disadvantaged 
child  in  America  can  go  to  any  public  school  in  any  community  on 
any  given  day  and  feel  the  support  and  commitment  not  only  of 
that  community,  but  of  the  entire  Nation. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Puriefoy  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  very  good  statement. 

Linda  Morra? 

Ms.  Morra.  Thank  you.  We  are  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  share 
our  findings  from  our  study  of  the  demographics  of  school  age  chil- 
dren. The  data  I  am  going  to  present  today  are  largely  from  special 
tabulations  of  decennial  census  data  that  we  did  to  show  the 
changes  from  1980  to  1990. 

I  want  to  take  just  a  minute  to  introduce  Beatrice  Berman,  on 
my  lefl,  and  Charlie  Jeszeck,  on  my  right,  who  led  the  work  that 
I  am  going  to  talk  about  today. 

The  major  message  that  we  are  going  to  give  to  you  today  is  that 
school-age  America  is  changing.  It  is  increasingly  poor,  more  ra- 
cially and  ethnically  diverse,  and  at  increasing  risk  for  school  fail- 
ure. This  presents  a  great  challenge  for  schools,  especially  in  light 
of  the  setting  and  achieving  of  high  standards  that  schools  are 
doing  to  meet  the  voluntary  national  education  goals. 
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The  other  point  that  we  want  to  make  today  and  we  will  be  com- 
ing back  to  is  that  these  problems  are  not  limited  to  one  geographic 
area.  They  are  not  limited  to  large  cities.  They  are  not  limited  to 
the  sunbelt  West.  Rather,  these  types  of  children  can  be  found  in 
concentrations  across  the  country. 

I  am  going  to  use  some  graphics  to  help  make  some  of  the  points 
on  the  demographics.  The  figfure  in  front  of  vou  simply  shows  that 
from  1980  to  1990,  the  number  of  poor  scnool-age  children,  and 
these  are  children  ages  five  through  17,  increased,  and  the  number 
increased  even  as  the  total  number  of  school-age  children  decreased 
by  five  percent. 

This  means  that  the  percentage  of  all  school-age  children  who 
live  in  poor  families  increased  from  about  15.3  percent  in  1980  to 
17.1  percent  in  1990.  Recent  data  indicate  that  this  trend  is  con- 
tinuing. 

The  Chairman.  Just  on  that  chart,  I  am  a  little  confused.  The 
first  one,  the  number  of  poor  children,  the  increase,  the  above-the- 
line  is  the  total  increase  in  poor  children? 

Ms.  MoRRA.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  move  over  to  the  next  and  it  has 
nonpoor  children.  That  number  has 

Ms.  MoRRA.  It  has  decreased.  Basically,  the  number  of  nonpoor 
children  has  decreased  by  five  percent. 

The  Chairman.  How  can  you  have  nonpoor  children  be  more 
than  the  total  children?  You  see,  the  second  line  says  nonpoor  chil- 
dren. That  is  a  bigger  list  than  the  total  children. 

Ms.  Morra.  This  is  the  change,  not  the  absolute  numbers,  so 
these  are  changed  numbers.  The  total  children  changed  less,  be- 
cause some  increased 

Ms.  Herman.  The  total  is  the  sum  of  the  two  columns. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  on  with  it,  but  I  am  not  clear. 

Senator  Pell.  It  would  make  sense  if  you  put  the  little  one  and 
the  other  one  together. 

Ms.  Morra.  No,  you  can't 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  someone  else  is  confiised. 

You  can  express  it  in  words.  The  total  number  of  children  in  the 
recent  polls  is  going  down,  is  that  correct? 

Ms.  Morra.  The  total  number  of  children  has,  right,  has  de- 
creased. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  gone  down  about  five  percent,  is  that 
right? 

Ms.  Morra.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  number  of  all  children  living  in  poverty 
has  gone  from  13  or  14  percent  up  to  17  percent,  is  that  right? 

Ms.  Morra.  Yes,  from  about  15  percent  to  17  percent,  roughly. 
What  we  are  showing  here  is  how  these  figures  have  changed. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Do  you  have  it,  Claiborne?  [Laughter.] 

We  will  go  to  the  second  chart  and  see. 

Ms.  Morra.  Hopefully,  we  will  do  better  with  the  second  chart. 

Some  background  for  our  second  chart,  the  point  we  want  to 
come  back  to  is  that  school-age  poverty  became  more  national  in 
scope.  What  we  see  when  we  look  across  the  data,  that  large  num- 
bers of  poor  school-age  children  were  retained  in  areas  that  tradi- 
tionally have  had  high  concentrations  of  such  children,  and  these 
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are  large  cities  in  the  East,  and  in  the  South,  these  are  rural  coun- 
ties and  the  South  in  general. 

Almost  50  percent  of  all  poor  school-age  children  lived  either  in 
rural  counties  or  in  counties  containing  the  Nation's  25  largest 
cities. 

What  this  chart  is  doing  is  showing  that  if  you  look  at  the  ten 
cities  with  the  highest  1990  school-age  poverty  rates,  you  will  find 
that  seven  of  them  are  located  in  the  East  or  the  South.  One  of 
these,  for  example,  is  the  City  of  Boston  located  in  Suffolk  County, 
which  shows  as  having  a  school-age  poverty  rate  of  over  27  percent. 
The  solid  line  that  you  see  across  the  bars  there  is  actually  the  av- 
erage, the  national  school-age  poverty  rate. 

So  we  are  showing  in  this  chart  tnat  the  cities  with  the  highest 
poverty  rates  tend  to  be  located  in  the  East  and  in  the  South.  This 
is  not  a  problem,  again 

The  Chairman.  We  will  go  on.  I  would  have  thought  you  would 
see  New  Haven  on  there  or  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  Providence.  Is 
this  just  the  larger  cities?  These  are  just  the  larger  cities? 

Ms.  MORRA.  These  are  the  largest  ones. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  testimony,  do  you  have  the  high  percent- 
ages of  cities  of  less  than  200,000? 

Ms.  MoRRA.  We  don't  have  that  in  the  testimony  itself. 

The  Chairman.  Maybe  you  could  break  that  aown  in  the  testi- 
mony. I  think  it  is  interesting,  because  you  have  a  number  of  com- 
mimities  that  are  100,000  or  close  to  100,000  throughout  New  Eng- 
land and  in  other  parts  of  the  coimtry  that  have  high  concentra- 
tions of  poverty  as  well.  I  think  it  would  be  interesting.  I  would 
like  to  see  where  we  are  with  that. 

Is  that  difficult  to  do? 

Ms.  Morra.  No,  we  can  provide  you  the  counties,  as  we  have 
here,  really,  with  Orleans  Parish  and  Wayne  County,  Suffolk  Coun- 
ty. We  can  provide  you  information  on  the  counties  that  have  those 
cities,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  provide  that  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  In  some  areas,  as  you  well  know,  the 
county  is  not  as  reflective.  You  have  the  city  itself  and  the  county 
extends  further,  so  in  some  instances  it  diminishes  the  percentage. 
If  you  can  give  us  some  information  on  cities — ^this  is  just  a  rough 
and  dirty  kind  of  request.  I  don't  want  you  to  do  a  lot  of  extensive 
work,  but  I  would  appreciate  it,  just  for  our  own  information,  some 
information  on  where  these  concentrations  are,  if  you  can  help  us. 

Ms.  Morra.  Yes,  we  would  be  glad  to  do  that,  and  I  think  we 
can  provide  the  25  largest  and  then  go  from  there  with  the  county 
analysis  as  we  need  to,  and  we  will  try  to  get  that  to  you  fast,  with- 
out spending  a  lot  of  time  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Particularly,  I  would  like  to  see,  if  we  could,  our 
own  capital  city  of  Providence. 

Ms.  Morra.  Yes.  We  would  be  glad  to  provide  that. 

We  wanted  to  show  in  the  next  figure  that  Southern  States  con- 
tinue to  have  among  the  highest  poverty  rates,  and  we  are  looking 
at  poverty  different  ways.  The  solid  line  is,  again,  the  national 
school-age  poverty  rate,  and  what  you  find  is  that  eight  of  the  ten 
States  with  the  highest  poverty  rates  are  in  the  South,  or  else  they 
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are  border  States.  Poverty  increased  in  seven  of  the  eight  of  these 
States.  As  you  can  see,  they  are  led  by  Mississippi. 

The  next  point  I  want  to  make  is  change  from  1980  to  1990,  and 
we  don't  have  a  board  to  present  on  this  today  but  we  do  have  a 
figure,  I  believe  it  is  Figure  4  in  the  testimony,  that  talks  about 
change.  What  that  figure  in  the  testimony  shows,  and  that  is  Fig- 
ure 4,  is  that  the  number  of  poor  school-age  children  grew  substan- 
tially in  the  West  and  in  the  Southwest  during  the  1980s. 

Of  the  12  States  that  had  increases  in  the  school-age  poverty 
rate  of  25  percent  or  more  over  that  decade,  11  of  those  12  are  in 
the  West  or  in  the  Southwest.  Those  are  the  darker  color  on  the 
chart  in  the  testimony. 

I  want  to  elaborate  more  now  on  the  population  increases  in 
terms  of  becoming  more  racially  and  ethnically  diverse.  The  num- 
ber of  poor  Hispanic  school-age  children  over  the  decade  grew  by 
over  43  percent.  The  number  of  poor  Asian  children  ages  five 
through  17  doubled.  While  the  number  of  poor  black  children 
showed  little  change,  it  is  important  to  note  that  this  group  of 
black  children  experienced  the  highest  rates  of  school-age  poverty. 
Their  poverty  rates  are  36  percent  in  urban  counties  and  47  per- 
cent in  rural  counties. 

Finally,  the  number  of  immigrant  and  other  at-risk  children  grew 
dramatically.  Immigrant  and  other  at-risk  children  grew  by  20  per- 
cent or  more  over  the  decade.  The  at-risk  population,  and  this  is 
showing  limited  English  proficient  children,  is  foimd  in  pockets 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  map  that  we  have  just  put  up  shows  that  one-sixth  of  the 
counties  across  the  47  States  had  school-^e  populations  where  at 
least  500  children  or  five  percent  of  all  children  were  limited  Eng- 
lish proficient.  The  point  is,  again,  that  this  is  lots  of  people's  con- 
cern. They  are  found  in  concentrations  across  the  country. 

One-third  of  the  counties  also  have  ten  or  more  languages  in 
them,  which  presents  a  challenge  for  schools  who  have  to  deal  with 
multiple  languages. 

We  know  that  poor  and  at-risk  children  face  difiiculties  in 
achieving  academic  success.  For  example,  one  study  that  we  have 
recently  completed  looked  at  the  number  of  children  who  changed 
schools  frequently.  We  found  that  one  in  six  of  the  Nation's  third 
graders  have  changed  schools,  have  attended  three  different 
schools  since  beginning  the  first  grade.  We  know  that  that  number 
is  even  higher  for  poor  children,  and  we  know  that  changing 
schools  frequently  relates  to  reading  below  grade  level  and  aca- 
demic failure. 

Forty-one  percent  of  those  who  change  schools  frequently  read 
below  grade  level,  compared  to  26  percent  of  those  who  never 
change  school.  We  know,  furthermore,  that  the  turnover  is  later  re- 
lated to  dropouts  and  all  the  related  problems  of  that. 

Our  final  point  and  the  point  I  want  to  leave  with  you  today  is 
that  schools  face  many  barriers.  The  future  in  this  country  of  chil- 
dren in  poverty  is  grim.  We  think  that  this  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  the  ESEA  funds.  As  the  major  program  for  addressing  the 
educational  needs  of  poor  and  at-risk  children,  we  believe  that  it 
is  very  important  to  ensure  that  every  dollar  that  is  spent  is  spent 
wisely. 
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That  will  conclude  my  testimony.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Morra  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much.  All  your  testimonies  will  be 
inserted  in  the  record  as  if  ready  if  not  read. 

Ms.  Morra.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  I  think  the  Probe  report  of  the  Providence  Schools, 
I  think  that  was  cited  by  Ms.  Haycock. 

Ms.  Haycock.  I  am  aware  of  that.  I  am  not  sure  we  cited  it. 

Senator  Pell.  It  referred  to  the  expansion  of  the  school  day  and 
the  school  year.  I  was  wondering  which  of  you  might  feel  most 
strongly  about  the  necessity  of  expanding  the  school  year  and  the 
school  day. 

Ms.  Morra.  We  know  that  that  is  one  option  that  schools  some- 
times select  when  they  are  given  regulatory  flexibility  to  do  so.  We 
have  a  report  that  will  be  coming  out  in  the  next  four  to  6  weeks 
that  will  be  talking  about  what  happens  when  States  give  schools 
regulatory  flexibility,  what  do  they  opt  for  and  what  are  the  re- 
sults, what  do  they  Imow  about  what  happens  because  of  that  flexi- 
bility. 

I  think  that  expanding  the  school  year  is  one  option  that  can  be 
taken.  It  is  one  way  to  improve  the  schooling.  However,  we  feel 
that  there  are  other  options,  and  what  is  most  important  is  having 
the  framework,  making  sure  that  that  is  being  put  into  a  frame- 
work of  standards  and  assessment  instruments  so  you  can  know 
whether  or  not  that  is  working. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  continue  with  Ms.  Haycock. 

Ms.  Haycock.  Linda  just  talked  with  you  about  the  changing  de- 
mography of  the  schools  in  our  countnr.  My  job  this  afternoon  is 
to  talk  with  you  about  how  those  different  groups  are  faring  in 
school,  about  the  roots  of  the  large  achievement  gap  that  exists  be- 
tween groups,  and  about  what  government  has  done  and,  indeed, 
might  do  better  to  help  to  close  those  gaps. 

Both  of  you  have,  of  course,  heard  repeatedly,  as  has  everybody 
else,  that  American  students  don't  do  particularly  well  when  com- 
pared with  their  counterparts  in  other  countries.  I  though,  though, 
that  rather  thgin  dwell  on  that,  it  might  be  helpful  for  me  to  share 
with  you  the  answers  that  students  make  to  particular  questions, 
and  then  you  can  draw  your  own  conclusions  about  whether  that 
is  worrisome  or  not. 

Here  are  a  few  examples.  At  age  17,  only  about  half  of  the  young 
people  in  this  country  can  do  a  mathematics  problem  that  requires 
them  to  use  a  decimal,  a  fraction,  or  a  percent.  Fewer  than  one- 
half  of  the  17-year-olds  in  this  country  can  read  a  paragraph  in  a 
reasonably  simple  text,  like  an  encyclopedia,  and  then  explain  to 
you  what  they  just  read.  Only  about  one-quarter  of  the  young  peo- 
ple in  this  country  at  age  17  can  write  what  you  might  call  a  rea- 
sonably persuasive  letter  that  takes  a  position  on  something,  then 
mounts  some  arguments  in  support  of  that  position. 

Put  a  little  bit  differently,  at  age  nine,  virtually  all  of  the  kids 
in  this  country  can  name  for  you  the  ships  in  Columbus's  armada, 
but  only  a  few  can  tell  you  why  he  sailed.  Similarly,  at  age  13,  vir- 
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tually  all  of  the  kids  in  this  country  can  tell  you  exactly  how  Abe 
Lincoln  died,  but  only  a  few  can  tell  you  why  he  fought  the  Civil 
War.  At  age  17,  while  virtually  all  of  the  young  people  in  this  coun- 
try claim  to  have  heard  of  the  Panama  Uanal,  only  a  few  can  tell 
you  whether  it  shortened  the  sailing  time  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  or  New  York  to  London. 

In  short,  we  have,  as  a  Nation,  been  relatively  successful  in 
equipping  our  youngsters  with  isolated  facts,  but  very  unsuccessful 
to  date  in  helping  them  to  understand  the  ideas  and  concepts  that 
link  those  facts  together  and  that  require  them  to  use  their  minds. 

If  you  think  those  numbers  are  bad,  you  ought  to  see  the  num- 
bers on  poor  and  minority  children.  Though  these  youngsters  enter 
school  at  about  the  same  level  as  other  yoimgsters,  the  gap  that 
separates  them  from  other  youngsters  grows  dramatically  as  they 
progress  through  the  grades. 

By  grade  three  or  four,  the  average  minority  or  poor  student  is 
already  about  6  months  behind.  By  the  time  they  reach  sixth 
grade,  they  are  about  1  year  behind.  By  the  time  they  reach  eighth 
grade,  they  are  about  2  years  behind,  and  by  the  time  they  reach 
12th  grade,  if  they  do  so  at  all,  the  average  poor  or  minority  young- 
ster in  this  country  is  at  least  three  grade  levels  below  other  stu- 
dents. 

Indeed,  according  to  the  most  recent  data  available  from  the  Na- 
tional Assessment  of  Educational  Progress,  black  and  Latino  stu- 
dents at  age  17  have  skills  in  mathematics,  in  science,  and  in  Eng- 
lish about  the  same  as  white  13  year-olds. 

The  question,  of  course,  is  why  does  that  gap  persist?  Most  peo- 
ple in  this  country  think  they  know  the  answer.  Something  is 
wrong  with  the  kids,  something  is  wrong  with  their  parents.  Those 
folks  believe  that  all  kids  in  this  country  are  taught  the  same 
things  but  that  some  of  them,  especially  minorities  and  the  poor, 
simply  manage  to  learn  less. 

The  facts,  however,  are  really  quite  different.  Into  the  education 
of  poor  and  minority  students  in  this  country,  we  put  less  of  every- 
thing that  we  believe  makes  a  difference.  They  get  less  in  the  way 
of  experienced  and  well-trained  teachers,  less  in  the  way  of  a  rigor- 
ous and  well-balanced  curriculum,  they  get  less  actual  instructional 
time,  less  in  the  way  of  well-equipped  and  well-stocked  labs  and  li- 
braries, and  less  of  what  undoubtedly  makes  the  very  biggest  dif- 
ference of  all,  and  that  is  the  belief  that  they  can  really  leam. 

It  is,  in  the  end,  hardly  surprising  that  minority  £md  poor  stu- 
dents do  less  well  on  standardized  tests  of  achievement  because  the 
truth  is  that  we  teach  them  less. 

So  what  does  government  do?  Rather  than  addressing  these 
lesses  head  on,  government  has  chosen  to  use  a  categorical  pro- 
gram strategy  to  nelp  poor  students.  By  now,  the  tendency  is  clear. 
Whenever  policy  msdters  identify  a  new  problem  or  a  new  popu- 
lation, the  response  is  to  create  a  new  program.  Increasing  num- 
bers of  poor  students?  What  do  we  do,  we  create  Chapter  1  and 
State  comp  ed  programs.  Increasing  numbers  of  dropouts?  We  cre- 
ate dropout  prevention  programs,  ^d  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  advantages  to  a  categorical  approach, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  that  it  is  a  reasonably  ssSe  way  to  assure 
that  dollars  are  spent  on  particular  children.  Unfortunately,  we  are 
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just  beginning  to  understand  that  there  are  also  very  big  problems 
with  the  strategy  that  we  have  adopted  of  attaching  categorical 
band-aids  onto  the  outside  of  schools,  one  after  another  after  an- 
other. 

Indeed,  the  effect  of  this  sort  of  categorical  pile-on  on  urban 
schools  and  school  districts  is  stunning.  Big-city  principals,  when 
you  talk  with  them,  report  that  their  schools  participate  in  literally 
tens  or  hundreds  of  special  programs,  each  with  its  own  set  of  re- 
quirements, its  own  set  of  reports. 

I  will,  in  fact,  never  forget  the  response  of  one  Oakland  high 
school  principal  to  a  question  about  how  she  spent  her  time.  Look, 
she  said,  my  school  participates  in  93  special  programs.  I  spend 
virtually  all  of  my  time  filling  out  reports,  monitoring  these  pro- 
grams, making  sure  everything  gets  done  on  time. 

The  proliferation  of  categorical  programs  has  also  caused  dra- 
matic expansion  of  school  district  bureaucracies,  especially  in  inner 
cities.  I  actually  just  got,  not  too  long  ago,  this  report  from  the 
Philadelphia  City  Schools,  which  simply  is  a  list,  with  one  page  on 
each,  of  the  categorical  programs  administered  by  that  one  single 
school  district.  It  doesn't  take  much  imagination  to  figure  out  how 
many  employees  are  needed  simply  to  nil  out  the  budget  reports 
on  these  programs,  much  less  to  make  sure  that  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  are  being  enforced. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  recent  studies  show  that  poor 
school  districts  spend  a  much  larger  fraction  of  their  dollars  on 
central  administration  and  a  much  smaller  fraction  in  the  class- 
room. And  what  do  most  of  those  program  administrators  do? 
Again,  they  file  reports,  they  monitor  expenditures. 

What  one  San  Francisco  principal  told  me  is  typical.  What  she 
said  is,  I  have  been  a  principal  in  a  Chapter  1  school  for  15  years, 
and  during  that  time  I  have  had  all  kinds  of  visits  from  State  and 
Federal  administrators.  Never  once  in  all  of  those  times  has  any- 
body asked  me  whether  the  students  are  actually  learning  any- 
thing. All  they  want  to  do  is  see  the  books. 

Most  damaging  of  all,  though,  are  the  effects  of  categorical  pile- 
on  on  students.  All  you  have  to  do  is  spend  1  day  in  an  elementary 
school  in  an  urban  area  to  see  what  happens.  What  happens  is  a 
student  may  start  with  a  regular  classroom,  a  few  minutes  later  go 
down  the  hall  to  work  with  a  Chapter  1  teacher,  a  few  minutes 
later  back  to  the  classroom,  a  few  minutes  later  down  to  the  mi- 
grant ed  program,  a  few  minutes  later  back  to  the  classroom,  and 
on  and  on.  What  this  does  is  it  robs  students  of  any  coherence  in 
their  educational  system  and  it  absolves  many  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators of  any  sense  of  responsibility  for  these  kids. 

There  are  two  examples  from  California  schools  that  I  wanted  to 
share  with  you  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  these  problems.  The  first 
occurred  on  a  visit  I  made  to  a  San  Jose,  California,  elementary 
school.  When  I  arrived  for  the  day,  which  was  10:00  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  principal  said,  I  am  so  glad  you  are  here.  This  is  when  our 
Chapter  1  reading  program  takes  place  and  we  are  really  excited 
about  it. 

What  I  saw  in  the  next  hour  was  chilling.  She  took  me  first  to 
the  library,  where  there  was  a  group  of  13  poor  Latino  children 
learning  how  to  read  by  being  read  to  by  an  instructional  aide  who 
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could  herself  barely  speak  English.  That  aide  spoke  words  incor- 
rectly, pronounced  them  incorrectly,  and  the  kids  learned  to  read 
by  essentially  repeating  her  pronunciations  of  the  words. 

The  principal  then  took  me  to  the  audio-visual  room,  where  the 
same  thing  was  happening — poor  Latino  children  learning  to  read 
from  a  para-professional  whose  own  command  of  the  En^ish  lan- 
guage was  modest. 

Meanwhile,  what  was  going  on  back  in  the  regular  classroom? 
The  more  affluent  kids  were  learning  to  read  in  real  books,  discuss- 
ing ideas,  writing  about  their  thoughts,  all  under  the  guidance  of 
the  well-educated,  fully-certified  teacher. 

That  was  the  first  time  I  asked  myself,  who  really  benefits  from 
Chapter  1,  but  it  wasn't  the  last  time. 

The  second  experience  occurred  only  a  few  weeks  later,  when  I 
was  working  with  a  group  of  teachers  and  administrators  in  Cali- 
fornia's lowest-performing  high  schools.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  a 
gproup  of  teachers  came  up  to  me  and  they  said,  you  know,  we  could 
probably  do  what  you  are  suggesting.  We  could,  indeed,  reform  our 
school  and  get  better  results  for  kids,  but  do  you  know  what  would 
happen  if  we  were  successful?  I  said,  no,  why  don't  you  tell  me? 

They  said,  well,  we  get  about  $1  million  a  year  of  categorical 
money  and  we  would  lose  some  of  that  if  we  succeeded  more.  And 
I  said,  yes,  but  wouldn't  you  be  proud?  They  said,  well,  the  truth 
is  that  the  kids  would  undoubtedly  be  better  off  and  their  parents 
would  probably  be  happier,  but  for  us  it  means  jobs  and  we  would 
have  to  think  about  that. 

Now  this  committee  could  take  the  approach  of  simply  fixing 
some  of  the  problems  in  the  law  that  create  these  difficulties  for 
kids,  and  that,  indeed,  is  what  the  House  version  of  ESEA  has  ac- 
tually done.  But  the  core  strategy  embodied  in  ESEA,  special  pro- 
grams for  special  kids,  is  still  seriouslv  flawed,  for  the  truth  is  that 
no  matter  how  well-crafted  the  law,  how  faithful  the  implementa- 
tion, or  how  dedicated  the  staff,  that  you  cannot  compensate  in  10 
minutes  or  20  minutes  a  day  of  special  attention  for  the  effects  of 
watered-down  instruction  the  rest  of  the  school  day  and  school 
year. 

If  Chapter  1  is  to  become  a  vehicle  for  helping  kids  to  master 
both  basic  and  high-level  skills,  it  must  become  a  vehicle  for  im- 
proving whole  schools.  Instead  of  simply  building  good  programs, 
we  absolutely  must  build  good  schools, 

Friday  morning,  David  Hornbeck,  who  chaired  a  28-member  com- 
mission, will  testify  before  you  with  a  series  of  strategies  for  trans- 
forming Chapter  1  in  that  way.  I  hope  you  will  hear  him  out. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Haycock  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix,] 

The  Chairman,  That  was  an  enormously  interesting  panel.  We 
will  hope  that  all  of  our  colleagues  will  take  the  time  to  read  all 
of  the  testimony,  because  it  is  very  instructive,  and  rather  frighten- 
ing, to  say  the  least. 

1  think  politicians  spend  more  time  talking  about  children  and 
doing  less  than  on  any  other  subject.  Someplace,  somewhere,  there 
are  ten  candidates  for  some  office  talking  about  children  and  the 
importance  of  education.  It  is  tragic. 
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We  have  a  $1.5  trillion  budget,  and  if  you  ask  most  families  in 
Massachusetts  and  around  the  country,  if  you  have  $1  that  you  are 
going  to  have  in  terms  of  budget,  what  would  you  say?  They  will 
say,  well,  international  security,  national  defense,  or  something 
like  that.  But  if  you  ask  them  about  education,  they  would  say  20 
cents,  15  cents  in  any  event,  right  off  the  top.  We  come  down  at 
less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  or  even  less  than  that.  It  is  not 
that  the  money  is  the  answer  to  everything,  but  it  is  a  pretty  clear 
indication  of  a  Nation's  priorities. 

It  is  enormously  helpful  to  hear  from  all  of  you,  although  it  is 
something  that  hopefully  we  can  try  and  give  the  focus  and  atten- 
tion that  all  of  you  have  pointed  out  is  necessary. 

I  have  just  a  couple  of  brief  questions  for  the  panelists. 

Ms.  Puriefoy,  you  spent  some  time  in  Boston,  I  understand. 

Ms.  Puriefoy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  know  whether  you  are  still  registered  up 
there  or  not — [Laughter.] 

Ms.  Puriefoy.  I  lost  my  Senator.  [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  If  you  would  just  elaborate  about  the  importance 
of  education  and  its  role  in  a  democracy.  Most  people  talk  about 
education  in  terms  of  competitiveness.  We  all  want  to  be  competi- 
tive, but  I  thought  you  spoke  about  education  and  democracy  very 
movingly. 

What  is  your  own  feel  or  sense  about  that  issue?  Could  you  ex- 
pand on  your  thoughts  for  us? 

Ms.  Puriefoy.  I  think  some  of  the  examples  just  cited  by  Kati 
Haycock  make  the  connection  even  more  explicit.  If  children  are  at- 
tending schools  where  they  are  not  being  taught  and  where  their 
needs  are  not  being  addressed,  we  are  telling  them  something 
about  the  quality  of  public  institutions  and  the  quality  of  public 
life. 

If  they,  then,  have  that  as  their  sole  experience,  then  they  will 
be  unable  to  make  the  connection  between  education,  their  role  as 
a  citizen,  and  more  importantly,  their  role  in  providing  a  quality 
of  life  in  the  country. 

So  the  critical  issue  is  to  really  make  explicit  this  connection  be- 
tween what  happens  to  them  in  the  classroom,  what  that  experi- 
ence translates  for  them  in  their  lives,  what  it  enables  them  to  do 
in  their  lives  in  terms  of  their  quality  of  life,  and  then,  of  course, 
what  it  enables  them  to  do  as  a  productive  citizen. 

It  is  a  direct  and  clear  connection,  and  I  think  that  by  making 
that  connection,  we  could,  in  fact,  create  a  much  broader  platform 
for  all  of  Americans  to  come  to.  Right  now,  we  are  sajdng  to  Ameri- 
cans, these  children  are  not  performing;  they  need  more  money. 
But  we  are  not  making  the  larger  connection  to  what  benefit  it  is 
going  to  have  for  the  total  coimtry  if  the  needs  of  these  children 
are  served. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  entirely  true.  We  don't  think 
about  that  nearly  as  much  as  we  should. 

Let  me  move  on.  Ms.  Haycock,  we  are  looking  at  the  GOALS 
2000.  Hopefully,  we  will  wind  it  up  this  afternoon,  at  the  con- 
ference. We  are  providing  much  gpreater  flexibility  with  respect  to 
the  categorical  programs,  for  the  same  reasons  that  you  have  out- 
lined here  today. 
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But  clearly,  we  want  to  bring  focus  and  attention  to  the  areas  in 
which  those  programs  are  directed.  That  might  be  a  mistake,  and 
you  make  some  comments  about  that.  If  we  provide  a  great  deal 
of  flexibility  to  States  the  Federal  regulations  and  the  State  and 
local  regulations,  so  that  they  can  be  more  effective,  are  you  con- 
cerned at  all  whether  the  needs  for  which  they  have  been  devel- 
oped will  be  adequately  addressed?  Are  you  concerned  at  all  that 
the  money  and  the  focus  will  be  put  to  other  uses? 

In  past  hearings  on  Chapter  1  we  found  that  when  regulations 
loosened  up  schools  were  using  the  money  to  by  shoulder  pads  for 
football  teams  and  building  swimming  pools  rather  than  focusing 
on  improving  education  for  the  kids  that  needed  it.  But  increasing 
the  regfulations  with  less  flexibility,  you  end  up  with  a  bureaucracy, 
as  you've  just  pointed  out.  I  can  understand  both  sides  of  this. 

I  am  just  interested  in  your  thoughts.  We  are  now  trying,  obvi- 
ously, to  increase  flexibility.  We  don't  have  the  great  resources  to 
try  and  do  these  things.  We  are  going  to  have  to  do  more  with  less. 
How  do  you  think  we  should  address  that? 

Ms.  Haycock.  Let  me  respond,  if  I  could,  in  two  ways.  First,  in 
my  judgment  at  least,  the  most  powerful  way  to  be  sure  that  poor 
and  minority  children  are  increasingly  well-educated  is  to  set  high 
standards  and  then  hold  building-level  educators  responsible  for 
getting  kids  to  those  standards. 

If  you  monitor  outcomes  and  attach  consequences  when  students 
don't  get  there,  you  send  a  very  powerful  signal  to  educators  about 
what  they  have  to  do,  although  not,  of  course,  on  the  details  of 
what  they  have  to  do,  which  is  important. 

So  at  least  in  my  judgment,  the  most  important  thing  to  do  is 
to  exchange  flexibility  for  greater  accountability  for  results  and  to 
be  sure  that  the  results  are  for  poor  children  and  minority  children, 
not  just  for  other  kids. 

Second,  however,  is  this  issue  of  how  to  use  Federal  leverage  to 
make  sure  that  the  tremendous  inequities  among  school  districts  in 
the  quality  of  educational  opportunity  provided  to  different  kinds 
of  kids  is  addressed. 

The  Federal  Government,  while  not  putting  lots  of  dollars  into 
education,  certainly  can  use  those  dollars  to  leverage  action  at  the 
State  and  local  level,  to  much  more  clearly  require  States  to  be  able 
to  demonstrate  that  they  are,  indeed,  providing  to  all  children  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  achieve  the  high  standards  and  an  equal 
opportunity  to  have  access  to  the  important  resources,  like  good 
teachers,  good  books,  and  a  good  curriculum. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Pell? 

Senator  Pell.  I  have  no  questions. 

The  Chairman.  We  look  forward  to  your  reactions  as  we  move 
through  this  process.  You  have  given  us  enormously  constructive 
comments. 

The  other  day,  I  was  in  Dorchester  with  Attorney  Greneral  Reno, 
and  we  heard  quite  a  bit  about  community  policing,  an  enormously 
interesting  program.  There,  they  have  the  police  office  in  the  same 
place  where  the  local  gym  and  day  care  progprams  are.  It  is  also  the 
same  place  where  they  conduct  health  care  screening  for  the  com- 
munity, so  the  kids  come  on  in  there,  and  they  spend  a  lot  of  time 
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with  the  police  officers,  and  perhaps  playing  basketball  and  other 
games  with  them. 

There  are  a  series  of  community  groups  that  work  with  children 
who  have  been  exposed  to  violence,  that  provide  business  support 
to  local  business  to  keep  them  healthy,  that  work  to  expand  and 
increase  jobs  in  the  community,  and  even  groups  that  offer  a  wide 
range  of  bilingual  education  prograns.  There  are  kids  there,  work- 
ing with  each  other  to  dissemble  the  gangs  and  all  that.  All  of 
these  programs  receive  a  good  deal  of  community  support. 

One  young  man  working  in  the  community  captured  it  all  when 
he  spoke  to  us  about  chil(&en  and  their  needs.  He  said,  "the  young 
people  haven't  left  us,  we  have  left  the  young  people.  It  is  really 
something  to  think  about,  and  I  don't  think  we  do  enough  of  that. 
We  certainly  don't  in  this  institution,  and  I  think  you  have  re- 
minded us  what  the  outcomes  will  be  if  we  don't  get  with  it. 

Thank  you  all  very,  very  much  for  being  with  us  today. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  panel  three.  Tom  Boysen  will  give 
us  some  insights  into  the  Kentucky  experience. 

Dr.  Dan  French,  a  good  man  from  the  Bay  State,  is  here  to  give 
us  his  thoughts.  He  is  the  Chapter  1  Director  for  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Education. 

Andrea  Mattia  is  the  head  teacher  at  the  Edmund  Flynn  School 
in  Providence,  RI. 

We  will  start  off  with  Mr.  Boysen. 

STATEMENTS  OF  THOMAS  G.  BOYSEN,  COMMISSIONER  OF 
EDUCATION,  COMMONWEALTH  OF  KENTUCKY;  DAN 
FRENCH,  CHAPTER  1  DIRECTOR,  MASSACHUSETTS  DEPART- 
MENT OF  EDUCATION;  AND  ANDREA  MATTIA,  HEAD  TEACH- 
ER, EDMUND  W.  FLYNN  SCHOOL,  PROVIDENCE,  RI 

Mr.  Boysen.  Thank  you.  Chairman  Kennedy,  Senator  Pell,  and 
members  of  the  committee. 

I  may  have  to  leave  aflier  I  finish  my  testimony  and  answer  your 
questions.  I  am  not  angling  for  a  ride  to  the  airport.  [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  We  never  heard  whether  he  made  it  or  not.  I 
don't  want  to  find  that  out. 

Mr.  Boysen.  I  do  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  be- 
half of  the  57  superintendents  and  commissioners  of  education  who 
make  up  the  Chief  State  School  Officers.  My  perspective  is  also 
based  on  my  work  as  a  teacher  in  Afi4ca  and  in  Boston  in  the  late 
1960s  and  as  a  superintendent  for  20  years  in  Washington  State, 
New  York,  and  California,  and  now  for  the  last  3  years  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  in  Kentucky. 

This  is  a  very  important  moment  in  the  history  of  American  edu- 
cation, as  you  work  to  resolve  the  matter  of  GrOALS  2000  and  bring 
into  being  that  very,  very  powerful  catalytic  program  and  as  we 
talk  about  how  to  reauthorize  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  so  that  it  can  have  maximum  impact. 

To  put  it  in  terms  of  our  State,  we  have  about  $3  billion  we  are 
spending  on  elementary  and  secondary  education,  about  $5,000  per 
student.  One-hundred-and-fifty  million  dollars  are  the  change  pro- 
grams of  the  Kentucky  Education  Reform  Act  that  I  will  be  talking 
about  later.  It  is  about  five  percent.  We  also  get  about  $150  million 
from  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
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Your  efforts  to  create  more  focus  and  more  flexibility  in  that  Act 
are  extremely  important  for  us.  Together,  the  $250  per  student  of 
the  $5,000  that  we  spend,  we  have  $250  from  KERA  and  another 
$250  from  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  would 
double  our  potential  for  leveraging  this  expenditure  of  funds. 

Three  decades  of  rapid  economic,  social,  geopolitical,  and  environ- 
mental change  have  transformed  the  needs  and  challenges  of  edu- 
cation. In  the  1960s,  equal  educational  opportunity  was  a  moral 
imperative.  In  the  1990s,  it  has  become  an  economic  imperative.  In 
the  1960s,  the  focus  was  on  raising  student  performance  for  the 
economically  disadvantaged.  In  the  1990s,  we  must  raise  the  per- 
formance level  of  the  entire  population,  with  even  greater  efforts 
for  individuals  identified  as  needing  extra  assistance  to  meet  these 
standards. 

There  are  basically  three  challenges  we  would  like  to  call  to  your 
attention.  The  first  one  is  full  service.  Not  all  the  pistons  are  firing 
for  all  of  the  students.  Access  and  participation  are  problems  that 
we  have  to  deal  with. 

The  second  challenge  is  leverage  to  improve  results  of  the  whole 
system.  Our  Nation's  elementary  and  secondary  education  system 
is  not  achieving  at  the  necessary  high  performance  level.  Federal 
programs  must  be  directed  simultaneously  to  raise  the  capacity  of 
the  system  for  higher-order  learning  and  to  assist  identified  popu- 
lations to  reach  the  higher  standards. 

Federal  funds  comprise  about  six  percent,  as  you  know,  of  total 
elementary  and  secondary  spending,  so  thev  must  leverage  local 
and  State  dollars.  A  rising  tide  of  eoucational  excellence  wilT  lift  all 
of  those  boats. 

The  GOALS  2000  Educate  America  Act  currently  in  conference 
between  your  committee  and  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee is  that  catalyst  which  provides  the  framework  and  the  struc- 
ture for  addressing  these  challenges  in  the  ESEA  reauthorization. 
With  its  focus  on  systemic  operation  of  State  and  local  education 
systems,  GOALS  2000  will  support  comprehensive  planning  toward 
high  expectations  and  standards  for  all  students  to  master  chal- 
lenging subject  matter  and  alignment  of  each  key  facet  of  the  edu- 
cation system  with  those  objectives  for  student  performance. 

Let  me  use  Kentucky's  Education  Reform  Act,  which  was  de- 
signed by  other  people  and  I  was  invited  in  as  commissioner  to 
help  bring  it  into  being,  and  let  me  use  that  as  an  example  of  how 
comprehensive  reform  and  systemic  operation  can  change  the  very 
djniamics  of  American  schooting. 

The  change  truly  must  be  radical.  There  has  been  a  radical 
change  in  teaching  and  learning  in  Kentucky  since  KERA  was 
launched  4  years  ago.  Kentucky  s  200,000  students  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  nine  and  our  8,500  primary  teachers  are  experienc- 
ing a  new  pedagogical  order,  the  continuous  progress  nongraded 
primary  school. 

The  typical  classroom  at  schools  such  as  Arlington  Elementary  in 
Lexin^on  is  not  one  where  rows  of  students  face  a  teacher  for  in- 
struction most  of  the  day  with  a  few  pulled  out  for  supplementary 
services  or  involved  in  reading  groups.  Instead,  an  eight-year-old 
will  be  found  reading  to  a  six-year-old.  Some  children  are  engaged 
in  individual  researcn,  while  others  work  cooperatively  in  groups 
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with  hands-on  materials  or  with  computers.  Special  needs  stu- 
dents, very  importantly,  special  needs  students  with  disabilities  or 
educational  disadvantages  and  the  specialists  who  assist  them  are 
included  in  regular  student  groups  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible. 

The  emphasis  has  shifted  from  students  as  consumers  of  knowl- 
edge to  producers  of  learning.  Children  read  to  learn  as  well  as 
learn  to  read.  Special  needs  children  are  invited  into  the  main- 
stream, not  shunted  off  to  a  back  water. 

The  bedrock  of  these  changes  in  teaching  and  learning  is  clear 
Statewide  standards  and  challenging  assessments.  Kentucky  has 
adopted  performance-based  student  assessments  to  measure 
progress  toward  Statewide  goals  in  a  high-stakes  accountability 
system  which  holds  adults  responsible  for  students'  growth.  It 
raises  expectations,  it  measures  the  meaningful  and  focuses  on 
what  students  can  do  with  what  they  learn. 

For  students  at  Pikeville  Elementary  School  in  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky, for  example,  this  means  that  once  a  year,  multiple  choice 
tests  have  been  replaced  with  portfolios  that  students  use  daily  to 
become  self-assessors  and  to  develop  a  sense  of  activism  and  crafts- 
manship and  ownership  of  their  own  work  and  growth,  and  we  are 
getting  results. 

The  1993  test  scores  just  came  out  last  week,  and  they  indicate 
that  Kentucky  elementary,  middle,  and  high  school  student  per- 
formance increased  eight  percent  over  the  previous  year,  1992. 
Most  impressive  to  me  were  the  gains  of  the  fourth  graders,  those 
who  have  been  through  our  primary  program,  and  tneir  perform- 
ance went  up  16  percent. 

If  the  Nation's  economic 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Boysen,  could  you  hold  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  Boysen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  recess  for  just  a  moment. 

[Recess.] 

Senator  Pell,  [presiding].  Mr.  Boysen,  why  don't  you  carry  on. 

Mr.  Boysen.  Thank  you.  Chairman  Pell. 

I  was  just  pointing  out  that  as  a  result  of  these  very  dramatic 
changes  in  the  delivery  system  in  the  pedagogy  of  teaching  and 
learning  which  calls  on  a  much  more  activist  and  constructivist 
role  for  students,  our  results  have  come  up  very  substantially,  eight 
percent  across  the  board,  16  percent  if  you  just  look  at  fourth  grad- 
ers. If  the  Nation's  economic  productivity  had  improved  at  that 
rate,  or  the  State's,  we  would  be  very  elated. 

KERA  has  changed  the  role  and  mnction  of  schools  as  well,  con- 
necting them  to  the  family  and  communities  as  a  site,  and  even  the 
source,  of  comprehensive  services.  Children  have  different  rates  of 
learning  and  our  extended  school  services  program  is  designed  to 
provide  those  who  need  additional  instruction  with  individualized 
services  before  and  after  school,  on  Saturdays,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  parts  of  our  reform,  which  connects  very 
well  with  the  last  panel's  attention  to  the  impediments  to  learning 
that  arise  out  of  the  social  and  economic  and  family  conditions  of 
children,  are  the  375  family  resource  youth  service  centers,  which 
operate  on  the  premise  tnat  healthy,  alert  children  are  better 
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learners.  Hunger  and  malnutrition,  child  abuse,  illness,  inadequate 
clothing,  poor  vision,  bad  teeth,  missing  child  support,  and  emo- 
tional trauma  are  all  serious  impediments  to  learning. 

The  MIRA  centers  are  located  in  or  near  638  schools  with  popu- 
lations of  20  percent  or  more  economically  deprived  students.  They 
act  as  air  traffic  controllers  for  special  needs  children  and  their 
families  who  need  help  using  the  complicated  human  services  net- 
work, referring  families  and  youth  to  existing  social,  health,  wel- 
fare, and  justice  services. 

To  spread  the  type  of  alignment  and  improvement  of  the  edu- 
cational system  occurring  in  Kentucky  into  every  classroom  and 
school  across  the  Nation  and  to  ensure  that  the  reauthorized  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  programs  operate  systemically, 
we  urge  the  following. 

Point  one,  clustering.  By  clustering  Federal  programs  with  simi- 
lar characteristics,  you  authorize  States  and  localities  the  option  of 
consolidating  with  one  another  and  with  State  and  local  programs 
for  far  greater  efficiency.  The  concept  maintains  the  categorical 
characteristics  of  key  Federal  programs,  such  as  targeting  toward 
identified  population  groups  and  two  particular  uses  of  funds. 

Point  two  is  the  State  leadership  resources.  Please  provide  States 
adequate  resources  under  all  titles  of  the  Act  to  enable  the  State 
education  agencies  to  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  GOALS  2000  and 
ESEA  for  higher  performance  of  all  students  through  Statewide 
leadership,  professional  development,  and  technical  assistance  to 
local  school  districts  and  to  schools. 

Third,  the  State  leadership  role.  Assure  all  ESEA  programs  are 
consistent  with  systemic  operation  under  GOALS  2000  by  provid- 
ing for  an  appropriate  State  role  in  each  program.  Bypassing  the 
ESEA  on  any  program  designed  to  support  improved  practice  in 
schools  or  address  categorical  concerns,  such  as  the  needs  of  special 
populations,  is  counter  to  a  systemic  approach. 

Flexible  funding.  Finally,  reauthorize  a  flexible  source  of  Federal 
funds  similar  to  wie  current  Chapter  2  to  support  the  fiill  range  of 
systemic  and  school  improvement  at  State  and  local  levels. 

The  chiefs  and  education  reformers  across  the  Nation  encourage 
you  to  act  decisively  to  lead  another  great  education  revolution. 
The  first  revolution  began  in  the  1830s  and  1840s  in  Massachu- 
setts with  the  initiation  of  the  common  school  movement  by  Horace 
Mann  and  others.  The  main  conviction  of  that  campaign  was  that 
every  child  had  the  right  to  attend  school. 

Today's  challenges  to  all  of  our  children  and  youth  demand  far 
more  from  our  schools.  The  new  imperative  is  that  all  children 
have  the  right  not  only  to  attend  school  but  to  succeed  in  school. 
Our  belief  is  that  all  children  can  learn  at  far  higher  levels  and  our 
conviction  is  that  this  rising  tide  of  excellence  and  equity  will  lift 
all  boats. 

Thank  you.  I  look  forward  to  Einswering  your  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Boysen  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

The  Chairman,  [presiding].  Thank  you. 

Mr.  French?  We  are  glad  to  have  you  here. 

Mr.  French.  Chairman  Kennedy,  Senator  Pell,  thank  you  for  the 
opportimity  to  testify  as  a  State  Chapter  1  Director  and  Director 
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for  Instruction  and  Curriculum  Services  for  the  Massachusetts  De- 
partment of  Education. 

I  represent  a  State  education  agency  that  seeks  to  use  Chapter 
1  funds  to  leverage  education  reform  in  low-income  schools  across 
the  State. 

In  Massachusetts,  as  in  every  State,  we  have  many  examples  of 
schools  which  have  used  Chapter  1  funds  to  increase  student 
achievement.  However,  there  are  also  many  ways  in  which  the  cur- 
rent Chapter  1  law  and  regulations  hamper  initiative  innovative 
change. 

Last  June,  the  Massachusetts  legislature  enacted  the  Education 
Reform  Act,  a  systemic  reform  law  that  will  result  in  more  equi- 
table funding  of  school  districts,  for  the  first  time,  development  of 
a  common  core  of  learning  and  pre-K  through  12  curriculum  frame- 
works, a  Statewide  assessment  test  that  will  include  more  authen- 
tic forms  of  assessment,  and  decentralization  of  decision  making  to 
the  school  site. 

An  underlying  principle  of  this  law  is  that  all  children  can  learn 
at  high  levels  and  that  all  schools  and  all  school  districts  and  all 
educational  personnel  will  be  held  accountable  for  ensuring  that 
this  occurs.  This  will  require  increased  collaboration  in  every  school 
among  regular  education,  special  education,  bilingual  education, 
and  Chapter  1  teachers. 

Yet  current  Chapter  1  law  and  regulations  hinder  this  effort  by 
creating  artificial  boundaries,  by  limiting  the  ownership  of  staff  for 
low-income,  low-achieving  students,  by  restricting  the  use  of  Chap- 
ter 1  f\inds  in  school  improvement  efforts,  by  fragmenting  learning 
experiences  for  students,  through  continuing  to  require  standard- 
ized testing,  through  allowing  only  incidental  contact  of  Chapter  1 
students  with  non-Chapter  1  students,  and  through  positioning 
Chapter  1  as  a  separate  program  that  only  some  staff  in  a  school 
building  are  part  of  rather  than  encouraging  all  staff  to  take  re- 
sponsibility for  every  student  that  walks  in  the  school  door  each 
day. 

As  a  result,  most  districts  continue  to  operate  Chapter  1  pro- 
grams that  segregate  and  isolate  Chapter  1  students,  that  lower 
expectations,  that  dumb  down  the  curriculum,  and  that  slow  down 
the  pace  of  instruction. 

We  need  to  ensure  that  Chapter  1  is  used  as  a  tool  to  push  for 
systemic  reform  and  school  improvement,  focused  on  high  expecta- 
tions for  all  students  and  curriculum  instruction  and  assessment 
that  ensure  that  students  meet  these  high  standards.  We  fully  sup- 
port the  move  to  refocus  Chapter  1  on  high  standards,  increased 
flexibility,  and  in  turn,  increased  accountability. 

I  also  offer  the  following  recommendations.  One,  to  increase  the 
resources  and  the  expectations  for  State  education  agencies  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance,  professional  development,  networking, 
and  leadership  to  school  districts  in  the  fulfillment  of  GrOALS  2000 
and  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

For  most  schools  to  be  successful,  State  education  agencies  must 
take  a  vigorous  and  proactive  role  in  educational  leadership  in  pro- 
viding low-income  districts  and  schools  with  high  standards,  mod- 
els of  school  restructuring,  opportunities  for  networking,  discre- 
tionary and  leveraged  funds,  professional  development  opportuni- 
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ties,  coaching  and  on-site  assistance,  and  strong  accountability 
measures. 

In  Massachusetts,  we  have  recruited  schools  with  high  percent- 
ages of  low-income  students  into  networks  such  as  the  Coalition  of 
Essential  Schools,  Accelerated  Schools,  and  Project  Zero  Schools, 
and  provided  them  with  concrete  support  over  a  period  of  years. 

Chapter  1  reauthorization  can  support  this  model  through  pro- 
viding States  with  the  flexibility  in  consolidating  Federal  programs 
to  effectively  serve  these  districts  and  schools  and  increasing  the 
amount  of  discretionary  Federal  funds  that  schools  have  to  lever- 
age innovation  and  professional  development. 

Two,  lower  the  poverty  threshold  for  eligibility  to  operate  a 
school-wide  project  from  75  percent  to  65  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1995  and  to  50  percent  in  siDbsequent  years  and  allow  maximum 
flexibility  to  nonschool-wide  project  schools  to  adopt  in-class  models 
that  use  the  most  innovative  approaches  to  high-level  learning. 

Schools  that  are  successful  in  raising  standards  and  learning  of 
low-income  students  are  those  that  adopt  a  systemic  approach  to 
school  improvement.  Rather  than  creating  add-on  remedial  pro- 
gprams,  these  schools  take  a  critical  look  at  the  causes  of  low 
achievement,  such  as  low  teacher  expectations,  overuse  of  teacher- 
centered  instruction,  rigid  ability  grouping  and  tracking,  frag- 
mented scheduling  practices,  and  an  assessment  system  that  does 
not  provide  reflective  feedback  to  the  learner  or  the  parent. 

Schools  that  tackle  these  structural  and  instructional  barriers  to 
high  achievement  are  the  schools  that  significantly  increase  the 
numbers  of  students  who  are  learning  at  high  levels. 

Under  our  Accelerated  Schools  network,  for  example,  we  have 
one  elementary  school  in  Boston  that  I  think  Senator  Kennedy  vis- 
ited, the  Mason  Elementary  School,  that  has  more  than  doubled  its 
enrollment  and  developed  a  significant  enrollment  waiting  list  for 
the  first  time,  because  rather  than  creating  a  remedial  Chapter  1 
program  for  its  students,  the  school's  staff  focused  on  ensuring  high 
expectations  sind  innovative  instructional  approaches  for  every  stu- 
dent in  the  building,  and  learning  gains  have  skyrocketed  there. 

If  we  truly  believe  that  a  systemic  approach  to  school  improve- 
ment will  yield  the  greatest  benefits  for  low-income  students,  let  us 
ensure  that  as  many  schools  serving  high  percentages  of  low-in- 
come students  have  the  opportunity  to  tfie  this  path.  In  doing  so, 
the  use  of  Chapter  1  funds  in  school-wide  projects  should  be  limited 
to  programmatic  improvements  which  directly  lead  to  increasing 
the  learning  of  all  students. 

Additionally,  Chapter  1-funded  schools  not  eligible  to  be  school- 
wide  project  schools  need  maximum  flexibility  in  the  regulations  to 
employ  the  most  innovative  and  effective  instructional  approaches 
in  the  regular  education  classroom  that  allow  heterogeneous  group- 
ing of  Chapter  1  and  non-Chapter  1  students. 

Three,  increase  the  percentage  of  Chapter  1  funds  going  to  dis- 
tricts serving  high  percentages  of  low-income  students.  Research 
tells  us  that  low-income  students  in  schools  with  low  numbers  of 
poor  students  do  far  better  in  their  learning  than  their  counter- 
parts in  schools  with  high  concentrations  of  low-income  students. 
Districts  with  high  percentages  of  low-income  students  have  the 
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most  challenging  task  in  ensuring  that  high  expectations  and 
standards  are  set  and  met. 

I  thank  the  committee  for  the  opportunity  to  testify,  and  Massa- 
chusetts looks  forward  to  linking  Chapter  1  reauthorization  with 
our  State's  Education  Reform  Act  to  aggressively  push  systemic  re- 
form in  our  high-poverty  schools. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  French  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Mattia? 

Ms.  Mattia.  Senator  Pell,  Senator  Kennedy,  I  am  honored  to  be 
here  today.  My  name  is  Andrea  Mattia,  and  I  am  in  my  25th  year 
of  teaching,  24  of  those  years  at  the  Edmund  W.  Flynn  Model  Ele- 
mentary School  in  Providence,  RI.  Since  March  of  1991,  I  have  also 
served  as  head  teacher. 

Flynn  is  an  inner  city  K  to  five  institution  and  a  school  of  choice 
for  teachers  and  students.  Our  560  children  come  from  all  city 
neighborhoods.  Our  students*  racial  and  ethnic  profiles  are  diverse, 
70  percent  minority,  30  percent  Caucasian.  Their  academic  profiles 
span  the  ability  continuum.  Seventy-five  percent  qualify  for  free 
breakfast  and  lunch. 

I  speak  with  you  today  about  two  groups  of  individuals  who  his- 
torically have  been  left  out  of  decisions  regarding  education,  yet 
who  are  most  affected  by  those  very  decisions.  I  speak  of  teachers 
and  students. 

Instruction  and  learning  have  long  been  determined  by  those  at 
great  distance  from  the  classroom.  Philosophies,  pedagogues,  meth- 
odologies seem  to  change  names,  courses,  and  demands  each  dec- 
ade. Systems  react.  Teachers  are  sometimes  given  a  workshop,  or 
sometimes  none  at  all.  New  volumes  of  curricula  are  distributed. 
Students  change  from  one  text  to  another,  one  curriculum  to  an- 
other. Each  is  held  accountable,  the  teachers  to  teach  and  the  stu- 
dents to  achieve. 

The  reality  is,  though  both  teacher  and  student  struggle  to  fulfill 
their  obligations,  neither  can.  The  deck  is  stacked  against  them. 
The  process  to  affect  quality  change  and  achievement  is  flawed. 

There  is  also  a  wild  card  in  this  education  deck  which  powerfully 
impacts  instruction,  learning  and  achievement,  the  horrifying  State 
of  children's  lives.  I  would  like  to  introduce  you  to  some  of  these 
children. 

Robert  is  a  fourth  gprade  student.  He  was  bom  drug  addicted.  His 
mom  is  dying  of  AIDS,  He  sleeps  at  great-grandma's  house  until 
grandma's  three-to-11  workshift  is  done.  He  is  then  awakened  to 
return  home  with  grandma.  Robert  cannot  remain  focused  on  his 
schoolwork.  His  behavior  is  often  disruptive. 

Lisa,  five,  and  Earl,  six,  are  sister  and  brother.  Mom  is  absent 
much  of  the  time.  They  arrive  at  school  each  morning  an  hour  be- 
fore the  doors  open  for  breakfast.  They  have  not  eaten  since  school 
lunch  the  previous  day. 

Jeff  is  a  first  grader.  His  kindergarlO  year  was  filled  with  violent 
outbursts  which  affected  his  achievement  as  well  as  his  class- 
mates'. His  disturbing  behavior  continues.  He  has  run  from  school 
on  several  occasions. 
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James  is  a  third  grader.  He  is  ADHD,  attention  deficit  with  hy- 
peractive disorder.  He  is  one  of  eight  children.  Mom  is  30  years  old. 
Jeff  is  functionally  illiterate  and  ashamed. 

Gail  is  gifted,  thoughtful,  observant.  She  has  a  keen  sense  of  her 
world.  She  lives  with  grandma  because  mom  is  in  residential  detox. 
Gail  is  not  achieving. 

Darren  is  new  to  Flynn  this  year.  We  are  his  fifth  school  in  the 
past  2  years.  He  provokes  his  classmates  with  foul  and  intimidat- 
ing language.  He  does  no  work.  He  spends  his  nights  with  his  20- 
year-old  cousins  or  watches  R-rated  movies  on  the  VCR  in  his  bed- 
room. Mom  is  a  crack  addict. 

Because  of  the  conditions  of  our  students'  lives,  because  these 
conditions  impact  the  classroom,  because  teachers  and  students 
struggle  together  to  address  these  obstacles  while  trying  to  teach 
and  to  learn,  we  find  our  children  and  their  schools  in  dire  cir- 
cumstances. 

If  expectations  of  teachers  and  their  work  are  to  change,  then 
teachers'  professional  development  must  change.  Professional  de- 
velopment must  derive  from  promising  research  that  embraces 
what  we  know  of  cognitive  theory  and  its  application  to  the  class- 
room. Professional  development  must  be  ongoing.  It  must  engender 
continuous  reflection  and  evaluation.  It  must  be  flexible. 

Teachers'  strengths,  knowledge,  experiences,  and  creativity  must 
be  recognized,  valued,  and  us€«.  Teachers  must  share  in  curricu- 
lum, instruction,  and  assessment  decisions.  The  greater  our  knowl- 
edge, the  more  refined  and  focused  our  skills,  the  better  our  in- 
structional practice,  the  greater  our  involvement  in  decisions,  the 
better  our  students'  chances  for  success. 

If  the  expectations  of  students  are  to  change,  then  resource  pro- 
grams must  change.  Pull-out  programs  interrupt  learning  for  the 
very  children  whose  achievement  demands  consistency  and  con- 
tinuity. Additionally,  an  instructional  program  of  discrete  basic 
skills  is  not  congruent  with  rich,  rigorous  content  and  high  per- 
formance standards  for  all  children. 

I  close  with  excerpts  from  a  poem,  "A  Pledge  of  Responsibility  for 
Children"  for  Ina  Hughs.  Her  words  are  a  compelling  profile  oi  our 
public  school  children. 

"We  accept  responsibility  for  those  who  stare  at  photographers 
from  behind  barbed  wire,  who  can't  boimd  down  the  street  in  new 
sneakers,  who  never  counted  potatoes,  who  are  bom  in  places  we 
wouldn't  be  caught  dead,  who  never  go  to  the  circus,  who  live  in 
an  X-rated  world." 

"We  accept  responsibility  for  those  who  never  get  dessert,  who 
have  no  s^e  blanket  to  drag  behind,  who  watch  their  parents 
watch  them  die,  who  can't  find  bread  to  steal,  who  dont  have 
rooms  to  clean  up,  whose  pictures  aren't  on  anybody's  dresser, 
whose  monsters  are  real." 

"We  accept  responsibility  for  those  whose  nightmares  come  in  the 
daytime,  who  will  eat  anything,  who  have  never  seen  a  dentist, 
who  aren't  spoiled  by  anybody,  who  go  to  bed  hun^  and  cry  them- 
selves to  sleep,  who  live  and  move,  but  have  no  bemg." 

Thank  you. 

[The  parpared  statement  of  Ms.  Mattia  may  be  foimd  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  French,  can  you  tell  us  how  the  foundation  budget  fits  into 
Chapter  1  in  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  French.  The  foundation  budget  under  the  new  education  re- 
form act  in  Massachusetts? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  French.  The  foundation  budget  establishes  a  minimum  per 
pupil  amount  that  each  district  must  expend,  and  according  to  a 
complicated  formula,  the  districts  have  to  contribute  a  certain 
amount,  depending  upon  the  per  capita  income  and  other  factors. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  just  take  a  look  at  it,  both  the  legisla- 
tion that  we  are  looking  at  and  the  reauthorization,  and  see  if 
there  is  a  fit  there.  I  would  be  interested. 

Mr.  French.  OK,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  last  question.  You  talk  about  the  ability 
to  waive  some  of  the  regulations  and  look  at  this  in  a  more  com- 
prehensive way — a  total  school  approach  toward  these  Chapter  1 
kids.  How  do  you  get  away  from  the  suggestion  that  this  is  just 
revenue  sharing?  If  that  is  what  we  are  talking  about,  that  is  fine, 
but  we  ought  to  look  at  it  in  that  particular  wav  rather  than  trying 
to  deal  witn  the  particular  needs  of  Chapter  1  children. 

Mr.  French.  I  guess  my  response  would  be  that,  again,  to  reflect 
back  on  some  of  what  I  spoke  about,  that  the  most  successful  mod- 
els of  schooling  that  we  nave  found  have  been  those  models  that 
take  a  systemic  school-wide  approach.  Most  Chapter  1  programs 
are  now  30  minutes,  45  minutes  a  day,  and  when  you  take  a  look 
at  the  rest  of  the  instructional  program,  for  low-income  students, 
there  are  lowered  expectations,  there  are  forms  of  instruction  going 
on  in  the  classroom  that  minimize  student  learning  rather  than  ac- 
celerate student  learning,  and  there  are  forms  of  assessment  that 
do  not  give  good  information  back  to  the  school,  the  student,  or  the 
parents  around  what  that  student  is  learning. 

So  we  have  found  that  it  is  imperative  that  you  begin  to  apply 
professional  development  for  all  teachers  working  with  high  per- 
centages of  low-income  students,  that  we  raise  high  standards 
across  the  board  for  the  entire  school,  that  we  look  at  grouping 
strategies  within  the  school  that  minimize  student  learning. 

For  example,  rigid  ability  grouping  and  tracking,  when  you  have 
some  kids  who  are  in  the  high  group  who  are  smart,  some  kids  in 
the  middle  gproup  who  are  not  so  smart,  and  some  kids  in  the  low 
group  that  are  kind  of  dumb,  when  the  kind  of  dumb  students  are 
usually  Chapter  1  students,  that  is  going  to  inhibit  any  student 
and  any  teacher's  ability  to  have  high  expectations  for  those  kids 
and  for  those  kids  to  achieve. 

The  way  a  school  is  structured,  the  way  a  school  is  governed, 
what  is  taught,  how  it  is  taught,  and  how  student  learning  is  as- 
sessed in  the  regular  education  classroom  is  just  as  important  as 
additional  supportive  instruction  for  low-achieving,  low-income 
kids. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Pell? 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  was  very  struck  with  Andrea  Mattia's  testimony.  I  remember 
when  she  was  in  Providence  and  was  a  witness  there. 

Ms.  Mattia.  Thank  you. 
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Senator  Pell.  I  felt,  just  as  you  did  here,  you  moved  everybody. 

I  have  just  one  question.  You  mentioned  at  the  bottom  of  page 
two  of  your  testimony  that  resource  programs  must  change.  By 
that,  what  do  you  mean  by  resource  programs? 

Ms.  Mattia.  In  our  building,  in  order  that  children  not  feel  badly 
about  being  pulled  out  of  class,  we  have  a  gifted  resource  program, 
a  Chapter  1  resource  program,  so  in  order  to  be  friendlv  about  chil- 
dren being  taken  out  of  classrooms  we  refer  to  them  all  as  resource 
so  children  don't  feel  demeaned. 

Senator  Pell.  Then  you  oppose  the  concept  of  the  pull-out? 

Ms.  Mattia.  I  was  speaking  of  Chapter  1,  because  in  our  build- 
ing, up  until  3  years  ajsfo,  Chapter  1  was  a  pull-out  program.  Chil- 
dren were  taken  out  for  30  minutes  a  day  during  reading  time. 
Much  of  the  testimony  that  came  before  me,  I  could  absolutely  re- 
late to,  being  the  reading  teacher  and  all  of  a  sudden,  the  children 
who  are  most  in  need  of  my  instruction  were  out  of  the  classroom, 
and  what  to  do  about  them  when  they  returned.  How  do  you  play 
catch-up  with  children  who  need  so  much  attention? 

So  we  refer  to  Chapter  1  as  a  pull-out  program. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  thank  you  very  much 
for  being  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

[The  appendix  follows.] 
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Appendix 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Cortines 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities  for  affording  me  the  opportunity 
to  speak  today.  I  want  to  focus  my  remains  on  the  Administration's  bill  to  reauthor- 
ize Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  S«»ndary  Education  Act.  This  important  legisla- 
tion signals  a  positive  change  in  the  direction  of  our  national  education  policy. 

TTie  proposed  bill  addresses  and  remedies  many  of  the  problems  associated  with 
the  present  Chapter  1  program.  As  the  spokesperson  for  the  one  million  students 
in  the  New  York  City  pubhc  schools,  I  want  to  urge  you  to  support  this  legislation 
and  redirect  education  policy  in  ways  that  will  benefit  all  students. 

I  am  strongly  committed  to  the  belief  that  all  diUdren  can  meet  the  high  stand- 
ards of  Goals  2000  if  we  provide  them  with  the  necessary  resources.  The  proposed 
reauthorization  bUl  is  based  on  the  crucial  principle  that  even  our  most  cusadvan- 
taged  children  can  succeed  when  expectations  are  high  and  the  program  content  is 
challenging.  TTie  new  bill  provides  scnools  nationwide  with  a  means  to  carry  out  this 
commitment.  The  bill  targets  i^nds  to  the  neediest  children  and  provides  the  flexi- 
bility to  direct  dollars  where  they  wUl  do  the  most  good. 

This  legislation  complements  the  philosophy  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  builds  on  many  successful  initiatives  already  in  place.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  with  the  bill's  focus  on  total  school  reform,  rather  than  piecemeal  program 
implementation.  New  York  City  is  currently  a  leader  in  the  movement  for  site-based 
management,  giving  schools  greater  autonomy  and  flexibility  to  improve  teaching 
and  learning.  I  am  also  pleased  that  the  bUl  recognizes  the  critical  need  for  sus- 
tained, high-quality  professional  development  and  the  involvement  of  parents  as 
partners  through  school-parent  compacts. 

Most  significantly,  by  targeting  national  resources  to  those  children  in  greatest 
need,  the  bill  will  better  equip  school  districts  to  fulfill  their  moral  mandate  to  pre- 
pare all  children  to  meet  high  standards.  Currently,  Chapter  1  funds  are  spread  too 
thinly  across  the  country.  In  some  communities,  children  in  schools  with  poverty 
rates  as  low  as  3%  receive  services,  while  schools  in  New  York  City  must  have  pov- 
erty rates  of  more  than  62%  before  children  can  benefit  from  this  program.  Under 
the  current  Chapter  1  law,  406,000  students  in  New  York  City  are  eligible  to  receive 
services,  yet  we  have  the  resources  to  serve  only  237,000  children. 

By  targeting  the  nation's  Title  I  funds  to  schools  with  hi^  concentrations  of  pov- 
erty, we  will  be  able  to  serve  a  greater  number  of  children  m  need.  New  York  City's 
children  will  benefit  in  two  additional  ways:  the  proposed  legislation  calls  for  a  na- 
tionwide increase  in  Title  funding  and  it  provides  us  with  greater  flexibility  in  using 
these  dollars  eflectively. 

The  proposed  $700  million  increase  in  the  nationwide  appropriation  for  Title  I  af- 
firms the  seriousness  of  the  biU's  stated  goal  to  provide  a  high-quality  education  to 
all  children.  This  principle  is  further  buttressed  by  the  many  provisions  that  encour- 
age education  for  Title  I  children  with  all  other  children  in  a  school,  instead  of  per- 
petuating a  remedial  track  focused  on  low-level  skills. 

Infusing  additional  Federal  dollars  to  New  York  City  will  be  of  great  help  in  meet- 
ing the  multiple  needs  of  an  increasingly  poor  student  population,  many  of  whom 
are  newly  arrived  in  this  country  and  are  non-English-speaking.  Our  system  is  cur- 
rently experiencing  the  strain  of  meeting  these  demands  at  a  time  of  shrinking  re- 
sources. This  fiscal  year.  New  York  Citys  schools  lost  $57.8  million  in  federal  mnd- 
ing  due  to  the  use  for  the  first  time  of  1990  census  data  in  Federal  Chapter  1  alloca- 
tions. 

Our  school  system  is  responsible  for  the  education  of  one  million  students,  with 
an  enrollment  that  continues  to  grow.  With  more  than  138,000  immigrant  students 
from  188  countries  entering  the  New  York  City  public  schools  over  the  last  three 
years,  growth  in  the  immigrant  population  is  a  major  contributing  factor  to  overall 
enrollment  growth. 

New  York  City's  schools  are  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  limited  English  proficient 
children  and  their  families.  Our  students  speak  120  different  languages.  Addition- 
ally, there  are  128,000  students  receiving  special  education  services.  The  percentage 
of  students  who  receive  public  assistance  (40%),  are  eligible  for  free  lunch  (62%), 
and  come  from  single  parent  families  continues  to  increase.  Our  poorest  children 
and  their  families  are  the  most  vulnerable  to  the  violence,  drugs  and  health  prob- 
lems that  plague  our  poorest  neighborhoods. 

New  York  City  has  the  most  extensive  schoolwide  projects  initiative  in  the  coun- 
try. To  date,  181  schools  have  taken  advantage  of  the  schoolwide  projects  provisions 
in  the  current  Chapter  1  law  to  restructure  educational  programs  for  students.  Our 
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successful  schoolwide  programs  build  on  the  strengths  of  the  whole  school  commu- 
nity, including  parents,  administrators,  and  teachers,  to  design  a  program  that 
takes  into  account  all  the  needs  of  the  individual  child. 

In  an  exemplary  program,  children  stay  in  the  regular  classroom,  rather  than 
being  singled  out  for  pull-out  remedial  instruction.  They  learn  in  personalized,  small 
group  settings.  Children  also  participate  in  extended  school  day  activities  such  as 
an  'early  risers"  homework  club  and  after-school  reading,  math  and  arts  programs. 
Staff  development  is  built  into  the  total  program,  and  staff  meets  on  a  regular  basis 
to  assess  children's  progress  and  adapt  the  program  as  necessary  to  help  etich  child 
succeed.  Parents  are  an  important  part  of  the  entire  program,  participate  as  volun- 
teers and  in  after-school  adult  literacy  and  homework  helper  programs,  and  receive 
information,  whenever  possible,  in  their  primary  language. 

We  have  also  developed  innovative  early  childhood  intervention  programs  to  pro- 
vide a  jump-start  for  success.  For  exeunple,  our  Chapter  1 — suppsrted  SuperStart 
f>rekinaeivarten  program  provides  a  warm,  nurturing  place  for  Doth  children  and 
heir  families.  The  children  begin  their  day  with  a  nutritious  breakfast,  while  their 
parents  are  working  with  social  workers  and  family  assistants  to  gain  new  skills 
in  everything  from  parenting  to  learning  English.  Aiter  breakfast,  tne  children  are 
surrounded  by  books,  art  materials,  and  musical  instruments.  These  children  are 
getting  their  first  positive  experience  with  school  as  thev  learn  to  make  decisions, 
play  in  ^ups,  interact  with  children  from  many  cultural  backgrounds,  and  experi- 
ment with  language  and  mathematics  concepts  through  music,  storytelling  and 
blocks.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  parents  and  children  leave  school  looking  forward  to 
the  next  day  when  more  new  and  exciting  experiences  await  them. 

New  York  City  has  also  developed  a  wide  spectrum  of  new  secondary  school  pro- 
grams, including  educational  option  high  schools  and  educational  options  within 
high  schools,  as  well  as  an  array  of  specialized  high  schools  tailored  to  the  diverse 
interests  of  our  student  population.  Choice  programs  offer  quality  instructional  pro- 
grams in  theme  areas  to  attract  participating  students.  Some  of  these  schools,  the 
New  Visions  schools,  have  been  specially  designed  as  laboratories  for  new  types  of 
instructional  techniques,  organizations,  schedules,  and  activities. 

As  we  implement  new,  high-quality  instructional  programs,  we  are  simulta- 
neously developing  more  adequate  ways  to  measure  what  students  know  and  can 
do.  In  response  to  a  growing  recognition  of  the  limitations  of  standardized  tests,  we 
are  developing  performance-baseaassessment  tasks  in  reading  and  math.  New  York 
City  has  aireaay  implemented  performance  based  tasks  in  mathematics  for  all  sev- 
enth graders  as  part  of  our  citywide  assessment  system  in  mathematics.  This  yetir 
we  are  moving  forward  in  this  effort  by  implementing  performance-based  tasks  for 
fifth  graders. 

As  a  system,  we  are  also  developing  benchmarks  to  determine  how  well  all  of  our 
children  are  progressing  toward  high  standards  and  to  assess  how  we  can  better 
serve  them.  This  will  be  achieved  by  using  systemwide  data  to  identify  successful 
programs,  replicate  them  across  the  city,  and  eliminate  those  programs  that  are  not 
succeeding. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  the  elements  in  the  proposed  reauthorization  bill  that 
will  best  support  our  efforts  in  New  York  City  to  provide  comprehensive,  nurturing, 
high-quality  instruction  to  all  of  our  students. 

We  are  in  fuU  agreement  with  the  bill's  focus  on  high  standards,  the  same  hi^ 
standards,  for  all  students.  We  also  agree  with  the  bilTs  emphasis  on  keeping  chil- 
dren in  their  regular  classrooms.  The  new  legislation  also  recognizes  that  the 
achievement  of  an  average  student  in  a  hi^-poverty  school  is  lower  than  the 
achievement  of  Chapter  1  students  in  low-poverty  schools.  We  applaud  the  principle 
of  targeting  Title  I  resources  to  the  hi^est-poverty  school  districts  and  schools. 

The  new  allocation  formula  appropriately  provides  a  hi^er  proportion  of  Title  I 
dollars  throu^  concentration  ^ants,  so  that  more  resources  can  be  channeled  to 
the  poorest  schools.  This  provision  demonstrates  an  awareness  that  obstacles  to 
learning  tend  to  be  concentrated  where  poverty  is  concentrated.  Without  this  addi- 
tional support,  it  is  unlikely  that  we  can  equip  children  in  high-poverty  schools  to 
attain  high  standards  and  achieve  nationed  education  goals. 

While  we  strongly  support  the  targeting  formula  in  the  proposed  bill,  would  like 
you  to  consider  an  alternative  approach  that  could  achieve  the  goal  of  targeting 
funds  to  the  neediest  children.  According  to  this  method,  50  percent  of  Title  I  funds 
would  continue  to  be  appropriated  according  to  the  current  formula  for  basic  and 
concentration  grants.  Tne  remaining  50  percent  of  Title  funds  would  go  to  states, 
which  would  then  allocate  funds  to  schools  above  a  statewide  cutoff. 

The  bill  rightly  places  the  locus  of  school  reform  at  the  school  site  itself,  where 
the  most  informed  decisions  on  instructional  strategies  can  be  made.  It  encourages 
schoolwide  programs  by  lowering  the  poverty  level  at  which  a  school  can  become  eli- 
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gible  from  75%  to  65%  poverty  in  1995,  and  then  to  50%  poverty  in  subsequent 
years. 

This  is  particularly  significant  in  New  York  City,  where  the  cutoff  for  Chapter  1 
eligibility  is  presently  at  a  poverty  level  of  62.23%.  This  metrns  that  virtually  all 
of  our  Title  I  schools  will  become  immediately  eligible  for  school  reform  under  the 
school  wide  programs  provisions,  allowing  them  the  latitude  to  effectively  coordinate 
resources  for  all  students,  one  of  the  major  goals  of  the  bill. 

With  the  expansion  of  schoolwide  proeram  eligibility.  Title  I  can  become  the  en- 
gine of  school  reform  affecting  ail  children  in  ni^-poverty  schools.  By  allowing 
schools  to  integrate  their  programs,  strategies  and  resources,  Title  can  leverage  the 
upgrading  of  uie  instructional  program,  including  sustained  professional  develop- 
ment and  increased  parent  involvement.  For  children  in  hign-poverty  schools  to 
meet  high  performance  standards,  the  chances  for  success  are  greatly  increased 
when  their  entire  instructional  program,  not  just  a  separate  Title  I  program,  is  en- 
hanced and  improved. 

The  prescription  for  challenging  performance  standards  for  all  students  is  rein- 
forced by  the  new  emphasis  in  nonschoolwide  programs  on  instructional  strategies 
that  provide  extended  learning  time;  an  accelerated,  high-quality  curriculum;  coordi- 
nation with  the  regultir  program;  and  intensive,  sustained  professional  development. 
Our  efforts  to  readi  all  disadvantaged  children  will  be  enhanced  by  the  specific  in- 
clusion of  children  with  limited  English  proficiency,  the  homeless,  and  children  re- 
ceiving services  to  overcome  a  disabflity.  We  also  agree  with  the  emphasis  on  assess- 
ments that  do  not  rely  exclusively  on  norm-referenced  standardized  tests. 

The  new  bill  appropriately  supports  comprehensive  planning  and  the  coordination 
of  programs  in  new,  more  flexible  ways  to  n  eet  the  unique  needs  of  the  students 
in  an  mdividual  school.  Under  the  new  law,  Title  I  services  can  be  coordinated  with 
other  educational  services,  including  those  services  a  child  may  receive  before  enter- 
ing school  and  after  leaving  it,  as  well  as  with  health  and  social  services,  to  the  ex- 
tent feasible. 

We  support  the  bill's  focus  on  comprehensive  and  continuous  planning  at  the  state 
and  local  level,  including  the  school  site.  All  schools  receiving  Title  I  funds  wiU  now 
be  required  to  submit  plans  that  describe  how  schools  will  assist  participating  stu- 
dents to  meet  State-developed  'proficient'  and  'advanced'  performance  standards. 

The  bill  realistically  provides  mechanisms  to  assist  schools  to  realize  the  goal  of 
high  standards  for  all  cnildren.  These  include  a  sound  emphasis  throughout  the  bUl 
on  intensive,  sustained,  high-quality  professional  development.  Freedom  and  flexi- 
bility are  also  consistently  linked  with  increased  accountability.  This  is  a  fair  and 
appropriate  trade-off.  The  new  parent  compact  will  help  to  ensure  meaningful  par- 
ent involvement  in  their  children's  education  and  shared  responsibility  among  the 
entire  school  staff,  students,  and  parents  for  improved  student  achievement.  The  bill 
rewards  successful  programs  and  provides  a  means  of  assistance  and  support  to 
schools  that  are  not  making  adequate  prop«ss.  All  of  these  provisions  wul  give 
teeth  to  the  bill  and  help  ensure  the  realization  of  its  impressive  mala. 

The  proposed  legislation  strengthens  the  state-administered  Even  Start  Family 
Literacy  Program  in  its  targeting  of  services  to  families  most  in  need  and  extending 
eligibihty  for  this  intergenerational  literacy  program  to  teen  parents.  Additionally, 
to  promote  parents  as  partners  in  their  diildren's  education.  Title  I  can  now  fund 
literacy  training  that  is  not  otherwise  available  from  other  sources. 

Other  parts  of  the  federal  legislative  program  that  will  benefit  students  in  New 
York  City  include  the  simplification  of  tne  categories  of  funding  in  the  Title  VII  Bi- 
lingual education  program  and  the  50/50  ratio  between  enrollment  and  Title  I  eligi- 
bles  for  allocating  funds  under  the  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities 
Act.  These  provisions  will  allow  our  schools  to  coordinate  programs  and  better  direct 
resources  to  where  needs  are  greatest.  We  also  urge  that  the  bill  be  strengthened 
by  requiring  a  balanced  distribution  of  funding  among  the  three  parts  of  Title  VII 
and  continuing  the  definition  of  bilingual  programs  to  include  only  programs  whidi 
provide  instruction  in  English  and  a  student's  native  language. 

We  also  urge  the  restoration  of  Chapter  2  services  as  well  as  the  retention  of  the 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Professional  Development  Program.  Chapter  2  currently  pro- 
vides flexibility  in  using  dollars  to  best  meet  the  needs  of  children.  The  options  in- 
clude professional  development,  the  purdiase  of  technology  and  library  resources, 
and  greater  access  to  support  services.  Challenging  instructional  materials  are  nee- 
essaiy  if  we  are  to  help  students  achieve  his^  standards  and  meet  the  Goals  2000: 
Educate  America  Act.  In  addition,  we  should  retain  the  mathematics  and  science 
education  provisions  of  the  current  Eisenhower  program,  not  gut  the  one  available 
funding  source  that  covers  math  and  science  education  and  technology. 

While  we  support  the  principles  of  the  proposed  Title  I  reauthorization  bUl,  we 
would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  identify  our  concerns  based  on  our  initial 
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review  of  the  legislation.  We  have  reservations  about  making  Title  the  vehicle  of  re- 
form through  proposed  additional  funding  with  no  guarantee  of  additional  ftinding. 
Without  additional  iunds  we  cannot  meet  proposed  new  mandates,  such  as  two  re- 
quired health  screenings  in  high-poverty  elementary  schools,  the  doubling  of  the  re- 
quired hours  of  instruction  for  neglected  and  delinquent  youth,  new  staff  develop- 
ment requirements  and  the  emphasis  on  mentoring  and  career  and  college  prepara- 
tion for  students  above  grade  6.  Additionally,  while  we  realize  the  importance  of 
translating  materials  for  parents,  we  must  caution  that  translations  be  required 
only  in  the  major  languages  of  the  students  in  the  school  or  district.  While  we  sup- 
port these  initiatives,  if  additional  funding  sufficient  to  meet  the  mandates  is  not 
provided,  the  new  requirements  will  result  in  a  diminution  of  other  instructional 
services  in  order  to  comply. 

The  proposed  change  in  school  eligibility  solely  based  on  poverty  is  one  we  sup- 
port. However,  a  preliminary  analysis  of  this  cnange,  assuming  no  new  funding, 
suggests  that  the  implementation  of  this  change  in  New  York  City  would  cause 
some  high  poverty  schools  currently  serving  large  numbers  of  low  achieving  stu- 
dents to  lose  as  much  as  25%  of  their  current  allocation.  Since  we  currently  allocate 
dollars  only  for  children  in  the  lowest  quartile  of  academic  performance,  the  pro- 
posed formula  would  result  in  a  doubling  of  eligible  students  and  a  shift  of  dollars 
from  lower  achieving  schools  to  higher  achieving  schools.  While  we  remain  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  premise  of  allocating  funds  to  schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  poverty, 
a  transitional  period  or  school-based  hold  harmless  provision  would  allow  for  the 
gradual  introduction  of  the  new  criterion  to  avoid  the  sudden  loss  of  funds  and  serv- 
ices to  individual  schools. 

Under  the  current  law,  comparability  is  measured  based  on  the  allocation  of  staff 
to  schools-not  on  per  pupil  expenditures  as  proposed  in  the  new  legislation.  The  pro- 
posed change  would  require  a  redistribution  of  staff  among  schools  so  that  higher 
salaried,  more  experienced  teachers  are  assigned  to  Title  I  schools.  A  period  of  tran- 
sition would  be  required  to  allow  us  time  to  make  the  changes  necessary  to  redis- 
tribute teaching  staff  and  meet  the  new  comparability  standard.  Additionally,  we 
are  opposed  to  the  removal  of  the  grandfathering  clause.  School  districts  need  more 
flexibility,  not  less,  in  planning  and  running  Title  I  programs.  To  ensure  program 
continuity,  local  educational  agencies  should  have  the  right  to  retain  a  school's  Title 
I  status  if  they  believe  that  the  school  is  likely  to  become  eligible  again  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

The  bill  puts  a  heavy  emphasis  on  new  state  roles  in  setting  standards,  develop- 
ing assessment  instruments  and  providing  technical  assistance.  While  we  support 
these  activities  in  principle,  there  are  many  unanswered  questions  on  how  these 
new  responsibilities  will  actually  be  carried  out.  There  is  also  a  lack  of  definition 
on  what  constitutes  high-quality  instruction  and  high-quality  student  assessments 
and  how  these  provisions  will  be  translated  into  regulations.  Of  major  concern  is 
the  latitude  given  to  State  Education  Agencies  (SEA)  for  corrective  action.  The  al- 
lowable actions  appear  to  exceed  those  defined  under  State  law.  Moreover,  the  provi- 
sion allows  non-compliant  LEAs  to  be  abolished,  restructured,  or  taken  over  by  the 
very  agencies  who,  through  inequitable  and  inadequate  funding  formulas,  may  be 
responsible  for  the  LEA's  inability  to  meet  programmatic  standards  and  require- 
ments. New  Yoric  City,  like  other  cities  across  the  country,  has  filed  suit  against 
the  State  to  remedy  these  inequities. 

Additionally,  the  bUl  does  not  take  into  consideration  differences  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing nationwide.  There  should  be  some  latitude  for  regional  adjustments  in  determin- 
ing the  poverty  cutoff.  Nor  does  the  bill  sufficiently  account  for  differences  in  the 
cost  of  providing  education  services  in  different  areas  of  the  country. 

Lastly,  the  continued  use  of  geographic  area  to  define  school  attendance  zones 
makes  the  identification  of  eUcible  schools  extremely  difficult  as  we  implement 
school  choice  programs  for  children  and  their  families.  Indeed,  given  our  open  ad- 
missions policy  at  the  high  school  level  and  the  availability  of  mass  transit  which 
allows  students  to  travel  all  over  the  City  to  attend  school,  this  provision  currently 
makes  the  determination  of  high  school  eligibility  extremely  dimcult.  Since  many 
of  our  students  do  not  submit  forms  for  free  or  reduced  lunch,  fiinds  are  often  not 
channeled  to  high  schools  of  choice  that  are  not  located  in  high-poverty  neighbor- 
hoods but  serve  large  numbers  of  poor  students.  Alternatives  which  better  accommo- 
date school  choice  must  be  considered. 

Our  concerns  with  this  bill  are  far  outweighed  by  our  strong  conviction  that  this 
legislation  holds  great  promise  for  disadvantaged  students  in  our  city  and  our  coun- 
try. The  urgent  need  for  educational  reform  presents  us  with  both  challenges  and 
opportunities.  We  are  pleased  that  the  federal  government  has  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge and  assumed  a  leadership  role  in  this  effort. 
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We  cannot  relegate  our  poor  and  disadvantaged  children  to  a  secondary  and  infe- 
rior tier  of  education  from  which  they  may  never  emerge.  If  we  are  to  break  the 
iron  cycle  of  poverty  in  this  country,  all  children  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
succeed.  The  legislation  before  us  today  is  a  very  important  step  toward  reaching 
that  goal.  For  the  future  benefit  of  our  children  and  our  nation,  I  request  your  sup- 
port of  this  bill,  along  with  your  consideration  of  the  issues  we  have  raised. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Ms.  Puriepoy 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Committee. 

My  name  is  Wendy  Puriefoy.  I  am  President  of  the  Public  Education  Fund  Net- 
work, and  I  come  before  you  this  morning  with  three  major  concerns.  First,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  failure  of  our  schools  to  address  the  needs  of  poor  chil- 
dren in  this  country.  Second,  I  am  concerned  about  decreasing  public  confidence  in 
government's  ability  to  adequately  address  the  problem.  And,  third,  I  am  concerned 
about  the  future  of  public  education  as  an  institution,  and,  as  a  result,  about  the 
future  of  our  democrat. 

We  wiU  soon  mark  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  landmark  decision  of  Brown  vs. 
Board  of  Education  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  strudc  down  the  doctrine  of  sepa- 
rate but  equal  schooling.  Today,  the  debate  is  not  only  about  access  to  education, 
but  is  also  about  the  quality  of  those  schools.  What  is  it  that  students  have  access 
to  within  our  schools?  What  programs  are  available?  How  are  students  performing? 
And  what  is  the  impact  of  tne  changing  demographics  in  our  commumtiea  on  the 
roles  that  schools  must  fill? 

Poverty  among  children  is  on  the  rise  in  this  country,  with  the  highest  rates  of 
poverty  among  children  of  color.  Children  of  color  are  much  more  likely  than  their 
white  counterparts  to  attend  schools  with  high  concentrations  of  poor  children  .While 
African-American  and  Hispanic  students  make  up  23  to  30  percent  of  the  total  stu- 
dent population,  they  make  up  75  to  88  percent  of  the  population  of  the  hi^est- 
poverty  schools. 

By  the  year  2000,  one  in  three  school-age  diildren  will  be  members  of  a  minority 
population.  ChUd  poverty  rates  are  two  to  three  times  higher  for  minority  children 
than  for  non-Hispanic  whites,  and  children  of  color  are  at  greater  risk  of  growing 
up  in  disadvantaged  circumstances. 

Demographically,  a  student  who  attends  a  hi^-poverty  school  is  more  likely  to 
live  in  a  single-parent  household,  to  have  an  annual  family  income  of  less  than 
$10,000,  to  have  a  parent  who  is  unemployed  or  on  welfare,  to  have  a  parent  for 
whom  English  is  a  second  language,  and  to  face  a  range  of  developmental  obstacles. 
This  student  probably  doesn't  have  access  to  supplementary  educational  resources 
at  home,  and  probably  did  not  attend  a  preschool  program. 

The  school  such  a  child  attends  has  a  higher  class  size,  has  less  experienced 
teachers,  places  greater  rehanoe  on  instructional  aides,  and  has  less  parental  in- 
volvement, and  is  likely  to  be  more  than  50  years  old.  The  performance  of  the  child 
attending  a  high-poverty  school  is  significantly  lower  than  that  of  other  students; 
he  is  more  likely  to  have  been  held  back  a  grade;  he  is  more  likely  to  be  absent, 
late,  or  suspended.  And  his  teachers  are  less  likely  to  judge  the  student  as  having 
high  ability. 

in  addition,  the  makeup  of  families  has  changed  considerably.  The  numbers  of  two 
parent  families  with  diildren,  which  stood  at  49.6  million  in  1970,  is  expected  to 
decline  to  34.5  million  by  the  year  2000.  The  number  of  female-headed  households 
with  children  is  increasing  from  5.7  million  in  1970  to  9.7  million  in  2000.  African 
Americans  are  three  times  more  likely  than  whites  to  be  single  parents. 

Though  the  obstacles  are  daunting,  they  are  not  insurmountable.  Achievement  of 
students  of  color  increased  markedly  following  the  Brown  decision.  The  high  school 
graduation  rate  for  African-American  students  doubled  from  24  percent  in  1950  to 
58  percent  in  1970.  The  gap  in  achievement  between  minority  and  white  students 
has  continued  to  narrow.  But  disparities  stiU  exist,  and  economic,  demographic,  and 
social  factors  now  threaten  those  gains.  In  many  places,  children  of  color  are  attend- 
ing schools  that  are  increasingly  racially  segregated  and  ability  tracked,  and  the 
schools  they  attend  have  fewer  resources  and  weaker  academic  programs  than 
schools  with  more  white  and  higher-income  students. 

For  example,  only  half  the  schools  whose  enrollment  is  90  percent  minority  offer 
calculus,  compared  with  80  percent  of  mostly  white  schools.  And  poor  and  minority 
students  who  attend  wealthier  schools  are  often  tracked  into  nonacademic  courses. 
Almost  twice  as  many  black  8th  graders  as  white  8th  graders  take  no  science.  And 
Latino  8th  graders  are  almost  2  and  1/2  times  as  likely  to  take  no  science  as  their 
white  peers. 
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Some  eflbrts  are  being  made  to  address  this.  For  example,  Robert  Moses,  the  civil 
rights  activist,  has  begun  to  look  at  algebra  as  a  civil  rights  issue  because  of  the 
gateway  it  provides  to  higher  learning.  Schools  in  Boston  and  other  cities  are  now 
oiTering  algebra  to  students  as  early  as  the  7th  grade. 

The  National  Education  Goals  that  the  Senate  recently  ratified  inherently  ac- 
knowledge the  relationships  among  education  and  community,  social  services,  and 
the  economy.  Therefore,  the  reauthorization  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  must  acknowledge  those  same  linkages.  But  as  we  look  at  the  National 
Education  Go^s  one  by  one,  we  see  very  starkly  how  far  we  as  a  nation  will  have 
to  go  to  achieve  them,  esp€K:ially  in  light  of  changing  demographics  and  the  increase 
in  me  level  and  concentration  of  poverty. 

The  first  national  education  goal  cails  for  all  children  to  start  school  ready  to 
learn.  The  current  reality  is  that: 

•  One  out  of  4  pregnant  women  receives  no  prenatal  care  during  her  first  tri- 
mester of  pregnancy.  Yet,  20  percent  of  diildren  with  disabilities  would  not  be 
impaired  if  their  mothers  had  received  even  one  physical  exam  during  the  first 
trimester.  Eleven  percent  of  diildren  in  grades  K  to  12  nationwide  are  in  special 
education. 

•  Fifteen  to  20  percent  of  babies  are  bom  exposed  to  illegal  drugs,  including 
350,000  children  bom  exposed  to  crack -addicted  mothers.  Getting  these  chUdren 
ready  for  school  costs  $40,000  each. 

•  Seven  percent  of  all  babies  and  13  percent  of  African-American  babies  are 
bom  with  low  birth  weight,  a  condition  that  often  leads  to  developmental  dis- 
abilities. 

•  Twenty  percent  of  pre-kindergarten  children  aren't  vaccinated  against  polio. 

•  Almost  one  out  of  four  children  under  6  lived  in  poverty  in  1990,  and  poor 
children  are  more  likely  to  have  untreated  health  problems  that  interfere  with 
learning. 

•  One  of  the  best  federal  programs  available  to  ^t  children  ready  to  start 
school  is  Head  Start,  yet  only  1  out  of  3  eligible  children  participates  in  Head 
Start. 

The  second  national  goal  is  that  the  high  school  graduation  rate  will  be  at  least 
90  percent.  Today: 

•  Only  69  percent  of  students  who  entered  high  school  in  1986  graduated  in 
1990;  only  61  percent  of  African-American  ana  42  percent  of  Latino  students 
graduated  in  4  years. 

•  Over  1  million  teenagers  got  pregnant  in  1989.  Pregnancy  is  the  leading 
cause  of  dropouts  among  lemak  students. 

The  third  national  goal  calls  for  students  to  master  a  challenging  curriculum  at 
grades  4,  8,  and  12.  However 

•  In  1993,  only  25  percent  of  fourth  graders  could  read  at  the  fourth-grade 
level.  Only  28  percent  of  eighth  graders  and  37  percent  of  12th  graders  could 
read  at  their  grade  levels. 

•  Most  students  have  a  limited  grasp  of  U.S.  history. 

•  In  geography,  many  high  school  seniors  have  not  mastered  the  basic  concepts 
of  longitude  and  latitude. 

The  fourth  goal  calls  for  U.S.  students  to  be  first  in  the  world  in  science  and  math 
achievement.  Today: 

•  The  U.S.  ranks  12th  out  of  14  industrialized  countries  in  international  tests 
of  science  achievement  among  13-year-olds;  and  13th  out  of  14  such  countries 
in  tests  of  math  achievement  m  the  same  age  group. 

•  While  most  students  are  underperforming,  the  disparity  in  achievement  lev- 
els among  racial  groups  is  striking:  Among  twelfth  graders,  only  39  percent  of 
Asian  Americans,  19  percent  of  whites,  6  percent  of^Latinos,  4  percent  of  Afri- 
can Americtms,  and  5  percent  of  Native  Americans  achieved  at  the  math  level 
judged  to  be  "competent"  by  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress. 

The  fifth  goal  calls  for  all  adults  to  be  literate.  But: 

•  27  million  Americans  are  illiterate,  unable  to  read  a  letter  from  their  child's 
teacher.  And  half  of  all  adults — 90  million  people — ^have  a  low  level  of  literacy, 
the  Department  of  Education  reported  last  fall. 

•  Among  1980  high  school  graduates,  27  percent  of  Asians,  20  percent  of 
whites,  11  percent  of  Native  Ainericans,  10  percent  of  African  Americans,  and 
7  percent  of  Latinos  had  completed  a  B.A.  degree  by  1986. 

And  the  sixth  goal  is  that  schools  shall  be  drug-  and  violence-free.  Yet: 
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•  1  out  of  5  students  reports  bringing  a  weapon  to  school. 

•  Each  day,  16,000  crimes  occur  on  or  near  a  school  campus. 

These  statistics  make  one  thing  clear.  Children  are  coming  to  school  in  need  of 
a  great  deal  more  than  just  the  education  that  takes  place  m  the  classroom.  Two 
ana  a  half  million  children  were  reported  abused  or  neglected  in  1990.  Five  and  a 
half  milUon  children  under  12  are  hungry.  And  100,000  diildren  are  homeless  every 
ni^t. 

These  problems  don't  wait  outside  the  schoolhouse  door.  Children,  like  aU  of  us, 
bring  their  lives  with  them  into  their  place  of  work — the  classroom.  A  child  who  is 
hungry,  or  cold,  or  needs  glasses,  or  is  the  victim  of  child  abuse  or  sexual  abuse, 
or  who  saw  a  neighbor  shot  in  the  hall  of  their  apartment  building,  can't  con- 
centrate on  learning. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  COMMUNITY 

Schools  are  being  asked  to  respond  to  needs  of  children  £md  families  that  they 
have  never  had  to  address  before.  But  schools  can't — and  shouldn't  have  to — meet 
these  needs  alone.  These  are  not  education  problems.  They  are  health  problems. 
They  are  social  problems.  They  are  problems  of  poverty.  In  short,  these  are  conmiu- 
nity  problems,  and  we  need  community  support  to  begin  to  solve  them. 

Sadly,  public  support  for  public  schools  is  simply  not  there.  When  asked  to  ^ade 
the  performance  of  public  schools  nationally,  only  18  percent  of  the  public  assigned 
an  A  or  a  B.  Fifty  percent  of  Americans  favor  a  voucher  svstem  that  would  allow 
parents  to  choose  private  schools  paid  for  by  public  dollars.  Americans  see  the  public 
schools  as  enormously  troubled  and  at  sea  without  any  hope  of  direction  or  redemp- 
tion. They  are  angry  that  government  appears  unable  to  do  anything  about  it,  and 
so  the  public  has  disengaged.  I  believe  this  disengagement  is  extraordinarily  dan- 
gerous and  failure  to  address  its  causes  can  undermine  the  very  foundation  of  our 
democracy. 

Education  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  democratic  form  of  government.  Schools  teach 
the  skills  necessary  to  participate  in  our  democracy.  Democracy,  by  definition,  is 
rooted  in  communities,  and  schools  are  often  the  first  and  only  community  institu- 
tions many  disadvantaged  children  encounter.  In  1954,  Robert  Majnaard  Hutchins, 
former  president  and  chancellor  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  wrote  that  "the  death 
of  democracy  is  not  likely  to  be  an  assassination  from  ambush.  It  will  be  a  slow  ex- 
tinction from  apathy,  inoifference,  and  undernourishment."  Without  your  attention, 
democracy  in  this  country  is  in  danger  of  slow  extinction. 

In  his  essay  'America  Skips  School,'  published  in  the  November  1993  volume  of 
Harper's  magazine,  Beigamin  Barber  of  Rutgers  University  wrote. 

The  logic  of  democracy  begins  with  public  education,  proceeds  to  informed  citi- 
zenship, and  comes  to  fruition  in  the  securing  of  rights  and  liberties  ....  We 
have  decoupled  rights  from  civic  responsibilities  and  severed  citizenship  from 
education  on  the  false  assumption  that  citizens  just  happen.  We  have  forgotten 
that  the  'public'  in  public  school  means  not  just  paid  for  by  the  public  but  pro- 
creative  of  the  very  idea  of  a  public.  Public  schools  are  how  a  public — a  citi- 
zenry— is  forged  and  how  young,  selfish  individuals  turn  into  conscientious, 
community-minded  citizens. 

As  you  begin  consideration  of  the  reauthorization  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  you  have  the  opportunity  to  reconsider  how  best  to  serve  the  dis- 
advantaged children  for  whom  most  of  these  funds  were  intended,  as  the  existing 
programs  are  not  meeting  their  goals.  And  please  know  that  this  responsibility  is 
about  much  more  than  funding  federal  education  programs. 

It  is  about  furthering  democracy,  confirming  civic  values,  and  rebuilding  commu- 
nities that  are  disintegrating.  John  Gardner,  former  secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  and  an  advisor  to  six  U.S.  presidents,  tells  us  that  it  is  in  communities 
that  individuals  develop  identity  and  a  sense  of  belonging,  that  values  are  generated 
and  shared.  Individuals  torn  loose  from  the  community  and  shared  values  experi- 
ence a  loss  of  meaning  and  a  sense  of  powerlessness  over  their  ability  to  influence 
the  events  of  their  lives.  Gardner  posits  that  those  who  are  'left  without  moorings 
by  the  disintegration  of  group  norms  and  torn  from  any  context  of  shared  obliga- 
tions, have  gotten  drunk  on  selF  and  are  no  longer  concerned  with  the  plight  of  oth- 
ers. This  is  more  than  evident  in  our  schools  and  communities. 

The  violent  incidents  involving  students  in  public  schools  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  last  two  weeks  are  testament  to  failed  value  systems  and  loss  of 
community.  Furthermore,  the  larger  community-feels  no  ownership  of  the  schools. 
Parents  today  are  focused  exclusively  on  "self:  "What  is  the  best  education  I  can 
get  for  my  child  as  long  as  she  is  in  the  system?  If  I  can  afford  to  do  so,  I  will  take 
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my  child  out  of  the  public  system.  When  my  children  are  no  longer  in  school,  I  have 
no  responsibility  for  the  continued  health  or  survival  of  that  institution." 

That's  an  all-too-familiar  refrain.  A  recent  study  by  the  Public  Agenda  foundation, 
for  instance,  described  in  sobering  and  depressing  detail  how  easy  it  is  to  "buy  ofT 
concerned  parents — by  agreeing  to  put  their  children  in  the  magnet  program  or  to 
set  up  special  after-school  enrichment  classes.  Once  that  happens,  parents  are  quick 
to  remove  themselves  from  the  front  lines  of  the  larger  debate  about  changing  the 
system.  But  that  does  not  help  the  rest  of  our  disadvantaged  children. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  OUR  SOCIETY 

The  survival  of  public  education  in  this  country  is  not  just  about  preparing  young 
people  to  enter  society.  It  is  about  the  future  of  democracy.  We  must  remind  our- 
selves of  why  we  are  in  this  business,  why  it  is  important  that  public  schools  excel 
and  address  the  needs  of  the  population  they  serve,  and  why  broad-based  oonunu- 
nity  involvement  is  critical  to  the  survival  of  public  schools.  Yet,  in  some  circles,  the 
debate  has  moved  from  how  to  improve  public  schools  to  whether  there  should  con- 
tinue to  be  public  schools. 

The  action  you  take  in  this  reauthorization  is  imjportant,  not  just  for  the  support 
it  can  provide,  but  for  the  message  it  sends.  The  lederal  role  of  setting  stanaards 
to  which  states  and  communities  can  aspire,  as  you  have  done  through  the  National 
Education  Goals,  is  vital. 

We  applaud  the  movement  toward  measurable  standards  to  ensure  that  all  chil- 
dren are  given  the  opportunity  to  meet  high  standards  of  performance.  Indeed,  the 
chair  of  the  Network's  board  is  David  Hombeck,  who  is  co-director  of  the  National 
Alliance  for  Restructuring  Education,  senior  advisor  to  the  National  Center  on  Edu- 
cation and  the  Elconomy,  the  Business  Roundtable  and  numerous  other  restructur- 
ing initiatives,  and  who  served  as  the  primary  architect  of  the  1990  reform  legisla- 
tion for  the  state  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Hombeck  chaired  the  Conmiission  on  Chapter 
One,  which  produced  recommendations  for  signiflcant  and  important  changes  to  that 
legislation. 

But  standard  setting  without  sufliciently  targeted  resources  to  help  disadvantaged 
students  reach  these  standards  can  sound  like  school  reform  to  the  general  public 
calling  for  action  but  can  be  a  cruel  joke  on  the  very  children  we  are  trying  to  sup- 
port. In  your  consideration  of  redistributing  Title  1  resources,  we  urge  you  to  have 
the  political  courage  that  it  will  take  to  ensure  that  these  dollars  are  targeted  in 
a  meaningful  way  where  they  are  needed  the  most,  rather  than  spread  as  thinly 
as  they  are  under  current  law. 

In  addition,  opportunity-to-leam  standards  will  help  to  ensure  that  children  who 
have  traditionally  been  ill-served  or  underserved  by  existing  programs  have  a  flut- 
ing chance  to  receive  needed  support  to  accomplish  the  goals  we  share  for  this  popu- 
lation. We  urge  you  to  include  opportunity-to-leam  standards  in  the  reauthorization. 

Greater  acknowledgment  is  needed  regarding  the  necessary  linkages  between 
schools  and  the  communities  in  which  they  sit.  Again,  schools  cannot  address  the 
needs  of  disadvantaged  children  alone.  Using  schools  as  forums  to  deliver  com- 
prehensive health  and  social  services  as  an  integral  part  of  school  reform  efforts  is 
the  only  way  to  ensure  that  children  are  receiving  the  additional  support  they  need 
to  meet  these  standards.  We  urge  you  to  facilitate  such  initiatives  through  the  avail- 
ability and  use  of  resources. 

Existing  school-coimnunity  partnerships,  like  local  education  funds,  can  provide  a 
critical  brokering  function  between  organizations  that  historicaUv  have  not  worked 
together.  LEFs  serve  as  neutral  convenors  to  bring  together  a  wiae  range  of  commu- 
nity groups.  As  such,  these  LEFs  have  credibility  and  access  that  other  partnership 
efforts  may  lack. 

As  you  consider  the  reauthorization,  please  remember  that  not  every  "outcome" 
of  public  education  is  measurable.  School  reform  today  is  driven  primarily  by  a  con- 
cern about  improving  our  nation's  economic  competitiveness,  and  maintaining  our 
standard  of  living.  While  important,  these  are  not  the  only  reasons  that  public 
schools  were  established. 

In  addition  to  prepcuing  young  people  to  enter  the  economic  marketplace,  public 
education  perpetuates  a  civil  society  which  allows  us  to  have  our  economic  market- 
place. Throu^  public  education  we  convey  to  the  next  generation  the  human  values 
we  hold  dear:  compassion,  honesty,  caring  about  one's  neighbor,  taking  responsibil- 
ity for  one's  own  actions.  These  can't  be  directly  measured  in  the  same  way  as  peda- 
gogical outcomes.  But  we  see  the  results  of  our  success  or  failure  every  day  in  the 
way  we  conduct  our  lives.  This  means  that  we  must  broaden  the  range  of  indicators 
we  use  to  measure  progress  in  our  schools.  In  setting  standards  and  sending  mes- 
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sages,  let  us  not  send  the  message  to  schools  that  if  you  can't  show  it  on  a  graph, 
we  are  not  interested. 

Schools  should  foster  the  capacity  of  Americans  to  treat  one  another  fairly,  to  be- 
have with  tolerance,  to  solve  complex  problems  and  to  look  at  the  luture  as  well 
as  the  present.  National  and  conununity  service  begins  to  get  at  the  larger  civic  role 
that  education  plays.  Access  to  health  and  social  services  throu^  the  schools  begins 
to  present  schools  as  conununity  institutions  to  serve  all  community  members  with 
a  variety  of  needs.  As  we  reposition  schools  as  a  place  where  key  events  take  place, 
we  bring  knowledge  and  participation  into  the  schools.  In  many  communities,  the 
schools,  as  beleaguered  as  they  are,  are  the  only  surviving  community  institution 
left.  As  such,  they  are  the  only  place  to  begin  to  arrest  and  reverse  the  process  of 
community  decline  and  decay.  The  reauthorization  can  make  a  link  between  the  re- 
lationship between  schools  and  the  health  of  the  conununity. 

But  the  federal  government  also  has  the  broader  mission  of  ensuring  the  presence 
of  freedom  to  allow  people  to  participate  knowledgeably  in  a  free  society.  As  you  em- 
bark on  your  consideration  of  the  reauthorization  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  I  ask  you  to  consider  the  messages  that  your  actions  will  send  to 
communities  across  the  country,  to  consider  the  values  inherent  in  those  messages, 
to  whom  those  messages  are  sent,  and  why. 

It  has  become  commonplace  for  education  reform  leaders  and  policymakers  to  be- 
moan the  lack  of  public  engagement  in  the  need  to  reform  schools.  We've  all  seen 
surveys  reporting  that,  while  people  believe  that  our  country's  schools  are  seriously 
flawed,  they  also  believe  their  own  hometown  schools  are  fine — so  they  aren't  com- 
pelled to  do  anything  to  change  the  business-as-usual  in  public  education. 

We  know  that  unless  we  find  a  way  to  break  through  this  complacency,  little 

Srogress  will  be  made.  Citizens  who  believe  there  is  nothing  wrong  "right  here  in 
iver  City"  are  not  likely  to  support  or  even  understand  the  sweeping  changes  on 
reformers'  agendas:  much  higher  learning  standards,  new  ways  of  testing  students, 
new  ways  oi  organizing  instruction,  ambitious  attempts  to  get  all  of  a  community's 
social  service  tigencies  to  work  more  closely  with  the  schools,  and  so  forth. 

These  are  the  programs  that  experts  tend  to  talk  about.  The  education  reform  de- 
bate often  gets  bogged  down  in  these  nuts-and-bolts  issues,  which  obscure  the  great- 
er significance  of  public  education. 

Fd  like  to  subnut  that  perhaps  we  are  sending  the  wrong  messages  to  the  public — 
or  at  least,  not  the  complete  message.  This  is  our  chance,  and  yours,  to  change  that. 
Instead  of  focusing  so  much  on  the  schools'  role  in  turning  out  smart  "worker  bees," 
we  should  remind  people  about  the  even  more  crucial  function  schools  serve.  What's 
really  at  stake  in  tne  fight  for  the  future  of  public  schools  is  the  future  of  American 
democracy.  For  more  than  a  century,  public  schools  have  transmitted  American  val- 
ues to  all  Americans.  If  public  schools  fail,  there  are  no  other  institutions  that  can 
adequately  take  their  place. 

THE  ROLE  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  FUNDS 

The  Public  Education  Fund  Network  is  re-engaging  the  public  in  the  need  for  and 
purpose  of  public  education  in  a  democratic  and  civu  society.  The  Network  is  a  na- 
tional nonprofit  membership  association  of  53  local  education  funds  (LEFs)  located 
in  27  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  serving  over  five  million  children  in  dis- 
advantaged communities.  Each  local  education  mnd  is  an  independent,  nonprofit, 
conununity-based  organization  committed  to  achieving  high  Quality  public  education 
for  all  children,  especially  the  disadvantaged.  The  LEFs  worK  witn  local  school  dis- 
tricts to  buUd  support  for  public  education  by  convening  conununity  members,  rais- 
ing private  funds  lor  use  in  the  school  system,  and  serving  as  a  catalyst  for  systemic 
reform.  The  Network's  mission  is  to  link  and  unite  member  local  education  funds 
and  to  woric  with  them  to  mobilize  the  enei^  and  resources  of  their  communities 
to  build  effective  and  successful  public  schools. 

In  communities  across  the  country,  local  education  funds  are  about  the  business 
of  building  support  for  public  education.  Representing  a  unique  collection  of  busi- 
ness and  civic  leaders,  parents,  and  educators  interested  in  improving  public  edu- 
cation,local  education  funds  have  a  long-standing  histoir  of  providing  a  vital  link 
between  the  school  system  and  the  broader  community.  Local  education  funds  have 
been  working  to  build  conununity  relationships  ever  since  their  establishment  10 
years  ago  by  the  Ford  Foundation,  stajdng  the  course  while  other  partnerships  come 
and  go.  Their  boards  of  directors  represent  a  cross-section  of  their  conununity  in- 
cluding school  leaders;  parents;  businesses;  philanthropists;  university  administra- 
tors; health  and  social  services  agencies  and  orgtmizations  and  civic  leaders.  To- 
gether, the  Network  and  its  menu>er  funds  are  working  to  improve  education  for 
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more  than  five  million  public  school  students  in  grades  K  to  12  across  the  United 
States. 

All  of  the  53  local  education  funds  comprising  the  Network's  membership  are  lo- 
cated in  school  districts  that  serve  a  hi^  proportion  of  disadvantaged  children.  Edu- 
cation funds  are  located  in  urban  districts  such  as  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Providence, 
and  Baltimore,  and  rural  districts  such  as  Greenville,  South  Carolina.  Local  edu- 
cation fund  initiatives  include  small  grants  to  teachers,  public  education  advocacy, 
school/business  partnerships,  management  training  for  principals,  parent  involve- 
ment programs,  curriculum  and  teacher  development,  dropout  prevention  programs, 
student  mentoring  and  tutoring,  career  awareness  and  scholarships. 

Increasingly,  local  education  funds  play  a  pivotal  role  in  their  work  within  the 
Network's  5  policy  areas:  school  finance,  school  governance,  educational  leadership, 
curriculum  and  assessment,  and  schools  and  communities.  Their  role  is  valuable  to 
the  community — particularly  because  no  other  oi^anization  is  filling  it.  Under 
school  finance,  for  extunple,  local  education  funds  have  analyzed  the  school  budget, 
translated  it  into  lay  terms,  and  held  community  forums  to  explain  to  the  public 
the  need  for  a  requested  bond  referendum.  In  school  governance,  local  education 
funds  are  sponsoring  school  board  development  programs  in  which  boards  work  on 
their  decisionmaking  skills  and  policy  making  role.  Local  education  funds  hold 
school  board  candidate  forums.  They  survey  their  communities  about  its  perceptions 
of  the  school  board  and  educate  the  public  as  the  board  shifts  its  role  from  day-to- 
day management  into  policy  making. 

Under  educational  leadership,  local  education  fund  initiatives  range  from  teacher 
mini-grant  programs  for  professional  development  to  Urban  Math  Collaboratives 
and  other  direct  professional  development  opportunities.  Under  curriculum  and  as- 
sessment, local  education  funds  are  involved  with  implementing  new  strategies 
throughout  their  districts,  and  under  schools  and  communities,  local  education 
funds  are  involved  with  initiatives  ranging  from  moving  comprehensive  health  and 
social  services  into  schools  to  school-business  partnerships.  In  several  cases,  LEFs 
are  the  vehicles  through  which  national  foundations  sponsor  their  education  initia- 
tives, like  the  $45  million  National  Library  Power  program  in  22  communities 
across  the  country. 

A  CASE  IN  POINT:  PROVIDENCE 

Fd  like  to  tell  you  about  the  work  of  just  one  local  education  fund,  the  Public  Edu- 
cation Fund  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  which  galvanized  the  attention  and  sup- 
port of  a  once  apathetic  community.  Like  people  m  many  communities.  Providence 
teachers  and  administrators,  parents  and  students,  civic  and  business  leaders  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  quality  of  the  education  system.  And  Hke  people  everywhere, 
they  had  no  idea  what  to  do  to  change  the  system. 

But  the  Public  Education  Fund  is  helping  to  make  a  difference  in  Providence,  a 
community  with  a  diverse  population  and  many  disadvantaged  students.  The  fund 
coordinated  an  18-month  survey  of  the  schools  to  find  out  what  was  wrong,  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  surveys  of  a  public  school  system  ever  done.  More  than  80 
people  from  the  community  volunteered  their  time  to  the  project,  which  included 
interviews,  focus  groups  and  surveys  to  listen  to  what  thousands  of  people  had  to 
say  about  their  schools.  What  they  had  to  say  is  remarkable.  Despite  the  failures 
and  inefficiencies,  the  poor  scores  and  bad  attitudes,  they  cared  deeply  about  their 
schools  and  wanted  desperately  for  them  to  succeed.  And  they  had  many  sugges- 
tions for  making  things  better.  A  primary  reason  for  the  LEE'S  effectiveness  in  solic- 
iting this  information  was  their  mdependcnt  role  as  an  outside  agent  which  made 
teachers  and  others  comfortable  being  forthright  in  detailing  how  schools  needed  to 
be  reformed. 

Out  of  this  monumental  effort  of  accumulated  data  came  the  Providence  Blueprint 
for  Education  (PROBE)  report,  which  riveted  the  community  with  a  6-part,  front 
page  series  in  the  Providence  Journal  last  year.  The  report  not  only  summed  up 
what  the  community  believes  is  wrong  with  the  schools,  it  gave  39  recommendations 
for  making  them  right — recommendations  drawn  straight  from  the  community. 
Now,  a  year  later,  Providence  schools  are  beginning  to  implement  these  rec- 
ommendations, and  eveiy  constituency  in  town  is  supporting  them,  from  the  Urban 
League  to  the  mayor's  office  to  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

More  important,  the  public  is  still  engaged.  They  are  seeing  that  their  voices  do 
matter,  and  they  are  much  more  involved  in  and  interested  in  what  goes  on  in  the 
Providence  schools.  Democracy  lives  in  Providence. 

Elsewhere,  local  education  funds  are  making  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  public 
schools  and  fostering  a  healthy  understanding  of  democracy  in  action.  Following  are 
some  specific  examples  of  local  education  fiind  work  in  other  areas  of  the  country. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

The  Cambridge  Partnership  for  PubUc  Education,  the  Boston  Plan  for  Excellence 
in  the  Public  Schools,  the  Alliance  for  Education  in  Worcester,  the  Lynn  Business/ 
Education  Foundation  and  the  Mary  L^on  Education  Fund,  Inc.  in  Shelbume  Falls, 
are  the  Network's  five  local  education  funds  in  Massadiusetts. 

The  Alliance  for  Education  in  Worcester  has  created  a  Professional  Development 
Institute  offering  hundreds  of  activities  ranging  from  workshops  on  how  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  multicultural  schools  to  lectures  on  the  latest  developments  in  bio- 
technology. They  have  also  created  the  Task  Force  on  Science  Education  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  action  plan  to  reform  science  education  and  to  address  issues  of 
professional  development,  curriculum  and  assessment,  facilities  and  equipment,  re- 
sources, and  the  needs  and  expectations  of  business  and  industry.  The  executive  di- 
rector, Paul  Reville,  is  a  menober  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education. 

TTie  Cambridge  Partnership  for  Public  Education  has  created  the  Career  Path- 
ways Initiative  to  help  build  school-to-work  transition  programs  for  youth  in  Cam- 
bridge. The  Career  Pathways  Initiative  has  received  support  from  the  local  govern- 
ment, and  the  City  of  Cambridge  has  agreed  to  provide  resources  for  its  operation. 

OHIO 

The  Summit  Education  Partnership  Foundation  in  Akron,  the  Alliance  for  Edu- 
cation in  Dayton,  and  the  Cleveland  Education  Fund  are  three  local  education  funds 
in  Ohio. 

Established  in  1984,  the  Cleveland  Education  Fund  is  recognized  for  its  leader- 
ship in  educational  reform  and  restructuring.  It  provides  resources  to  enhance  the 
proTessional  performance  of  teachers  and  others  who  provide  educational  services  to 
the  school  districts,  and  has  been  highly  successful  in  securing  national  and  local 
support  for  its  math,  science,  and  writing  coUaboratives. 

The  Alliance  for  Education  in  Dayton  sponsors  the  Growth  in  Education  through 
a  Mathematical  Mentorship  Alliance  (GEMMA)  program  that  ofTers  an  eight-week 
program  for  teachers  of  science  and  mathematics  at  local  businesses  and  govern- 
ment sites. 

CONNECTICUT 

The  New  Haven  Public  Education  Fund  and  the  Bridgeport  Public  Education 
Fund  are  two  local  education  funds  in  Connecticut. 

The  New  Haven  Public  Education  Fund  promotes  quality  education  for  all  stu- 
dents in  the  New  Haven  F*ublic  Schools  through  a  variety  of  innovative  programs 
including  p£u%nt  involvement  grants;  an  Educational  Resources  Clearinghouse;  and 
school-business  partnerships  tnat  have  resulted  in  the  collection  of  10,000  books  for 
the  school  system.  The  Fund  supports  James  Comer's  School  Development  Program 
through  their  operation  of  the  Parent  Involvement  Initiative. 

MARYLAND 

The  Fund  for  Educational  Excellence  in  Baltimore  has  a  strong  history  of  develop- 
ing effective  partnerships  and  administering  effective  and  successful  programs.  The 
Fund  has  a  five-year  partnership  with  the  Johns  Hopkins  Center  on  Families,  Com- 
munities, Schools  and  Children's  Learning  that  has  been  highly  effective  in  develop- 
ing a  sound  approach  to  family/school  partnerships. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Public  Education  Fund  Network  has  five  member  local  education  funds  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania:  The  Council  for  Public  Education  in  Harrisburg,  the  Alle- 

fheny  PoliQ^  Council  in  Pittsburgh,  the  Chester  Education  Foundation  in  Chester, 
'ATHS/PRISM  in  Philadelphia  and  the  Mon  Valley  Education  Consortium. 
The  Mon  Valley  Education  Consortium  supports  and  enhances  school  improve- 
ment strategies  to  enable  all  people  to  improve  their  quality  of  life  and  economic 
situation.  Through  community  support  for  school  reform,  MVEC  has  developed  lit- 
eracy programs,  distributed  20,000  books  to  kindergarten  students  ana  fami- 
lies,supported  professional  development  programs,  and  integrated  computer  tech- 
nology into  the  classroom.  The  MVEC  serves  school  districts  in  Allegheny  County, 
Fayette  County,  Washington  County  and  Westmoreland  County. 

PATHS/PRISM  is  one  of  the  largest  local  education  funds  in  the  country,  and  has 
been  involved  in  the  renewal  and  restructuring  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Schools 
since  1984.  PATHS/PRISM  directs  more  than  30  projects  eachyeau-,  involving  more 
than  9,000  teachers  in  staff  and  curriculum  development.  PATHS/PRISM  has  been 
an  integral  part  of  the  district's  large-scale  restructuring  efTort,  providing  assistance 
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and  resources  at  the  elementary  and  middle  school  levels.  Programs  include  staff 
and  curriculum  development  projects  designed  to  improve  academic  instruc- 
tion,assistance  to  schools  engaged  in  school  renewal,  and  student  enrichment  pro- 
grams in  science,  engineering,  and  mathematics. 

INDIANA 

The  Network  currently  works  with  three  local  education  funds  in  Indiana:  the 
Allen  County  Local  Education  Fund  in  Fort  Wayne;  the  Indianapolis  Public  Schools 
Education  Foundation,  and  the  Public  Education  Foundation  of  Evansville. 

The  Allen  County  Local  Education  Fund  in  Fort  Wayne  has  conducted  a  massive 
community  awareness  campaign  on  the  importance  of  local  school  boards  and  their 
profound  influence  on  the  conununity.  The  ACLEF  has  also  contributed  resources 
toward  the  development  of  more  adequate  and  accessible  social  services,  health  pro- 
grams, and  lifelong  learning  activities  for  youth. 

SOUTH  CAROUNA 

The  Alliance  for  Education  in  Greenville,  South  Carolina  is  dedicated  to  achieving 
high-quality  public  education  for  eveir  child  by  supporting  and  enhancing  school  im- 
provement strategies.  The  Alliance  for  Education  sponsors  a  community  outreach 
project  and  an  education  forum,  and  provides  grants  for  innovative  school  Improve- 
ment projects. 

OUR  CHALLENGE,  AND  YOURS 

Your  challenge  here  in  the  Senate,  and  ours  at  the  Public  Education  Fund  Net- 
work, is  to  send  a  message  that  we  do  care  about  our  public  schools,  not  only  be- 
cause we  want  smarter  students,  better  test  scores  and  a  more  competitive  economy, 
but  because  we  want  to  preserve  our  democratic  heritage.  Our  call  is  to  foster  de- 
mocracy in  every  public  school,  among  aU  students,  in  urban  and  rural  communities 
alike — where  the  despair  of  poverty  today  often  speaks  with  a  louder  voice  than  the 
triumph  of  democracy. 

No  matter  how  difficult  the  task  of  school  reform,  the  children  remind  us — 
through  their  attendemce  in  large  number  in  public  schools  and  through  their  strug- 
gle to  gain  academic  and  social  skills — how  important  our  work  is.  They  also  remind 
us  that  public  education  is  a  right,  not  a  privilege.  Indeed,  it  is  a  prerequisite  for 
a  democratic  and  civU  society. 

Our  work  will  not  be  done  until  every  poor  and  disadvantaged  child  in  America 
can  go  to  any  public  school  in  any  community  on  any  given  day  and  feel  the  commit- 
ment of  their  community  to  support  their  academic,  social,  and  emotional  develop- 
ment. 

[Additional  material  is  retained  in  conunittee  files.] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Thomas  C.  Boysen 

Chairman  Kennedy,  Chairman  Pell,  members  of  the  Committee.  Thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  fifly-seven  siiperintendents  and  commis- 
sioners of  education  who  make  up  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Oflicers.  I  pro- 
vide a  perspective  on  the  challenge  of  reauthorization  based  on  my  education  career 
that  began  with  teaching  in  Africa,  includes  20  years  as  a  school  superintendent  in 
Washington  State,  New  York,  and  California,  and  now  3  years  as  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 

The  proposals  on  which  this  testimony  is  based  and  the  accompanying  rec- 
ommendations I  am  submitting  were  unanimously  approved  by  the  Council  in  No- 
vember 1992.  I  comment  on  these  proposals  in  relation  to  their  impact  on  Title  I 
(currently.  Chapter  1)  students  in  the  nation's  most  economically  disadvantaged 
schools  and  districts,  from  the  perspective  of  our  work  in  Kentucky's  education  re- 
form and  the  importance  of  federal  programs  to  advance  our  work. 

You  are  now  reauthorizing  programs  which  began  more  than  a  ouarter  century 
ago.  This  reauthorization  is  tne  most  signiflcant  since  the  original  enactment  of 
many  of  the  programs  in  the  early  1960's.  It  provides  the  lOSrd  Congress  and  the 
Administration  an  extraordinary  opportunity  to  consider  anew  the  federal  role  in  el- 
ementary secondary  education  and  to  restructure  the  major  federal  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA)  programs.  We  commend  you  for  launching  this  se- 
ries of  hearings  and  urge  you  to  act  quickly  to  move  the  reauthorization  through 
the  Senate  and  conference  with  the  House  to  enable  appropriation  of  the  $7  billion 
the  President  proposes  for  Title  I,  $700  million  for  professional  development,  and 
the  other  increases  for  elementary  and  secondary  programs. 
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Three  decades  of  rapid  economic,  social,  geopolitical,  and  enviromnental  change 
have  transformed  the  needs  {md  challenges  of  education.  In  the  1960's,  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  was  a  moral  obligation.  In  the  1990's,  it  has  become  an  eco- 
nomic imperative,  m  the  1960's,  the  focus  was  raising  student  performance  for  the 
economically  disadvantaged  to  the  level  of  more  affluent  populations.  In  the  1990*8, 
we  must  raise  the  performance  level  of  the  entire  population  with  even  greater  ef- 
forts for  individuals  identified  as  needing  extra  assistance  to  meet  the  new  stand- 
ards. 

In  this  context,  you  face  the  following  challenges: 

(1)  The  student  populations  identified  in  current  law  as  needing  special  federal 
assistance  are  not  fully-served.  Too  few  students  eligible  for  service  under  several 
different  federal  programs  are  receiving  integrated  and  coordinated  federal,  state, 
and  local  services.  The  aggregate  impact  of  programs  serving  identified  student  pop- 
ulations must  be  stronger  and  sustained. 

(2)  Our  nation's  elementary  and  secondary  education  system  is  not  achieving  at 
the  necessary  high  performance  level.  Federal  programs  must  be  directed  simmta- 
neously  to  raise  the  capacity  of  the  entire  system  Tor  h^her  order  learning  and  to 
assist  identified  populations  to  reach  the  hi^er/standar(U  expected  for  all  students. 
Federal  funds  comprise  about  6%  of  total  elementary/seconaary  spending,  so  they 
must  leverage  local  and  state  dollars  to  improve  resulte. 

(3)  Feder^  support  for  elementary  and  secondary  education  through  ESEA  and 
other  laws  must  be  more  effectively  coordinated  among  the  various  titles  of  the 
ESEA;  with  systemic  reforms  which  will  be  supported  by  the  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act;  and  with  new  initiatives  to  build  systems  of  school-to-work  transition 
and  comprehensive  health,  social  and  education  services. 

The  central  issue  facing  you  is  this:  Over  the  past  three  decades,  scores  of  sepa- 
rate categorical  programs  nave  been  established  and  are  now  incorporated  in  the 
ESEA.  Several  of  the  programs  serve  the  same  students,  but  each  program  has  its 
own  separate  purpose  and  ground  rules,  thus  providing  disconnected  service.  In 
some  cases  pro-am  requirements  initially  believed  beneficial  are  now  known  to  be 
counter-productive. 

States  and  localities  are  making  substantial  changes  through  their  own  reforms 
and  establishment  of  their  own  programs,  which  are  often  similar  to  the  federal  pro- 
grams. Federal,  state  and  local  programs  must  be  put  in  "sync."  The  objectives  of 
each  program  must  be  met,  but  the  impact  of  aU  of^the  efforts  together  must  yield 
effective,  sustained  results.  Comprehensive  restructuring  and  systematic  change  in 
our  schools  reauires  new  flexibility  in  implementing  federal  programs.  Federal,  state 
and  local  fiinas  must  be  pulled  together  to  accomplish  specific  objectives  and  to 
produce  top  quality  schools  for  all  students. 

Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act,  currently  in  conference  between  your  Commit- 
tee and  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  is  the  catalyst  which  provides 
the  framework  and  structure  for  addressing  these  challenges  in  the  ESEA  reauthor- 
ization. With  its  focus  on  systemic  operation  of  state  and  local  educational  systems. 
Goals  2000  will  support  comprehensive  planning  toward  high  expectations  and 
standards  for  all  students  to  master  challenging  subject  matter,  and  alignment  of 
each  key  facet  of  the  educational  system  with  those  objectives  for  student  perform- 
ance. This  alignment  will  involve  curricula,  assessments,  professional  development, 
use  and  expansion  of  learning  technologies,  and  the  other  critical  elements  of^  teach- 
ing and  learning,  including  coordinating  of  comprehensive  services  to  address  the 
needs  of  the  whole  child,  parent  education,  school  community  connections  and 
school-to-work  transition. 

Let  me  use  Kentucky's  Education  Reform  Act  (KERA)  as  an  example  of  how  com- 
prehensive reform  and  systemic  operation  can  change  the  dynamic  of  America's 
classroom  and  schools: 

There  has  been  a  radical  change  in  teaching  and  learning  in  Kentucky  since 
KERA  was  launched  four  years  ago.  Kentucky's  200,000  students  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  9  and  8,500  primary  teachers  are  experiencing  a  new  pedagogical  orden 
the  continuous  progress,  non-graded  primary  school.  The  "typical"  classroom  at 
schools  such  as  Arlmgton  Elementary  in  Lexington  is  not  one  where  rows  of  stu- 
dents face  a  teacher  for  instruction  most  of  the  day,  with  a  few  puUed  out  for  sup- 
plemental services  or  involved  in  reading  groups.  Instead^  an  8-year-old  might  be 
reading  to  a  6-year-old,  some  children  are  engaged  in  individual  reseeuvh,  while  oth- 
ers work  cooperatively  in  groups  with  "hands-on"  materials  or  with  computers. 

KERA's  continuous  progress  primary  schools  abandon  the  lock-step  program  de- 
fined by  grades  kindergarten  through  3  and  curriculum  based  on  separate  subjects. 
Replacing  the  outmoded  "cellular  curriculum"  is  an  integrated  curriculum,  with 
learning  organized  around  themes  that  teach  content  in  the  context  of  solving  prob- 
lems alone  and  with  others.  Students  move  at  their  own  direction  and  pace  toward 
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the  six  learning  goals  that  KERA  measures.  Special  needs  students  with  disabilities 
or  educational  disadvantages  and  the  specialists  who  assist  them  are  included  in 
regular  student  groupings  to  the  maximum  feasible  extent. 

Key  to  these  changes  in  teadiing  and  learning  are  adoption  of  clear,  statewide 
standards  to  achieve  national  goals  and  reliance  on  "authentic"  assessment.  Ken- 
tucky has  adopted  performance-based  student  assessment  to  measure  progress  to- 
ward statewide  goals,  in  a  high-stakes  accountability  system  based  on  each  school's 
two-year  progress.  It  has  raised  expectations,  measures  the  meaningful  and  focuses 
on  what  stuctents  can  do  with  what  they  learn.  For  students  at  PikevUle  Elementary 
School  in  eastern  Kentucky,  for  example,  this  means  that  paper  and  pencil,  mul- 
tiple-choice tests  have  been  replaced  witii  portfolios  that  students  use  to  become 
self-assessors,  and  simulated  tasks,  such  as  using  labeling  information  to  select  the 
healthiest  bottled  drink  from  among  several  or  estimating  the  cost  of  items  pur- 
chased at  a  drug  store. 

And  we're  getting  results:  1993  test  results  indicate  that  Kentucky  elementary, 
middle  and  high  school  students  have  taken  significant  first  steps  toward  meeting 
education  reform's  high  learning  goals.  Statewide  scores  for  grades  4,8  and  12  were 
8  percent  higher  in  1993  than  m  1992.  Most  impressive  are  gains  averaging  about 
16  percent  for  4th  graders.  If  the  nation's  economic  productivity  were  going  up  at 
this  rate,  we'd  all  be  really  pleased. 

KERA  has  changed  the  role  and  function  of  schools  as  well,  connecting  them  to 
the  family  and  communities  as  a  site,  and  even  the  source,  of  comprehensive  serv- 
ices. Children  have  different  rates  of  learning  and  our  extended  school  services  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  provide  those  who  need  additional  instruction  with  individual- 
ized services  Defore  and  after  school,  on  Saturdays  and  during  the  summer. 

We  also  have  375  Family  Resource/Youth  Services  Centers  which  operate  on  the 
premise  that  healthy,  alert  children  are  better  learners.  Hunger  and  malnutrition, 
child  abuse,  illness,  inadequate  clothing,  poor  vision,  bad  teeth,  missing  child  sup- 
port and  emotional  trauma  are  all  serious  impediments  to  learning.  The  KERA  cen- 
ters are  located  in  or  netir  638  schools  with  populations  of  20%  or  more  economically 
deprived  students.  They  act  as  "air  traffic  controllers"  for  children  and  families  who 
need  help  using  the  complicated  human  services  network  referring  families  and 
youth  to  existing  social,  health,  welfare  and  justice  services. 

To  spread  the  type  of  alignment  and  improvement  of  the  educational  system  oc- 
curring in  Kentucky  into  every  classroom  and  school  across  the  nation  and  to  assure 
that  the  reauthorized  elementary  and  secondary  education  programs  operate  sys- 
temically,  we  urge  the  following: 

•  Adopt  a  comprehensive  revision  of  the  entire  set  of  federal  elementary  and 
secondary  education  programs,  by  clustering  federal  programs  with  similar 
characteristics  to  authorize  states  and  localities  the  option  oi  consolidating  them 
with  one  another  and  with  state  and  local  programs.  The  concept  maintains  the 
"categorical"  characteristics  of  key  federal  programs,  such  as  targeting  towards 
identified  population  groups  and  to  particular  uses  of  funds.  Separate  line  item 
appropriations  would  be  continued  for  each  of  the  categorical  programs,  and 
unique  programmatic  features  would  be  retained.  By  clustering  programs  that 
have  similar  characteristics  under  the  several  titles  of  a  new  biu,  the  legislation 
would  give-states  and  localities  the  flexibility  to  consolidate  federal  programs  in 
ways  that  effectively  serve  the  intended  papulations  and  use  their  ftexibUity  at 
the  front  end,  during  the  planning  and  application  process.  This  is  far-more  effi- 
cient and  effective  than  an  after-tne-fact  waiver  approach. 

•  Provide  states  adequate  resources  under  all  titles  of  the  Act  to  enable  SEAs 
to  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  Goals  2000  and  ESEA  for  higher  performance  of 
all  students  through  statewide  leadership,  professional  development,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  LEAs  and  schools.  The  requirements  of  SEAs  under  Title  I. 
for  example,  go  far  beyond  program  administration,  compliance  monitoring,  and 
general  technical  assistance.  SEAs  have  a  vital  role  in  providing  support  for 
schoolwide  projects  and  schools  identified  as  needing  improvement.  This  re- 
quires continuation  of  an  additional  percentage  set-aside  oi  state  Title  I  grants 
for  school/LEA  improvement  activities.  The  state-level  set-asides  under  any  title 
aimed  at  special  needs  of  students  and  the  overall  improvement  of  teaching  and 
learning  are  equally  important  to  spread  reform  and  improved  practice  to  all 
districts  and  schools  in  each  state. 

•  Assure  all  ESEA  programs  are  consistent  with  sjrstemic  operation  under 
Goals  2000  by  providing  lor  an  appropriate  state  role  in  each  prograna.  Bypass- 
ing the  SEA  on  any  program  designed  to  support  improved  prsictioe  in  schools 
or  to  address  categorical  concerns,  such  as  the  needs  of  a  special  population  or 
rural-urban  districts,  is  counter  to  a  systemic  approach.  Lai^e  formula  or  com- 
petitive programs  should  be  administered  by  the  SEA  in  accordance  with  state 
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Goals  2000  and  Title  I  plans.  Local  applications  for  funds  under  smaller  dem- 
onstrations or  "start-up  programs  should  be  reviewed  for  comment  or  ranking 
by  the  SEA. 

•  Reauthorize  a  flexible  source  of  federal  funds,  similar  to  the  current  Chapter 
2,  to  support  the  fuU  range  of  systemic  and  school  improvements  at  state  and 
local  levels.  A  new  Title  II  should  provide  formula  funds  to  help  states  and  lo- 
calities meet  their  identified  needs  for  improving  student  performance  in  all 
schools.  We  support  the  focus  of  specific  parts  of  the  Title  on  professional  devel- 
opment and  learning  technologies,  if  there  is  continuing  authority  for  other  ac- 
tivities such  as  curriculum  and  assessment  developn^nt.  SEAs  and  LEAs  need 
sources  of  funds  to  support  the  full  range  of  systemic  improvements  and  the  de- 
velopment and  dissemination  of  restructuring  models  to  achieve  the  objectives 
of  ESEA  and  Goals  2000. 

Based  on  these  general  recommendations,  we  make  the  following  specific  propos- 
als for  the  new  Title  I: 

•  Require  that  content  and  student  performance  standards  for  students  served 
under  Title  I  be  the  same  high  standards  expected  of  all  students  by  authoriz- 
ing SEAs  and  LEAs  to  use  or  amend  their  Goals  2000  plans  for  submission  as 
their  Title  I  plans.  Those  states  and  districts  not  participating  in  Goals  2000 
plans  should  be  required  to  have  the  same  high  expectations  and  offer  challeng- 
ing subject  matter  to  all  students. 

•  Enable  development  of  a  coherent  instructional  program  for  students  who  are 
eligible  for  multiple  services  under  ESEA  (Chapter  1,  bilingual  education,  mi- 
grant education,  etc.)  by  clustering  the  several  federal  programs  of  direct  service 
to  special  populations  under  a  new  Title  I,  with  a  state  and  local  option  to  con- 
solidate and  integrate  services  under  these  programs. 

•  Encourage  expansion  of  schoolwide  projects  by  reducing  the  poverty  thresh- 
old from  75%  to  50%. 

•  Enhance  the  potential  success  of  schoolwide  projects  and  schools  identified 
as  not  meeting  state  performance  standards  by  authorizing  a  specific  percentage 
(.75%)  set-aside  of  each  state's  total  Chapter  1  grants  for  SEA  technical  assist- 
ance to  such  schools  through  school  support  teams  and  distinguished  educators. 
Each  SEA  must  also  be  authorized  to  retain  up  to  1%  of  its  total  Chapter  1- 
allocation  to  fulfill  administrative  and  accountability  responsibilities  and  to  pro- 
vide general  technical  assistance  to  LEAs  and  schools. 

•  Provide  for  an  appropriate  SEA  role  in  school  improvement  by  requiring  joint 
approval  of  school  improvement  plans  and  decision-making  about  technical  as- 
sistance to  those  schools  identified  as  not  meeting  state  standards  for  student 
performance  which  do  not  improve  for  two  years  under  a  revised  or  LEA-ap- 
proved  plan. 

•  Require  that  any  waiver  requests  or  applications  by  LEAs  under  Title  I  or 
other  titles  of  ESEA  be  advanced  to  the  SEA  for  approval  and  transmittal  to 
the  Secretary  of  Education.  This  is  necessary  to  assure  that  Title  I/Chapter  I 
programs  1)  both  reflect  and  advance  state  and  local  Goals  2000  plans;  2)  are 
consistent  and  coordinated  with  other  titles  of  ESEA;  and  3)  are  connected  to 
initiatives  such  as  comprehensive  coordinated  services  and  school-to-work  tran- 
sition by  authorizing  an  appropriate  SEA  role  in  the  application  and/or  adminis- 
tration of  each  program. 

The  chiefs  and  education  reformers  across  the  nation  encourage  you  to  act  deci- 
sively to  lead  another  great  education  revolution  which  prepares  American  students 
for  the  21st  Century.  The  first  revolution  began  in  1830's  and  40's  in  Massachusetts, 
with  the  initiation  of  the  "common  school"  movement  by  educator/politician  Horace 
Mann.  The  main  conviction  of  that  campaign  was  that  every  child  had  the  ri^t  to 
attend  a  school.  Today's  systemic  approach  to  education  reform  demands  far  more 
on  behalf  of  all  children. 

Its  principal  belief  is  that  all  children  have  the  right  to  succeed  in  school.  Its  key 
assumption  is  that  all  children  can  learn  at-high  levels. 

In  Kentucky,  we  are  banking  on  KERA's  systemic  approach  to  stimulate  huge 
changes  in  the  state's  economy,  mainly  by  producing  a  new  generation  of  world-class 
thinker,  problem  solvers,  workers.  Enactment  of  the  reauthorized  ESEA  as  we  pro- 
pose would  provide  us  with  federal  programs  we  can  use  more  effectively  and  great- 
er resources  to  succeed.  It  would  enable  all  of  America's  children  to  achieve  edu- 
cational success. 

Thank  you.  I  look  forward  to  answering  your  questions  about  KERA  and  our 
Council's  proposals. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Dan  French 

Chairman  Kennedy,  Chairman  Pell,  members  of  the  Conunittee.  Thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education. 
As  State  Chapter  1  Director  and  the  Director  for  Instruction  and  Curriculum  Serv- 
ices, I  provide  a  perspective  on  Chapter  1  Reauthorization  based  on  a  state  edu- 
cation agency  that  seeks  to  use  Chapter  1  funds  to  leverage  education  reform  in  low- 
achieving  schools  across  the  state. 

Chapter  1  has  been  a  significant  presence  in  assisting  schools  serving  high  per- 
centages of  low-income  students  to  boost  the  learning  levels  of  these  students.  In 
Massachusetts,  as  in  eveiy  state,  we  have  many  examples  of  schools  which  have 
used  Chapter  1  funds  in  innovative  ways  to  increase  student  achievement.  However, 
as  you  deoate  the  Reauthorization  of  Qiapter  1,  there  are  also  many  ways  in  which 
the  current  construction  of  Chapter  1  law  and  regulations  hamper  State,  district, 
and  school  initiatives  and  efforts  to  initiate  innovative  diange.  As  we  learn  more 
about  how  students  learn  and  how  to  affect  positive  change  in  schools  serving  high 
percentages  of  low-income  students,  we  need  to  revamp  Chapter  1  to  better  assist 
us  and  schools  in  this  process.  Let  me  provide  you  with  just  a  few  examples  of  how 
the  current  construct  of  Chapter  1  may  sometimes  impede  our  efforts  to  improve 
schools: 

First,  the  current  law  and  regulations  hamper  state's  reform  efTorts  by  creating 
artificial  boundaries,  by  limiting  the  ownership  of  staff  for  low-achieving  students, 
and  by  restricting  the  use  of  Chapter  1  funds  m  school  improvement  efforts,  except 
for  those  schools  that  are  schoolwide  project  schools.  Last  June,  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  enacted  the  Education  Reform  Act,  a  systemic  refonn  law  that  will  re- 
sult in  more  equitable  funding  of  school  districts,  the  first  time  development  of  a 
Common  Core  of  Learning  and  PreK-12  curriculum  frameworks  in  all  the  major  dis- 
ciplines, a  statewide  assessment  test  that  will  include  more  open-ended  and  prob- 
lem-solving questions  and  writing  and  math  samples,  and  decentralization  of  deci- 
sion-making to  the  school  site.  An  underlying  principle  of  this  law  is  that  all  chil- 
dren can  learn  at  high  levels  and  that  aU  schools  ana  districts  will  be  held  account- 
able for  ensuring  that  this  occurs.  This  wiU  require  increased  collaboration  in  every 
school  among  regular  education,  special  education,  bilingual  education,  £md  Chapter 
1  teachers  to  ensure  that  all  children  are  receiving  chauenging,  high-content  learn- 
ing opportunities. 

Yet,  current  Chapter  1  law  and  regulations  hinder  this  effort — throu^  continuing 
to  require  standaroized  testing  to  demonstrate  learning  gains,  through  allowing  only 
incidental  contact  during  Chapter  1  instruction  of  Chapter  1  students  with  non- 
Chapter  1  students,  and  through  positioning  Chapter  1  as  a  separate  program  that 
only  some  staff  in  a  school  buildmg  are  part  of,  rather  than  encouraging  all  staff 
to  take  responsibility  for  every  student  that  walks  in  the  school  door  each  day. 
Chapter  1,  special  education,  and  bilingual  education  should  all  be  one  of  many  dif- 
ferent vehicles  to  assist  all  students  to  achieve  at  high  levels.  This  notion  of  Chapter 
1  as  a  vehicle  for  schoolwide  improvement  requires  increased  collaboration.  Despite 
much  rhetoric,  this  level  of  collaboration  does  not  occur  in  most  schools  and  districts 
today  to  the  extent  necessary  to  significantly  improve  student  learning. 

Second,  oftentimes,  the  strict  and  narrow  focus  of  Chapter  1  law  and  regulations 
forces  the  Federal  Department  of  Education  to  focus  on  narrow  technical  issues 
rather  than  allowing  them  to  provide  State  Education  Agencies  with  targeted  tech- 
nical assistance  on  effective  implementation  of  Chapter  1.  The  rigid  interpretation 
of  current  law  and  regulations  impedes  districts  and  schools  in  the  delivery  of  effec- 
tive instruction  to  low  achieving  students.  Increasingly,  research  is  informing  us 
that  all  students — including  low  income,  low-achieving  students — learn  best  when 
the  classroom  is  structured  around  real-life  problem-solving  and  experiential  ap- 
proaches to  learning,  and  that  meaningful  assessment  of  student  learning  is  based 
on  reflection,  peer  review,  and  demonstration  of  authentic  work.  Optimal  learning 
experiences  are  inte^ated,  with  fragmentation  of  the  school  day  limited,  allowing 
sustained  opportunities  to  work  with  groups  of  students  over  time.  Yet,  current 
Chapter  1  law  and  regulations  inhibit  these  approaches. 

For  example,  recently  a  district  informed  me  that  they  were  moving  to  adopt  a 
portfolio  assessment  for  reading  in  grades  1-3  and  were  seeking  a  waiver  from  ad- 
ministering standardized  testing  in  this  subject  at  these  grade  levels.  Yet,  until 
Chapter  1  Reauthorization  is  enacted,  this  district  wiU  have  to  continue  to  admin- 
ister a  standardized  test  in  grades  two  and  three  to  measure  learning  gains.  Simi- 
larly, many  districts  operate  within-class  programs  that  still  continue  to  segregate 
and  isolate  Chapter  1  students  by  having  a  Chapter  1  teacher  work  with  these  stu- 
dents alone  in  the  back  of  the  regular  education  classroom.  To  be  sure,  current  regu- 
lation is  at  odds  with  current  research  on  effective  teaching  and  learning. 
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Given  some  of  these  observations,  we  need  to  ensure  that  Chapter  1  is  viewed  and 
used  as  one  of  many  federal  and  state  tools  that  can  be  linked  together  in  a  coordi- 
nated and  integrated  manner  to  push  for  systemic  reform  at  the  district  and  school 
level,  focused  on  high  expectations  for  all  students  and  curriculum,  instruction,  as- 
sessment, and  student  grouping  strategies  that  ensure  that  students  meet  these 
hidi  standards.  Therefore,  I  offer  the  foluiwing  recommendations: 

One,  increase  the  resources  and  the  expectations  for  State  Education  Agencies  to 
provide  technical  assistance,  professional  development,  networking,  and  leadership 
to  school  districts  in  the  fulfillment  of  Goals  2000  and  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
aiy  Education  Act.  In  Massachusetts'  experience  as  a  state  agency,  most  schools, 
schools  working  in  isolation  have  a  poor  record  of  si^ificant  and  sustained  improve- 
ment. To  be  successful.  State  Education  Agencies  must  take  a  vi^rous  and 
proactive  role  in  educational  leader^ip — in  providing  low-performing  districts  and 
schools  with  ample  entry  points  for  improving  over  tune,  including:  specific  models 
of  school  restructuring;  opportunities  for  regular  networking  between  schools  shar- 
ing like-minded  philosophies;  provisions  to  provide  discretionary  and  leverage  funds; 
statewide  and  school-based  professional  development  opportunities;  and  coaching 
and  on-site  technical  assistance. 

In,  Massachusetts,  we  have  recruited  schools  with  high  percentages  of  low-income 
students  into  networks  such  as  the  Coalition  of  Essential  Schools,  Accelerated 
Schools,  Project  Zero,  School-College  Partnerships,  and  Middle  Grade  Alliances.  This 
has  allowed  the  SEA  to  provide  concrete  support  over  a  period  of  years  to  these 
schools.  Chapter  1  Reauthorization  can  support  this  model  through  providing  states 
with  the  flexibility  in  consolidating  federal  programs  to  efTectively  serve  these  dis- 
tricts and  schools,  increasing  the  amount  of^  discretionary  federal  funds  that  states 
have  to  leverage  iimovation  at  the  local  level,  and  ensuring  adequate  administrative 
funds  for  SEAs.  As  well,  increased  expectations  and  responsibilities  should  be  placed 
on  State  Education  Agencies  to  assist  districts  in  assessing  student  learning,  and 
in  ensuring  that  districts  and  schools  are  progressing  from  year  to  year.  This  in- 
cludes assisting  districts  and  schools  to  integrate  classroom-oased  assessment  ap- 
proaches that  promote  and  measure  high-level  learning,  and  to  create  and  imple- 
ment state-wide  assessment  tests  that  are  required  for  all  students  and  that  support 
alternative  classroom-based  assessment. 

Two,  lower  the  poverty  threshold  for  eligibility  to  operate  a  schoolwide  project 
from  75  percent  to  65  percent  in  FY  1995  and  to  50  percent  in  subsequent  years, 
and  allow  maximum  flexibility  to  non-schoolwide  project  schools  to  adopt  in-class 
models  that  integrate  the  most  innovative  approaches  to  high-level  learning.  Our  re- 
search has  found  that  low-achieving  schools  that  are  successful  in  raising  expecta- 
tions, standards  and  learning  of  low-achieving  students  are  those  that  acwpt  a  sys- 
temic approach  to  school  improvement.  Rather  than  creating  add-on  remedial  pro- 
grams for  students,  these  scnools  take  a  critical  and  honest  look  at  the  causes  of 
low  achievement  that  a  school  can  control — issues  such  as  low  teacher  expectations, 
overuse  of  teacher-centered  instruction,  rigid  ability  grouping  and  tracking,  schedul- 
ing that  does  not  permit  full  use  of  a  problem-solving  approach  to  the  curriculum, 
and  an  assessment  system  that  does  not  provide  reflective  feedback  to  the  learner 
or  the  parent.  Schools  that  tackle  these  structural,  organizational,  and  instructional 
barriers  to  high  achievement  are  the  schools  that  sigmficantly  increase  the  numbers 
of  students  who  achieve  at  high  levels.  Under  our  Accelerated  Schools  Network,  for 
example,  we  have  one  elementaiy  school  in  Boston  that  has  more  than  doubled  its 
enrollment  and  developed  a  significant  enrollment  waiting  list  for  the  first  time  be- 
cause, rather  than  creating  a  remedial  program  for  its  students,  the  school  staff  fo- 
cused on  ensuring  high  expectations,  standards  and  instructional  approaches  for 
every  student  in  tne  building. 

If  we  truly  believe  that  a  systemic  approach  to  school  improvement  will  yield  the 
greatest  benefits  for  low-income  students,  let  us  ensure  that  as  many  schools  serv- 
ing high  percentages  of  low-income  students  have  the  opportunity  to  take  this  path. 
In  doing  so,  the  use  of  Chapter  1  funds  in  schoolwide  projects  should  be  limited  to 
programmatic  improvements  which  directly  lead  to  increasing  the  learning  of  all 
students,  including  the  development  of  school  improvement  plans,  professional  de- 
velopment, innovative  approaches  to  instruction  and  assessment,  parent  education 
and  training,  and  individual  student  assistance.  Additionally,  Chapter  1-funded 
schools  not  eligible  to  be  schoolwide  project  schools  need  maximum  flexibility  In  the 
regulations  to  employ  the  most  innovative  and  effective  instructional  approaches  in 
the  regular  education  classroom. 

Three,  increase  the  percentage  of  Chapter  1  funds  going  to  districts  serving  high 
percentages  of  low-income  students.  Research  tells  us  that  low-income  students  in 
schools  with  low  numbers  of  poor  students  do  far  better  in  their  learning  than  their 
counterparts  in  schools  with  high  concentrations  of  low-income  students.  Districts 
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with  high  percentages  of  low-income  students  have  the  most  challenging  task  in  en- 
suring mat  high  expectations  and  standards  are  set,  and  providing  proiessionsd  de- 
velopment to  all  staff  to  increase  their  capacity  to  assist  all  students  to  learn  at 
high  levels.  Rather  than  accomplishing  this  throu^  a  weighted  formula  for  alloca- 
tions above  the  current  levels,  I  would  recommend  increasing  the  percentage  of  total 
funds  that  are  allocated  to  concentration  grants. 

I  thank  the  Committee  for  the  opportunity  to  testify.  I  commend  the  Administra- 
tion and  Congress  in  reframing  Chapter  1  to  have  a  stronger  focus  on  becoming  a 
vehicle  for  schoolwide  improvement.  Massachusetts  looks  forward  to  linking  Chapter 
1  Reauthorization  with  our  state's  Education  Reform  Act  to  aggressively  push  sys- 
temic reform  in  our  high  poverty  schools. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Marshall  S.  Smith 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Committee  members,  I  am  pleased  to  report  major  findings  of  the 
final  report  of  the  National  Assessment  of  Chapter  1,  Reinventing  Chapter  1:  The  Current 
Chapter  1  Program  and  New  Directions.  Congress  mandated  this  study  in  May  1990  a5  part 
of  the  1992  National  Assessment  of  Chapter  I  Act  (P.L.  101-305).  Congress  also  mandated  the 
creation  of  an  independent  review  panel  to  advise  on  the  assessment  (a  list  of  panel  members 
is  attached),  the  assessment  of  key  features  of  the  Hawkins-Stafford  Chapter  1  legislation,  and 
an  examination  of  the  operations  and  impact  of  the  current  Chapter  1  program. 

Since  the  1988  reauthorization  of  the  Chapter  1  program,  the  Department  of  Education 
(ED)  has  undertaken  and  completed  20  major  evaluations  of  various  facets  of  the  program, 
smaller  studies  and  concept  papers  on  issues  of  interest  in  Chapter  1,  and  studies  on  related 
issues,  especially  as  they  affect  disadvantaged  populations.  Many  of  these  evaluations  were 
begun  before  the  assessment  mandate,  including  the  congressionally-mandated  Prospects  study, 
the  longitudinal  study  upon  which  the  Assessmt"'  relies  heavily.  The  Department  released  an 
interim  and  final  report  in  the  summer  of  1992  and  February  1993,  respectively,  7 
supplementary  volumes  on  topics  of  interest  in  Chapter  1 ,  and  more  than  50  papers  that  have 
examined  the  impact  of  the  Chapter  1  program  at  the  school  and  classroom  levels  and  suggested 
strategic  directions  for  the  reauthorization  of  Chapter  1. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  Assessment  has  been  influenced  by  the  study's  Independent 
Review  Panel  that  was  mandated  in  the  legislation.  The  panel  held  10  meetings,  reviewed 
research  in  progress,  advised  the  Department  on  other  necessary  research,  and  consulted  with 
ED  on  research  and  evaluation  findings.  The  panel  met  both  with  the  Department  and 
independently  from  ED.  They  transmitted  their  own  policy  recommendations  regarding  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Chapter  1  law  as  one  of  the  Assessment's  supplementary  volumes. 

I  have  been  personally  associated  with  Chapter  1  for  almost  30  years.  My  involvement 
began  in  1966  when  I  participated  in  an  early  evaluation  of  Boston's  Title  I  summer  program. 
Over  the  years  I  have  written  about  and  studied  Title  I  and  now  Chapter  1 .  While  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Education  at  Stanford  University,  I  chaired  a  meeting  of  the  Independent  Review  Panel 
on  testing  and  assessment,  and  reviewed  drafts  of  Assessment  reports.  I  also  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Independent  Commission  on  Chapter  1  though  I  stepped  down  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission  when  the  transition  began  in  late  fall,  1992.  Katy  Haycock,  a  panel  member, 
will  report  to  you  on  the  policy  recommendations  from  that  commission  later. 

It  has  been  over  a  year  since  the  release  of  the  final  report  of  the  Assessment.  Since 
then,  the  Department  has  proposed  legislation  for  the  reauthorization  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  of  which  Chapter  1  (Title  I  in  the  Administration's  proposal) 
is  a  part,  and  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  have  passed  the  Goals  2000  Act  on  systemic  school 
reform. 

Because  of  these  events,  I  will  present  the  fmdings  from  the  Assessment  within  the 
context  of  the  Administration's  Title  I  proposal  and  the  major  ongoing  national  education 
reforms. 
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Today,  Chapter  1  accounts  for  about  one-fifth  of  the  Department's  entire  budget.  In 
school  year  1993-94,  over  $6  billion  are  being  provided  to  school  districts  to  support  extra 
educational  services  for  an  estimated  5.8  million  low-achieving  children,  one  in  every  nine 
children  in  the  nation.  Recent  funding  has  averaged  about  $1,000  per  participant.  Chapter  1 
predominately  serves  elementary  school  students;  about  70  percent  of  Chapter  1  participants  are 
in  grades  1-6  and  another  16  percent  in  the  middle  school  grades  of  7-9. 

How  WeU  is  Chapter  1  Working? 

As  we  consider  the  effectiveness  of  Chapter  1 ,  it  is  worth  remembering  the  circumstances 
of  low-income  children  when  Chapter  1  was  still  in  its  early  years.  During  the  late  1960s  and 
1970s,  Chapter  1  helped  draw  attention  to  the  needs  of  at-risk  students  and  provide  the  extra 
resources  required  for  these  students  to  begin  to  catch  up  to  their  more  advantaged  peers.  And, 
indeed,  the  learning  gap  between  disadvantaged  and  more  advantaged  students  lessened.  To 
illustrate,  from  1970  to  the  mid-1980s,  the  learning  gap  between  whites  and  minorities  as 
measured  by  the  National  Assessment  of  Education  Progress  (NAEP)  was  cut  by  over  one-third 
in  reading  and  mathematics  (Exhibit  1).  For  the  most  part  these  gains  were  in  basic  skills,  the 
focus  of  almost  all  Chapter  1  instruction. 

According  to  the  last  two  NAEP  studies,  however,  the  gap  between  whites  and  some 
minorities  now  appears  to  be  slightly  widening.  Schools  in  very  high-poverty  communities,  in 
particular,  have  shown  little  improvement.  Children  in  high-poverty  schools  exhibit  great  need; 
yet  their  schools  appear  unable,  for  the  most  part,  to  provide  the  enriching  instruction  and 
support  those  children  need  to  succeed  at  a  level  equal  to  other  students  and  to  meet  challenging 
standards  expected  of  all  students. 

Performance  data  drawn  from  Prospects,  the  longitudinal  assessment  of  Chapter  1 
students'  progress,  also  suggest  that  Chapter  1  is  no  longer  helping  to  close  the  gap  between 
disadvantaged  children  and  others.   Over  a  one-year  period: 

•  Chapter  1  participants  did  not  improve  their  relative  standing  in  reading  or  math  in  the 
4th  grade  or  in  math  in  the  8th  grade;  only  8th  grade  reading  participants  showed 
improvement  relative  to  their  peers. 

•  The  progress  of  Chapter  1  participants  on  standardized  tests  and  on  criterion-referenced 
tests  was  no  better  than  that  of  nonparticipants  with  similar  backgrounds  and  prior 
achievement. 

More  generally,  the  relative  performance  of  students  in  very  high-poverty  schools  (ones 
with  at  least  75  percent  poor  children)  actually  declines  from  the  early  to  the  later  grades 
(Exhibit  2).  First  graders  in  high-poverty  schools  start  school  far  behind  their  peers  in  low- 
poverty  schools;  they  begin  first  grade  scoring  27  and  32  percentile  points  lower  in  reading  and 
math,  respectively.  High-poverty  schools  appear  unable  to  close  the  initial  gap,  which  increases 
in  grades  4  and  8. 

This  occurs  despite  the  best  intentions  of  policymakers  and  the  best  efforts  of  individual 
school  staff  members  to  close  the  learning  gap.  While  there  are  places  where  Chapter  1 
succeeds  in  making  a  difference  in  the  education  of  children,  key  features  of  the  program  work 
against  success.  Evaluations  that  comprised  the  assessment  have  identified  a  number  of  new 
directions  for  the  reauthorization  of  Chapter  1 . 
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Implications  for  Reautliorization 

Since  1988  the  nation  has  moved  quicidy  and  with  purpose  to  reform  education  generally. 
The  President  and  the  nation's  governors  set  National  Education  Goals  for  all  children  to  attain 
by  the  year  2000.  Many  states  are  beginning  'o  undertake  fundamental  reforms  in  curriculum, 
instruction  and  assessment-indeed,  45  states  are  lycginning  to  move  in  this  direction  (Exhibit  3). 
From  research  on  effective  strategies,  we  are  learning  more  and  more  about  how  schools 
improve  their  teaching  and  learning  and  what  is  needed  to  support  improvement. 

Operating  as  a  separate  supplemental  program.  Chapter  1  has  gone  about  as  far  as  it  can 
go  in  raising  the  skills  of  at-risk  students.  If  we  are  to  expect  the  children  served  by  Chapter 
1  to  be  competitive  in  a  new  world  economy  and  to  be  an  active  part  of  our  diverse  democracy, 
fundamental  changes  in  Chapter  1  will  have  to  occur.  The  core  of  these  changes  should  be  as 
follows. 

1.  High  standards-the  same  high  standards  expected  of  all  children.  According  to  a 
consensus  of  conclusions  drawn  by  the  National  Assessment  of  Chapter  1,  the  Assessment's 
Independent  Review  Panel,  the  Independent  Commission  on  Chapter  1,  and  the  Administration's 
Chapter  1  reauthorization  proposal,  to  be  effective,  Chapter  1  must  be  aligned  through  its 
curriculum,  instruction,  and  assessment  with  challenging  content  and  performance  standards 
expected  of  all  students  and  schools.  Chapter  1  saidents  must  be  expected  to  meet  the  same  high 
standards  as  are  set  for  all  children. 

Chapter  1  programs  have  reinforced  low  expectations  for  minority  and  other  students  in 
high-poverty  schools.  Chapter  1,  in  effect,  has  perpetuated  a  different,  watered  down 
curriculum  for  disadvantaged  children  and  a  heavy  reliance  on  drill  and  practice.  Our  findings 
from  Prospects  show  that  an  A  student  in  a  high-poverty  school  would  be  a  C  student  in  a  low- 
poverty  school  when  measured  on  the  same  test  (Exhibit  4).  Given  the  low  level  of  performance 
of  Chapter  1  students  and  the  rate  of  progress  expected,  even  if  children  make  such  progress, 
they  may  never  catch  up  over  their  entire  school  life.  It's  time  to  break  this  cycle  of  low 
standards  and  low  expectations. 

To  address  this  problem  the  Administration  proposes  that  Chapter  1  students  be  held  to 
challenging  state  academic  and  performance  standards,  the  same  state  standards  designed  for  all 
students  in  the  state  in  their  GOALS  2000  Action  plans.  This  proposal  is  consistent  with  the 
reform  actions  of  many  states  and  with  the  reco-.'iimendations  of  the  two  major  independent 
groups  that  studied  Chapter  1. 

2.  A  focus  on  teaching  and  learning.  But,  we  cannot  only  establish  high  standards  and  expect 
improvements  to  happen.  In  the  last  15  years,  we  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  need  to 
engage  students  actively  in  learning  and  how  to  teach  to  challenging  standards.  Chapter  1  needs 
to  support  schools  in  implementing  reforms  through  providing  schools  the  opportunity  to  reform 
their  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  of  their  students,  through  intensive  staff  development  and 
assistance,  use  of  state  testing  for  program  accountability,  monitoring  and  enforcement  that  focus 
on  continuous  progress,  and  integration  of  education  and  social  services  in  high-poverty  schools 
to  address  our  national  goals  for  all  children. 

•  School  wide  approach.  Research  has  shown  that  in  schools  where  the  majority  of  the 
students  are  poor,  it  makes  little  sense  'o  attempt  to  target  the  program  on  individual 
students  to  the  exclusion  of  many  other  needy  students.  School-wide  poverty  affects 
student  performance,  independent  of  Cie  students'  own  family  background.  We've 
known  this  for  years.  According  to  Prospects,  reading  scores  of  4th  grade  students 
receiving  free  and  reduced  price  lunches  drop  as  the  poverty  level  of  the  school  rises. 
The  decline  is  quite  abrupt  beginning  in  schools  that  have  50  or  more  percent  of  its 
students  receiving  free  or  reduced  price  lunch.  This  decline  in  scores  is  also  seen  for 
students  who  do  not  receive  free  or  reduced  price  lunches  as  the  poverty  level  of  the 
school  rises.    The  decline  is  even  more  abrupt  for  students  in  75%-»-  poverty  schools. 
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Yet,  Chapter  1  typically  operates  as  an  add-on  program  that  works  on  the  margins  of  the 
regular  school  day.  Although  in-class  instruction  has  risen  since  1985-86,  according  to 
the  National  Assessment's  Implementation  Study,  70  percent  of  classroom  teachers  report 
that  Chapter  1  participants  are  pulled  out  of  regular  instruction  for  services.  Incredibly, 
56  txrcent  of  elementary  classroom  teachers  reported  that  students  missed  classroom 
reading/language  arts  instruction  while  they  received  Chapter  1  reading/language  arts 
instniction-they  were  pulled  out  of  reading  for  reading.  Chapter  1  instruction  generally 
adds  only  an  average  of  10  minutes  of  extra  instructional  time  per  day. 

To  meet  these  dual  problems  of  hijh  poverty  and  a  marginal  program,  the  1988 
Hawkins-Stafford  Chapter  1  amendments  allowed  schools  with  over  75%  poor  students 
to  become  "school- wide"  projects,  without  requiring  local  matching  funds.  This 
provision  enables  schools  to  use  their  Chapter  1  funds  to  develop  coordinated 
instructional  strategies  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  of  their  students.  In  the  context  of 
common  challenging  standards  for  all  students,  the  importance  of  "school-wide" 
programs  is  heightened.  Title  I  efforts  mtst  clearly  reinforce  the  common  curriculum 
of  the  school.  The  Administration,  along  with  both  independent  groups,  proposes  that 
eligibility  for  "school-wide"  programs  be  expanded.  This  proposal  would  lower  the 
threshold  for  school-wide  eligibility  from  the  current  75  percent  poverty  level  to  65 
percent  in  1995,  and  then  to  50  percent  irt  subsequent  years.  It  would  make  far  more 
Title  I  schools  able  to  implement  such  school-based  reforms  as  those  developed  under  the 
New  American  Schools  Development  Corporation  and  by  Ted  Sizer,  Henry  Levin,  James 
Comer,  and  Robert  Slavin.  Schools  would  be  provided  technical  assistance  in 
developing  their  plans  and  would  be  held  accountable  for  making  adequate  progress 
toward  all  of  their  students  meeting  the  challenging  standards. 

Staff  deTelopment.  Chapter  1  programs  frequently  do  not  contribute  to  high-quality 
instruction,  relying  often  on  "pull-out"  programs  unconnected  to  the  basic  program  of  the 
school,  focusing  only  on  lower  level  skills  and  knowledge  and  using  routinized  drill  and 
practice  instruction.  Moreover,  the  Assessment  shows  that  Chapter  1  employs  about  as 
many  aides  as  teachers,  and  many  of  these  aides  provide  direct  instruction.  However, 
over  80  percent  of  the  aides  have  only  a  high  school  diploma  and  most  have  received 
little  training.  Teacher  aides  are  n;ore  often  found  in  high-poverty  schools.  One-fiflh 
of  teachers'  aides  provide  instruction  unsupervised  by  a  teacher.  Professional 
development  of  Chapter  1  teachers  is  brief  and  cursory;  Chapter  1  aides  are  even  less 
likely  to  participate  in  sustained  staff  development.  Research  suggests  that  to  bring  about 
real  improvements  in  teaching,  professional  development  of  school  staff  must  be  ongoing, 
long-term,  and  well  designed  to  link  to  objectives  for  students'  learning. 

Again,  the  independent  groups  and  the  Administration  agree  on  the  need.  Here  the 
Administration  proposes  to  permit  Title  I  fiinds  to  be  used  for  providing  high  quality, 
continuous  professional  development  focused  on  bringing  all  of  the  teaching  staff  the 
knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  provide  aU  students  the  opportunity  to  achieve  to  high 
standards.  In  addition,  the  Administration  projxjses  a  new  Professional  Development 
program  (Title  IIA)  for  ESEA-a  program  that  would  reach  all  states,  districts,  schools 
and  teachers  in  a  coordinated  nation  wide  strategy. 

3.  FlexIbilitY  tn  exchange  for  clear  accountability.  Research  and  the  history  of  Chapter  1 
have  pointed  to  the  need  to  balance  compliance  with  performance  accountability.  Providing 
greater  flexibility  will  afford  school  staff  the  freedom  they  need  to  tailor  Title  I  to  their  students' 
needs,  in  exchange  for  a  commitment  to  strive  for  and  attain  better  educational  results.  The 
evidence  from  Chapter  1  schoolwide  projects  suggests  that  comprehensive  planning  at  the  school 
level  is  an  important  start  for  designing  programs  that  best  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  that 
school.  Designed  in  consultation  with  the  district  and  with  assistance  from  school  support  teams, 
school  plans  can  coalesce  the  best  efforts  of  teachers,  parents,  and  students  around  attaining  high 
standards. 
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Flewbility  needs  to  be  built  into  operations  at  each  level  of  governance.  The  evidence 
from  effective  programs  suggests  that  the  district,  the  state,  and  the  federal  government  can 
support  a  climate  for  success  by  fostering  innovation  in  approach  in  tandem  with  setting  high 
standards  for  performance.  At  the  federal  level  our  proposal  calls  for  consolidation  of  state 
administrative  funds  and  a  framework  for  consolidation  of  local  administrative  funds,  some  local 
discretion  to  use  funds  in  needed  program  areas,  easing  of  administrative  burden,  and  providing 
the  Secretary  with  authority  to  waive  program  requirements  in  cases  where  those  requirements 
undermine  reform  efforts. 

In  exchange  for  this  new  flexibility  the  Administration's  proposal  for  Title  I  calls  for 
clear  lines  of  accountability  at  both  the  school  and  the  district  level.  This  balance  between 
flexibility  and  accountability  mirrors  the  changes  taking  place  in  our  most  effective  industries 
and  workplaces.  Specifically,  the  Administration's  proposal  calls  for  requiring  each  Title  I 
school  to  show  adequate  yearly  progress  toward  attaining  high  state  performance  standards  based 
on  the  state's  assessment.  Schools  failing  to  make  adequate  progress  would  be  identified  for 
improvement  and  additional  technical  assistance.  If  schools  fail  to  show  progress  after  two  years 
in  school  improvement,  the  local  education  agency  must  take  corrective  actions.  School 
districts  would  also  be  held  accountable  by  their  states  through  similar  mechanisms. 

4.  Greater  opportunities  for  connecting  families  and  communities  with  schools.  While  the 
1988  Hawldns-Stafford  Amendments  established  new  parental  involvement  requirements,  this 
effort  needs  to  be  strengthened.  Schools  have  reached  out  to  families,  but  still  have  far  to  go 
in  actively  engaging  them  in  their  children's  education.  Research  indicates  that  parents  want  to 
be  more  involved  but  often  do  not  know  how.  The  Assessment  proposed  one  way  of  doing  this— 
through  a  learning  compact.  A  learning  compact  is  a  voluntary  agreement  between  the  home 
and  school.  The  agreement  would  define  the  goals,  expectations,  and  shared  responsibilities  of 
schools  and  parents  as  equal  partners  for  student  learning.  The  Administration's  proposal 
incorporates  this  idea  as  part  of  an  integrated  approach  to  focusing  parental  involvement  on  the 
core  area  of  improving  student  learning. 

A  second  critical  area  in  which  Chapter  1  is  not  doing  enough  is  to  ensure  that  the 
multiple  needs  of  students  in  high-poverty  schools  are  met.  Students  in  high-poverty  schools 
often  lack  appropriate  health  and  social  services  that  would  better  prepare  them  to  succeed  in 
school  and  life.  More  than  one-fifth  of  1st  graders  in  high-poverty  schools  are  perceived  by 
their  teachers  as  having  general  health  problems— almost  twice  the  percentage  in  low-poverty 
schools.  Many  children  are  disconnected  from  existing  health  care  services,  and  effective 
outreach  is  rare.  Chapter  1  schools  serving  high  concentrations  of  low-income  students  can  help 
effectively  link  the  family  with  health  and  social  services  for  success  in  school  and  in  life.  The 
Administration's  proposal  would  encourage  school  districts  to  coordinate  and  integrate  Title  I 
services  with  other  educational  services  and,  to  the  extent  feasible,  with  health  and  social 
services  and  would  require  school  districts  to  ensure  the  provision  of  health  screening  in  high- 
poverty  elementary  schools. 

5.  Concentrated  funding  to  high  poverty  schools.  Even  though  all  the  evidence  from  the 
Assessment  indicates  that  high  poverty  schools  face  by  far  the  greatest  challenges,  many  either 
do  not  receive  Chapter  1  funds  or  do  not  .'ec«*ive  sufficient  funds  to  serve  all  their  low- 
performing  students.  Currently,  Chapter  1  dollars  are  spread  far  too  thinly  to  be  effective. 
Almost  all  districts  in  America  (93  percent)  receive  Chapter  1  funds.  And  two-thirds  (52,000) 
of  all  public  schools,  including  almost  half  of  very  low-poverty  elementary  schools  (less  than 
10  percent  poor  children),  receive  Chapter  1  funds.  Yet  13  percent  of  high-poverty  schools 
(above  75  percent  poverty)  receive  no  Chapter  I  funding,  and  one-third  of  the  low-achieving 
children  (students  who  score  below  the  35th  percentile)  in  high-poverty  elementary  schools  do 
not  receive  Chapter  1  services.  Moreover,  all  stt<dents  in  high-poverty  schools  typically  score 
the  same  as  Chapter  1  participants  (the  lowest  achieving  students)  in  low-poverty  schools. 
Chapter  1  students  in  high-poverty  schools  score  well  below  Chapter  1  students  in  lower-poverty 
schools.  Resources  will  be  insufficient  if  we  continue  to  spread  them  across  virtually  all  school 
districts. 
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Research  subsequent  to  the  National  Assessment  has  shown  huge  inequities.  One  large 
urban  district  in  the  Midwest,  with  a  district  poverty  rate  of  33  percent  and  average  expenditures 
per  pupil  of  $4,898,  provides  Chapter  1  services  only  in  those  schools  with  poverty  rates  of  56 
percent  or  more.  At  least  100  elementary  schools  with  50  percent  poverty  in  that  district  receive 
no  Chapter  1  funds.  Yet,  its  neighboring  suburban  district  with  a  poverty  rate  of  only  2  percent 
and  expenditures  of  $7,165  per  pupil,  serves  schools  with  poverty  rates  as  low  as  4  percent. 

The  consistent  recommendation  of  almost  every  review  of  Chapter  1  is  that  the  funds 
need  to  be  far  better  targeted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  in  the  nation's  highest-poverty 
schools.  The  Administration  has  proposed  a  dramatic  focusing  of  existing  and  new  Title  I  funds 
on  these  schools.  Our  goal  is  to  have  50  percent  of  the  Title  I  resources  going  to  districts  in  the 
poorest  one-quarter  of  the  nation's  counties. 


Concluding  Statement 

The  National  Assessment  of  Chapter  I  examined  the  program  in  the  context  of  the  needs 
and  performance  of  Chapter  1  students  and  schools,  and  the  changed  demographic  and  economic 
situation  facing  the  United  States  today.  Chapter  1  was  created  almost  30  years  ago  to  address 
the  circumstances  of  that  time;  it  must  be  redirect;<l  to  meet  the  needs  of  today's  disadvantaged 
students  and  to  be  responsive  to  future  reforms. 

Americans  in  communities  across  the  country  want  to  improve  education  for  youngsters, 
especially  those  in  danger  of  academic  failure.  Over  three-quarters  of  Americans  are  willing  to 
pay  more  in  taxes  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  public  schools  in  the  poorer  states  and  poorer 
communities,  and  60  percent  are  willing  to  pay  more  federal  taxes  to  improve  the  quality  of 
inner-city  schools.  In  1993,  81  percent  of  Americans  gave  a  high  priority  to  improving  the 
nation's  inner-city  schools,  compared  to  74  percent  in  1989.  Moreover,  the  American  public 
is  beginning  to  see  the  future  of  our  democracy  and  of  our  economy  tied  to  the  extent  to  which 
disadvantaged  children  are  given  the  opportunity  to  learn;  fully  81  percent  of  the  public  believe 
if  poor  and  minority  children  are  not  well  educated,  our  ability  to  compete  in  world  markets  will 
be  affected  (Exhibit  5). 

The  evidence  indicates  that,  without  fiini'amental  changes,  the  children  who  are  Title  I's 
primary  concern  will  be  left  behind  in  the  nation's  efforts  to  raise  student  achievement  and  to 
attain  the  National  Education  Goals.  Title  I,  replacing  Chapter  1,  must  become  a  strong  partner, 
indeed  a  leader,  in  national  efforts  underway  to  transform  American  education  and  improve  the 
prospects  of  disadvantaged  students.  It  must  fit  within  the  structure  for  reform  provided  by 
GOALS  2000  and  the  many  states.  It  must  be  a  vehicle  for  providing  our  neediest  students  with 
the  same  opportunities  of  our  most  advantaged. 

Noted  education  reformer  John  Dewey  summed  it  up  better  than  I  possibly  can,  when  he 
said,  'What  the  best  and  wisest  parent  wants  for  his  own  child,  that  must  the  community  want 
for  all  its  children." 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  and  to  address  any  questions  that  you  may  have. 
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Exhibit  1 


Trends  in  Average  Reading  Proficiency  of 
9-Year-Olds  by  Race/Ethnicity,  1971  to  1990 
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Exhibit  reads:       During  the  1970's  minorities  made  gains  in  closing  the 
learning  gap  m  reading. 


Source:  Trenas  in  Academic  Progress  (NCES.  1991) 
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Exhibit  2 


The  gap  in  reading  achievement  between  high-  and  low-poverty 
schools  widens  from  the  early  elementary  grades  Into  junior 
high  school 
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Source:   Prospects  (Abt  Associates,  1993). 
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Exhibit  3 


States  are  moving  forward  with  new  curriculum  frameworks, 
standards,  assessment,  and  state  monitoring  systems. 


Number  of  States 
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Note:    Data  are  for  the  50  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico.   In  some 
cases,  no  information  was  availabie,  so  the  totals  do  not  sum  to  52. 

Source:    Status  of  New  State  Curriculum  Frameworks,  Standards,  Assessments,  and 
Monitoring  Systems  (Pechman  &•  Laouarda,  1993). 
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Exhibit  4 

Seventh-Graaers  Graces  ana  Percentile  Test  Scores: 
Low-  and  High-Poverty  Schoois.  1991 
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Exhibit  reads:      An  A  student  in  a  high-poverty  school  would  be  about  a  C  student 

in  a  low-poverty  school  when  measured  against  standardized  test  scores. 


Source:  Prospects  (Abt  Associates.  1993). 
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Exhibit  5 

If  poor  and  minority  children  are  not  well  educated. 

what  effect  do  you  think  it  will  have  on  our 

ability  to  compete  In  world  markets?" 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Linda  G.  Morra 

Mr.  Chairman  smd  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  cun  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  GAO ' s  work  on  the 
educational  needs  of  our  nation's  school  children.   School-age 
America  is  changing.   The  children  are  increasingly  poor,  more 
racially  and  ethnically  diverse,  guid  at-risk'  for  school  failure. 
One-sixth  of  our  nation's  children  are  poor,  and  this  population 
is  growing.   Such  changes  inply  great  challenges  to  our  schools 
in  setting  higher  standards  and  n.^ating  the  national  education 
goals .^ 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  the  findings  cind  iirplications 

of  our  studies  on  the  demographic  characteristics  of  school-age 

children.   Much  of  the  work  is  based  on  GAO's  euialyses  of 

decennial  census  data.'  Our  analyses  show  that  the  problems 

facing  school-age  America  are  not  limited  to  our  nation's  large 
cities  6r  even  a  few  states  or  geographic  areas.   Pockets  of  poor 

children  are  increasingly  found  ir  rural  and  urbcui  counties* 

across  the  nation,  euid  often  these  children  are  in  need  of  other 

services,  such  as  housing  and  health  care,  in  order  to  be 

prepared  for  the  academic  demands  of  school. 

These  findings  have  implications  for  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA)  of  1965,  which 
contains  the  largest  federal  assistance  programs  for 
educationally  disadveuitaged  children.   These  programs  face 
increasing  demands.   Ignoring  these  demands  now  may  cause  greater 
problems  later  as  needy  children  face  a  potential  future  of 
joblessness  and  lower  incomes.   Addressing  these  demsuids  during  a 
time  of  budget  austerity  will  be  difficult,  however,  euid  will 
challenge  lawmakers  and  school  officials  to  make  every  dollar 
count .   Let  me  expand  on  the  demographic  changes  auid  their 
implications  for  educational  policies. 
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BACKGROPND 

Poor  children  and  those  witli  limited  English  proficiency 
(LEP)  are  more  likely  than  others  to  experience  academic  failure, 
and  the  consequences  of  this  failure  follow  them  for  their  whole 
lives.   These  children  are  more  likely  to  drop  out  of  school,  for 
excmiple,  and  high  school  dropouts  are  more  likely  than  high 
school  graduates  to  be  arrested  and  to  become  unmarried  parents. 
These  negative  consequences  not  only  harm  the  individual  but  also 
society  in  terms  of  higher  crime  and  uneirployment  and  lower 
quality  of  life. 

High  concentrations  of  poverty  present  additional  problems 
for  schools.   Research  has  shown  that  greater  concentrations  of 
poor  children  are  associated  with  lower  academic  performance, 
magnifying  the  risk  of  academic  failure. 

Recognizing  the  links  of  these  factors  to  academic 
achievement,  the  federal  government  provides  educational 
assistance  to  poor  euid  other  at-risk  populations  through  a 
variety  of  progreuns .   Many  of  these  programs  are  part  of  ESEA, 
which  specifies  46  programs  that  provide  financial  aid  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  the  nation's  children.   In  fiscal  year 
1994,  the  Congress  appropriated  about  $8.6  billion  under  ESEA. 

The  largest  of  ESEA's  prograims  is  Chapter  1,  Part  A,  of 
Title  I.   Chapter  1  targets  financial  aid  through  states  to  local 
educational  agencies  to  assist  educationally  disadvantaged 
students  attending  schools  with  concentrations  of  low-income 
students.   In  fiscal  year  1994,  close  to  $7  billion  was  available 
through  Chapter  1 . 
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ESEA  also  provides  other,  smaller,  programs  to  assist  at- 
risk  children.   For  exaunple.  Title  VII,  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act,  provides  financial  assistcince  to  local  education  agencies  to 
develop  bilingual  education  programs.   The  Emergency  Immigrant 
Education  Program  under  Title  IV  provides  supplementary 
educational  services  to  immigrant  children  enrolled  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.   Prograuns  for  migreint  children  under 
Chapter  1,  Part  D,  provide  grants  to  state  educational  agencies 
for  programs  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  these  children. 
Funding  for  these  three  and  other  ESEA  programs  totaled  more  than 
$1.6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

The  Congress  is  currently  considering  proposals  for 
reauthorizing  ESEA.   These  proposals  intend  to  make  ESEA  a 
vehicle  for  raising  educational  stemdards  for  all  children  and 
reforming  schools.   They  increase  the  amount  of  Chapter  1  funding 
directed  towards  areas  with  higher  concentrations  of  poor  school 
children.   The  proposals  also  include  modifications  of  Chapter  1 
to  facilitate  greater  participation  of  LEP  children  2uid  changes 
in  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  that  would  seek  to  strengthen  the 
act  in  many  ways,  including  fostering  the  professional 
development  of  teachers . 

THE  NUMBER  OF  POOR  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILDRBN  IWCREASED  BETWEEN  1980  AMD 
1990  EVEN  THOUGH  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  DECLINED 

Between  1980  and  1990,  the  number  of  poor  school-age 
children  increased  by  more  thsui  400,000  to  7.6  million.   This 

occurred  even  as  the  total  school-age  population  declined  by  5 
percent,  or  2.3  million,  to  44.4  million  (see  fig.  1).   Because 
of  both  of  these  changes,  the  national  poverty  rate  for  school- 
age  children--the  percentage  of  all  school-age  children  who  live 
in  poor  fcimilies--increased  from  15.3  percent  in  1980  to  17.1 
percent  in  1990.   The  poverty  rate  for  all  children  has  continued 
to  increase  since  1990.   Recent  evidence  suggests  that  since  1990 
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both  the  total  school-age  population  cind  the  number  of  poor 
children  have  increased.' 


Figure  1:   The  Number  of  Poor  School-Age  Children  Increased 
Although  the  Total  Number  of  School-Age  Children  Declined 
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POOR  CHILDREN  REMAINED  CONCENTRATED  IN  POCKETS  THRODOHODT  THE 
COUNTRY 


Large  numbers  of  poor  school-age  children  remained  in  areas 
that  traditionally  have  had  high  concentrations  of  such  children, 
including  large  cities  in  the  East  and  South,  rural  counties,  and 
the  South.   Overall,  about  50  percent  of  all  poor  school-age 
children  lived  in  either  counties  containing  the  nation's  25 
largest  cities  or  in  rural  counties.   Urban  cind  rural  areas  also 
exhibited  high  poverty  rates.   In  1990,  the  counties  containing 
the  nation's  25  largest  cities  registered  a  collective  school-age 
poverty  rate  of  21.6  percent,  while  all  rural  counties  registered 
a  poverty  rate  of  20.4  percent. 


Urban  school-age  poverty  also  remained  regionally 
concentrated.   Of  the  10  cities  with  the  highest  1990  school-age 
poverty  rates,  7  were  located  in  either  the  East  or  the  South 
(see  fig.  2).   For  example,  the  poverty  rate  for  Suffolk  county, 
which  contains  the  city  of  Boston,  registered  a  poverty  rate  of 
27.4  percent--over  10  points  above  the  national  average. 
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Figure  2:   Seven  of  the  10  Cities  With  the  Highest  1990  School- 
Age  Poverty  Rates  Located  in  the  East  and  South 
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Southern  states  continued  to  have  some  of  the  highest  school-age 
poverty  rates  in  the  nation.   In  Mississippi,  for  example,  in 
1990  about  one-third  of  all  children  were  poor,  almost  twice  the 
national  average.   Of  the  10  states  with  the  highest  school-age 
poverty  rates  in  the  nation,  8  were  located  either  in  the  South 
or  were  "border"  states  such  as  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  (see 
fig.  3).   Further,  poverty  rates  increased  in  7  of  these  8  "high 
poverty"  states  during  the  1980s. 

Figure  3:   Eight  of  the  10  States  With  the  Highest  1990  School- 
Age  Poverty  Rates  Were  In  the  South  or  in  "Border"  States 
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NOMBER  OF  POOR  3CHOOL-AGB  CHILDREN  INCRgASED  3IGWIFICAWTLY  IN  THB 
WEST  AND  THE  SOUTHWEST 


The  number  of  poor  school-age  children  grew  substeuitially  in 
the  West  and  Southwest  during  the  1980s.   Of  the  12  states  where 
the  number  of  poor  school-age  children  increased  by  more  them  25 
percent,  11  were  located  in  the  West  eind  Southwest  (see  fig.  4)  . 


Figure  4:   Growth  in  School-Age  Poverty  Was  Substantial  in  the 
West  and  the  Southwest 
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Poverty  rates  in  all  12  of  these  states  grew  more  than  the 
national  rate,  as  did  the  concentration  of  total  school-age 
poverty.  California  and  Texas,  the  two  states  with  the  largest 
number  of  poor  school-age  children  in  1990,  also  registered  the 
largest  numerical  increases  in  poor  school-age  children  between 
1980  and  1990.  Together,  these  two  atates  gained  almost  467,000 
poor  children. 
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POOR  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILDRZN  BECAMg  MORE  RACIALLY  AND  ETHNICALLY 
DIVERSE 


Similar  to  the  total  school-age  population,  poor  school-age 
children  became  more  racially  and  ethnically  diverse.*  The 
number  of  poor  Hispanic  children  grew  by  over  43  percent, 
increasing  by  481,000  to  1 . 6  million,  and  the  number  of  poor 
Asian  children  more  than  doubled,  increasing  by  118,000  to 
228,000.   However,  the  number  of  poor  white  children  declined  by 
5.9  percent,  and  the  number  of  poor  black  children  showed  little 
change,  falling  by  cibout  1  percent. 

While  the  number  of  black  children  showed  little  change, 
this  group  experienced  the  highest  rates  of  school-age  poverty  in 
both  urban  emd  rural  areas.   The  poverty  rate  for  black  children 
ranged  from  36  percent  in  urban  counties  to  47  percent  in  rural 
counties.   Except  for  Asian  children,  rural  children  of  each  race 
and  ethnic  group  had  the  highest  school-age  poverty  rates. 

DRAMATIC  INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  AT-RISK  CHILDREN  THROUGHOUT  THE 
COUNTRY 

The  number  of  children  from  at-risk  groups  such  as  immigreuit 
households,  linguistically  isolated  (LI)  households,  and  LEP 
children  grew  substantially  during  the  1980s.''  Although  in  1990 
their  numbers  remained  fairly  small --between  1.7  million  to  2 . 3 
million  children  or  between  4  and  5  percent  of  all  school-age 
children- -each  group  increased  by  at  least  20  percent  during  the 
1980s.'  For  exeimple,  the  number  of  children  living  in  immigrant 
households  rose  by  24  percent  during  the  decade,  auid  the  number 
of  LEP  children  grew  by  almost  26  percent. 

Large  numbers  of  these  at-risk  populations  were  scattered  in 
counties  throughout  the  country.  In  1990,  about  one-sixth  of  all 
counties  (533  out  of  3,140)  located  in  47  states  had  school-age 
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populations  where  at  least  500  children  or  5  percent  of  all 
children  were  LEP  (see  fig.  5).   Within  these  LEP  concentrations, 
there  also  was  considerable  linguistic  diversity.   Almost  one- 
third  of  the  533  counties  had  10  or  more  languages  represented. 

However,  significant  numbers  of  at-risk  children  lived  in 
only  a  few  states.   For  example,  California  and  Texas  contained 
almost  50  percent  of  the  nation's  LEP  children  in  1990,  and 
California  alone  accounted  for  nearly  40  percent  of  the  national 
school-age  immigrant  population.   New  York,  Illinois,  and  Florida 
also  experienced  significant  concentrations  of  at-risk  school-age 
children. 


Figure  5:   More  Than  500  Counties  Had  Sxibstantial  Numbers  of  LEP 
Students  in  1990 


Note:   Shaded  areas  indicate  the  533  counties  in  which  at  least  5 
percent  or  500  students  were  LEP,  according  to  1990  decennial 
Census  data.   We  chose  500  because  this  definition  parallels  the 
Emergency  Immigrant  Education  Progra-.i  under  Title  IV,  which 
provides  funds  to  districts  if  500  or  more  (or  3  percent  or  more) 
of  the  students  are  immigrants  who  have  been  attending  U.S. 
schools  for  less  than  3  academic  years . 
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CHANGES  IN  SCHOOL-AGE  POPOIATIONS  SIGNAL  EXTRAORDIKARY  PROBLEMS 
FOR  SCHOOLS 

The  recent  increases  in  the  number  of  poor  and  at-risk 
school-age  children  pose  problems  for  many  schools  across  the 
nation.   Compounding  these  problems  is  the  increased  mobility 
associated  with  poor  and  at-risk  children.   Because  of  the 
growing  number  of  poor  children,  schools  must  contend  with  more 
children  who  are  potential  low  achievers  and  have  other 
difficulties.   The  diversity  of  poor  cuid  at-risk  children  could 
require  schools  to  consider  new  educational  strategies  as  well. 

Schools  Face  Difficulties  in  Educating  Children  Who  Chcinge 
Schools  Frecaiently 

Poor  and  at-risk  children  face  many  difficulties  in 
achieving  academic  success.   One  problem,  for  exaitple,  is  the 
greater  tendency  for  these  children  to  chemge  schools  frequently. 
We  found  that  1  in  6  of  the  nation's  third-graders  changed 
schools  frequently,  attending  at  least  three  different  schools 
since  the  beginning  of  first  grade.   These  proportions  were  even 
greater  for  poor  and  some  at-risk  children.'   Such  chcuige  caui 
disrupt  children's  educational  programs,  making  learning  emd 
achievement  difficult.   Children  who  chcUige  schools  frequently 
also  are  more  likely  to  have  behavior  problems  euid  have  more 
problems  related  to  nutrition  emd  health  than  children  who  cheuige 

schools  less  frequently.   We  reported  that  41  percent  of  the 
children  who  changed  schools  frequently  read  below  their  grade 
level,  compared  with  26  percent  of  those  third-graders  who  have 
never  changed  schools . 

Children's  Educational  Needs  Greater  in  Schools  With  High  Poverty 

Concentrations 

Our  findings  on  the  composition  of  school-age  America  also 
have  implications  for  schools  with  high  concentrations  of  poor 
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children.   We  reported  that  schools  with  large  numbers  of  poor 
children  have  a  disproportionately  higher  share  of  low  achievers 
than  schools  with  fewer  children  in  poverty.'"  One  study 
recently  reported  that  children  in  high-poverty  schools  were  also 
more  likely  to  have  been  retained  in  grade  at  some  time  during 
their  school  career  and  have  higher  rates  of  absenteeism." 
Teachers  in  these  schools  are  more  likely  to  report  that  their 
students  have  difficulties  that  may  affect  their  ability  to 
perform  in  school,  including  health/hygiene  problems  and 
inadequate  nutrition  or  rest.   Because  poor  school-age  children 
have  become  increasingly  concentrated,  many  schools  serve  more 
low-achieving  children  than  ever  before  and  thus  will  have  to 
serve  children  with  more  needs  than  ever  before. 

Many  School  Districts  Face  a  Growing  Educational  Challenge  in 
Meeting  LEP  Children's  Needs 

The  nation's  ability  to  achieve  the  national  education  goals 
is  increasingly  dependent  on  local  districts'  ability  to  educate 
children  who  are  at-risk,  such  ao  immigrant,  LEP,  and  LI 
children.   Districts  that  serve  large  numbers  of  LEP  children  are 
in  almost  every  state  in  the  nation.   They  face  a  multitude  of 
challenges  beyond  the  obvious  one  <-•£  the  language  barrier  because 
LEP  children  are  often  poor  and  have  significant  social,  health, 
and  emotional  needs. 

We  found  that  many  districts  are  struggling  to  educate  large 
numbers  of  LEP  children  who  also  are  linguistically  and 
culturally  diverse.*^   Some  districts  have  difficulties  in 
obtaining  sufficient  numbers  of  bilingual  teachers  and  material 
in  most  languages.   This  situation  was  particularly  true  when 
student  populations  were  diverse  in  language;  one  district  that 
reported  such  difficulty,  for  exainple,  had  students  from  almost 
90  different  language  backgrounds. 
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IMPLICATIONS  FOR  EDOCATION  POLICY 

Ignoring  these  demographic  cheuiges--the  growing  number  of 
poor  and  at-risk  children  in  many  parts  of  the  nation--could  mean 
a  grim  future  for  America  and  its  children.   To  address  these 
changes,  policymakers  and  school  officials  will  have  to  develop 
new  strategies  to  assist  poor  and  at-risk  children  to  achieve  at 
high  levels  that  will  be  demanded  by  new  education  stcuidards. 
For  example,  schools  will  have  to  develop  new  ways  to  address  the 
educational  disruption  experienced  by  children  who  change  schools 
frequently,  as  well  as  the  needs  of  children  from  varying 
languages  and  backgrounds . 

ESEA,  as  the  federal  government's  primary  vehicle  for 
addressing  the  educational  needs  of  poor  amd  at-risk  children, 
will  play  an  important  role  in  the  national  response  to  the 
changes  we  have  identified.   As  more  schools  serve  growing 
numbers  of  needy  children,  they  may  require  more  Chapter  1  f\inds 
to  serve  them.   In  addition,  many  schools  are  facing  large 
increases  in  LEP  children  even  as  federal  funding  has  not  kept 
pace  in  real  terms.   The  Congresr  will  encounter  difficulty, 
however,  assisting  schools  with  meuiy  poor  and  at-risk  children, 
given  current  fiscal  constraints.   This  will  challenge  lawmakers 
and  school  officials  to  ensure  thot  every  dollar  spent  on 
education  is  spent  wisely. 

This  concludes  my  statement.   I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have. 


'At-risk  children  are  those  who,  whi.le  not  necessarily  poor,  face 
significant  obstacles  to  achieving  academic  success  in  school.   In 
this  testimony,  the  term  refers  to  children  who  live  in  immigrant 
families  or  linguistically  isolated  households,  amd  children  with 
limited  English  proficiency. 
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^In  1990,  the  President  and  governors  agreed  on  six  goals  for  the 
nation's  education  system  to  be  reached  by  the  year  2000.   They 
include,  for  example,  having  all  students  achieving  at  high 
standards  in  five  core  academic  subjects. 

'Our  analysis  is  based  on  a  special  tabulation  of  data  from  the 
1980  and  1990  decennial  censuses.   School-age  children  are  children 
aged  5  to  17  and  living  in  "families,"  which  are  defined  as 
households  in  which  one  or  more  persons  are  related.   We  chose  this 
population  because  it  is  the  same  population  used  in  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 's  Title  1,  Chapter  1, 
allocation  formula. 

*We  analyzed  the  data  by  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  county 
classifications  but  substituted  the  terms  "urban"  and  "rural, " 
respectively.   We  selected  these  geographic  classifications  because 
they  are  at  the  county  level,  and  Chapter  1  funds  are  allocated 
according  to  county-level  poverty  statistics. 

'The  increase  in  the  number  of  all  poor  children  is  based  on  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census'  1992  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS) . 
Poverty  rates  based  on  CPS  data,  however,  are  not  directly 
comparable  to  our  decennial  census  data  because  CPS  does  not 
collect  annual  data  on  school-age  children. 

*We  based  our  designations  for  race  and  ethnicity  on  the  1990 
decennial  Census  question  regarding  Hispanic  origin.   The 
categories  "white, "  "black, "  "Asian, "  and  "American  Indian/other" 
refer  only  to  non-Hispanic  members  of  these  racial  groups.   All 
Hispanics,  regardless  of  race,  are  included  in  the  Hispanic 
category. 

^Children  from  immigrant  feunilies  are.  children  who  are  foreign  born 
or  native  born  in  families  with  a  mother  who  came  to  the  United 
States  during  the  10  years  before  the  decennial  Census .   The  Census 
Bureau  classifies  the  ability  to  speak  English  into  five 
categories:   "speak  English  only,"  "speak  English  very  well," 
"speak  English  well, "  "do  not  speak  English  well, "  and  "do  not 
speak  English  at  all."   Children  in  LI  households  are  those  living 
in  households  where  no  persons  14  year.*;  or  older  speak  "English 
only"  or  no  persons  14  years  or  older  who  speak  a  language  other 
than  English  speak  "English  very  well."   LEP  Children  are  those  in 
the  last  three  of  the  five  categories. 

'The  immigrant,  LI,  and  LEP  populations  are  not  additive  because 
some  children  fall  into  more  than  one  of  the  categories.   In  1990, 
over  686,000  school-age  children  were  in  all  three  categories  but  . 
2.3  million  children--over  5  percent  of  all  school-age  children-- 
were  in  one  of  the  three  categories  exclusively. 

'See  Elementary  School  Children-   Many  Change  Schools  Frecmentlv, 
Harming  Their  Education  (GAO/HEHS-94-45 ,  Feb.  4,  1994). 

*"See  Remedial  Education:   Modifying  Chapter  1  Formula  Would  Target 
More  Funds  to  Those  Most  in  Need  (GAO,'KRD-92-16 ,  July  28,  1992)  . 

"Prospects:  The  Congressionally  Mandated  Study  of  Educational 
Growth  and  Opportunity,  The  Interim  Report,  U.S.  Department  of 
Education,  July  1993. 

"See  Limited  Enali-c^h  Proficienrv.   A  Growing  and  Costly  Educational 
rh^fl^^S^fern^  M.nv  school  Districts  (GAO/HEHS-94-38 ,  Jan.  .». 
1994)  . 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Kati  Haycock 

Mr.  Chairaan  and  Mombera  of  th«  Conr.lttaa,  By  nai(%  t^  Kalii 
Hayaock.   I  servo  as  Director  of  tha  Education  Truat  at  tha 
Amarioan  Assooiation  for  Higher  Education;  ay  work  ic  foouaad  on 
education  refonn  In  Anerlcan  oities.  Kindergarten  through 
Graduate  Bohool . 

For  tha  past  few  minutes  you  hav<n  heord  a  good  deal  about 
tha  changing  demography  of  American  soboola.  I  hav«  been  asked 
to  talk  with  you  thio  morning  about  academic  aobiaveoent  levela 
among  these  various  student  populations,  about  the  roots  of  tha 
Bo-called  "achievement  gap"  that  aeparatoa  poor  and  minority 
children  from  other  children,  and  about  vhat  governmant  hae  don« 
--and  might  do  better — to  close  that  cip. 

Aqhievement  Levels  Amon?  Studente  ,in  General 

Host  of  you  have  heard  repeatedly  about  the  poor  perforttancA 
of  American  students  when  compared  with  their  peers  In  other 
Industrial! Bed  nations.   In  my  experience,  however,  knowing  that 
our  students  performed  "14th  In  tha  world"  in  scienoa  and  "ISth 
in  mathematics"  doesn't  tell  you  very  much. 

It  may  be  more  helpful  for  you  to  understand  exactly  what 
our  youngsters  can  and  cannot  do — to  )cnow  how  they  answer 
particular  guestlona.   It  may  be  more  useful  for  you  to  think 
about  tha  fact  that,  at  aga  17:  , 

o    only  about  half  of  our  young  people  can  do  a 

mathoTsatica  problem  using  peroents,  decimals  or 
fractions; 
D    fewer  than  half  can  read  a  paragraph  in  a 

reasonably  simple  taxt  like  an  encyclopedia  and 
explain  to  you  what  they  just  read; 
o     only  about  a  guartea:  can  write  even  a  reasonably 
persuasive  latter,  taking  a  position  and  backing 
it  up  with  arguments  or  evidence. 

Put  a  little  bit  differently! 

o    at  age  9,  virtually  all  Of  our  youngsters  can  name 
the  ships  in  Columbus'  armada,  but  only  a  few  can 
tell  you  why  he  sailed; 

o    at  age  13,  virtually  all  of  our  young  people  can 
tell  you  how  Aba  Lincoln  died,  but  only  a  few  can 
tell  you  why  he  fought  the  civil  war|  and, 

o    at  age  17,  while  virtually  all  of  our  young  people 
claim  to  have  heard  of  tha  Panama  canal,  only  a 
few  can  tell  you  whether  it  shortened  the  sailing 
time  from  Kew  York  to  San  Francisco,  or  New  York 
to  London. 


In  short,  while  we  have  been  relatively  successful  in 
equipping  American  young  people  with  isolated  facts,  wa  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  helping  them  to  learn  the  concepts  and  ideas  that 
hold  them  together— and  that  require  youngstsrs  to  usa  thdlr 
brains. 

Now,  thora'a  some  good  news  about  all  this,  and  that  Is  that 
these  achievement  levels  are  about  what  they've  always  been.   And 
considering  that  the  conditions  of  children  havs  deteriorated 
markedly,  that  is  no  mean  feat.   The  bad  news,  though,  is  that 
these  levels  aren't  even  close  to  good  enough  for  the  decades 
ahead.   If  we  can't  do  better  we  truly  are  doomed  to  second  rate 
eccnomio  status. 

Achievamant  Among  Minority  and  Poor  Students 

But  if  you  think  these  numbers  are  bad,  you  ought  to  see  the 
numbers  on  poor  and  minority  students.  Though  these  students 
enter  school  only  slightly  behind  viUher  students,  th?  gap  grows 
ever  wider  as  they  progress  through  the  grades. 

o    By  3rd  grade,  the  aversi^a  Black  or  Latino  student 
Is  already  six  months  behind; 
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o    By  6th  grada,  thay  ara  1  year  behind; 

o    By  8th  grade,  they  ara  2   years  behind; 

o    And  by  12th  grada — if  they  reach  12th  grada  at 
all — tho  average  Black  or  Latino  youngotor 
perfoma  mora  than  thra«  grada  lovala  balow  his 
Anglo  peers. 

o    In  fact,  according  to  the  most  recant  data 

available  froa  tha  NAEP,  Black  and  Latino  17-year- 
olds  have  skills  in  English,  Hath,  and  Soienca 
about  the  sane  as  White  13 -year  olds. 

Moot  people,  of  course,  already  think  thay  know  the  ansvef : 
eonething  is  vrong  with  tha  kids — or  thalr  parents.   Thay  baliave 
that  all  kids  are  taught  the  same  things  but  that  soma, 
eapaaielly  minorities  and  the  poor,  slnply  nanaga  to  learn  less. 

Tho  facts,  however,  ara  quite  different.   Into  tha  education 
of  minority  and  poor  students,  wa  put  less  of  everything  that  wo 
believe  makes  a  difference.  They  gett 

o    Lees  in  tha  way  of  experienced  and  veil-trained 

teachers; 
o    Less  in  tha  way  of  a  rich  and  well-balanced 

currloulum; 
Q    Less  actual  instructional  time; 
o    Less  in  tha  way  of  vell-equlpped  and  well-stooked 

laboratories  and  libraries;  and 
O    Less  of  what  undoubtedly  is  most  important' of  all:  a 
belief  that  they  can  really  learn. 


Government  Poliov  Toward  Minority  and  Poor  Children 

Rather  than  addressing  these  "lasses"  head-on,  government 
has  used  a  single  strategy  in  its  efforts  to  improve  the 
education  of  poor  and  minority  children:  tho  oategofical 

frogram.   By  now,  the  tendency  ia  clear,   uhanaver  pollcynakers 
dent If y  a  new  population  with  a  ^ew  problaa,  thair  answer  Is  to 
oroato  a  new  prograa  to  combat  that  problem. 

Znoraaaing  numbers  of  poor  children?   Let's  create  Chapter  1 
and  state-level  oompanaatory  education  programs.   Znoreaslng 
numbers  of  Limited  Fngllsh-Profloient  ohildran?  Let's  create 
bilingual  education  proarans.   Increasing  drop-out  rates?  Let's 
areata  drep'-out  prevention  prograina.   The  liet  goes  on  and  on. 

Ifte  Advantages  of  categorical  Prearama 

The  advantages  of  such  an  approach  have  been  clear  for  some 
time.   First,  categorical  prograws  ara  a  reasonably  "safe"  way  to 
inoraasa  spending  on  particular  kinds  of  kids.   By  oraatlng 
dlsorate  programs,  policymakers  can  be  relatively  sure  that  tho 
dollars  they  allocate  will  be  spent  on  tho  youngsters  about  whoa 
they  ara  worried.   At  the  very  least,  py^iQ^ip^y,  within  the 
educational  system  will  be  paying  att<?ntlon  to  those  kids. 

Second,  categorical  programs  build  strong,  activist 
constituencies — stronger,  perhaps,  tlian  those  around  less  focused 
streams  of  money.   These  constituencies  rally  'round  their 
programs  in  the  annual  budget  proc&ss,  helping  to  drive 
appropriations  ever  higher. 

Third,  inoBt  of  the  evaluations  of  tha  major  programa  for 
poor  and  minority  students — including  Chapter  1 — suggest  positiv* 
outcomes  for  students.   Though  the  advantage  is  not  large, 
students  who  attend  schoola  that  provide  these  extras  tend  to 

ferform  higher  than  their  peers  in  other  schools.   And,  perhaps 
n  combination  with  other  changes  in  schools  and  society  at 
large,  these  advantages  seem  to  add  up.   Over  the  past  16  years, 
for  exanple,  the  achievement  gap  between  white  and  African 
American  students  has  declined  by  about  one-half  and  tha  gap 
between  white  and  Latino  students  by  about  ona-third.   Tha  gap 
between  poor  and  rich  atudanta  has  alao  daolined,  again  by  about 
one-half . 
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There  are,  hovever,  often  big  problems  with  this  atratagy  of 
attaching  categorical  bandalds  on  to  the  outside  of  poor  sohoola 
—one  after  another  after  another,   indeed,  the  effect  of  this 
categoriaal  pile-on  on  urban  sohools  and  distrlctB  is  stunning. 
Big  city  school  principals  report  tt^at  their  schoola  participate 
in  oountlesB  opecial  prograna — Bone  xnitiated  by  government,  eone 
by  the  private  sector,  some  by  higher  education.   Each  of  these 
prograna  has  its  own  rules  and  bureaucracy;  each  its  own  demands 
on  school  leaders.   I'll  never  forget  the  responBe  from  an 
Oakland  high  school  principal  to  a  question  about  how  she  spent 
her  time.  "Look,  ny  school  participate)!  in  93  epeoial  programs. 

Most  Of  my  time  is  spent  filling  out  forms  and  otharvlsa  trying 
to  stay  on  top  of  those  programs." 

The  proliferation  of  categorical  programa  has  also  caused 
draaatia  expansion  of  school  district  toureauoraoies.   The  currant 
report  on  categorical  spending  from  the  Philadelphia  Sohool 
District  suggests  whyi   just  the  TffMf  9t  gqn tents  listing  of 
state  and  federal  categoriaal  programs  administered  by  the 
district  is  four  single-spaced  pages  longl   It  doesn't  take  nuoh 
imagination  to  conjure  up  the  number  of  employees  reguired  simply 
to  produce  f inanoial  reports  on  these  programs,  muob  less  to  ride 
herd  on  schools  to  make  surs  that  their  expenditures  end 
practices  are  in  line  with  program  requirements.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why,  as  was  documented  in  a  recent  Mew  YorK  Times 
report  on  educational  expenditures  in  Hev  York  city,  poor 
districts  and  poor  sohools  spend  a  smaller  fraction  of  their 
budgets  in  the  classroom — and  a  larger  fraction  on 
adnlnlstration — than  more  affluent  sohools  and  districts. 

What  do  most  of  these  program  administrators  do?   In  my 
experience,  almost  everything  except  focus  on  teaching  and 
learning.   Rather,  the  focus  is  entirely  on  procaaa  and 
expenditures.   The  vay  schools  and  districts  keep  out  of  trouble 
is  to  document — in  extraordinary  detail— that  they  spent  program 
dollars  only  on  program-eligible  students,  when  the  feds  or  ths 
states  visit  they  look  only  at  expenditures.  What  one  San 
Francisco  principal  told  me  is  common,  "I've  been  a  principal  in 
a  compensatory  education  school  for  IV   years,  and  never  once — in 
all  tJia  vlsita— did  any  representative  of  the  state  or  federal 
government  inquire  whether  ny  students  were  learning  anything. 
They  only  wanted  to  see  the  books."  To  make  matters  worse,  soma 
of  these  programs — Including  Chapter  1,  the  largest  of  them  all- 
are  actually  designed  in  a  way  that  takes  money  away  from  schools 
that  improve  student  achievement i 

Host  damaging  of  all,  though,  are  the  effects  of  categorical 
pile-on  on  studen^g.   one  day  in  an  urban  elementary  sohool  is 
all  it  takes  to  see  what  happens,   children  ping  pong  from 
program  to  program.   They  may  begin  in  the  alassroom  with  the 
regular  teacher,  then  go  down  the  hall  to  read  with  the 
compensatory  education  aide,  then  back  to  the  classroom,  then  to 
the  bilingual  teacher,  and  so  on.  It  often  saoras  as  though  more 
time  is  spent  in  transit  than  in  anything  else.  This  bouncing 
around  fragments  the  education  of  the  moat  disadvantaged  of 
students,  robbing  them  of  coherence  and  absolving  their  regulaur 
teachers  of  any  sense  of  responsibility  for  their  achievement. 
■Who  la  responsible?   The  Inatructional  aides." 

In  sun,  then,  this  analysis  of  tha  limits  of  categorical 
programa  suggests  that,  among  other  things; 

o    they  can  fragment  the  education  of  students  who  most 
need  coherence; 

o    they  tend  to  focus  attention  and  energy  on  process  and 
accounting  rather  than  results; 

o    they  often  lead  to  bloated  burcauoraoiea; 

o    they  frequently  distract  educators  from  a  much-needed 
focus  on  teaching  and  learning; 

o    they  tend  to  absolve  regular  teachers  and 

administrators  of  a  sense  of  reBponsibility  for  the 
achievement  of  poor  and  minority  students. 
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goma  ExawDlea  fron  Callfprnla 

My  own  •xperlenoes  heading  up  th*  Aohlavenent  Council,  a 
California  organliatlon  that  works  with  lov-performing 
prsdomlnantly  tainorlty  Bohools  provldo  aoaa  exanplea  of  thaaa 
phanonena . 

Thd  first  such  experienca  occurred  in  an  elamentary  eohool 
In  San  Joso.  When  I  arrived  at  the  school  for  my  firat  neetlng 
with  the  principal,  ehe  said,  "I'n  so  glad  you've  com©  at  10  AM. 
That  Is  when  our  new  Chapter  1  reading  progfran  takes  place,  and 
Vd'r«  BO  proud  of  it  that  I  want  you  to  «ea  what  wa  do." 

Wiat  I  saw  in  the  next  hour  was  dhllllng.  First,  wa  went  to 
the  library,  where  a  group  of  about  13  poor  Latino  children  was 
"roadlng"  with  an  instructional  aide.   The  aide — who  could  barely 
read  English  herself—read  aloud  to  the  students  from  a  ditto, 
stunhllng  over  every  other  word  and  mispronouncing  many.   Then 
the  children  "read*  back  to  her,  nlspronounolng  the  same  words. 
Next,  we  went  to  the  audio  visual  room,  where  I  aaw  the  same 
thing:   13  poor  Latino  children,  learning  to  read  with  assistance 
from  a  poorly  educated  instructional  aide. 

Meanwhile,  what  was  going  on  back  In  the  regular  classrooms? 
The  more  affluent,  higher  achieving  fttudcknta  reading  books, 
diecusBlng  ideas,  and  writing  about  what  they  were  reading.   And 
they  wore  doing  this  with  the  undivided  attention  of  their  well 
educated,  fully  certified  classroom  teacher. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  I  asked  myself,  "Who  really 
banaflts  from  thla  program?"   But  it  was  by  no  means  the  last. 
In  fact,  only  a  few  months  later,  r  had  another  worrisoao 
•xperiencQ,  this  one  In  Southern  California. 

My  staff  and  I  had  been  asked  to  spend  the  day  with  the 
faculty  at  one  of  California's  lowest  performing  high  schools. 
The  school  was  in  terrible  shape,  literally  hemorrhaging 
students,  and  the  principal  thought  wa  night  be  able  to  enlist 
the  teachers  In  a  drive  to  overhaul  the  school  and  ralsa  student 
achievement.       At  the  end  of  the  day,  a  group  of  teachers 
approached  a©  and  asked  If  they  could  talk  with  me  f<ir  a  moment. 
"We  could  probably  do  what  you  are  suggesting,"  said  their 
spokesman.   "Wa  could  change  the  school  and  raise  student 
achievement.   But  do  you  know  what  ti;ould  happen  if  we  were 
successful? ■ 

"What?"  I  aeked. 

"We  would  lose  money,"  he  said.   "We  get  about  a  million 
dollars  a  year  in  categorical  aid  and  we  would  lose  soma  of  that 
If  we  improved  our  test  scores," 

"But  wouldn't  you  be  proud?"  I  asked  In  response. 

"Wall,"  ha  said,  "Tha  students  vbuld  probably  ba  better  off. 
And  their  parents  would  probably  be  happier.  But  for  us  it  means 
jobs.   And  we'd  have  to  think  about  that." 


R.New  raderal  Btrateavi   improving  Whole  flohoola 

This  Committee  could  fix  some  of  these  problems,  no  question 
about  it.   Indeed,  the  Bouse  version  of  ESEA  does  much  of  the 
necessary  fixing.   But  the  strategy  itself — that  of  special 
programs  for  so-called  "special  studante"-- is  still  flawed.   For 
no  matter  how  well-crafted  the  law,  how  wonderful  the  program, 
how  dedicated  the  staff,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  this:  you 
cannot  compensate  In  twenty  minutes  a  day  of  special  attention 
for  the  effects  of  watered  down  inetruotlon  the  rest  of  the 
achool  day.  Like  additions  to  a  house  on  a  crumbling  foundation, 
these  extra  services  can  Never  achieve  their  purpose. 

If  Chapter  I  is  to  help  children  in  poverty  to  attain  both 
basic  and  hlQh-'lavel  knowledge  and  skills,  It  must  become  a 
vehicle  for  improving  whole  schools  serving  concentrations  of 
poor  children.   Rather  than  simply  building  good  programs,  we 
must  build  good  schools. 

On  Friday  morning,  David  Hornbeck,  who  chaired  the  as-member 
Commission  on  Chapter  1,  will  share  with  you  a  strategy  for  doing 
just  that.    I  hope  you  will  hear  him  out. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Andrea  Mattia 

Senator  Pell,  Senator  Kennedy,  I  am  honored  to  be  here  today.  I  thank 
you  for  inviting  me  to  testify. 

My  name  is  Andrea  Mattia.  I  am  In  my  twenty-fifth  year  of  leachtnfl,  twenty- 
four  of  those  years  at  the  E.W.  Flynn  Model  Elementary  School  In  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  Since  March.  1 991 , 1  have  also  served  as  Head  Teacher.  I  work 
each  morning  with  my  fifth  grade  students.  My  afternoons  and  evenings  are 
devoted  to  my  leadership  responsibilities:  addressing  professional  development 
needs;  reading  education  research;  writing  grants;  working  with  the  principal, 
parents,  central  school  administrators,  state  department  of  education  personnel; 
chairing  and  serving  on  committees. 

Flynn  is  an  inner-city,  K-5  Institution  and  a  school  of  choice  for  teachers 
\and  students.  Our  560  children  come  from  all  city  neighborhoods.  Our  students' 
racial  and  ethnic  profiles  are  diverse-  70%  minority,  30%  Caucasian.  Their 
academic  profiles  span  the  ability  continuum.  Seventy-five  percent  qualify  for  free 
breakfast  and  lunch. 

I  speak  to  you  today  about  two  groups  of  individuals  who,  historically,  have 
been  left  out  of  decisions  regarding  education,  yet,  who  are  most  affected  by 
those  very  decisions.  I  speak  of  teachers  and  students. 

Instruction  and  learning  have  long  been  determined  by  those  at  great 
distance  from  the  classroom.  Philosophies,  pedagogies,  methodologies  seem  to 
change  names,  courses  and  demands  each  decade.  Systems  react.  Teachers 
are  sometimes  given  a  workshop,  or,  sometimes,  none  at  all.  f\lew  volumes  of 
curricula  are  distributed.  Students  change  from  one  text  to  arxsther,  one 
curriculum  to  another.  Each  Is  held  accountable,  the  teachers  to  teach  arxJ  the 
students  to  achieve.  The  reality  is,  though  both  teacher  and  student  struggle  to 
fulfill  their  obligations,  neither  can.  The  deck  is  stacked  against  them;  the  process 
to  affect  quality  change  and  achievement  is  flawed. 

There  Is  also  a  wild  card  in  this  education  deck  which  powerfully  impacts 
Instruction,  learning  and  achievement  -  the  horrifying  slate  of  children's  lives.  I 
would  like  to  introduce  you  to  some  of  these  chilrJren. 

Robert  is  a  fourth  grade  student  He  was  lx»rn  drug  addicted.  His  mom  is 
dying  of  AIDS.  He  sleeps  at  Great-Grandma's  house  until  Grandma's  three  to 
eleven  workshlft  is  done.  He  Is  then  awakened  to  return  home  wHh  Grandma. 
Robert  cannot  remain  focused  on  his  schoolwork.  His  tjehavlor  Is  often  disruptive. 

Lisa,  five  and  Earl,  six  are  sister  and  brother.  Mom  Is  absent  much  of  the 
time.  They  arrive  at  school  each  morning  an  hour  before  the  doors  open  for 
breakfast.  They  have  not  eaten  since  school  lunch  the  previous  day. 

Jeff  is  a  first  grader.  His  kindergarten  year  was  filled  with  violent  outbursts 
which  affected  his  achievement  as  well  as  his  classmates'.  His  disturbing 
behavior  continues.  He  has  run  from  school  on  several  occasbns. 

James  Is  a  third  grader.  He  is  ADHD/  Attentton  Deficit  with  Hyperactive 
Disordered.  He  is  one  of  eight  children.  Mom  Is  thirty  years  old.  Jeff  is  functionally 
illiterate  and  ashamed. 

Gail  Is  gifted,  thoughtful  and  observant.  Stie  has  a  keen  sense  of  her 
world.  She  lives  with  Grandma  because  Mom  is  In  residential  detox.  Gail  Is  not 
achieving. 
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Darron  is  new  to  Rynn.  We  are  his  fifth  school  in  the  past  two  years.  He 
provokes  his  clasamates  with  foul  and  intimidating  language.  He  does  no  work. 
He  spends  his  nights  with  his  twenty-year  old  cousins  or  watches  R-rated  movies 
on  the  VCR  in  his  bedroom.  Mom  is  a  crack  addict. 

Because  of  the  conditions  of  our  students'  lives,  because  these  conditions 
impact  the  classroom,  because  teachers  and  students  struggle  together  to 
address  these  obstacles  while  trying  to  teach  and  learn,  we  find  our  children  and 
their  schools  in  dire  circumstances. 

If  expectations  of  teachers  and  their  work  are  to  change,  then  teachers^ 
professional  devetopment  must  change.  Professional  development  must  derive 
from  promising  research  that  embraces  what  we  know  of  cognitive  theory  ar>d  Its 
appBcation  to  the  classroom.  Professional  development  must  be  on-going.  It  must 
engender  continuous  reflection  and  evaluation,  it  must  be  flexible.  Teachers' 
strengths,  knowledge,  experiences  and  creativity  must  be  recognized,  valued  and 
used.  Teachers  must  share  in  curriculum,  instmctlon  and  assessment  decisbns. 
The  greater  our  knowledge,  the  more  refined  and  focused  our  skBIs,  the  better 
our  instructional  practice,  the  greater  our  involvement  in  decisions,  the  better  our 
students'  chances  for  academic  success. 

If  expectations  of  students  are  to  change,  then  resource  programs  must 
change.  Pull-out  programs  interrupt  learning  for  the  very  chiWren  whose 
achievement  demands  consistency  and  continuity.  Addltfonally.  an  instructional 
program  of  discrete  basic  skills  is  not  congruent  with  rich,  rigorous  content  and 
high  performance  standards  for  a>  chiklren. 

I  ctose  with  excerpts  from  a  poem,  A  Pledge  of  RespomlMHy  for  ChUdrmn 
by  Ina  Hughs.  Her  words  are  a  compelling  profile  of  our  public  school  children. 

We  accept  responsibility  for  those 

wlio  stare  at  photographers  from  behind  barbed  wire, 

wtio  cant  bound  down  the  street  In  rww  sneakers, 

wfx)  never  'counted  potatoes", 

who  are  bom  in  places  we  wouklrft  be  caught  dead, 

who  never  go  to  the  circus, 

wtio  tfvs  in  an  X-rated  worVJ. 
We  accept  responsibility  for  ttwse 

who  never  get  dessert, 

wix)  have  no  safe  blanket  to  drag  behind. 

who  watch  ttteir  parents  watch  them  die, 

who  can't  firx)  bread  to  steal, 

who  dont  have  rooms  to  dean  up, 

whose  pk^ures  arent  on  anybody's  dresser, 

wtiose  mortsters  are  real. 
We  accept  responsitslllty  for  those 

whose  nightmares  come  in  ttw  daytfrne, 

who  wBI  eat  anything. 

wfK>  have  never  seen  a  dentist. 

who  aren't  spoiled  by  anyt^ody, 

who  go  to  bed  hungry  and  cry  themselves  to  sleep, 

who  live  and  move,  but  have  no  being. 
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The  Chairman.  The  committee  stands  in  recess. 
[Whereupon,  at  1:22  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned.] 


NEW  DIRECTIONS  FOR  CHAPTER  1 


FRIDAY,  MARCH  18,  1994 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:00  a.m.,  in  room 
SD— 430,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy (chairman  of  the  committee)  presiaing. 

Present:  Senators  Kennedy,  Pell,  Simon,  Kassebaum  and  Hatch. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Kennedy 

The  Chairman.  We  will  come  to  order. 

Today  we  continue  our  series  of  hearings  on  ESEA.  On  Wednes- 
day, we  heard  very  interesting  testimony  that  laid  out  the  current 
status  of  Chapter  1,  and  it  is  clear  we  need  to  make  some  major 
changes. 

We  heard  from  Kati  Haycock,  for  instance,  who  told  us  that 
Philadelphia  schools  have  over  30  rules  that  they  have  to  comply 
with  just  to  participate  in  the  Chapter  1  program.  This  kind  of  bu- 
reaucratic administrative  burden  prevents  schools  from  concentrat- 
ing their  efforts  on  reaching  the  children  who  need  it  most.  They 
spend  most  of  their  time  filling  out  Government  forms  and  finan- 
cial reports. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  makes  Chapter  1  ineffective,  and 
we  need  to  develop  a  more  coherent  approach  for  schools  to  partici- 
pate in  these  categorical  programs. 

We  also  learned  that  the  proportion  of  disadvantaged  children 
among  all  school-age  children  has  increased  significantly,  and  yet 
40  percent  of  the  students  eligfible  to  receive  Chapter  1  funds  do 
not  get  served. 

Yesterday  we  had  a  successful  conference  on  Goals  2000,  and  we 
hope  to  enact  that  legislation  next  week.  Among  the  issues  before 
us  this  morning  is  how  to  fit  all  these  efforts  together  and  really 
support  schools  in  doing  a  better  job  of  helping  students. 

This  morning,  we  are  going  to  hear  some  specific  recommenda- 
tions about  what  we  might  do,  and  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from 
our  witnesses. 

We  are  also  looking  in  the  context  of  the  reauthorization  of  Head 
Start,  with  the  recommendations  that  have  been  made  by  the  bi- 

g artisan   commission   about  the  relationship  between  the   Head 
tart  program  and  the  schools. 

We  thus  have  that  Head  Start,  the  Chapter  1  programs,  the 
Goals  2000  pro-am,  the  School-to-Work  program,  and  features  of 
the  Serve  America  program,  which  is  some  $40  million  for  students 
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to  become  involved  in  service  pro-ams  in  their  community.  Then 
at  the  higher  end,  we  have  the  direct  loan  and  tuition  repayment 
programs,  as  well  as  the  other  aspects  of  the  Serve  America  vol- 
untary services  programs. 

So  we  are  attempting  to  look  at  this  more  holistically  in  terms 
of  what  is  happening  to  schools,  and  clearly,  this  is  an  enormously 
important  priority  for  this  committee  and  for  the  country.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  today's  hearing. 

Senator  Pell? 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  be  placed  in  the  record  so  we  can  move  on 
to  the  witnesses. 

The  Chairman.  Very  good.  It  will  be  so  included. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Pell  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Pell 

We  turn  our  attention  today  to  the  ways  in  which  the  Chapter 
1  program  might  be  improved  to  better  serve  the  educational  needs 
of  economically  disadvantaged  children  in  our  Nation. 

Many  of  the  proposed  reforms  are  already  contained  in  the  ad- 
ministration's legislation.  These  include  things  such  as  better 
targeting  of  Federal  funds,  lowering  the  threshold  for  schoolwide 
projects,  linking  this  legislation  to  school  reform,  focusing  on  the 
education  of  the  whole  child,  and  a  strong  emphasis  on  parental  in- 
volvement. 

The  witnesses  we  will  hear  from  today  have  spent  considerable 
time  and  effort  in  looking  at  the  Chapter  1  program  not  only  in 
terms  of  how  it  now  works  but  especially  in  how  it  should  be 
changed  if  we  are  to  ensure  that  the  education  of  our  most  at-risk 
children  is  of  the  highest  quality.  I  look  forward  to  what  they  have 
to  say. 

The  Chairman.  On  Panel  1,  we  have  testifying  this  morning 
David  Hombeck,  chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Chapter  1,  who 
will  give  us  the  commission's  recommendations  on  how  to  improve 
Chapter  1.  Mr.  Hombeck  is  the  former  commissioner  of  education 
in  Maryland  and  has  broad  experience  in  school  reform.  We  wel- 
come Mr.  Hombeck,  along  with  Bill  Taylor,  who  is  counsel  on  the 
Chapter  1  Commission,  and  who  is  always  welcome  by  this  commit- 
tee. He  does  a  lot  of  good  work  for  children  and  for  all  of  our  citi- 
zens in  making  this  a  fairer  country.  We  are  always  glad  to  see  you 
here. 

Mr.  Hombeck? 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  HORNBECK,  CHAIRMAN,  COMMISSION 

ON  CHAPTER  1 

Mr.  HoRNBECK.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here.  For  the  past  3  years,  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  as  the  chair  of  an  independent,  28-member 
commission  that  has  been  looking  at  the  Chapter  1  program,  and 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  share  with  you  a  summary  of  the 
commission's  conclusions  and  recommendations. 

Copies  of  this  full  report  have  been  previously  submitted  to  the 
committee. 
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I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  the  program  has  enjoyed  appropriate 
widespread  support  for  these  last  25  years.  The  youngsters  in  this 
country  who  have  improved  the  most  during  that  period  of  time 
have  been  youngsters  who  have  been  poor,  youngsters  who  have 
been  minority.  Unhappily,  that  improvement  has  come  only  at  the 
most  basic  skill  level,  at  a  time  when  the  achievement  levels  that 
are  necessary  to  function  effectively  in  this  world  have  been  going 
up  significantly. 

Some  of  the  testimony  that  you  referred  to  that  Kati  Haycock 
gave  formed  the  backdrop,  of  course,  to  the  work  of  the  Commission 
on  Chapter  1.  About  3  years  ago,  as  a  consequence  of  the  kinds  of 
facts  that  you  cited  arising  from  Philadelphia  and  otherwise,  a  re- 
sult of  that  data  and  the  conviction  that  the  kinds  of  results  that 
Eoor  youngsters  have  been  achieving,  we  asked  a  group  with  very 
road  and  deep  experience  to  see  whether  we  could  not  find  a  way 
to  make  Chapter  1  a  good  deal  more  effective.  And  the  object  was 
to  close  the  achievement  gap.  We  knew  the  Nation  could  not  afford 
to  continue  to  squander  what  is  a  verv  precious  human  resource, 
and  we  need  all  young  people  to  be  fully  productive.  They  need  to 
be  able  to  think,  to  analyze,  to  communicate,  to  use  their  minds 
well.  But  our  experience  told  us  that  despite  congressional  efforts, 
particularly  in  1988,  to  improve  Chapter  1,  it  simply  was  not  work- 
ing. 

The  time  for  making  changes  on  the  margins  had  passed,  and 
Chapter  1  needed  to  change  in  very  significant  ways. 

Among  the  specific  problems  we  found  was  that  the  program's 
emphasis  on  tying  dollars  to  individual  students  is  pushing  schools 
to  use  practices  that  just  do  not  work  when  it  comes  to  raising  the 
achievement  of  students,  like  pullout  programs  and  the  extensive 
use  of  teacher  aides;  they  are  simply  not  educationally  sound.  Sec- 
ond, the  mandated  use  of  the  No.  2  pencil,  the  "fill  in  the  bubble" 
test,  no  longer  makes  any  sense.  Third,  the  funds  are  distributed 
too  thinly  to  make  sufficient  difference  in  schools  with  heavy  con- 
centrations of  poor  children. 

And  finally,  another  example  is  the  incentive  system  and  its  per- 
versity, withdrawing  money  from  schools  that  do  in  fact  make 
progress. 

Our  experience  has  proved  that  the  theory  of  adding  on,  of  sim- 
ply trying  to  remediate,  is  not  going  to  do  the  job.  Wnile  this  ap- 
proach may  have  worked  okay  when  the  goal  was  limited  to  very 
basic  skills,  it  does  not  work  with  more  complex  skills.  When  the 
goals  are  higher,  no  matter  how  wonderful  the  special  program 
may  be  or  how  dedicated  the  staff  or  how  well-designed  the  mate- 
rials, simply  to  g^ve  25  or  30  minutes  in  a  pull-out  program  to  a 
group  of  kids  facing  the  issues  that  they  face,  again,  is  not  going 
to  produce  the  kind  of  high  achievement  in  math  and  science  and 
English  and  history  and  geography  that  is  necessary. 

If  we  want  all  of  our  youngsters  to  master  high  levels  of  knowl- 
edge and  skills,  it  is  going  to  require  building  good  schools,  not  just 
good  programs. 

So  the  real  question  for  our  commission  was  how  do  you  take  a 
program  that  has  financed  add-on  services  and  turn  it  into  an  en- 
gine for  improving  whole  schools  that  serve  concentrations  of  poor 
children  in  order  to  focus  on  their  achievement?  And  our  answer 
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to  that  was  that  the  program  had  to  be  overhauled  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. 

We  present  to  you  an  eight-part  framework  for  doing  that.  Hap- 
pily, it  is  also  a  framework  that  is,  in  my  judg^inent,  reflected  rath- 
er explicitly  in  Goals  2000.  First,  States  would  be  asked  to  set 
clear,  high  standards  for  what  all  students  should  know  and  be 
able  to  do.  These  would  be  the  same  for  all  students,  poor  and  rich, 
minority  and  white. 

Second,  the  tests  that  are  required  have  to  be  as  rich  as  the  re- 
sults that  you  have  identified.  You  cannot  have  terrific  perform- 
ance standards  set  and  lousy  tests.  You  are  going  to  get  what  you 
test,  and  as  a  consequence.  States  are  going  to  need  to  develop  new 
assessments  and  eliminate  the  low-level  norm-referenced  tests  that 
have  been  our  history. 

Third,  instead  of  continuing  to  give  parents  relatively  useless  in- 
formation about  stanines  and  percentiles,  we  need  to  be  in  a  pos- 
ture of  really  telling  them  how  they  are  doing  against  those  stand- 
ards, what  the  school  is  doing,  and  very  importantly,  what  they  the 
parents  can  do  to  actually  help  their  kids  achieve  those  standards. 

Fourth  and  very  importantly,  we  have  just  got  to  invest  gener- 
ously— and  we  recommend  at  least  20  percent  of  the  total  Chapter 
1  resources — in  professional  development.  In  effect,  we  are  asking 
people  to  do  things  in  a  radically  diflTerent  way  than  it  was  done 
to  them  when  they  were  in  elementary  and  secondary  school,  than 
they  were  taught  in  teacher  training  institutions,  and  that  they 
have  seen  role-modelled  in  their  own  teaching  experience.  And  you 
do  not  do  that  by  osmosis.  You  simply  cannot  send  a  directive  out 
that  says  you  will  be  pleased  to  know  you  are  part  of  an  outcome- 
based,  consequences-driven,  site-based-managed  system,  and  let  us 
know  how  it  works  out.  We  have  to  provide  the  kind  of  support  in 
professional  development  terms  that  is  central. 

Fifth,  fimdin^  should  be  concentrated  more  heavily  in  schools 
with  concentrations  of  poor  children.  These  dollars  should  be  used 
to  encourage  States  to  reduce  the  substantial  disparities  within 
their  borders,  in  the  educational  resources  that  are  invested  in  dif- 
ferent communities. 

Sixth,  current  requirements  that  force  schools  to  tie  dollars  to  in- 
dividual students  should  be  eliminated.  So  too  should  reverse  in- 
centives in  the  current  law.  Dollars  should  flow  simply  according 
to  the  enrollment  of  poor  children. 

Seventh,  schools  should  continue  to  be  encouraged  to  use  dollars 
to  help  coordinate  health  and  social  service  delivery  to  students. 

And  finally,  schools  should  actually  be  held  accountable  for  re- 
sults. The  accountability  system  now  is  an  accountability  simply  for 
dollars;  never  mind  whether  the  youngsters  can  do  matn  and 
science  and  English  and  history  and  geography,  and  think  and 
solve  problems  and  integrate  knowledge.  We  have  suggested  that 
those  who  make  progress  in  getting  larger  numbers  oi  students  to 
State  standards  should  be  rewarded,  and  that  those  who  do  not 
make  progpress  should  receive  help,  and  consequences  should  be 
more  severe  oVer  time. 

In  the  end,  what  we  have  proposed  is  a  wholly  new  framework 
for  the  education  of  disadvantaged  children.  It  has  eight  parts,  but 
it  should  not  be  conceived  as  a  menu  of  eight  different  things  from 
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which  one  picks  and  chooses.  One  of  the  weak  parts  of  education 
reform  all  over  this  country  for  the  last  25  years  has  been  its  piece- 
meal approach.  Groals  2000  is  characterized  by  a  look  at  systems; 
so  should  Chapter  1  and  ESEA. 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  commission  has  been  too  bold,  that 
the  changes  we  propose  are  too  big.  Indeed,  that  is  probably  the 
reason  why,  while  they  adopted  many  of  the  commission's  rec- 
ommendations, both  the  administration  and  the  House  stopped 
short  of  adopting  the  whole  framework. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  about  the  following  problems  in 
H.R.  6.  First,  H.R.  6  does  not  provide  sufficient  concentration  of 
Chapter  1  dollars  in  schools  and  districts  with  high  concentrations 
of  poverty.  Although  the  administration  proposed  a  bold  concentra- 
tion scheme,  the  House  chose  to  provide  increases  for  virtually  all 
districts  instead. 

Second,  H.R.  6  extends  the  option  for  schoolwide  use  of  Chapter 
1  dollars  only  to  schools  with  60  percent  or  more  of  their  children 
in  poverty.  This  means  that  most  Chapter  1  schools  will  continue 
to  be  barred  from  using  their  dollars  in  what  we  think  is  the  only 
way  likely  to  significantly  improve  student  achievement,  that  is,  to 
improve  the  whole  school. 

Third,  H.R.  6  does  not  invest  nearly  enough  in  that  area  of  pro- 
fessional development.  If  educators  in  schools  serving  poor  children 
are  to  be  successful  in  getting  their  students  to  nigh  levels  of 
achievement,  they  will  need  considerable  help. 

Finally,  H.R.  6  does  not  go  far  enough,  in  our  judgment,  in  using 
Federal  leadership  and  Federal  leverage  to  induce  States  more 
nearly  to  equalize  the  educational  opportunities  of  students  in  poor 
and  rich  communities. 

Taken  together,  these  problems  undermine  the  intent  of  the  leg- 
islation and  result  in  what  is  at  best  a  mixed  set  of  signals  to  State 
and  local  educators.  We  urge  that  signal  from  Congress  to  school 
boards,  teachers,  and  administrators  across  the  land  to  be  clear 
and  unambiguous. 

The  following  is  the  message  that  should  be  sent  by  Congress  to 
educators  throughout  the  country:  You  hold  in  your  hands  the  keys 
to  the  future  for  poor  and  minority  children.  If  you  have  high  ex- 
pectations for  their  achievement,  establish  clear  standards  for  stu- 
dent work,  employ  instructional  practices  with  demonstrated  effec- 
tiveness, and  enlist  parents  and  others  in  reducing  barriers  to 
learning,  your  students  absolutely  will  achieve  at  mucn  higher  lev- 
els. You  make  the  decisions  on  how  to  get  students  to  high  stand- 
ards and  how  to  spend  your  Chapter  1  money.  Rather  than  second- 
guessing  your  decisions,  we  will  invest  heavily  in  assuring  that 
your  knowledge  and  skills  are  at  their  peak  and  that  you  have  ade- 
quate resources  at  your  disposal,  and  then  hold  you  accountable  for 
results. 

Thank  you  again  for  letting  me  present  these  recommendations, 
and  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr,  Hombeck  may  be  found  in  the 
appendix.] 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much  for  very  succinct  but  pow- 
erful testimony. 

Before  getting  into  questions,  I  will  recognize  Senator  Hatch. 
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Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Hatch 

Senator  Hatch.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  it,  be- 
cause I  have  to  leave  today,  and  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  few 
words  about  this.  And  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  have  sched- 
uled several  hearings  on  Chapter  1  and  the  changes  that  have  been 
recommended.  I  intend  to  review  this  testimony  very  carefully. 

I  should  say  at  the  outset  that  I  agree  with  some  of  the  changes 
that  you  have  put  in  this  bill  and  that  President  Clinton  has  rec- 
ommended, such  as  changing  the  percentage  of  Chapter  1-eligible 
children  that  determines  a  Chapter  1  school. 

Chapter  1  has  been  a  centerpiece  of  our  Nation's  educational  as- 
sistance effort  for  many  years.  I  agree  that  no  program  should  be 
reauthorized  without  a  thorough  review  from  time  to  time. 
Changes  should  be  made  when  we  can  identify  weaknesses  that 
can  be  strengthened,  flaws  that  must  be  corrected,  or  unfairness 
that  must  be  righted. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  the  work  that  has  already  been  done  by 
Secretary  Riley  and  by  my  colleagues  on  the  Labor  Committee  to 
undertake  this  process.  While  I  expect  we  will  have  our  disagree- 
ments as  we  go  along,  I  believe  this  bill,  S.  1513,  and  of  course, 
the  Title  I  component,  to  be  of  such  paramount  importance  that  we 
must  work  together  to  achieve  Senate  and,  I  hope,  congressional 
consensus. 

I  hope  this  consensus-building  exercise  will  also  extend  to  devel- 
oping the  distribution  formula  under  Title  I.  I  do  not  expect  every 
Senator  on  this  committee,  or  every  member  of  the  House  commit- 
tee, to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  own  States  to  Utah,  but  I  do 
expect  that  Utah  and  a  large  number  of  other  States  similarly  af- 
fected will  be  treated  fairly  in  the  deliberations  over  the  formula. 

My  idea  of  a  Chapter  1  formula  is  represented  by  S.  14,  which 
I  introduced  on  the  first  day  of  the  103rd  Congress,  although  I  hold 
no  illusion  that  the  Congress  will  adopt  that  particular  formula. 
But  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  be  amenable,  as  I  am,  to  working 
something  out  on  the  formula  that  will  take  the  demographics  and 
educational  needs  of  all  States  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  holding  these 
hearings,  you  and  Senator  Pell  for  your  efforts  in  this  area,  and  I 
hope  we  can  work  out  a  more  equitable  arrangement  for  everybody 
as  we  continue  to  push  this  bill  through  the  Congress. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  look  forward  to  work- 
ing closely  with  you.  Senator  Hatch,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  your 
continued  interest  in  the  program. 

Senator  Hatch.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hombeck,  you  make  a  strong  point  about 
the  dollars  following  the  child,  and  I  think  all  of  us  have  seen 
enough  situations  where  that  has  worked  inadequately.  So  you  rec- 
ommend that  we  have  a  greater  concentration  of  funds  in  the  areas 
of  greatest  poverty  and  that  we  deal  with  the  educational  challenge 
in  a  more  holistic  way.  And  we  are  certainly  hopeful  that  we  can 
do  that,  but  if  we  are  not  able  to  get  that  kind  of  high  concentra- 
tion— and  these  days,  we  are  dealing  with  some  tough  political  re- 
alities, as  you  well  know,  in  changing  the  formula,  and  I  think  all 
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of  us  on  this  committee  are  going  to  do  the  best  we  can  to  try  to 
follow  those  recommendations — but  how  do  you  ensure  that  we  are 
really  going  to  give  focus  and  attention  to  the  needy  children  in 
these  schools?  People  will  probably  come  back  and  ask,  well,  if  you 
are  going  to  do  it  for  the  whole  educational  system,  or  all  the 
schools,  why  don't  we  just  have  revenue-sharing.  We  are  going  to 
hear  a  lot  about  just  putting  all  the  programs  together  and  giving 
funding  to  the  schools,  and  I  think  we  are  going  to  hear  a  modifica- 
tion along  that  line  from  Congressman  Hoyer. 

And  quite  frankly,  in  Groals  2000,  we  have  given  a  lot  of  flexibil- 
We  are  caught  in  this,  and  we  have  given  a  lot  of  flexibility  to 
Stats  and  even  more  to  six  States  and  a  number  of  the  scnool 
districts  to  try  to  deal  with  it.  In  the  testimony  last  week,  we  saw 
that  book  of  applications  for  Chapter  1  in  Philadelphia.  Regulations 
are  also  a  problem  in  labor  training  progn*ams,  where  we  nave  123 
of  them  in  six  different  agencies.  So  we  obviously  have  to  try  to  do 
this  with  enormous  overheads  and  inefficiencies. 

How  do  you  respond  to  that  kind  of  a  challenge? 

Mr.  HoRNBECK.  The  key  factor  is  reflected  in  what  in  effect  is 
Component  8  of  our  set  of  suggestions,  and  that  is  to  look  at  the 
issues  of  accountability  very  differently  than  we  have  in  the  past. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  standards  and  assessment,  as  we  rec- 
ommend that  we  do,  there  needs  to  be  genuine  consequence  at- 
tached to  whether  or  not  schools  achieve  those.  And  if  in  fact  you 
define  the  progress  or,  as  we  called  it  in  our  report,  adequate 
progress,  by  yoimgsters  who  previously  would  have  been  character- 
ized as  Chapter  1  children,  and  tie  directly  to  the  achievement  or 
the  nonachievement  of  those  results  rewards  and  assistance  and 
penalties,  then  that  stands  on  its  head  our  present  system  of  re- 
warding or  penalizing  people  based  on  process  and  input  to  one 
that  is  based  on  whether  kids  in  fact  can  actually  do  math  and 
science  and  English  and  so  on. 

So  one  of  the  really  key  factors  in  offering  up  the  flexibility  that 
is  suggested  here  is  the  enforcement  system  that  comes  along  be- 
hind it,  or  the  accountability  system.  Frankly,  at  both  the  State 
and  the  Federal  level,  we  have  not  done  as  good  a  job  in  thinking 
through  the  accountability  system  as  we  have  in  creating  a  new 
"god"  in  the  flexibility  feature.  And  those  two  things  are  the  two 
sides,  equally  important,  of  the  same  coin.  So  we  would  underline 
very  significantly  a  hard-edged  accountability  system  that  is  fo- 
cused on  results. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  probably  making  two  points — 
one,  the  needs  of  the  child,  and  two,  the  whole  system.  With  re- 
spect to  children,  you  are  talking  about  doing  evaluations  through 
portfolios  and  other  kinds  of  assessments — cnildren,  for  example, 
can   work   together   and  make  presentations   or  develop   certain 

Projects.  We  have  seen  a  number  of  these  kinds  of  systems  that 
ave  been  put  in  place  in  several  schools  that  I  have  seen  in  Bos- 
ton. So,  you  are  getting  away  from  the  kind  of  testing  that  you  re- 
ferred to  in  your  testimony.  How  are  we  going  to  know  in  terms 
of  the  schools? 

Mr.  HoRNBECK.  We  would  offer  the  suggestion — ^there  are  a  num- 
ber of  ways  one  can  do  it — ^but  we  believe  that  there  needs  to  be 
defined  increasing  proportions  of  successful  students  measured  in 
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the  way  you  have  just  described,  and  that  there  needs  to  be  defined 
a  certain  amount  of  "adequate  progress."  Now,  we  defined  it  in  our 
report,  and  goodness  knows,  there  are  other  percentages  that  could 
be  put  to  it,  but  our  research  suggested  that  it  was  reasonable  to 
expect  an  average  of  a  5  percent  increase  each  year  in  the  propor- 
tion of  successful  Chapter  1  students.  And  if  there  is,  then  that 
would  represent  satisfactory.  It  is  a  continuous  improvement 
model.  You  cannot  stay  where  you  are.  You  cannot  stagnate. 

And  if  you  pinpoint  increasing  proportions  of  youngsters,  then 
over  a  period  of  time,  we  will  get  out  of  this  quagmire  we  are  pres- 
ently in,  where  kids  just  sit  there  forever. 

Tne  Chairman.  That  is  obviouslv  hopeful.  Do  you  have  some  ex- 
amples of  where  this  is  being  done?  For  example,  Kentucky  has  un- 
dertaken a  rather  dramatic  review  of  its  educational  system  and  is 
moving  forward  in  some  of  these  areas.  We  heard  testimony  where 
they  have  been  able  to  reflect  about  a  10  percent  increase  in  4th 
grade  math.  This  gets  into  pretty  fuzzy — not  fuzzy  for  you,  because 
you  know  exactly  what  you  mean — ^but  at  least  it  is  fuzzy  for  a  lot 
of  people  who  have  been  looking  at  this  in  a  different  way.  And  I 
am  just  wondering  if  you  could  give  us,  either  today  or  afterwards, 
some  of  the  places  which  we  comd  use  as  illustrations  of  successes. 

Mr.  HoRNBECK.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  that.  Senator.  Kentucky  is 
the  most  fully-developed  example  of  what  we  are  talking  about  at 
the  moment.  There  are  those  who  would  characterize  some  of  what 
we  have  suggested  here  as  "Buck  Rogers"  to  be  developed  next  cen- 
tury sometime  stuff.  Not  true.  The  fact  is  that  we  can  go  ahead  and 
move  toward  this  right  now,  and  Kentucky  has  set  up  a  system  in 
which  very  high  levels  of  achievement  are  expected.  Definitions  of 
adequate  progress  are  in  place,  and  a  new  incentive  system  has 
been  put  into  place  that,  among  other  things,  ties  decisionmaking 
authority  and  financial  bonuses  of  school  teams — not  individual 
teachers,  but  school  teams — ^to  the  actual  achievement  of  kids.  So 
it  is  working.  It  is  not  something  that  is  part  of  some  college  theo- 
retical seminar  someplace. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  very  helpful.  I  think  also  the  focus 
on  professional  development  is  very,  very  important.  We  are  cer- 
tainly going  to  try  to  do  that  with  regard  to  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram. I  think  the  points  you  make  are  absolutely  on  target. 

Senator  Kassebaum? 

Senator  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  apologies  for  being  late, 
and  Dr.  Hornbeck,  I  am  sorry  to  miss  your  comments  because  I 
have  always  valued  your  observations  on  education. 

Has  Dr.  Hornbeck  offered  his  testimony  already? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  I  thought  maybe  you  and  Senator  Pell  had 
done  all  the  talking. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  think  we  have  been  talking  here  for  30 
minutes — that  is  sometimes  true,  but  it  does  not  happen  to  be  in 
this  case.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Kassebaum.  I  know  that  in  Chapter  1,  you  have  alw^s 
felt  strongly  about  parental  involvement  in  education  as  we  all  do. 
But  it  is  my  understanding  that  you  had  been  discouraged  with  the 
current  provisions  imder  Chapter  1  regarding  increasing  parental 
involvement  and  how  that  could  be  accomplished.  We  all  know  that 
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it  is  not  easy  to  design  something  here  that  is  going  to  accomplish 
that  out  there,  but  I  wondered  if  you  have  addressed  that,  or  if  you 
have  any  thoughts  about  ways  we  could  improve  the  law  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  HORNBECK.  I  am  glad  you  asked  me  about  that,  Senator. 
Where  that  impression  of  discouragement  may  have  come  from  is 
some  skepticism  about  how  important  simply  including  parents  in 
governance  context  is  to  whether  kids  actually  achieve.  So  in  addi- 
tion in  the  Chapter  1  Commission  to  encouraging  the  involvement 
of  parents  in  the  governance  mechanisms,  we  have  placed  some 
considerably  more  emphasis  on  substantively  trying  to  help  parents 
help  their  youngsters  through  such  initiatives  as  family  literacy 
prog^rams,  programs  like  the  Parents  As  Teachers  program,  which 
was  pioneered  in  Missouri  and  I  think  now  exists  in  30  or  35 
States. 

So  we  have  tended  in  the  Chapter  1  Commission  to  shift  our  at- 
tention a  little  bit  from  the  governance  focus  that  used  to  dominate 
the  parental  role  in  Chapter  1  to  add  to  that  the  point  of  develop- 
ing capacity  of  parents  to  help  kids. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  my  apologies 
again;  I  look  forward  to  reading  your  testimony. 

Mr.  HoRNBECK.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Pell? 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  have  just  one  question,  and  that  is  what  is  the  percentage  of 
Chapter  1  children  now  being  served  under  the  progjram  who  are 
not  in  poverty?  Do  you  have  a  feel  for  that? 

Mr.  HoRNBECK.  I  am  not  sure  what  the  answer  to  that  is.  Sen- 
ator. Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  come  up  with  that  number,  and  we 
will  get  it  to  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Pell.  Just  a  guesstimate.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon? 

Senator  Simon.  I  regret  I  was  not  here  for  your  testimony,  and 
I  apologize.  I  am  not  well  enough  informed  on  tne  basis  of  your  tes- 
timony here  yet  to  ask  any  questions. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  It  was  very,  very  helpful. 
We  appreciate  it,  and  we  will  be  keeping  in  touch  with  you. 

Mr.  HORNBECK.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  On  Panel  2,  we  have  Michael  Feuer,  director  of 
the  Board  on  Testing  and  Assessment,  which  is  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council.  Mr.  Feuer  will  give  us  some  advice  on  as- 
sessments. 

Also,  we  have  Dr.  Iris  Rotberg,  director  of  the  Rand  study  on 
"Improving  the  Education  of  Low-Income  Students." 

And  finally,  we  have  Phyllis  McClure,  who  is  the  chair  of  the 
Independent  Review  Panel. 

All  three  of  the  witnesses  on  Panel  2  will  be  sharing  the  results 
of  their  respective  studies  and  discussing  the  recommendations  re- 
sulting from  their  findings. 

We  are  glad  to  have  all  of  you  here,  and  we  will  start  off  with 
Dr.  Feuer. 
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STATEMENTS  OF  MICHAEL  J.  FEUER,  DIRECTOR,  BOARD  ON 
TESTING  AND  ASSESSMENT,  NATIONAL  RESEARCH  COUN- 
CIL,  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES;  IRIS  C.  ROTBERG, 
DIRECTOR,  RAND  STUDY  ON  TEDERAL  OPTIONS  FOR  IM- 
PROVING THE  EDUCATION  OF  LOW-INCOME  STUDENTS"; 
AND  PHYLLIS  McCLURE,  CHAIR,  INDEPENDENT  REVIEW 
PANEL,  NATIONAL  ASSESSMENT  OF  CHAPTER  1 

Mr.  Feuer.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  subcommittee.  My  name  is  Michael  Feuer,  and  I  am  the 
staff  director  of  the  Board  on  Testing  and  Assessment  at  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council,  which  is  the  operating  arm  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

Prior  to  joining  the  NRC  last  vear,  I  was  the  senior  analyst  and 
project  director  at  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  where  I 
conducted  a  comprehensive  study  of  testing  in  American  schools 
that  was  released  in  March  of  1992. 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify  this  morning, 
but  I  want  to  make  clear  that  my  remarks  do  not  necessarily  re- 
flect the  opinions  of  the  Board  or  the  National  Research  Council  or 
the  National  Academy. 

I  have  a  summary  of  my  testimony,  and  I  would  just  ask  that 
the  written  statement  be  included  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  testimonies  will  be  printed  in  the  record 
as  if  given. 

Mr.  Feuer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  reauthorization  of  ESEA,  coupled  with  the  Goals  2000:  Edu- 
cate America  Act,  are  watershed  events  in  American  educational 
history.  If  these  bills  are  passed,  we  will  for  the  first  time  attempt 
to  implement  a  national  system  of  educational  goals,  a  system  of 
standards  to  guide  the  learning  and  performance  content  of  what 
is  learned  by  all  students  as  well  as  their  opportunities  to  learn, 
and  we  will  have  some  kind  of  system  of  nationally  certified  vol- 
untarv  State  and  local  examinations  aligned  to  those  standards. 

To  borrow  from  the  vernacular  of  today's  youth,  this  is  an  "awe- 
some" undertaking.  And  those  who  complain  that  our  school  system 
is  slow  to  innovate  would  do  well  to  consider  the  enormity  of  this 
enterprise. 

The  current  status  of  Chapter  1  testing  is  the  result  of  a  gradual 
accumulation   of  good   intentions   run   amok.    In    1965,   Congress 

gassed  the  original  ESEA,  and  with  an  amendment  introduced  by 
enator  Robert  Kennedy,  included  provisions  to  assure  parents  and 
taxpayers  that  their  money  would  not  disappear  into  the  interstices 
of  local  school  budgets  and  that  this  new  Federal  experiment  in  as- 
sisting poor  children  would  be  held  accountable. 

Over  time,  though,  these  evaluation  and  accountability  require- 
ments under  Chapter  1  have  ballooned  and  have  led  to  substantial 
increases  in  the  frequency  and  significance  of  standardized  testing 
of  all  students.  Today,  American  students  are  perhaps  the  most 
tested  of  any  in  the  world. 

We  are  on  the  cusp  of  a  major  reform  here,  and  as  we  move  for- 
ward into  this  new  era  of  education  policy,  we  would  do  well  to 
pause  for  a  moment  and  consider  some  basic  principles  of  appro- 
priate testing  and  assessment  practice. 
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Testing  has  served  three  basic  functions — ^to  aid  teachers  and 
students  by  dia^osing  learning  needs,  styles,  and  problems;  to 
monitor  systemwide  educational  outcomes,  and  to  facilitate  better 
decisions,  informed  decisions,  about  selection  and  credentialling  of 
individual  students. 

These  three  purposes  of  testing  share  a  common  assumption, 
that  is,  that  information  about  learning  can  support  improved  deci- 
sionmaking. But  they  differ  quite  significantly  in  the  kinds  of  infor- 
mation they  seek  and  in  the  types  of  decisions  they  can  effectively 
support. 

Test  results  appropriate  for  some  decisions  may  be  simply  inap- 
propriate for  others.  So  for  example,  if  the  goal  is  to  monitor  the 
overall  progress  of  a  program  such  as  Chapter  1,  that  does  not  nec- 
essarily require  the  testing  of  all  students  on  a  regular,  annual 
cycle.  I  would  suggest  that  sampling  methods  as  developed  by  the 
National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  over  the  last  3  dec- 
ades would  be  a  good  place  to  start  for  some  innovative  ways  to  ap- 
proach that  national  assessment  function. 

Let  me  add  a  caveat  here,  and  that  is  that  what  is  implicit  in 
much  of  today's  debate  about  standards  and  assessment  is  the  be- 
lief that  testing  can  actually  serve  a  fourth  purpose,  and  that  is  to 
motivate  teaching  and  learning.  Now,  this  view,  ironically,  is  often 
espoused  by  the  same  people  who  point  the  finger  of  blame  at  tests 
for  their  role  in  "dummying  down"  the  curriculum  and  lowering  our 
expectations  of  students.  These  critics  disparage  teaching  to  the 
test  when  the  test  requires  recall  of  isolated  facts  and  uses  mul- 
tiple choice  items,  but  they  tend  to  endorse  the  concept  when  the 
test  consists  of  so-called  "authentic  tasks"  that  would  be  good  for 
teachers  and  students  to  practice  for. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  undesirable  consequences  of  high- 
stakes  testing  can  occur  regardless  of  the  test's  format  or  content. 
This  idea  of  using  testing  in  a  motivational  function  is  one  that 
needs  to  be  approached  with  caution. 

As  a  reminder,  one  of  the  goals  of  the  1988  Amendments  to 
ESEA  was  in  fact  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  higher-order  analj^- 
ical  problem-solving  skills.  The  research  evidence  to  date,  however, 
suggest  that  in  fact  the  increased  testing  and  the  ratcheting  up  of 
consequences  pegged  to  test  performance  have  had  quite  the  oppo- 
site effect. 

The  lesson  from  that  experience  is  that  using  testing  as  an  in- 
strument of  policy  is  fraught  with  uncertainties  and  vulnerable  to 
all  kinds  of  unintended  consequences. 

In  conclusion 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  that  point.  Could  you  spell 
that  out  a  little  bit  for  me,  the  significance  of  that? 

Mr.  Feuer.  If  we  think  of  tests  as  vehicles  to  motivate  students 
and  teachers  to  do  a  better  job,  one  needs  to  be  very  careful  about 
the  way  consequences  are  attached  to  test  results,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  do  not  want,  once  again,  to  lead  down  a  road  of  nar- 
rowing everyone's  attention  onto  test- taking  skills  and  emphasizing 
the  kinds  of  skills  that  lead  to  better  test  performance  without  un- 
derlying improvements  in  the  real  knowledge  base.  That  is  the 
main  point. 
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And  in  fact,  one  conclusion  that  I  would  draw  from  the  history 
of  testing  in  American  schools  is  that  we  have  a  habit  of  using  tests 
in  ways  that  really  go  well  beyond  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  designed.  The  potential  influence  of  Chapter  1  or  Title  I  test- 
ing on  many  of  the  other  testing  and  assessment  activities  in 
American  education  leads  me  to  conclude  that  we  might  consider 
some  legislative  or  regulatory  provisions  to  ensure  a  more  appro- 
priate test  use,  and  that  is  making  sure  that  tests  are  used  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  constructed  and  validated. 

In  the  spirit  of  keeping  within  a  5-minute  time  frame,  I  will  con- 
clude with  that  and  thank  the  committee  for  this  opportunity  and 
welcome  any  additional  questions  that  you  might  have. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Feuer  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Rotberg? 

Ms.  Rotberg.  Senator  Kennedy,  members  of  the  committee,  I 
would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  the 
study  of  Chapter  1  that  I  directed  at  the  Rand  Corporation. 

I  will  begin  by  summarizing  the  major  conclusions  of  our  study 
and  then  discuss  our  recommendations.  I  have  also  submitted  more 
detailed  testimony  for  the  record. 

First,  Chapter  1  money  goes  to  almost  three-fourths  of  all  ele- 
mentary schools  and  more  than  a  third  of  the  Nation's  secondary 
schools.  It  supports  almost  any  kind  of  reasonable  education  inter- 
vention. It  serves  millions  of  children — I  should  say  that  less  than 
half  of  the  children  served,  however,  are  poor — and  it  serves  these 
children  particularly  by  providing  supplemental  reading  and  math- 
ematics instruction.  It  benefits  many  of  those  it  serves. 

Second,  the  program  has  virtually  no  impact  on  overall  school 
quality.  It  has  not  kept  up  with  the  needs  either  in  poor  inner 
cities  or  in  rural  schools.  As  designed  and  as  funded,  it  cannot  lead 
to  fundamental  schoolwide  improvements.  It  cannot  significantly 
affect  the  quality  of  education  in  poor  communities.  This  is  because 
the  amount  of  funding  is  small  in  relation  to  overall  education  ex- 
penditures and  because  the  ftinds  are  widely  disbursed.  Indeed, 
Chapter  1  funds  go  to  almost  half  of  the  elementary  schools  in  the 
country  with  a  few  as  10  percent  poor  children.  This  money  is 
spread  too  thinly. 

Third,  public  school  expenditures  vary  tremendously  among 
States,  districts,  and  schools  in  a  district.  Chapter  1  does  not  make 
a  dent  in  the  difference.  Less  money  is  devoted  to  the  education  of 
many  Chapter  1  participants  even  after  the  addition  of  Chapter  1 
frinds  than  is  devoted  to  the  education  of  other  and  particularly 
more  affluent  children  across  the  Nation. 

For  example,  in  Illinois,  school  districts  spend  between  roughly 
$2,400  and  $8,300  per  student.  The  100  poorest  districts  in  Texas 
spend  an  average  of  just  under  $3,000  per  student.  The  100 
wealthiest  districts,  however,  spend  an  average  of  about  $7,200. 

A  judge  in  a  school  finance  case  put  it  this  way,  and  I  quote:  "If 
money  is  inadequate  to  improve  education,  the  residents  of  poor 
districts  should  at  least  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  be  dis- 
appointed by  its  failure." 
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Fourth,  large  inequalities  in  education  resources  occur  within 
school  districts  as  well  as  among  districts  in  States.  Some  schools 
have  half  the  resources  of  other  schools  even  within  the  same  dis- 
trict. On  average,  these  schools  with  high  proportions  of  low-income 
and  minority  students — precisely  the  schools  that  should  be  tar- 
geted by  Chapter  1  funds — are  the  schools  that  receive  less  money. 

Our  study  recommends  three  basic  changes.  First,  increase 
Chapter  1  funding  for  the  Nation's  lowest  income  school  districts 
and  schools.  Concentrate  the  funds.  Merge  the  present  basic  and 
concentration  grant  formulas  into  a  single  weighted  formula  that 
provides  more  money  per  poor  child  as  the  concentration  of  poor 
children  in  a  district  increases. 

Under  the  formula  we  propose,  almost  all  districts  currently  eli- 
gible for  Chapter  1  would  continue  to  receive  some  funding.  In 
practice,  the  level  of  funding  in  a  district  would  depend  on  the  com- 
bined effects  of  both  the  overall  Chapter  1  appropriations  and  the 
degree  of  weighting  for  low-income  districts  built  into  the  formula. 

However,  because  of  the  needs  of  low-income  districts,  we  rec- 
ommend the  use  of  a  formula  weighted  by  concentration  of  poor 
children,  regardless  of  the  overall  level  of  Chapter  1  appropriations. 

Our  second  recommendation  is  to  reformulate  how  Chapter  1 
funds  are  used  in  a  school.  If  sufficient  Chapter  1  funding  is  avail- 
able, we  propose  that  the  funds  go  to  encourage  school-wide  im- 
provement for  the  broad  range  of  low-income  children  in  the 
schools.  This  change  could  dramatically  improve  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  lowest  income  children.  The  purpose  is  to  provide 
the  poorer  schools  with  the  resources  needed  to  make  comprehen- 
sive changes  in  their  education  programs. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  however,  that  if  the  current  limited 
Chapter  1  resources  went  into  a  school's  overall  budget,  many  chil- 
dren now  receiving  special  services  would  probably  lose  them,  while 
the  overall  quality  of  the  education  program  would  not  improve  no- 
ticeably. This  is  simply  because  the  funding  is  low.  It  is  hardly 
meaningful  to  recommend  school-wide  projects  in  a  school  that  re- 
ceives only  enough  Chapter  1  funds  to  hire  perhaps  an  additional 
part-time  teacher  or  aide.  This  is  very  commonly  the  case  in  Chap- 
ter 1  schools.  That  level  of  funding  and  level  of  staffing  is  simply 
not  going  to  permit  the  school  to  make  basic,  comprehensive 
changes,  no  matter  how  good  our  intentions. 

If  the  school  does  not  have  to  have  sufficient  resources,  we  might 
consider  the  possibility  of  letting  children  continue  to  receive  sup- 
plemental services. 

Our  third  recommendation  relates  to  what  we  believe  is  one  of 
the  greatest  problems  in  U.S.  public  education — the  large  disparity 
in  expenditures  across  school  districts.  One  option  for  addressing 
this  disparity  that  we  recommended  in  our  report  was  to  use  the 
Chapter  2  program,  which  is  essentially  general  aid  to  education, 
as  the  base  for  a  system  of  fiscal  incentives  to  encourage  States  to 
narrow  the  expenditure  differential  between  rich  and  poor  school 
districts. 

It  appears  feasible  with  available  data  to  assess  both  the  poten- 
tial effectiveness  of  incentives  for  equity  and  the  likely  distribution 
of  the  proposed  incentive  grants  among  States. 
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We  also  conclude  that  Federal  requirements  for  Chapter  1  test- 
ing should  be  eliminated.  Chapter  1  students  have  plenty  of  other 
tests  routinely  given  to  all  students  in  their  school  districts.  The 
Chapter  1  test  requirements  are  costly,  they  have  negative  con- 
sequences for  the  students — ^rote  learning,  pull-out  programs, 
tracking  and  the  rest — and  they  provide  little  useful  information. 
They  tell  us  only  what  we  already  know,  the  effects  of  inadequate 
resources  and  poverty  on  the  learning  experience. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  noting  that  in  recent  years,  several 
proposals,  including  restructuring  schools,  the  establishment  of  na- 
tional standards  and  testing,  and  the  use  of  vouchers,  have  been 
put  forward  as  the  reforms  needed  to  strengthen  the  Nation's  edu- 
cation system.  These  proposals  do  not  begin  to  address  either  the 
severe  problems  of  poverty  in  our  inner  city  and  rural  schools  or 
the  serious  underfunding  of  these  schools. 

Up  imtil  now,  the  Nation  has  chosen  not  to  make  the  needed  in- 
vestment in  low-income  schools.  Under  the  circumstances,  policy- 
makers should  be  realistic  about  what  can  and  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  rhetoric  about  world  class  standards,  accountability  or 
choice.  Setting  vague  and  unrealistic  goals,  or  constructing  addi- 
tional tests  does  not  substitute  for  high-quality  education.  We  will 
not  produce  better  schools,  no  matter  what  peripheral  reforms  are 
implemented,  unless  we  address  the  serious  underfunding  of  edu- 
cation in  poor  communities.  Further  delays  will  result  in  dimin- 
ished opportunities  for  this  generation  of  low-income  children. 

Constance  Clayton,  who  is  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia 
public  schools,  summarized  it  this  way  in  a  paper  written  for  the 
Rand  study:  "We  must  face  every  day  the  realities  of  the  unequal 
hand  dealt  to  our  children  and  to  our  schools." 

Thank  you  very  much,  and  I  would  be  very  pleased  to  answer 
questions. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Well,  that  was  a  rather  ominous  presentation, 
but  I  think  you  are  probably  right  on  target.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Rotberg  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

The  Chairman.  Ms.  McClure,  if  you  would  be  kind  enough,  I 
would  like  to  recognize  Congressman  Hoyer,  who  has  been  thinking 
about  this  issue  for  some  period  of  time  and  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
volved members  on  this  issue  over  on  the  House.  He  has  a  tight 
schedule,  and  I  would  like,  if  we  could,  to  hear  his  presentation, 
and  then  we  will  come  back  to  your  presentation  and  questions.  If 
we  do  have  questions  for  Congressman  Hoyer,  maybe  we  can  sub- 
mit those. 

Congressman  Hoyer? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 

Mr.  Hoyer.  Senator  Kennedy,  Senator  Simon. 

Senator  SiMON.  Welcome.  I  had  the  honor  of  serving  in  the 
House  with  Steny  Hoyer,  and  when  I  did  not  know  how  to  vote,  I 
would  check  with  him,  and  that  is  how  I  got  all  my  bad  votes  in 
the  House,  Mr.  Chairman.  [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  We  have  the  balanced  budget  amendment, 
though. 
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Senator  Simon.  He  is  on  the  right  side,  along  with  Congressman 
Joe  Kennedy,  on  that  issue. 

Mr.  HoYER.  I  stuck  with  Joe  Kennedy  on  that  one  yesterday;  a 
lot  of  my  friends  behind  me  are  pleased  that  we  got  273  and  not 
290,  I  am  sure. 

Notwithstanding  that,  I  appreciate.  Senator,  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you.  I  want  to  begin  by  thanking  the  committee  for 
rearranging  its  schedule  to  allow  me  to  appear  to  testify  today  on 
the  ESEA  reauthorization. 

It  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  follow  my  fellow  Marvlander,  David 
Hornbeck,  who  I  think  has  left,  but  he  and  I  worked  together  a  lot 
when  he  was  head  of  the  school  system  in  Maryland.  His  work 
around  the  country  on  school  reform  and  on  the  Chapter  1  Com- 
mission has  inspired  many  of  us  to  rethink  our  basic  assumptions 
about  what  Federal  education  aid  is  all  about. 

In  fact,  I  am  here  today  advocating  more  sweeping  changes  in 
ESEA  than  David  and  his  colleagues  on  the  commission,  while 
building  on  their  groundbreaking  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  ESEA  reauthorization,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  leverage  significant  change  in  schools  around  the  Nation 
with  a  relatively  modest  amount  of  money.  But  evidence  from 
school  reform  efforts  around  the  country,  including  those  in  my 
home  State,  indicate  that  getting  this  accomplished  will  require  a 
major  departure  from  the  way  we  have  traditionally  structured 
Federal  education  aid.  This  means  not  only  going  well  beyond  cur- 
rent law,  which  I  think  we  would  all  agree  on,  but  also  going  be- 
yond both  the  administration's  proposal  and  H.R.  6  as  it  now 
stands  in  the  House. 

This  new  approach  hinges  on  an  ambitious  consolidation  of  cat- 
egorical programs  into  one  funding  stream  aimed  at  encouraging 
school  improvement.  The  new  framework  for  schoolwide  Title  I  pro- 
posed by  both  the  administration  and  the  House  provides  an  excel- 
lent foundation  for  this  initiative,  a  point  I  will  return  to  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

In  terms  of  the  categoricals,  I  would  recommend  consolidating 
Title  I,  Even  Start,  the  migrant  and  delinquent  youth  programs,  all 
of  Title  II,  Drug-Free  Schools,  the  Javits  Gifted  and  Talented  Pro- 
gram, and  all  the  new  categoricals  created  in  H.R.  6  pending  in  the 
House.  These  programs  are  authorized  at  a  total  of  $11  billion  in 
the  House  bill,  which  would  become  the  funding  level  for  our  school 
improvement  initiative. 

I  would  like  to  touch  very  briefly  on  the  allocation  of  those  funds 
to  State  and  local  education  agencies.  Although  I  agree  strongly 
with  the  administration  that  we  need  greater  concentration  of  Fed- 
eral funds  in  high  poverty  schools,  I  am  less  concerned  with  for- 
mula issues  in  making  this  proposal  than  I  am  with  setting  up  a 
new,  flexible,  results-oriented  approach  to  Federal  education  fund- 
ing. 

Obviously,  allocating  the  funds  for  this  new  school  improvement 
program  could  be  done  in  many  ways.  One  of  the  simplest,  and  per- 
haps least  politically  controversial,  would  be  to  use  the  H.R.  6  for- 
mulas for  the  categoricals  and  simply  aggregate  them  into  one 
funding  stream. 
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I  might  say,  Senator,  as  you  know — Chairman  Pell,  it  is  good  to 
see  you,  sir — as  you  know,  I  serve  on  the  Labor,  Health,  Human 
Services  and  Education  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  so  we  deal 
with  these  funding  streams  all  the  time.  Like  the  Groals  2000  bill, 
this  new  school  improvement  initiative  would  take  Federal  edu- 
cation funding  in  a  different  direction  from  where  we  have  gone 
historically.  For  years,  we  have  attempted  to  aid  particular  seg- 
ments of  the  school-age  population — the  disadvantaged  with  Chap- 
ter 1,  at-risk  youth  with  dropout  prevention  funds,  and  so  on,  all 
of  these  categoricals. 

I  was  particularly  impressed,  frankly,  with  Kati  Haycock's,  with 
whom  I  have  talked,  testimony.  It  was  compelling.  Pages  4  and  5 
of  her  testimony,  in  my  opinion,  are  right  on  target  as  it  relates 
to  categoricals  and  the  impact  that  the  implementation  of  those 
categoricals  has  on  local  school  systems. 

Kati  Haycock  discussed  in  her  strong  and  disturbing  testimony 
on  Wednesday  a  categorical  approach  to  Federal  education  funding 
just  has  not  worked.  Chapter  1  is  a  revenue-sharing  program  at 
very  best,  and  in  my  opinion,  very  little  else,  and  everybody  that 
I  have  asked  to  show  me  the  results,  including  in  my  own  jurisdic- 
tion of  Prince  George's  County,  a  large  and  diverse  school  system 
of  approximately  110,000  students,  Chapter  1,  in  my  opinion,  is  not 
working. 

That  does  not  mean  it  does  not  bring  some  money  into  my  school 
system  and  others,  and  they  like  that  money.  But  it  is  not  working, 
in  my  opinion,  the  way  it  ought  to.  Instead,  categoricals  have  frag- 
mented the  educational  experience  for  children,  who  tend  to  have 
far  too  much  fragmentation  in  their  lives  already.  They  have  bloat- 
ed school  bureaucracies  and  fostered  accountability  for  process — ac- 
countability for  process.  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  is 
what  we  are  all  about  at  the  Federal  level.  As  a  member  of  the 
labor  and  health  committee,  when  I  ask  Secretary  Shalala  or  Sec- 
retary Riley  or  others  involved  in  these  large  programs,  what  do 
you  really  assess,  it  is  process  that  they  assess,  not  outcomes.  It 
is  difficult  to  assess  outcomes.  I  know  you  have  had  some  testi- 
mony here,  and  I  have  experts  to  my  left.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
an  expert,  but  I  do  know  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  assessments. 
It  is  not  as  difficult  to  assess  process,  and  therefore  we  can  focus 
on  that. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  attack  the  problems  these  categoricals 
were  designed  to  address  from  a  completely  different  direction.  As 
I  mentioned  earlier,  that  new  direction  could  be  very  much  like  the 
administration's  Title  I,  schoolwide  program,  with  four  key 
changes. 

As  the  committee  knows,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Education  Depart- 
ment under  the  leadership  of  Secretary  Riley  and  Under  Secretarv 
Mike  Smith,  who  testified  before  this  committee  the  other  day,  took 
to  heart  the  serious  concerns  about  the  current  Chapter  1  program 
raised  by  various  independent  panels. 

The  administration's  overhaul  of  Title  I  goes  a  long  way  toward 
meeting  the  criticisms  of  this  $6.3  billion  categorical,  which  is,  as 
the  committee  knows,  the  largest  pot  of  Federal  money  we  spend 
on  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
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The  new  schoolwide  Title  I  framework  is  flexible,  accountable, 
and  results-oriented.  It  involves  States,  LEAs,  and  schools  in  set- 
ting realistic  benchmarks  for  continual  school  improvement  based 
on  State  standards.  It  requires  the  development  of  new  assess- 
ments to  replace  the  fill-in-the-bubble  standardized  tests.  It  in- 
cludes real  consequences  for  failure  to  make  process. 

In  short,  it  is  based  on  the  best  information  we  have  about  what 
is  working  in  State  and  local  reform  efforts  involving  all  schools, 
not  only  those  with  high  concentrations  of  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents— all  schools. 

But  in  adapting  the  new  Title  I  framework  for  a  broad  school  im- 
provement initiative,  several  key  areas  remain,  in  my  opinion,  to 
be  addressed.  First,  although  I  generally  believe  we  should  avoid 
the  temptation  at  the  Federal  level  to  tell  States,  LEAs,  and 
schools  how  to  spend  the  money  we  send  them,  and  therefore  stress 
the  importance  of  flexibility,  I  do  believe  there  should  be  a  set- 
aside  for  professional  development.  I  justify  what  might  seem  to  be 
a  logical  inconsistency — and  very  frankly,  would  give  that  up  if  in 
giving  it  up,  I  would  get  the  total  flexibility  that  I  support — ^by 
pointing  out  that  there  is  universal  agreement  among  the  edu- 
cational community  that  better-trainea  teachers  are  the  single 
most  important  ingredient  in  school  improvement  today.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  a  school  system,  particularly  at  the  elementary  school 
level,  is  as  good  as  the  teacher  your  child  has  on  that  given  year. 

Second,  although  the  new  Title  I  section  of  the  ESEA  reauthor- 
ization requires  "adequate  progress"  by  schools  and  LEAs  each 
year,  that  is  not  enough.  We  also  need  to  require  that  continuous 
progress  be  made  toward  closing  the  gap  between  all  students  and 
disadvantaged  students.  In  other  words,  while  all  students  must 
improve,  disadvantaged  students  need  to  improve  more  rapidly. 

Since  the  new  Title  I  legislation  already  requires  that  edu- 
cational progress  data  be  reported  separately  for  disadvantaged 
students  as  well  as  for  all  students,  we  would  have  the  tools  we 
need  to  determine  whether  this  result  is  being  accomplished. 

As  to  whether  the  goal  itself  is  achievable  over  the  next  5  years, 
I  believe  it  is,  provided  that  sufficient  resources  from  a  variety  of 
sources  are  targeted  to  schools  that  need  the  most  help.  That  is 
controversial;  I  understand  that.  We  backed  off  of  it  in  the  House. 
This  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  crucial  result  that  could,  I  believe, 
be  more  readily  accomplished  if  leverage  at  the  Federal  level  were 
used  to  encourage  States,  LEAs,  and  schools  to  reinvent  our  poor- 
est and  most  troubled  schools. 

Third,  we  need  to  specify  that  students  be  assessed  in  second 
grade  as  well  as  in  the  later  grades  already  envisioned  in  the  new 
Title  I  framework.  Obviously,  this  assessment  would  be  far  less 
comprehensive  than  those  required  for  older  children,  but  it  is  a 
means  to  drive  resources  into  early  childhood  programs  that  get 
youngsters  ready  to  learn.  As  you  know.  Senator,  because  we  have 
discussed  it,  I  am  convinced  if  at  preschool,  pre-kindergarten,  first, 
second  and  third  grades,  you  fail,  I  do  not  care  how  ^ood  your  jun- 
ior high  school  and  high  school  teachers  are;  they  will  not  be  able 
to  turn  around  that  loss. 

Fourth  and  finallv,  to  the  subject  of  consequences  for  perform- 
ance— and  I  think  this  is  critical — there  are  some  1,500  Chapter  1 
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grantees  around  the  country.  Since  1965,  that  many — ^zero — ^have 
lost  their  grants  for  failure  to  perform. 

If  we  at  the  Federal  level  are  to  have  an  impact  on  the  quality 
of  instruction  in  classrooms  around  the  country,  we  need  to  make 
it  clear  that  funding  is  contingent  on  continuous,  improved  achieve- 
ment for  kids.  When  our  work  force  is  not  able  to  compete  with  the 
Japanese  and  the  Western  Europeans,  standing  still  will  not  cut  it 
as  far  as  annual  student  progress  is  concerned. 

I  offered  an  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  H.R.  6,  and  it  was  adopted  several  weeks  ago,  that 
makes  it  explicit  that  loss  or  transfer  of  funds  and  authority  are 
among  the  penalties  a  State  can  visit  on  poorly  performing  schools. 
The  taxpayers  of  this  country  do  not  understand  why  we  continue 
to  throw  good  money  after  bad  if  it  is  not  resulting  in  the  goals, 
in  this  case,  children  better  off,  more  competitive,  feeling  better 
about  themselves  and  more  intellectually  capable.  And  we  need  to 
stop  spending  money  if  it  is  not  working. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  be  tough  enough  here  provided  the  goals- 
setting  process  works.  But  evidence  from  Kentucky  shows  that  re- 
wards are  perhaps  more  important  than  punishment  in  driving 
progress.  I  accept  that.  Incentives,  including  raises  for  teachers  and 
principals,  should  be  made  a  more  explicit  part  of  the  system  than 
they  are  in  the  new  Title  I  legislation.  But  if  it  does  not  work,  we 
ougnt  not  to  continue  to  do  it  just  so  we  can  tell  people  we  care 
about  these  objectives.  It  is  accomplishing  the  objectives  that  the 
children  and  the  parents  care  about. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  would 
like  to  share  a  concept  that  goes  much  further  than  anything  I 
have  raised  thus  far  this  morning.  Over  the  next  few  years,  we  will 
see  what  greater  local  flexibility  combined  with  adequate  funding 
and  accountability  for  results  does  for  education  improvement. 

I  believe  we  will  see  substantial  gains,  based  on  what  is  already^ 
starting  to  happen  in  the  States.  Building  on  that  success,  I  envi- 
sion future  Federal  legislation  combining  many  more  categoricals 
designed  to  benefit  children  and  families  in  the  fields  of  early  child- 
hood, social  services,  health  care,  education,  and  job  training. 

Secretary  Riley  at  Georgetown  talked  about  family  centers,  full- 
service  centers.  Senator,  you  and  I  have  talked  about  looking  at  a 
very  big  pot  of  money  wnich  is  not  in  education,  but  clearly  is  criti- 
cal to  education,  and  that  is  the  Head  Start  pot  of  money,  which 
this  administration,  thankfully,  is  for  further  funding,  expanding. 
I  am  for  that.  I  am  for  it  if  it  works,  if  we  get  results,  if  we  have 
a  return,  if  we  are  tough  enough  to  make  sure  that  sloppy  pro- 
grams that  are  being  run,  frankly,  more  for  the  infrastructure  than 
for  the  children— and  I  use  that  word  carefully;  it  is  probably  the 
least  controversial  word  I  could  use.  Set  outcomes,  demand  results; 
reward  good  results  and  penalize  poor  performance. 

We  at  the  Federal  level  have  to  face  the  fact  that  we  do  not  de- 
liver the  services.  The  time  has  come  to  trust,  encourage,  and  sup- 
port those  who  do.  Using  the  ESEA  reauthorization  as  the  catalvst 
for  broad  school  improvement  could  be  the  first  step  toward  a 
whole  new  Federal  approach  to  programs  for  children  and  families. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  take  this  opportunity  and  would  be  de- 
lighted to  work  with  you  in  the  future  on  this  effort.  This  commit- 
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tee  has  some  of  the  finest  representatives  that  Americans  have 
sent  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  think  we  can  do  some 
historic  and  revolutionary  things.  This  administration  will  support 
that  kind  of  action,  and  I  hope  we  do  it. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hoyer  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman  Hoyer.  Ob- 
viously, from  your  presentation,  you  have  given  this  a  lot  of 
thought  and  attention  and  have  made  some  excellent  recommenda- 
tions. 

One  of  the  thoughts  that  we  will  have  a  chance  to  chew  on  at 
another  time  is  that  of  taking  the  bottom  10  percent  of  schools  in 
performance  and  each  year,  on  the  basis  of  competition,  use  those 
resources  to  trigger  new  programs  for  those  schools.  That  has  been 
suggested  a  number  of  times.  You  have  sort  of  reemphasized  the 
irnportance  of  effective  assessments  and  incentives,  and  we  are  cer- 
tainly going  to  try  to  look  at  some  of  those  techniques  that  are 
being  used  now  and  see  how  we  can  appropriately  utilize  some  of 
those  concepts. 

Mr.  Hoyer.  Senator,  thank  you.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  had 
any  questions,  but  if  not,  thank  you  very  much,  and  I  thank  the 
panel  for  allowing  me  to  interrupt  you.  I  appreciate  it  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  very  helpful  testimony. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

Senator  Simon.  And  let  me  just  commend  my  colleague.  I  frankly 
had  not  thought  about  it  until  you  just  mentioned  that  we  have  not 
withdrawn  support  from  any  school  district  that  is  not  performing. 
That  is  not  the  way  to  get  performance.  I  do  not  know  how  we  can 
build  that  into  this. 

Mr.  Hoyer.  We  put  the  amendment  in  the  House  bill.  It  is  a  rel- 
atively mild  amendment  and  was  incorporated  in  an  en  bloc 
amendment,  and  there  was  not  much  debate  about  it  on  the  floor. 
But  I  think  putting  that  in  there  says — and  nobody  wants  to  take 
any  money  away  from  school  districts — ^but  what  we  also  do  not 
want  to  do  is  pretend  that  we  are  helping  children,  and  then  pre- 
tend that  we  are  helping  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school  and 
high  school  kids — and  then  they  get  out,  whether  they  drop  out  or 
graduate,  and  they  are  angry.  They  are  angry  because  they  have 
been  through  a  system  that  pretended  we  were  doing  something  for 
them,  and  thev  employers  said,  "You  cannot  hack  it  here.  You  do 
not  have  the  skills.  And  they  are  angry.  They  are  angry  at  society 
for  pretending  that  we  are  doing  something,  because  it  is  nice  to 
tell  people — and  I  am  a  big  supporter;  in  the  27  years  I  have  been 
here,  I  think  educators  and  these  programs  look  at  me  as  a  strong 
supporter,  and  I  am — but  I  have  come  to  the  point  where  we  need 
to  demand  that  they  work,  and  if  they  do  not  work,  take  them 
away. 

Senator  Simon.  And  I  think  we  probably  have  to  withdraw  some 
in  order  to  get  the  message  across. 

Mr.  Hoyer.  And  it  would  be  great  incentive  for  the  balance. 

Senator  Simon.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  just  as  true  that  we  ought  to  be  con- 
sidering that  approach  with  other  programs.  We  do  not  do  it  in 
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terms  of  community  health  centers;  we  do  not  do  it  in  terms  of  job 
training  programs.  How  to  fashion  and  shape  something  along 
those  lines  is  obviously  something  we  ought  to  be  giving  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to.  If  you  have  suggestions  at  another  time,  maybe 
you  would  make  those  to  us. 

Mr.  HoYER.  I  would  be  glad  to  pursue  it. 

Senator  Pell.  From  a  political  viewpoint,  the  toughest  thing  is 
always  to  change  the  status  quo  of  anything.  We  agree  with  you 
in  theory. 

The  Chairman.  Claiborne  again  has  put  his  finger  on  the  prob- 
lem; as  always,  he  will  make  the  recommendations  and  suggestions 
that  show  us  the  way. 

Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your  testimony,  and  we 
will  put  your  full  statement  at  the  appropriate  place  in  the  record. 

Mr.  HoYER.  What  does  that  mean.  Senator?  [Laughter.]  Thank 
you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Ms.  McClure? 

Ms.  McClure.  Senator  Kennedy  and  members  of  the  committee, 
thank  you. 

I  testify  today  on  behalf  of  the  Independent  Review  Panel.  That 
panel  was  created  by  Congress  in  the  National  Assessment  Act  of 
1990_it  is  "1990"  and  not  "1992,"  as  my  written  statement  says. 

This  was  a  very  diverse  group  of  people  who  have  had  a  lot  of 
acquaintance  with  Chapter  1  practitioners  at  the  State  and  local 
levels,  public  and  private,  child  advocates  such  as  myself,  research- 
ers. The  fact  that  such  a  diverse  panel  came  out  sounding  many 
of  the  same  themes  of  reform  that  you  have  heard  from  others,  I 
find  fairly  remarkable. 

But  in  order  not  to  repeat  some  of  these  same  reform  themes, 
what  I  thought  I  would  do  is  swiftily  go  through  some  of  the  panel's 
recommendations  and  indicate  to  you  how  those  recommendations 
comport  with  what  the  House  bill  has  done  thus  far  in  reauthoriz- 
ing the  new  Title  I. 

Let  me  begin  with  recommendation  Number  1,  reform  the  whole 
school.  Looking  at  the  House-passed  bill,  I  can  only  conclude  that 
it  is  very  lukewarm  about  the  schoolwide  approach.  It  on  the  one 
hand  makes  more  schools  eligible,  but  on  the  other  hand,  creates 
a  big  obstacle  for  schools  to  do  it  by  having  a  separate  accountabil- 
ity system  that  says  if  you  do  not  make  progress  in  3  years,  you 
are  out>— 3  years  and  you  are  out.  That  does  not  make  sense  be- 
cause lots  of  schools  are  very  tough  to  turn  around,  and  it  takes 
3  years  just  to  set  the  preconditions. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject  of  reforming  the  whole  school.  Senator 
Pell,  let  me  address  your  concern  about  if  you  go  this  direction, 
how  do  you  guarantee  any  individual  attention  to  poor  and  dis- 
advantaged children. 

I  thought  that  way  for  many,  many  years,  but  I  have  been  forced 
to  change  my  mind.  And  what  has  changed  my  mind  is  visiting 
schools  and  listening  to  black  parents.  Twenty-3  years  ago  when  I 
was  at  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund,  I  would  get  calls  firom 
black  parents  saying,  "Phyllis,  they  are  building  a  swimming  pool 
with  the  Title  I  money."  In  the  last  couple  of  years,  I  get  calls  from 
black  parents— or  when  I  am  in  the  community  visiting  them — and 
they  say,  "Phyllis,  I  am  taking  my  son  out  of  Chapter  1  because 
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he  is  not  getting  the  regular  math.  I  want  him  to  get  the  regular 
math,  not  the'  dummied  down'  math." 

Experience  after  experience  like  that,  plus  the  research,  have 
forced  me  to  change  my  mind,  and  I  waint  to  tell  you  that  person- 
ally, as  well  as  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  panel,  I  do  subscribe  to 
the  whole  school  business.  Where  the  threshold  is  set  is  not  so 
much  the  key  question;  it  is  providing  great  technical  assistance 
and  outcomes-based  accountability  standards  so  that  the  whole 
school  approach  works. 

The  National  Assessment  was  very  discouraging  about  the  whole 
school  reform.  Many  schools  did  not  use  it,  and  there  are  reasons 
why  they  did  not  use  it,  but  that  is  no  reason  to  abandon  it  or  to 
make  it  tougher  to  pursue  in  a  new  era. 

Recommendations  2  and  3  have  to  do  with  outcomes  approach, 
higher  skills,  getting  away  from  remediation,  and  a  new  assess- 
ment system  to  measure  them.  The  House  bill  moves  in  that  direc- 
tion. There  are  some  concerns  that  I  would  perceive  in  the  way  the 
House  bill  and  the  administration's  bill  adopts  the  assessment  sys- 
tem; you  can  read  my  testimony  to  get  the  details  of  that. 

Recommendation  4  of  the  panel  had  to  do  with  the  fact  that  it 
felt,  we  believed,  that  the  Federal  Grovernment  ought  to  put  up  at 
least  some  matching  funds  to  help  the  States  comply  with  some  of 
these  new  reforms,  and  in  particular,  the  assessments.  This  rec- 
ommendation has  gone  unheeded  by  both  the  administration  and 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Tne  reason  it  is  important  is  if 
you  are  really  going  to  go  this  outcomes  approach,  and  you  are 
going  to  attach  some  consequences,  and  you  are  going  to  Tbuild  it 
on  some  new  assessments  which  do  not  exist  in  most  places  yet, 
they  have  to  be  developed,  and  they  have  to  be  tried  out,  and  tney 
have  to  be  validated,  and  all  that  stuff  that  people  talk  about  in 
making  them  technically  sound.  And  there  is  no  money  here  to  do 
it.  And  unless  there  is  money  to  develop  those,  I  fear,  the  panel 
would  fear,  that  the  States  will  simply  revert  to  using  norm-ref- 
erenced multiple-choice  because  they  are  available,  and  they  are 
less  costly. 

Recommendation  5  has  to  do  with  intervening  early.  The  panel 
was  extremely  strong  on  prevention.  It  just  did  not  make  sense  to 
the  panel  that  the  way  we  have  operated  this  program  for  years 
is  that  we  wait  until  kids  fail,  and  then  we  try  to  remediate  them. 
The  panel  wants  to  change  that  emphasis  into  prevention — do  not 
wait  around  until  kids  start  exhibiting  problems.  Get  right  in  there 
and  provide  them  assistance. 

Now,  this  means  both  in  the  schoolwide  context  this  can  happen, 
and  it  also  means  in  the  provision  of  assistance  in  the  early  grades. 
The  House  bill  has  a  number  of  features  that  are  very  strong  and 
comport  with  the  panel's  recommendations  in  this  regard.  In  fact, 
the  bill  would  require  that  any  child  who  had  participated  in  Head 
Start,  Even  Start,  or  any  State-provided  preschool  would  automati- 
cally be  eligible  for  Title  I  services.  It  also  mandates  transition 
services  in  every  Title  I  school,  schoolwide  or  targeted  assistance. 
It  is  a  very  strong  provision. 

The  House  in  addition  added  a  discretionary  g^ant  program,  the 
Innovative  Elementary  School  Transition  Projects.  This  would  be  a 
discretionary  program  for  districts  to  compete,  to  do  virtually  the 
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same  thing  that  is  already  required  in  the  basic  grant  program, 
and  it  looks  to  be  a  redundant  provision. 

Recommendation  6  had  to  do  with  limited  English-proficient,  or 
LEP  children.  Both  the  administration  and  the  House  took  care  of 
that  problem  in  current  law  and  would  make  limited  English-pro- 
ficient children  eligible  for  any  service  on  the  same  basis  as 
nonlimited-English-proficient  provisions. 

Recommendation  7  has  to  do  with  this  issue  of  targeting  funds. 
The  House  bill  goes  a  little  bit  in  that  direction.  The  "little  bit"  part 
is  that  it  adopted  the  administration's  proposal  to  serve  all  schools 
over  75  percent  off  the  top  before  any  other  schools  in  the  district 
are  served.  That  will  help.  There  are  a  number  of  schools  around 
the  country  that  have  those  high  levels  of  poverty  that  get  not  a 
dime  of  Federal  money,  and  there  are  others  that  are  above  75  per- 
cent that  get  a  little  bit — a  very  little  bit. 

So  that  is  the  good  news  in  the  House  treatment  of  targeting 
high-poverty  schools.  But  it  is  business  as  usual  with  the  rest  of 
the  provisions.  The  House  formula  continues  spreading  money  to 
virtually  every  district  in  the  country,  to  high  numbers  of  schools. 
In  my  written  testimony  is  an  example  from  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut. I  used  that  because  one  of  our  panel  members  was  the  Con- 
necticut Chapter  1  director.  In  that  State,  14  percent  is  the  state- 
wide level  of  poverty — 14  percent — based  on  free  lunch,  not  free 
and  reduced,  just  free  limch.  Of  the  schools  imder  14  percent  poor, 
60  percent  of  them  get  money. 

Now,  I  understand  that  people  do  not  like  to  give  up  their  pro- 
gram, but  you  could  do  a  phased  withdrawal  over  time  to  get  some 
of  these  schools  and  districts  and  that  very,  very  low  poverty  out 
of  this  program. 

Now,  connected  to  this  issue  of  targeting,  if  you  are  going  to  have 
an  effect  on  targeting,  you  ought  to  be  targeting  on  a  relatively 
equal  base.  And  the  problem  really  is  a  statewide  problem  of  in- 
equitable resources.  So  this  fiction  that  the  Federal  Grovemment  is 
supplementing  State  and  local  resources  is  just  that,  a  fiction. 

In  fact,  what  you  are  doing  is  you  are  subsidizing  the  inequities 
within  States. 

Recommendation  8  had  to  do  with  providing  incentives  for  good 
teachers  to  serve  in  the  highest  povertv  schools — a  persistent  prob- 
lem because  of  the  way  schools  £ina  districts  allocate  teachers 
among  schools.  This  recommendation  has  received  no  support  so 
far.  I  urge  you  to  give  it  some  serious  consideration,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  House  was  imwilling  to  accept  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  measure  this  comparability  within  dis- 
trict on  the  basis  of  average  teachers'  salaries.  And  it  got  watered 
down  because  of  pressure  from  the  teachers'  unions  to  get  away 
from  the  average  salary,  to  use  the  base  salary.  And  I  give  an  ex- 
ample in  my  written  testimony,  from  Harlem,  versus  the  rest  of 
New  York  City.  And  I  used  Harlem  because  Wynola  Glenn,  from 
the  school  district  in  Harlem,  was  a  member  of  the  panel. 

Recommendation  9  has  to  do  with  professional  development,  par- 
ticularly for  all  staff  as  well  as  Chapter  1  paid  staff.  The  House  bill 
is  not  terribly  great  on  that,  but  it  is  some  improvement  over  the 
current  situation. 
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Recommendation  10  has  to  do  with  involving  parents.  We  think 
the  House  bill  is  quite  good  on  all  of  that. 

Recommendation  11,  paying  for  coordination  of  services.  The 
House  bill  is  awfully  weak  here.  It  stripped  from  the  administra- 
tion's bill  a  very  good  proposal  for  coordinating  and  providing 
health  services.  The  Independent  Review  Panel  had  a  very  modest 
suggestion,  which  is  allowing  Chapter  1  money  to  pay  for  one  per- 
son maybe  just  to  see  to  it  that  Johnny  got  the  eyeglasses  and  that 
the  screening  took  place.  I  mean,  I  have  met  principals  who  took 
the  first  2  weeks  of  school  to  drive  around  all  over  town,  to  see  that 
the  kids  got  those  kinds  of  services.  Why  not  use  Chapter  1  to  see 
to  that? 

The  final  two  recommendations  have  to  do  with  the  private 
schools  and  the  Chapter  1  Migrant  Program,  because  that  was  part 
of  our  charge. 

I  will  stop  there.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  McClure  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

The  Chairman,  You  made  a  lot  of  very  interesting  comments,  but 
the  one  about  the  eyeglasses  is  a  classic  case.  I  have  a  little  daugh- 
ter, Caroline,  who  needs  glasses,  and  you  have  got  to  make  sure 
they  are  in  that  child's  bag  when  they  walk  out  in  the  morning; 
they  can  lose  them,  or  they  are  sometimes  reluctant  to  wear  them 
because  the  other  children  do  not  wear  them,  or  they  are  not  get- 
ting tested — ^the  cost  of  getting  tested  is  significant,  not  to  mention 
the  cost  of  those  glasses. 

Take  the  number  of  children  in  those  first,  second,  and  third 
grades  who  cannot  see  very  well  and  are  reluctant  to  wear  glasses, 
because  of  the  peer  pressure.  There  are  so  many  factors  that  im- 
pact these  questions,  and  poor  parents  are  not  going  to  have  ade- 
quate resources  to  ensure  that  there  kids  can  see  properly. 

Again,  as  we  are  getting  into  the  suggestions  and  reviewing  the 
last  panel's  recommendations,  the  school-based  approach  has  oeen 
widely  discussed.  We  appreciate  the  help  and  assistance  that  all  of 
you  can  give  us  in  terms  of  the  evaluations  about  whether  the 
schools  themselves  as  well  as  the  children  are  really  making 
progress,  which  is  something  we  can  probably  deal  more  effectively 
with,  clearly,  in  this  legislation.  And  again,  the  waiver  of  a  lot  of 
these  regulations  is  something  we  have  really  been  working  on.  We 
did  it  in  Groals  2000.  If  they  are  going  to  get  the  funding  and  the 
help  and  assistance,  they  have  to  waive  the  State  and  local  regula- 
tions to  have  even  greater  flexibility.  We  can  do  something  at  our 
level,  but  in  many  instances,  we  see  that  there  is  hindrance  at  the 
state  and  local  levels. 

Greater  involvement  in  the  school  among  parents,  in  terms  of  the 
management  of  these  programs  as  well,  rather  than  following  very 
narrow,  preconceived  directions,  is  something  that  we  are  hopeful 
will  take  place  both  in  the  Goals  2000  and  with  this  as  well. 

I  reviewed  some  of  the  testimony  of  the  last  panel,  and  it  ad- 
dresses one  of  the  questions  that  I  have.  In  Revere,  MA,  we  have 
a  really  first-rate  school.  It  used  to  be  a  soley  Italian  neighborhood, 
and  now  it  is  multicultural.  I  went  into  a  classroom  last  year,  and 
there  were  seven  different  languages  spoken  in  there — we  have 
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Russians,  we  have  Cambodians,  Laotians,  Armenians,  Spanish,  and 
one  or  two  other  languages. 

So  in  developing  a  schoolwide  program,  I  suppose  your  answer  to 
us — or,  is  it  your  answer — ^is  that  we  are  not  just  talKinjpf  about  one 
or  two  different  kinds  of  challenges,  but  about  many  different  kinds 
of  challenges.  And  I  guess  what  all  of  you  are  saying  is  that  vou 
still  have  to  do  it  in  a  more  holistic  way,  in  terms  of  trying  to  iden- 
tify, with  even  limited  resources,  approaches  that  are  going  to  be 
educationally  enriching. 

Ms.  McClure,  is  that  what  you  are  saying? 

Ms.  McClure.  The  focus  on  whole  schools  has  come  about  from 
the  recognition  that  many  of  the  schools — not  all,  but  many  of  the 
schools — ^in  which  Title  I  operates  are  themselves  veryr  poor  in  their 
teacher  resources,  in  their  curricula.  And  particularly  in  these 
high-poverty  schools,  it  is  not  iust  that  there  is  a  high  concentra- 
tion of  poor  children,  but  a  high  concentration  of  low  achievers.  So 
when  you  get  up  to  these  very  high  percentages — and  there  is  this 
debate  about  where  it  should  be,  all  the  way  from  zero  to  75  per- 
cent— in  schools  with  high  concentrations  of  poverty,  you  are  deal- 
ing with  a  school  in  which  most  of  the  kids  are  low-achieving.  It 
does  not  make  any  sense  to  operate  a  pull-out  program. 

It  does  make  sense  that  the  Federal  money  ought  to  be  used  to 
improve  everything  about  that  school,  give  a  lot  of  assistance  to 
teachers,  provide  a  lot  of  related  services,  including  health  and  so- 
cial services.  That  is  the  idea  and  the  philosophy.  And  there  are 
places  around  the  country  that  are  succeeding  with  that — and  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  a  multicultural  situation  which  you  suggest  you 
have  seen. 

The  Chairman.  The  interesting  point  is  that  at  Revere,  there  is 
a  waiting  line  of  hundreds  to  go  to  that  school.  They  have  enor- 
mously complex  and  different  ways  of  doing  it,  incorporating  a  lot 
of  the  kinds  of  things  that  you  have  suggested  here.  When  you 
come  to  Massachusetts,  it  is  well  worth  looking  at  it  there  are  lot 
of  good  schools  in  Boston,  and  a  lot  of  them  that  need  help,  too. 

I  recognize  Senator  Kassebaum. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

All  of  you  had  very  interesting  comments,  and  maybe  I  am  trying 
to  make  it  too  simple,  but  I  think  I  understood  all  three  of  you  to 
be  saying  that  it  is  better  to  do  the  whole  school  approach,  is  that 
not  correct — I  think.  Dr.  Rotberg,  you  did,  too. 

Ms.  Rotberg.  Yes.  I  think  certainly,  what  we  would  hope  for  is 
that  we  can  improve  schools  as  a  whole  so  that  all  the  children  in 
the  school  could  benefit,  and  they  could  benefit  whether  they  are 
low-achieving  or  high-achieving. 

At  the  moment,  the  Chapter  1  program  focuses  on  the  lowest- 
achieving  children,  rich  and  poor  alike,  in  the  country,  and  what 
I  have  talked  about  is  focusing  the  funds  so  that  schools  in  poor 
areas  could  be  improved  more  generally  to  serve  all  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

But  I  think  there  are  some  caveats  here.  First,  we  have  to  be 
very  careful  that  we  have  the  resources  to  do  it;  otherwise,  there 
is  some  risk  that  the  children  now  receiving  services  will  lose  them, 
while  the  school  as  a  whole  will  not  be  improved  simply  because 
there  are  not  enough  resources  there. 
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The  second  caveat  is  that  we  should  not  assume  that  all  pro- 
grams that  give  special  attention  to  individual  children  within  the 
school  are  by  their  nature  inadequate  programs.  Just  as  schools 
can  be  run  well  or  badly,  so  can  individual  programs  for  individual 
children  be  run  well  or  badly.  And  I  think  Senator  Kennedy's  ex- 
ample of  the  school  that  represents  many  different  language  groups 
is  also  a  school  where  clearly,  children  are  going  to  need  individual 
attention  apart  from  the  regular  classroom.  And  there  are  exam- 
ples where  that  is  done  very  well  in  many  different  cases.  In  Chap- 
ter 1,  there  are  reading  recovery  programs,  there  are  Bob  Slavin's 
tutoring  programs,  there  are  programs  for  higher  order  cognitive 
skills  wnere  teachers  work  with  small  groups  of  children.  These  are 
all  done  well.  So  we  should  not  assume  that  all  special  programs 
are  hy  their  nature  inadequate. 

Third,  I  would  like  just  to  emphasize  that  if  we  do  go  to 
schoolwide  improvement,  we  have  to  be  very  careful  that  the  re- 
sources going  to  those  schools  are  in  fact  additional  to  what  is  oth- 
erwise being  spent.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  idea  to  waive  a  lot  of 
regulations,  particularly  those  that  are  prescriptive  about  testing 
and  about  programs.  They  do  not  work,  they  are  ineffective,  and 
they  have  negative  consequences. 

But  there  are  a  few  regulations  in  Chapter  1 — and  I  would  em- 
phasize particularly  maintenance  of  effort  and  comparability — that 
go  to  the  school  level  that  are  essential,  because  we  have  so  many 
districts  where  some  schools,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  testimony,  re- 
ceive twice  as  much  resources  as  others.  If  we  do  not  have  that  reg- 
ulation in  place,  the  Chapter  1  money  going  to  the  school  will  not 
be  additional,  and  those  children  in  the  poor  schools  will  continue 
to  receive  less  than  their  peers  in  other  schools. 

And  Chapter  1  up  until  this  time  has  been  more  effective  than 
almost  any  other  program  in  maintaining  the  supplemental  nature 
of  those  resources.  Martin  Feldstein  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers years  ago  did  a  study  for  us  on  that  and  found  that  the  regu- 
lations I  mentioned  do  help  enormously. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Well,  not  to  dwell  too  much  on  the  testing 
and  assessment  aspect  of  it  all,  but  I  am  one  who  believes  that  we 
tend  to  rely  too  much  on  testing  as  a  judgmental  aspect  of  what 
slot  one  fits  in,  particularly  in  elementary  school.  As  we  are  trying 
to  make  some  decisions,  on  accountability,  I  think  we  rely  too  much 
on  tests.  You  spoke  to  different  levels  of  ensuring  accountability 
other  than  just  the  Chapter  1  tests.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Ms.  ROTBERG.  Yes.  In  the  past  few  years,  we  have  talked  a  lot 
about  accountability  and  standards.  It  is  hard  to  oppose  them  in 
theory.  They  have  a  ring  of  motherhood  and  apple  pie. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  That  is  true,  but  putting  them  into  practice 
is  another  thing. 

Ms.  Rotberg.  Putting  them  into  practice — there  is  no  magic  bul- 
let here.  Chapter  1  has  for  the  last  several  years  had  something 
that  I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with  called  "program  improve- 
ment." That  means  that  a  school  that  is  scoring  badly  will  be 
watched  for  a  few  years  to  see  whether  it  needs  further  help.  What 
has  happened  is  that  more  than  half  the  schools  who  were  put  in 
a  program  improvement  category  for  being  low-scoring,  the  next 
year,  without  making  any  change  at  all,  were  out  of  that  category. 
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What  that  means  is  the  test  scores  fluctuate  so  much  for  reasons 
often  having  Httle  to  do  with  the  quaHty  of  education  and  more  to 
do  with  the  extent  to  which  teachers  teach  to  the  test,  the  students 
that  are  taking  them  are  not  taking  them  in  that  particular  year, 
the  alignment  between  the  test  and  the  curriculum,  that  it  is  very 
difficult.  In  my  view,  we  simply  do  not  have  the  methodology  to 
hold  schools  strictly  accountable  based  on  tests.  The  tests  are  not 
good  enough. 

Now,  we  talk  about  developing  better  tests.  Perhaps.  We  do  not 
have  them  yet.  And  the  better  tests  that  people  talk  about,  the 
essay  exams,  the  portfolio  exams,  are  really  better  served  for  diag- 
nostic purposes  to  help  an  individual  scnool  improve  their  edu- 
cation than  they  are  for  comparative  purposes. 

So  there  are  many  problems,  but  I  think  whether  or  not  those 
of  us  who  are  skeptical  about  the  movement  toward  testing  are 
right,  or  whether  we  are  wrong,  tais  is  still  peripheral  to  the  basic 
problems  of  education.  The  tests  will  not  do  a  lot  of  good,  they  will 
not  do  a  lot  of  harm,  although  they  might,  if  done  badly,  hurt  the 
children  in  the  schools  with  the  lowest  resources  simply  because 
they  may  set  up  further  barriers  to  children  who  are  in  inadequate 
schools. 

But  in  my  view,  the  testing  issue  is  rather  peripheral  to  the  real 
issue,  and  that  is  the  need  for  more  resources  in  the  poorest 
schools. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Yes,  I  have  always  wished  we  could  develop 
tests  that  were  not  used  necessarily  to  quantify  whether  one  was 
really  accomplishing  what  he  should  or  not,  and  be  more  of  a  sup- 
port to  the  childrem  taking  the  test  in  ways  to  sort  of  challenge 
them. 

But  as  you  say,  it  is  not  easy  devising  these  tests,  and  it  becomes 
an  easier  way  to  sort  and  provide  some  sort  of  accountability  that 
we  can  measure.  I  was  interested  in  your  other  suggestions  on  ac- 
countability. 

Dr.  Feuer? 

Mr.  Feuer.  I  just  want  to  add  to  that  that  in  fact,  I  am  a  little 
more  optimistic  about  the  kind  of  new  testing  that  is  being  devel- 
oped and  the  new  assessments  that  are  being  developed.  If  one 
looks  at  the  experience  in  Vermont,  for  example,  they  have  actually 
come  quite  a  ways  in  devising  forms  of  assessment  that  do  provide 
the  classroom  guidance  and  the  instructional  improvements  that  I 
think  most  people  would  find  quite  desirable. 

The  problem  is  that  there  seems  to  be  a  tradeoff  between  assess- 
ments that  can  provide  that  kind  of  rich,  contextualized  informa- 
tion about  student  development  on  the  one  hand  and  using  them 
for  the  kinds  of  high  stakes  accountability  and  comparability  pur- 
poses that  we  seem  to  lurch  toward  somewhat  too  rapidly.  That  is 
really  one  of  the  biggest  dilemmas  in  testing  policv,  that  we  want 
to  have  a  system  in  which  teachers  get  really  good  feedback  about 
their  kids,  and  kids  get  good  feedback  about  themselves,  and  par- 
ents get  meaningful  feedback. 

Using  that  kind  of  information  to  draw  comparisons,  especially 
if  we  continue  to  value  fairness  in  the  way  we  do  our  comparisons, 
which  I  think  we  do,  that  raises  some  very,  very  sticky  problems, 
and  it  just  means  that  we  have  to  be  careml  about  assigning  tests 
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to  their  most  appropriate  uses.  That  was  the  main  point  I  wanted 
to  make  earlier. 

If  one  considers  Senator  Kennedy's  example  of  a  school  with  mul- 
tiple cultures,  and  if  one  adds  over  that  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
kids  do  not  even  have  the  eyeglasses,  you  get  a  sense  of  how  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  devise  an  assessment  tecnnology  that  can  accommo- 
date multiple  cultures  of  learning  and  styles  of  learning,  multiple 
linguistic  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  then  physical  prob- 
lems such  as  eyesight. 

Used  in  the  confines  of  a  classroom,  a  teacher  could  reach  some 
very  interesting  judgments  and  make  some  corrections  based  on 
how  individual  children's  needs  are  expressing  themselves.  But  to 
use  that  kind  of  information  in  the  kind  of  way,  for  example,  that 
it  sounded  like  Mr.  Hover  was  suggesting,  withdrawing  funds  from 
schools  that  are  not  snowing  real  significant  gains,  that  poses  a 
real  problem  to  the  developers  of  these  technologies  of  assessment, 
who  are  frankly  not  to  sanguine  about  how  good  the  statistics 
would  be  that  come  out  of  that. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  My  time  is  up,  but  I  would  just  like  to  add, 
Ms.  McClure,  that  I  really  valued  your  comment  on  the  poor  and 
teacher  resources.  I  certainly  subscribe  to  wishing  we  could  find 
some  way  to  really  add  additional  incentives,  and  that  really  is  sal- 
ary, to  attract  good  teachers  into  underserved  areas.  We  have  tried 
to  offer  incentives  through  student  loans  and  so  forth,  and  some 
things  have  worked  and  some  have  not.  But  I  think  personally, 
that  is  a  crucial  element. 

Ms.  McClure.  There  are  two  suggestions  about  how  to  do  that 
in  the  panel's  statement,  and  if  you  like,  I  will  work  with  your  staff 
and  see  if  something  could  not  be  developed. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you  very  much.  It  was  very  valuable 
testimony. 

Senator  Pell  [presiding].  Thank  you  very  much  indeed.  I  will  not 
ask  any  questions  because  I  have  to  move  on  to  another  engage- 
ment. But  thank  you  for  your  testimony,  and  I  look  forward  to 
reading  it  again. 

Next,  we  will  hear  from  Gary  Hocevar,  principal  of  the  Van 
Buren  Middle  School  in  Albuquerque,  and  Dr.  Edwin  Jackson,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Williams  Magnet  School  in  Little  Rock,  AK 

I  must  request  each  of  you  to  limit  yourself  to  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Hocevar,  if  you  would  lead  off. 

STATEMENTS  OF  GARY  HOCEVAR,  PRINCIPAL,  VAN  BUREN 
MIDDLE  SCHOOL,  ALBUQUERQUE,  NM;  AND  EDWIN  S.  JACK- 
SON, PRINCIPAL,  WILLIAMS  MAGNET  SCHOOL,  LITTLE 
ROCK,AK 

Mr.  Hocevar.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator,  not  long  ago,  Secretary  of 
Education  Richard  Riley  sat  where  I  now  sit  and  challenged  you, 
as  architects  of  education  policy  and  gatekeepers  of  vital  resources, 
to  act  with  boldness. 

Today,  let  me  add  my  voice  to  his,  Mr.  Chairman,  Nothing  less 
than  a  bold  change  in  tne  structure  of  Federal  initiatives  in  Amer- 
ican cities  will  t^e  us  to  where  we  must  go  to  educate  our  young 
to  inherit  and  protect  our  Nation's  future. 
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Today,  let  me  focus  on  how  we  can  fulfill  our  roles  as  leaders — 
you  as  legislators,  I  as  a  former  State  legislator  and  now  principal 
of  Van  Buren  Middle  School,  a  blue  ribbon  award-winning  school 
in  the  city  of  Albuquerque.  To  be  bold  enough  to  confront  the  prob- 
lems we  now  face,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  to  risk  walking  down 
new  pathways.  We  need  to  be  willing  to  break  out  of  longstanding 
bureaucratic  boxes  that  stifle  the  kind  of  collaborative  approaches 
that  educators  now  recognize  hold  a  key  to  unlocking  a  child's  ea- 
gerness to  learn. 

Each  of  us  can  be  an  instrument  for  positive  change.  I  am  re- 
sponding to  this  invitation  to  speak  before  you  as  a  practitioner  in 
the  trenches,  so  what  you  are  going  to  hear  from  me  today  is  every- 
day activity. 

We  are  involved  in  a  schoolwide  educational  reform  effort.  It  is 
a  school  district.  Senator  Pell,  that  is  larger  geographically  than 
your  home  State  of  Rhode  Island.  It  serves  more  than  93,000  di- 
verse students.  I  want  to  transport  you  to  Van  Buren  right  now — 
and  I  think  you  would  all  like  to  get  out  of  this  snowy  weather, 
anyway. 

Senator  Pell.  Amen. 

Mr.  HocEVAR.  We  have  sunshine  and  blue  skies  there  this  morn- 
ing— I  know;  I  called.  The  problem  is  we  have  gang  violence,  war- 
fare, and  decaying  schools  also,  blurring  out  that  sunshine. 

Through  risk-taking,  flexibility  with  accountability,  and  collabo- 
ration, we  at  Van  Buren  are  attempting  to  literally  revolutionize 
the  way  we  conduct  our  business.  In  1989,  the  superintendent 
called  me  from  Santa  Fe  back  home  and  said,  "I  need  to  send  you 
to  the  toughest  middle  school  we  have."  It  really  sent  shivers  down 
my  back,  because  I  did  not  know  what  to  expect. 

It  is  a  bit  past  8  o'clock  now  in  Albuquerque,  5  years  ago.  There 
are  943  children  arriving  at  Van  Buren  from  neighborhoods  as  eco- 
nomically and  ethnically  diverse  as  Anacostia  and  Georgetown. 
More  than  half  of  our  students  come  from  ethnic  minority  groups — 
37  percent  Hispanic,  10  percent  black,  10  percent  Native  Ajnerican, 
6  percent  Pacific  Asian — and  among  them,  in  their  families,  they 
speak  more  than  10  different  langfuages,  from  Farsi  to  German  to 
Spanish  to  Vietnamese. 

Van  Buren  is  situated  in  the  cit/s  poorest  economic  region. 
Smack  in  the  middle  of  Bernalillo  County,  it  has  the  highest  re- 
ported cases  of  child  abuse  and  crime.  And  these  kids  are  living 
and  breathing  it  every  day. 

One-third  of  all  of  our  families  report  an  annual  income  of  less 
than  $10,000,  and  their  children  along  with  others  comprise  54.6 
percent  of  the  children's  population  that  is  eligible  for  Title  I  assist- 
ance. 

Five  years  ago  on  that  first  day,  I  walked  in,  and  no  one  knew 
who  I  was,  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator.  I  walked  into  my  office,  and  not 
more  than  2  minutes  there,  a  call  came  over  the  loudspeaker.  The 
secretary  did  not  even  know  who  I  was.  The  voice  on  the  loud- 
speaker said,  "Get  someone  down  from  the  office  right  away.  We 
need  help."  I  asked  for  directions,  went  dashing  out  the  breezeway 
area,  and  found  a  crowd  of  over  100  people  gathered  around,  teach- 
ers and  students — and  up  against  the  wall  was  a  tall  youth,  and 
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next  tx)  him  was  another  young  man,  with  a  6-inch  dagger  at  his 
jugular. 

We  were  able  to  bring  that  boy  into  the  office  and  sit  him  down. 
The  police  arrived,  and  before  we  had  him  taken  away,  I  asked 
him,  "Why  did  you  do  this?"  The  anger  spilled  out.  He  said  the 
other  boy  was  teasing  him  the  day  before  because  he  could  not 
read. 

Families  were  not  engaged  at  that  school  when  I  arrived  there. 
They  were  not  engaged  in  learning,  and  they  were  not  engaged  in 
processes.  For  too  many  of  our  kids,  gangs  and  the  lure  of  the 
streets'  commerce  filled  their  understandable  need  to  belong,  par- 
ticularly when  they  felt  abandoned  and  disconnected  from  the  peo- 
ple and  institutions  that  they  were  supposed  to  trust — people  and 
institutions  which  were  meant  to  guide  them  through  this  perilous 
passage  to  adulthood. 

Our  dropout  rate — and  this  is  a  middle  school,  Mr.  Chairman — 
was  13  times  higher  than  any  other  middle  school  in  the  State. 
One  quarter  of  the  school  did  not  attend  regularlv. 

Well,  business  as  usual  was  totally  unthinkable,  and  I  now  see 
why  the  superintendent  sent  me  there.  He  wanted  to  see  a  risk 
taken  like  never  was  taken  before.  It  would  doom  our  children  to 
a  future  in  which  they  lacked  the  tools  needed  to  progress  if  we  did 
not  take  the  risks  that  were  necessary  to  take,  and  we  had  to  take 
bold  action. 

How  did  we  do  it,  you  are  asking.  First,  we  had  to  look  at  how 
we  ran  our  own  school,  to  look  in  our  own  back  yard,  not  look  else- 
where, and  realize  that  we  had  failed.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  like 
to  stand  up  in  front  of  106  staff  members,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  tell 
them  they  have  failed — they  have  failed  because  these  kids  do  not 
feel  good  about  themselves,  they  have  failed  because  we  have  ig- 
nored the  fact  that  we  need  to  learn  how  to  relate  to  each  other 
as  people  first. 

I  was  no  longer  in  control  of  a  situation  that  I  could  solve  alone, 
so  I  knew  I  had  to  change  my  role  and  become  a  leader/coach.  In 
the  process  of  doing  that,  I  had  to  engage  families;  I  had  to  involve 
families,  the  business  community,  the  doctors,  the  lawyers  in  the 
community,  anyone  I  could,  to  be  involved  in  the  process  of  change 
for  that  school,  Mr.  Chairman. 

A  management  council  now  directs  the  school;  I  am  not  the  boss, 
and  rightly  so.  Those  who  sit  on  the  council  represent  the  interests 
of  the  community,  parents,  staff,  the  whole  gamut  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

Curriculum  is  now  designed  as  thematic  and  relevant  core  units 
by  teams  of  parents,  staff,  students,  and  community  leaders,  and 
it  is  taught  by  teams  of  teachers  who  work  with  each  other  and 
with  the  same  gn^oup  of  students  all  day.  No  longer  do  students 
wander  anonymously  from  class  to  class. 

It  is  now  11:30,  5  years  later,  at  Van  Buren,  and  it  is  time  to 
be  flexible  and  accountable.  It  is  time  to  spend  the  funds  we  now 
receive  in  a  more  efficient  and  effective  way.  And  if  this  is  an  area 
of  concern  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  talks  specifically  about  Chapter 
1.  I  had  parents  angry  and  upset  coming  to  me,  trying  to  find  out 
why  their  kids  could  not  read,  why  they  could  not  be  served. 
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The  bottom  line  was  that  we  had  to  force  them  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  process.  They  became  involved,  and  in  the  process, 
our  test  scores  in  9  months  went  up  7.4  NCEs,  a  dramatic  increase, 
because  of  their  involvement. 

Since  I  am  short  for  time,  you  cannot  condense  5  years  of  change 
into  10  minutes,  and  I  realize  your  time  constraints,  but  let  me 
carry  with  you  the  four  points  that  we  believe  at  the  school  level 
need  to  direct  your  policy,  Mr.  Chairman. 

One,  policy  must  allow  for  risk-taking  in  organizational  structure 
and  curricular  design  and  implementation  at  the  school  site. 

Two,  it  is  essential  that  you  find  ways  to  provide  us  the  flexibil- 
ity to  use  Title  I  and  other  ESEA  funds  in  noncategorical  ways.  As 
an  educator,  I  can  tell  you  that  by  allowing  us  to  commingle  edu- 
cation and  human  services  funds  that  are,  after  all,  aimed  at  the 
same  child,  we  can  give  you  the  kind  of  efficient  and  effective  serv- 
ices that  taxpayers  demand  and  deserve. 

Three,  you  need  to  demand  accountability,  and  accountability. 
Senator,  not  just  for  the  results  but  for  the  process.  And  we  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  how  to  go  about  being  accountable  for  the 
process. 

And  number  four,  as  a  Nation,  we  need  to  address  staff  develop- 
ment. We  need  to  target  resources  controlled  at  the  school  site  and 
designed  at  the  school  site  to  retrain  our  teachers  to  do  the  job  that 
they  need  to  do  to  effect  that  change. 

Finally,  before  I  left  the  other  day,  I  got  on  our  closed-circuit  TV, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  told  the  kids  I  was  coming,  and  I  asked  them 
what  they  wanted  to  share  with  me.  They  gave  me  hundreds  of  dif- 
ferent responses  after  school,  at  3  o'clock  at  the  end  of  the  school 
day.  But  do  you  know  what  they  really  wanted  to  share?  They 
wanted  to  share  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Kassebaum,  that 
the  urgency  of  change  is  absolute,  because  our  future  and  theirs  is 
right  now,  and  whatever  you  do  now  from  Washington  will  deter- 
mine that  mosaic  for  the  21st  century. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hocevar  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Pell.  Dr.  Ed  Jackson? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  committee 
members. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  committee  for  the  invitation  to  give  testi- 
mony in  behalf  of  the  youth  of  our  Nation,  My  testimony  was  pre- 
pared based  not  on  scientific  studies,  but  on  35  years  of  teaching 
and  administering  to  youngsters  in  one  of  our  Nation's  elementary 
schools — and  this  testimony  is  void  of  any  influence  or  coaching. 

I  am  a  practitioner,  I  am  not  a  theorist — a  true  novice  at  giving 
testimony  at  any  level,  and  currently  experiencing  a  very  high  de- 
gree of  anxiety,  but  extremely  pleased  and  honored  to  be  sharing 
my  experiences  with  such  a  prestigious  Senate  committee. 

My  name  is  Ed  Jackson,  principal  of  Williams  Magnet  School  in 
Little  Rock.  As  part  of  my  responsibility  today  I  was  asked  to  go 
over  my  magnet  school  and  talk  about  standards  as  well  as  Chap- 
ter 1  and  how  they  relate. 
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My  magnet  school  is  racially  balanced,  with  a  student  body  that 
has  scored  on  average  at  the  80th-plus  percentile  on  nationally- 
normed  standardized  tests  over  the  past  7  years,  and  with  our  first 
g^ade  students  dressed  in  required  school  uniforms,  and  with  par- 
ents required  to  come  to  PTA  meetings,  scoring  at  the  90th-plus 
percentile  on  these  same  standardized  scores. 

We  also  have  had  at  times  over  1,000  students  on  our  waiting 
list,  wanting  to  get  into  the  school. 

The  strength  of  our  school  is  embedded  in  the  highly-qualified, 
stable  staff  and  supportive  parents  who  promote  and  students  who 
practice  old-fashioned,  traditional  values  of  hard  work,  task  com- 
mitment, respect  for  adults,  others  and  self,  responsibility,  appro- 
priate behavior,  and  a  thirst  for  knowledge  in  the  basic  skills. 

Students  realize  and  understand  how  these  essential  ingredients 
relate  to  their  academic  successes.  I  support  giving  a  choice  of 
schools  and  educational  themes  to  parents,  their  most  prized  pos- 
sessions. 

Void  of  this  opportunity  for  this  choice,  numerous  parents  will 
and  do  purchase  a  choice  in  the  private  school  sector.  The  choice 
among  and  between  schools  also  promotes  competition  in  the  public 
school  sector,  resulting  in  increased  performance  of  staff  and  g^reat- 
er  productivity  of  students. 

As  this  committee  and  our  Nation  study  and  develop  educational 
plans  for  the  next  millennium,  I  respectfully  request  that  you  con- 
sider the  following  issues.  One,  a  strong  basic  skills  program.  Two, 
of  paramount  concern  to  me  is  the  massive  gproup  of  children  who 
are  and  will  be  missing  the  American  dream,  due  to  being  unable 
to  read  and  master  math  at  an  acceptable  level  for  success.  These 
students  are  eligible  for  Chapter  1  programs  in  our  Nation's 
schools. 

Aside  from  the  important,  humane  issue  of  success,  fulfillment, 
and  happiness  for  this  massive  gproup  of  humanity,  they  are  a  tre- 
mendous and  devastating  burden  on  our  economy  at  all  levels  of 
Government.  We  must  raise  the  educational  level  of  these  students 
to  a  point  where  they  can  become  self-supporting,  tax-paying,  pro- 
ductive members  of  society  for  themselves,  along  with  generation 
and  generation  of  their  offspring.  If  not,  this  segment  of  our  society 
will  become  so  massive  that  their  support  through  public  assistance 
and  entitlement  programs  will  simply  consume  virtually  all  the 
productive  resources  and  outputs  of  productive  segments  of  society. 
This  is  both  a  humane  and  economic  problem  which  must  be  ad- 
dressed immediately,  or  it  will  be  economically  devastating,  con- 
tributing significantly  to  our  soaring  health  costs  and  massive  na- 
tional debt. 

My  time  is  about  up.  I  would  like  to  give  my  support  not  only 
for  national  goals,  but  for  international  goals.  As  graduates  are 
cast  out  into  the  global  society,  we  must  have  goals,  we  must  have 
curricula,  we  must  have  assessments,  to  see  that  these  boys  and 
girls  are  ready  in  this  global  society  to  live  and  to  survive. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Jackson  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.! 
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Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  Dr.  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Hocevar,  for  your  testimony.  I  would  add  that  if  you  have  any  writ- 
ten text,  it  will  be  included  in  the  record  in  fiill. 

I  apologize  for  not  being  able  to  stay  with  you  for  a  while,  but 
I  have  a  commitment  that  I  have  to  fiilnll. 

I  would  turn  now  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  I  just  want  to  thank  both  of  you  for  coming 
and  for  your  impressive  testimony.  What  matters  is  both  of  you, 
who  are  right  there,  as  you  said,  Mr,  Hocevar,  in  the  trenches  and 
deal  with  students  every  day.  It  is  not  an  easy  task,  and  is  has 
been  very  impressive  to  hear  what  you  are  doing. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  both  very  much  indeed. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  hearing  record  two  statements,  one 
by  Nancy  Kober,  who  is  unable  to  testify,  and  the  other  by  Mr. 
Richard  Nero,  chairman  of  the  National  Coalition  of  Title  I/Chapter 
1  Parents. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Ms.  Kober  and  Mr.  Nero  may  be 
found  in  the  appendix.] 

[The  appendix  follows.] 
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Appendix 

Prepared  Statement  of  David  Hornbbck 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  my  name  is  David  Hombeck.  For 
the  past  three  years  I  have  had  theprivilege  of  chairing  an  independent,  28  member 
Commission  studying  the  federal  Chapter  1  program.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  share  with  vou  a  summary  of  the  Commission's  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions. Copies  of  our  fiill  report  have  been  submitted  to  the  Committee. 

As  all  of  you  know,  Chapter  1  is  the  largest  federal  program  at  the  elementaiy 
and  secondary  level.  This  program  has  enjoyed  well-deserved  support  from  edu- 
cators, child  advocates  and  political  leaders  tor  more  than  26  years.  After  all.  Chap- 
ter 1  made  possible  the  employment  of  thousands  of  dedicated  professionals  and 
paraprofessionals  whose  job  it  was  to  help  poor  children  to  master  basic  skills;  the 
program  also  led  schools  to  involve  low-income  parents  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren as  never  before. 

The  results  of  this  effort  are  clear  in  the  many  young  people  from  impoverished 
families  who  made  it  successfully  through  school  and  into  the  workplace  because  of 
the  extra  help  they  got.  The  results  are  also  clear  in  achievement  patterns  over  the 
past  15  years.  Due  in  significant  measure  to  the  extra  attention  they  received,  poor 
and  minority  children  have  improved  their  performance  on  achievement  tests. 

However,  nearly  all  of  the  gains  among  poor  and  minority  children  occurred  at 
very  low  skill  levels.  Even  today,  few  sucn  students  master  more  advanced  skills. 
The  most  recent  available  data  suggest  that,  by  the  time  they  reach  12th  grade,  mi- 
nority and  poor  children  are  about  3-4  years  behind  other  students. 

Three  years  ago,  as  a  result  of  these  data  and  the  conviction  that  such  results 
can  be  changed,  we  asked  a  group  with  broad  and  deep  experience — educators,  chUd 
advocates,  business  leaders,  and  researchers — to  see  whether  we  couldn't  find  a  way 
to  make  the  Chapter  1  program  a  more  effective  tool  in  closing  the  achievement  gap. 
We  knew  that  the  nation  could  not  afford  to  continue  squandering  precious  human 
resources;  we  need  all  of  our  young  people  to  be  fuUy  productive.  And  we  also  knew 
that,  in  order  to  be  fully  productive,  these  young  people  need  more  than  basic  skills. 
They  need  to  be  able  to  think,  to  analyze,  to  communicate  and  to  use  their  minds 
well.  But  our  experience  told  us  that,  despite  Congress'  efforts  to  improve  the  pro- 
gram in  1988,  it  simply  wasnt  working.  Times  haa  changed,  but  Chapter  1  had  not 
changed  with  them. 

We  found  a  number  of  specific  problems  with  Chapter  1. 

•  First,  the  program's  emphasis  on  tying  dollars  to  individual  students  is  push- 
ing schools  to  use  practices — like  pull-out  programs  and  extensive  use  of  teacher 
aides — that  are  not  educationtdly  sound. 

•  Second,  the  mandated  use  of  low-level,  fill-in-the-bubble  tests  is  dragging  in- 
struction down  to  very  low  levels. 

•  Third,  funds  are  distributed  too  thinly  to  make  sufficient  difference  in  schools 
with  heavy  concentrations  of  poor  children. 

•  Fourth,  the  incentive  system  is  perverse:  schools  that  make  progress  lose  dol- 
lars, while  those  that  get  worse  gain. 

More  important,  though,  is  a  problem  inherent  in  the  very  categorical  nature  of 
the  program  itself  and  the  premises  on  which  Chapter  1  operates.  The  architects 
of  Chapter  1  believed  that,  if  students  just  got  a  little  extra  help  with  the  basics, 
we  could  "compensate"  for  their  poverty  and  they  would  catch  up  with  their  peers. 

But  our  experience  has  proved  that  this  theory  is  at  least  inacfequate.  While  this 
approach  might  have  worked  okay  when  the  goal  was  limited  to  veiy  basic  skills, 
it  doesn't  work  at  all  with  more  complex  skills.  When  the  goals  are  higher,  no  mat- 
ter how  wonderful  the  special  program — ^how  dedicated  uie  staff  or  how  well-de- 
s^ed  the  materials — one  cannot  compensate  in  25-30  minutes  a  day  for  the  effects 
of  watered  down  instruction  the  rest  of  the  school  day,  week  and  year.  Lake  an  addi- 
tion to  a  house  on  a  crumbling  foundation,  such  add-ons  can  never  achieve  their 
purpose.  If  we  want  aU  of  our  youngsters  to  master  high  level  knowledge  and  skills, 
we  must  build  good  schools — not  simply  good  programs. 

So  the  real  Question  for  our  Commission  was:  How  do  you  take  a  program  that 
has  financed  add-on  services  and  turn  it  into  an  engine  for  improving  whole  schools 
that  serve  concentrations  of  poor  children  in  order  to  increase  their  achievement? 
Our  answer  was  that  the  program  had  to  be  overhauled  from  top  to  bottom. 

We  have  proposed  an  eight  part  Framework  for  a  new  Chapter  1  program: 

•  First,  states  would  be  asked  to  set  clear,  high  standards  for  what  all  students 
should  know  and  be  able  to  do.  These  would  oe  the  same  for  all  students:  poor 
and  rich,  minority  and  white. 
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•  Second,  eliminate  the  requirement  for  low-level  norm-referenced  tests.  In- 
stead, provide  states  with  resources  to  aid  in  their  efforts  to  develop  new  assess- 
ments to  measure  whether  students  meet  the  standards. 

•  Third,  instead  of  continuing  to  give  parents  useless  information  about  what 
percentile  or  stanine  their  children  are  in,  tell  them  how  their  students  are  pro- 
gressing toward  the  standards,  what  the  school  is  doing,  and  what  they  can  do 
to  help. 

•  Fourth,  invest  generously — at  least  20%  of  the  total  Chapter  1  resources — in 
deepening  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  the  professionals  and  paraprofessionals 
in  schools  with  concentrations  of  poor  children.  These  schools  and  the  adults 
within  them  need  help. 

•  Fifth,  funding  should  be  concentrated  more  heavily  in  schools  with  concentra- 
tions of  poor  children.  Also,  these  dollars  should  be  used  to  encourage  states  to 
reduce  tne  substantial  disparities  within  their  borders  in  the  educational  re- 
sources invested  in  different  communities. 

•  Sixth,  current  requirements  that  force  schools  to  tie  dollars  to  individual  stu- 
dents should  be  eliminated;  so,  too,  should  reverse  incentives  in  the  current  law. 
Dollars  should  flow  simply  according  to  the  enrollment  of  poor  children. 

•  Seventh,  schools  should  continue  to  be  encouraged  to  use  dollars  to  coordinate 
health  and  social  service  delivery  to  students. 

•  Ei^th,  schools  should  be  held  accountable  for  results.  Those  that  make 
progress  in  getting  larger  numbers  of  students  to  state  standards  should  be  re- 
wa^ed.  Those  that  do  not  make  progress  should  receive  help,  and  consequences 
should  be  more  severe  over  time. 

In  the  end,  what  we  have  proposed  is  a  wholly  new  framework  for  the  education 
of  disadvantaged  children.  It  has  eight  parts,  all  carefully  linked  together  and  de- 
scribed in  far  more  detail  in  our  report. 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  Commission  has  been  too  bold — ^that  the  changes 
we  propose  are  too  big.  Indeed,  that  is  probably  the  reason  why — while  they  adopt 
many  of  the  Commission's  recommendations — ^both  the  Administration  and  the 
House  stopped  short  of  adopting  the  whole  framework.  We  are  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  following  problems  in  HR  6: 

•  First,  HR  6  does  not  provide  sufficient  concentration  of  Chapter  1  dollars  in 
schools  and  districts  with  high  concentrations  of  poverty;  though  the  Adminis- 
tration proposed  a  bold  concentration  scheme,  the  House  chose  to  provide  in- 
creases for  virtually  all  districts  instead. 

•  Second,  HR  6  extends  the  option  for  school-wide  use  of  Chapter  1  dollars  only 
to  schools  with  60%  or  more  of  their  children  in  poverty.  This  means  that  most 
Chapter  1  schools  will  continue  to  be  barred  from  using  their  dollars  in  the  only 
way  likely  to  significantly  improve  student  achievement:  improving  the  whole 
school. 

•  Third,  HR  6  does  not  invest  nearlv  enough  in  improving  knowledge  and  skills 
among  teachers  and  principals.  If  educators  in  schools  serving  poor  children  are 
to  be  successful  in  getting  their  students  to  high  levels  of  achievement,  they  will 
need  considerable  help.  A  Chapter  1  set-asi&  for  professional  development  is 
the  best  way  to  assure  that  the  neediest  schools  get  the  help  that  they  so  des- 
perately need. 

•  Finally,  HR  6  does  not  go  far  enough  in  using  federal  leadership — and  federal 
leverage — to  induce  states  more  nearly  to  equalize  the  educational  opportunities 
of  students  in  poor  and  rich  communities. 

Taken  together,  these  problems  undermine  the  intent  of  the  legislation  and  result 
in  what  is,  at  best,  a  mixed  set  of  signals  to  state  and  local  educators.  In  our  experi- 
ence, the  educational  system  responds  best  to  clear,  unambiguous  signals — not  to 
half-steps  here  and  haUT-steps  there.  We  uive  that  signal  from  Congress  to  school 
boards,  teachers  and  administrators  across  the  land  be  clear  and  unambiguous.  The 
following  is  the  message  that  should  be  sent  by  Congress  to  educators  throughout 
the  nation: 

You  hold  in  your  hands  the  keys  to  the  future  for  poor  and  minority  children. 
If  you  have  high  expectations  for  their  achievement,  establish  clear  standards 
for  student  work,  employ  instructional  practices  with  demonstrated  efTective- 
ness,  and  enlist  parents  and  others  in  reducing  barriers  -to  learning,  your  stu- 
dents absolutely  will  achieve  at  much  higher  levels. 

You  make  the  decisions  on  how  to  get  students  to  hi^  standards  and  how 
to  spend  your  Chapter  1  money.  Rather  than  second  guessing  vour  decisions, 
we  will  invest  heavily  in  assuring  that  your  knowledge  and  skills  are  at  their 
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peak  and  that  you  have  adequate  resources  at  your  disposal,  and  then  hold  you 
accountable  for  results. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  our  recommendations.  The  Commission  will  be  sponsor- 
ing several  briefings  over  the  coming  weeks  to  discuss  these  recommendations  in 
more  detail  with  members  of  the  Conmiittee  and  their  staff.  However,  I  will  be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  have  now. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Michael  J.  Feuer 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Committee  and 
Subcommittee.  My  name  is  Michael  Feuer,  and  I  am  the  staff  director  of  the  Board 
on  Testing  and  Assessment  of  the  National  Research  Council,  which  is  the  operating 
arm  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Prior  to  joining  the  NRC  in  January  1993, 
I  held  the  position  of  Senior  Analyst  and  Project  Director  at  the  Ofiice  of  Technology 
Assessment  (OTA),  where  I  directed  a  comprehensive  study  of  testing  in  American 
schools  that  was  released  in  March  1992.^ 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  issues  relating  to  testing,  eval- 
uation, and  accountability  under  Title  I  (Chapter  1)  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  (ESEA).  I  want  to  make  clear  that  my  remarks  this  morning  do 
not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinions  or  positions  of  the  Board  on  Testing  and  Assess- 
ment, the  National  Researcn  Council,  or  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  I  have 
prepared  a  brief  summary  of  my  testinK)ny,  and  ask  that  the  full  text  be  entered 
in  tne  record. 

The  reauthorization  of  ESEA,  coupled  with  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act, 
are  watershed  events  in  American  educational  history.  If  these  bills  are  passed,  we 
will  for  the  first  time  attempt  to  implement  a  national  system  of  educational  goals; 
there  will  be  standards  to  guide  the  content  of  learning,  the  performance  of  all  stu- 
dents, and  the  opportunities  to  learn  afforded  to  them;  and  a  linchpin  of  this  dra- 
matic new  program  wUl  be  a  system  of  nationally  certified,  voluntary,  state  and 
local  examinations  aligned  to  the  standards. 

To  borrow  from  the  vocabulary  of  today's  youth,  it  is  an  awesome  undertaking, 
and  those  who  complain  that  our  school  system  is  slow  to  innovate  would  do  well 
to  contemplate  the  enormity  of  the  enterprise:  adjusting  the  mirrors  on  the  Hubbel 
telescope  was  complicated,  but  articulating  educational  goals  and  standards  of  aca- 
demic achievement  for  40  million  children  in  16,000  separate  school  districts  accus- 
tomed to  &  200-vear-old  tradition  of  local  control  is  not  exactly  "tweaking  the  sys- 
tem" either.  Todiay  I  will  focus  on  testing  and  assessment,  pivotal  elements  in  the 
new  Title  I. 

BACKGROUND 

The  current  status  of  Chapter  1  testing,  which  has  been  chronicled  in  a  number 
of  reports  2  is  the  result  of  a  gradual  accumulation  of  good  intentions  run  amok. 
When  in  1965  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  amended  the  original  ESEA  legislation 
to  include  a  program  evaluation  requirement,  he  was  carrying  on  a  tradition  of  pub- 
lic accountability  in  education  that  had  always  made  the  American  school  system 
unique.  Now  that  the  Federal  government  was  entering  the  domain  of  elementary 
and  secondary  public  schooling,  lawmakers  sought  to  assure  parents  and  other  tfix- 
payers  that  their  money  womd  not  disappear  into  the  interstices  of  local  school 
budgets,  and  that  the  stewards  of  this  new  federal  experiment  in  assisting  poor  chil- 
dren would  be  held  accountable  for  their  spending.  Indeed,  the  ESEA  embodied 
three  of  our  noblest  aspirations  as  a  democracy:  to  level  the  playing  field  in  a  so- 
cially and  economically  diverse  society,  to  hold  our  public  ofncials  accountable  for 
results,  and  to  maintain  strong  local  and  state  governance  of  public  schooling. 

Over  time,  the  evaluation  and  accountability  requirements  under  Chapter  1  have 
fluctuated.  At  first  more  prescriptive  (in  the  fate  i960s  and  70s),  the  reqpirements 
were  substantially  relaxea  in  the  early  19808  and  then  re-tightened  later  in  the  dec- 
ade in  the  wake  of  confusion  at  the  state  and  local  levels  over  the  federal  govern- 
ments expectations.  The  most  consequential  set  of  amendments  were  passed  in  the 
1988  reauthorization:  under  the  so-called  "program  improvement"  provisions,  (Chap- 
ter 1  schools  would  have  to  modify  their  programs  if  they  could  not  demonstrate 


lU.S.  Congress,  OfRce  of  Technology  Assessment,  Testing  in  American  Schools:  Asking  the 
Right  Questions  (Washington,  DC:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Fdiruary  1992). 

"See,  e.g.,  OTA  (ibid.);  "Making  Schools  Work  for  Children  in  Poverty,"  The  Commission  on 
Chapter  1,  December  10,  1992;  "TReinforcing  the  Promise,  Reforming  the  Paradigm,"  Report  of 
the  Advisoiy  Committee  on  Testing  in  Chapter  1  (Washington,  DC:  U.S.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, May  1993);  and  I.  Rotberg  and  J.  Harvey,  Federal  Policy  Options  for  Improving  the  Edu- 
cation of  Low-Income  Students  (Santa  Monica:  Hand  Institute  on  Education  and  Training,  1993). 
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achievement  gains  among  participating  children.  These  provisions  led  to  substantial 
increases  in  the  frequency  and  significance  of  standardized  testing  of  Chapter  1  stu- 
dents; and  through  a  spillover  efiect  of  sorts,  Chapter  1  testing  has  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  American  students  being  perhaps  the  most  tested  of  any  in  the  world. 

TESTING  IN  CHAPTER  1 

Testing  has  become  so  prominently  associated  with  Chapter  1  that  it  is  difficult 
to  disentangle  Chapter  1  tests  from  those  administered  by  state  or  local  education 
agencies  for  various  diagnostic,  monitoring,  and  credentialing  purposes.  The  pri- 
mary uses  to  which  Chapter  1  test  data  have  been  put  include: 

•  establishing  "cut  scores"  and  identifying  children  eligible  to  receive  Chapter 
1  services; 

•  determining  base  levels  of  achievement  of  Chapter  1  students,  against  which 
to  gauge  progress; 

•  allocating  mnds  to  schools; 

•  deciding  which  schools  must  be  put  in  a  "program  improvement"  status;  and 

•  assessing  the  program  needs  of  mdividual  students  that  have  participated  in 
the  program  more  than  two  years. 

Undesirable  effects.  An  important  goal  of  the  1988  amendments  was  to  place 
greater  emphasis  on  student  achievement  in  higher  order  analytical,  reasoning,  and 
problem-solving  skills.  Policymakers  hoped  that  requiring  the  measurement  oi  high- 
er-order cognitive  processes  would  create  incentives  for  higher-order  teaching  and 
learning.  Aifost  research  evidence  to  date,  however,  strongly  suggests  that  increased 
testing,  and  in  particular  the  ratcheting-up  of  consequences  pegged  to  test  perform- 
ance, nave  had  the  opposite  effect.  Many  teachers  complain  that  pressure  to  dem- 
onstrate test  score  gains  leads  to  a  narrowing  of  the  curriculum,  increased  drill  on 
relatively  low-level  skills,  memorization  of  fragmented  bits  of  information,  and  em- 
phasis on  test-taking  skills  at  the  exi}en8e  of  genuine  learning  of  skills  that  the  tests 
are  supposed  to  measure. 

Other  concerns  about  the  (quality  and  utiUty  of  the  test  data  have  also  been 
voiced:  Chapter  1  testing  provides  information  of  rather  limited  value  to  classroom 
teachers;  many  parents  find  it  difficult  to  interpret  (and  act  upon)  test  statistics; 
and  the  aggregation  of  scores  from  individuals  to  school  systems  to  states  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  national  level  does  not  seem  to  provide  federal  policymakers  with  in- 
formation they  need  to  gauge  progress  and — most  important—improve  the  system. 
Although  standardized  norm-referenced  testing  can  provide  useful  information,  it 
has  tended  to  crowd  out  other  important  measures  of  student  learning.  Specifically, 
the  norm-referenced  data  has  provided  evidence  on  overall  achievement  trends:  be- 
tween 1989  and  1990,  for  example,  Chapter  1  students  made  notable  gains  in  their 
reading  scores.  Nonetheless,  it  is  not  entirely  clear  that  this  kind  oi  information 
warrants  the  testing  of  millions  of  students  annually.  Although  the  norm-referenced 
tests  are  inexpensive  to  administer,  in  terms  of  direct  costs  per  pupU,  there  may 
be  hidden  costs  associated  with  classroom  time  diverted  to  test  preparation,  shifts 
in  curricular  focus,  and  reinforcement  of  rote  learning.^ 

Alternative  assessment.  These  concerns  have  coincided  with  a  more  generic  inter- 
est in  assessment  tools  that  reflect  changing  views  of  cognition  and  learning,  and 
that  are  more  relevant  than  traditional  norm-referenced  tests  to  new  curricular  and 
instructional  goals.  "Performance-based  assessment,"  portfolio  methods,  and  other 
technologies  of  testing  are  already  being  developed  and  piloted  in  many  states,  in 
response  to  calls  from  educators  for  measurement  tools  that  more  closely  match  edu- 
cational goals.  Preliminary  data  from  schools  and  school  systems  that  have  begun 
to  embrace  these  methods  suggest  that  they  can  be  powerful  catalysts  of  improved 
classroom  instruction  and  learning.  Nevertheless,  the  new  assessment  technologies 
are  still  at  a  rudimentary  stage  of  development  and  their  many  possible  effects — 
good  and  bad — are  not  yet  fiiUy  understood.* 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  REFORM 

Disaffection  with  our  over-reliance  on  norm-referenced  tests,  coupled  with  the  ap- 
peal of  new  methods  of  testing,  have  created  a  unique  historical  opportunity  for  the 
reinvention  of  testing  and  accountability  policies  generally  and  lor  Title  I  specifi- 
cally. Capitalizing  on  this  opportunity  has  clearly  been  hi^  on  the  agenda  of  federal 


^For  discussion  of  cost  issues,  see,  e.g.,  OTA  (op.cit),  pp.  27-29. 

*  For  a  detailed  evaltiation  of  one  state's  efTorts,  see  D.  Koretz,  B.  Stecher,  S.  Klein,  and  D. 
McCafTrey,  The  Vermont  Portfolio  Assessment  Proeram:  Findings  and  Implicalaons  (Washington, 
DC:  RAND  Institute  on  Education  and  Training,  F^ruaiy  1994). 
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lawmakers.  The  current  House  version  of  Title  I,  for  example,  which  was  developed 
with  input  from  the  Administration,  replaces  annual  norm-referenced  testing  of  all 
students  with  a  two-pronged  system:  state  assessments  linked  closely  to  state  and 
local  program  goals,  and  a  federally-administered  evaluation  to  provide  national  in- 
formation on  program  effectiveness.  The  state  assessments  are  to  be  linked  to  state 
content  and  performance  standards,  and  are  to  be  administered  in  selected  grades; 
a  revised  "program  improvement"  process  would  use  results  of  these  state  assess- 
ments in  a  system  of  relatively  strict  rewards  and  sanctions. 

The  House  bill  (H.R.  6).  The  myriad  testing  and  accountability  provisions  in  the 
House-passed  version  of  Title  I  (and  in  other  sections  of  H  Jl.  6)  need  not  be  enumer- 
ated here.  The  principal  tenets  of  the  bill  with  respect  to  testing  and  assessment 
are: 

•  strengthening  the  states'  responsibilities  for  planning,  standards-setting,  and 
testing,  by  requiring  states  to  develop  or  adopt  state  assessments  in  core  sub- 
jects, aliped  with  state  content  and  performance  standards; 

•  requinng  states  to  administer  assessments  at  some  point  during  grades  3-5, 
6-9,  and  10-12,  to  all  students,  and  to  provide  scores  for  individual  students; 

•  using  state  assessments  as  the  primary  basis  for  program  improvement  deci- 
sions; 

•  revising  eligibility  criteria  to  include  multiple  educationally-related  data; 

•  abandoning  the  method  of  national  aggregation  of  local  data  for  the  purpose 
of  national  accountability,  and  developing  a  new  national  "assessment"  to  exam- 
ine the  progress  of  schools,  districts,  and  states;  and 

•  ensunng  appropriate  assessment  of  young  children  (including  a  prohibition  on 
testing  of  children  in  grades  pre-K  throu^  1,  and  limited  performance-based 
testing  in  grade  2). 

Taken  together,  these  changes  demand  greater  efforts  from  teachers,  schools,  dis- 
tricts and  states,  and  impose  more  stringent  consequences  based  on  the  results  of 
state  assessments.  In  return,  the  House  bill  aflbrds  states  and  localities  greater 
flexibility  in  their  use  of  Title  I  funds. 

Questions  for  consideration.  It  is  clear  that  the  intention  of  the  new  Title  I  is  to 
correct  some  of  the  flaws  in  the  testing  and  assessment  regulations  that  have  accu- 
mulated over  the  past  30  years.  Nevertheless,  it  is  just  as  clear  that  testing  contin- 
ues to  be  viewed  as  a  powerful  engine  driving  the  Title  I  system.  Because  of  the 
central  role  testing  will  continue  to  play  in  the  new  Title  I,  it  will  be  incumbent 
on  policymakers  to  address  a  number  of  technical  questions  surrounding  the  various 
uses  of  testing  envisioned  for  Title  I.  Some  of  the  key  questions  that  have  already 
surfaced  include:'* 

•  Can  the  same  assessment  system  be  used  to  determine  eligibility  of  individual 
students,  track  individual  student  progress,  and  provide  school  or  system  ac- 
countability data? 

•  Can  the  new  hi^-stakes  accountability  system  avoid  the  traps  of  teaching- 
to-the-test  and  other  behaviors  that  are  known  to  distort  the  validity  of  test  re- 
sults? 

•  What  can  be  done  to  ensure  that  new  assessments  improve  upon  those  cur- 
rently used  for  Chapter  1? 

•  How  will  the  assessment  needs  of  special  groups — young  children,  students 
with  limited  English  proficiency,  children  with  disabilities — be  accomodated? 

Raising  these  and  other  questions  must  not  be  misconstrued  as  obstructing 
progress  or  as  an  apology  for  the  status  quo.  Rather,  they  are  raised  in  the  spirit 
of  attempting  to  assist  policymakers  by  signaling  some  hurdles  that  wiU  need  to  be 
crossed  for  the  reforms  to  have  the  desired  effects.  A  good  way  to  approach  these 
questions  is  in  a  framework  that  clarifies  the  various  mnctions  of  testing  and  pro- 
vides guidelines  on  the  design  requirements  of  tests  intended  for  different  purposes. 

THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  TESTING  « 

Educational  tests  have  traditionally  served  three  basic  functions,  as  summarized 
in  Table  1:  to  aid  teachers  and  students  by  diagnosing  learning  needs,  styles,  and 


"See  also  M.  Kirst  and  J.  Guthrie,  'K}oa1s  2000  and  a  Reauthorized  ESEIA:  National  Standards 
and  Accompanying  Controversies,"  draft  monograph,  Policy  Analysis  for  California  Education, 
prepared  for  the  College  Board,  Januaiy  1994;  and  G.  Madaus,  "Assessment  Issues  around  the 
Reauthorization  of  Chapter  1,"  paper  presented  to  the  National  Academy  of  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  Fall  1993. 

"This  section  draws  heavily  on  the  OTA  report  cited  earlier,  especially  pages  10-12. 
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Sroblems;  to  monitor  systemwide  educational  outcomes;  and  to  facilitate  informed 
ecisions  about  selection,  placement,  and  credentialing  of  individual  students.  These 
three  purposes  of  testing  share  a  oomnK>n  assumption,  namely  that  information 
about  learning  can  support  improved  decisionmaking.  However,  they  differ  in  the 
kinds  of  information  they  seek  and  in  the  types  of  decisions  they  can  effectively  sup- 
port; test  results  appropriate  for  some  decisions  may  be  inappropriate  for  others. 
[Additional  material  is  retained  in  the  iiles  of  the  committee.] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Phyllis  McClure 

Senator  Kennedy,  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  testify  today  on  behalf  of  the  Independent  Review  Panel  of  the  National  Assess- 
ment of  Chapter  1.  The  Panel  was  authorized  by  the  National  Assessment  of  Chap- 
ter 1  Act  of  1990  (P.L.  101-305).  The  Independent  Review  Panel  was  a  diverse  group 
comprised  of  local  educators — two  Chapter  1  teachers,  a  parent,  a  superintendent, 
two  school  board  members — a  Catholic  school  administrator,  three  Chapter  1  state 
administrators,  academicians  with  varying  specialties,  and  advocates  for  poor  and 
minority  students.  As  a  result  of  its  two  years  work  with  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation on  the  National  Assessment,  the  Panel  developed  its  own  consensus  on  reau- 
thorization. 

The  Panel  concluded  its  work  in  November  1992.  We  are  not  alone  in  calling  for 
a  major  overhaul  of  Chapter  1.  The  Panel's  recommendations  and  underlying  ration- 
al sound  the  same  themes  of  reform  you  have  heard  from  others.  To  avoid  being 
unduly  repetitious,  I  have  decided  to  assess  the  Administration's  Improving  Ameri- 
ca's Schools  biU  as  it  emeived  from  the  House  of  Representatives  in  context  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Independent  Review  Panel. 

The  Panel  had  13  broad  recommendations,  11  of  which  deal  with  the  Basic  Grant 
program. 

Recommendation  No.  1  Reform  the  whole  school. 

The  House  bill  can  best  be  characterized  as  lukewarm  about  the  use  of  Chapter 
1  funds  to  support  schoolwide  reform  of  high  poverty  schools  with  hi^  concentra- 
tions of  low  achievers.  It  simultaneously  aUows  more  schools  to  pursue  schoolwide 
reform  but  discourages  them  from  adopting  this  option.  The  Panel  strongly  encour- 
aged the  schoolwide  option  because  we  believed  that  preventing  learning  failure  in 
the  first  instance  is  far  more  beneficial  and  cost  effective  than  trying  to  remediate 
students  who  have  already  become  stigmatized  and  defeated  because  they  are  low 
achievers.  Prevention  is  possible  under  the  schoolwide  approach  because  schools  are 
relieved  of  the  legal  requirement  to  identify  and  serve  only  the  most  educationally 
disadvantaged  students. 

The  House  bill  lowers  the  threshold  for  eligibility,  thus  enabling  more  schools  to 

Eurse  this  option.  It  also  requires  that  states  have  school  support  teams  in  place 
efore  eligible  schools  pursue  schoolwide  reform.  That  will  be  helpful  in  securing 
state  commitment  to  changing  the  poorest  and  lowest  performing  schools.  Local 
school  districts,  on  the  other  hand,  are  only  required  to  notify  elimble  schools  of  the 
option,  not  to  encourage  its  use.  The  National  Assessment  found  tnat  schoolwide  re- 
form works  best  when  there  is  local  and  state  commitment.  The  House  bill  seeks 
a  commitment  from  the  state,  but  does  not  from  local  districts. 

The  accountability  provision  for  schoolwide  programs  in  the  House  bill  is  trouble- 
some because  it  will  serve  to  discourage  schools  from  adopting  the  option. 
Schoolwide  schools  are  required  to  forfeit  their  schoolwide  status  ana  revert  to  the 
traditional  model  of  serving  only  individual  students  if  they  do  not  show  adequate 
progress  in  three  years.  Schools  with  high  concentrations  of  poor  and  low  achieving 
students  are  the  toughest  diallenges  in  American  education.  They  can  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  turn  around.  It  could  well  take  three  years  just  to  establish  the  pre- 
conditions for  achieving  academic  success.  Pre-conditions  such  as  cleaning  up  the 
building,  driving  the  drug  dealers  off  the  comer,  establishing  a  safe  environment, 
getting  the  conndence  of  parents  and  the  attendance  of  stucfents,  and  building  up 
a  new  and  committed  staft. 

This  three  year  requirement,  while  well-meaning,  could  be  very  counter- 
productive. Schools  engaged  in  schoolwide  reform  should  not  be  subject  to  more 
stringent  accountability  requirements  than  are  targeted  assistance  schools.  Doing  so 
sends  a  negative  message  to  schools  that  need  reform  the  most. 

Recommendation  No.  2  Emphasize  higher-order  skills  and  high  standards  for  all 
children. 

The  House-passed  bill  comports  very  well  with  the  Panel's  view  that  standards 
for  Title  I  schools  and  students  be  the  same  as  those  established  for  non-Title  I 
schools  and  that  those  standards  incorporate  advanced  skills.  The  Panel  would  be 
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concerned^  however,  that  language  in  the  House  bill  requiring  that  content  stand- 
ards specify  what  diildren  "served  under  this  title"  are  expected  to  know  and  be 
able  to  do  not  be  construed  to  permit  separate  and  lower  standards  for  Title  I 
schools  and  students. 

Recommendation  No.  3  Focus  on  outcomes  and  adopt  new  assessments  to  measure 
them. 

Assessment  provisions  in  the  House  bill  only  partially  correspond  to  the  rec- 
onunendations  of  the  Panel.  The  National  Assessment  gave  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  whole  issue  of  testing  in  Title  I  and  concluded  that  one  assessment  system 
as  presently  used  can  not  properly  fulfill  multiple  functions.  Our  recommendation 
was  that  there  be  one  method  for  national  evaluation;  another  separate  assessment 
system  established  by  states  and  aligned  to  content  standards  used  for  school  ac- 
countability; and  a  third  assessment  designed  for  classroom  use  to  improve  teaching 
and  le£iming  and  to  measure  individual  student  progress. 

The  assessment  system  prescribed  in  the  House  bill  establishes  a  separate  meas- 
ure for  national  evaluation.  However,  it  appears  to  construct  one  assessment  system 
for  the  other  two  purposes.  It  has  features  that  are  intended  to  both  hold  schools 
accountable  for  the  progress  of  their  students  (i.e.  testing  at  three  different  grade 
levels,  reporting  disaggregated  scores  within  each  state,  LEA  and  school,  including 
students  who  have  been  resident  in  a  school  district  for  a  full  year)  and  to  inform 
the  teaching  and  learning  process  (reporting  individual  scores).  It  is  unclear  which 
scores — the  three  different  grade  levels  or  the  individual  student  scores — would  be 
used  to  measure  adequate  yearly  progress. 

These  assessment  provisions  are  a  major  change  from  current  law  and  are  de- 
signed to  fit  within  the  Goals  2000  framework.  It  is  critical  that  the  final  bill  con- 
struct rational  requirements  in  this  area  because  much  else  depends  on  a  workable 
system. 

Recommendation  No.  4  The  federal  government  should  provide  matching  funds  to 
states  to  help  them  implement  the  reforms  recommended  by  the  Panel. 

This  recommendation  has  gone  unheeded.  The  absence  of  any  developmental 
money,  apart  from  existing  allocations,  is  essential  to  implementing  the  far-ranging 
reforms. 

Especially  criticeil  are  resources  to  implement  the  new  assessment  requirements. 
New  assessment  measures  must  be  developed  in  more  languages  than  English.  They 
must  be  adapted  for  use  by  disabled  students.  Technical  standards  of  validity  and 
reliability  must  be  met  because  these  assessments  are  to  be  used  for  school  and  dis- 
trict accountability  and  as  the  basis  for  corrective  action. 

Unless  states  and  local  educational  agencies  have  the  resources  to  develop  new 
assessments,  they  will  revert  to  using  standardized,  norm-referenced  multiple  choice 
tests,  even  though  they  are  not  aligned  with  state  standards  and  curriculum,  simply 
because  they  are  less  costly  and  readily  available.  Such  an  outcome  would  defeat 
reform  of  Title  I. 

Recommendation  No.  5  Intervene  early  and  get  parents  involved  in  their  children's 
(and  their  own)  education. 

The  House-passed  Title  I  contains  a  number  of  provisions  which  fulfill  our  rec- 
ommendations to  encourage  prevention  of  learning  failure,  to  serve  children  in  the 
early  years  and  to  promote  parental  involvement  and  family  literacy. 

The  most  significant  features  are: 

1.  the  requirement  that  children  who  participated  in  Head  Start,  Even  Start 
or  any  state-provided  early  childhood  program  be  automatically  eligible  for  Title 
I  assistance; 

2.  the  mandate  that  schoolwide  programs  and  tai^eted  assistance  schools  pro- 
vide transition  services  from  early  childhood  programs  to  the  early  elementary 
grades; 

3.  that  children  in  pre-school  throu^  grade  two  not  be  subjected  to  standard- 
ized testing; 

4.  that  ul  Title  I  schools  devise  strategies  for  parental  involvement,  including 
family  literacy  programs,  that  schools  implement  a  parent-school  compact  for  all 
children,  and  that  a  one  percent  set-aside  be  devoted  to  this  purpose; 

5.  the  requirement  that  joint  professional  development  programs  be  conducted 
with  pre-school  personnel;  and 

6.  the  reauthorization  of  Even  Start. 

In  addition,  the  House  bill  added  a  new  program — Innovative  Elementary  School 
Transition  Projects.  These  competitive  grants  would  support  projects  for  poor  chil- 
dren in  kindergarten  and  early  elementary  grades  who  had  previously  attended 
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Head  Start,  Even  Start  or  other  pre-school  programs.  This  program  is  redundant 
in  light  of  the  requirements  in  Title  I  that  all  such  children  are  automatically  eligi- 
ble for  services  and  that  all  Title  I  schools  are  required  to  provide  transition  serv- 
ices. 

Recommendation  No.  6  Extend  Chapter  1  services  to  all  limited-English  proficient 
students. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  House  version  of  Title  I  adopts  this  recommendation 
bv  eliminating  the  requirement  that  limited-English  proficient  students  be  excluded 
ii  their  educational  problems  are  due  to  their  lack  of  fluency  in  English.  This  simply 
means  that  LEP  students  will  be  served  on  the  same  basis  as  non-LEP  students. 

Recommendation  No.  7  Improve  targeting  of  high  poverty  schools. 

The  House  bill  partially  addresses  this  recommei>dation.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  Title  I,  districts  will  be  required  to  fund  all  schools  with  75%  of  more  low 
income  students  before  allocating  funds  to  their  remaining  schools.  This  require- 
ment will  correct  the  current  situation  in  which  many  of  the  Nation's  highest  pov- 
erty schools  receive  none  of  the  federal  assistance  provided  under  this  act. 

Despite  these  commendable  provisions,  the  formula  in  the  House  bill  continues  to 
spreaa  funds  to  too  many  schools  and  districts.  This  means  that  low  poverty  schools 
will  continue  to  receive  Title  I  funds  for  children  who  are  far  less  at-risk  of  edu- 
cational failure  while  other  much  more  disadvantaged  students  get  nothing.  As  the 
Interim  Report  of  the  National  Assessment  revealed,  18%  of  all  Chapter  1  third 
graders  were  performing  above  the  50th  percentile  while  60%  of  third-graders  who 
scored  below  tne  30th  percentile  received  no  Chapter  1  reading  services. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  illustrates  how  the  current  formula  works.  The  state's 
Chapter  1  director,  Diana  Whitelaw  (who  was  a  member  of  the  Independent  Review 
Panel),  provided  me  with  data  for  the  1991-1992  school  year.  The  state  had  593 
Chapter  1  schools  out  of  a  total  of  956  schools.  The  Chapter  1  schools  ranged  in  stu- 
dent fwverty  from  93.6%  to  0%.  The  state's  average  student  poverty  is  14%.  Of  the 
328  schools  above  the  state  average  of  poverty,  only  70%  are  served  and  30%  are 
unserved.  Of  the  628  schools  below  the  state  average  of  14%  poverty,  60%  receive 
Chapter  1  funds  and  40%  receive  no  money. 

This  kind  of  allocation  pattern  will  continue  under  the  House-passed  bill  because 
the  Committee  leadership  decleired  that  no  programs  would  be  shut  down  and  areas 
with  high  concentrations  of  poverty  would  only  marginally  receive  more  money.  As 
a  consequence,  there  will  continue  to  be  high  poverty  schools  which  receive  no 
money.  There  will  be  other  high  poverty  schools  which  will  receive  some  Title  I 
funds  but  not  enough  to  serve  all  educationally  disadvantaged  students  in  all 
grades. 

Deployment  of  federal  resources  to  assist  educationally  disadvantaged  students 
attending  schools  with  high  concentrations  of  poor  children  is  relevant  to  state  and 
local  funding  for  education.  Title  I  funds  have  always  been  intended  to  be  supple- 
mentary to  state  and  local  expenditures  for  education.  This  requirement  has  always 
applied  within  districts,  but  the  law  does  not  take  into  account  disparities  in  district 
revenue,  tax  effort,  cost  of  living  and  the  greater  needs  of  poor  students  attending 
schools  with  lots  of  other  poor  children.  Where  high  poverty  schools  are  located  in 
low-revenue  districts.  Title  I  funds  are  not  supplementary.  Instead,  Title  I  is  filling 
the  gap  between  these  hi^-poverty  schools  in  low  revenue  districts  and  low-poverty 
schools  in  high-revenue  (Ostricts.  Consequently,  the  federal  government  is  subsidiz- 
ing the  states'  inequities. 

Recommendation  No.  8  Provide  incentives  for  good  teachers  to  serve  highest  poverty 
schools. 

Among  the  most  severe  needs  of  high  poverty  schools  is  a  stable  cadre  of  experi- 
enced and  highly  trained  teachers  with  the  subiect-matter  expertise  and  pedagogical 
skills  required  to  help  children  meet  the  mudn  higher  standards  called  for  in  the 
new  law.  The  Panel  oelieved  that  certification  by  the  National  Board  for  Profes- 
sional Teaching  Sttmdards  would  be  a  measure  of  the  most  rigorous  training  and 
experience.  Congress  could  create  incentives  for  these  teachers  to  work  in  high  pov- 
erty Title  I  schools  through  either  a  salary  supplement  to  the  individual  teacher  or 
through  payments  to  districts  for  each  Board-certifled  teacher  employed  in  a  high 
poverty  school. 

This  recommendation  has  attracted  no  support.  It  deserves  serious  consideration 
especially  since  the  House  was  unwilling  to  require  an  equitable  distribution  of  per- 
sonnel resources  as  a  part  of  the  within-district  comparability  reauirement.  The  pro- 
vision in  the  Administration's  bill  which  would  have  measured  comparability  be- 
tween Title  I  schools  and  the  average  of  non-Title  I  schools  by  average  instructional 
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salaries  was  watered-down  (under  pressure  from  the  United  Federation  of  Teachers 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers)  to  use  basic  or  entry-level  salaries. 

The  effect  of  the  House  action  is  illustrated  by  the  situation  in  Community  School 
District  #  5  in  Harlem  where  Wynola  Glenn,  a  member  of  the  Independent  Review 
Panel,  is  president  of  the  school  board.  In  District  #  5  which  has  91.7%  of  its  stu- 
dents eligible  for  free  lunch,  43.2%  of  the  elementary  school  teachers  have  less  then 
five  years  experience  compared  with  31.7%  of  the  elementary  school  teachers  city- 
wide.  The  average  salary  for  elementary  school  teachers  in  District  #  5  is  $37,112. 
The  city-wide  average  sedary  for  elementary  school  teachers  is  $40,582. 

District  #  5  can  tuso  be  compared  to  Community  School  Districts  #  25,  #  26  and 
#31  whose  student  populations  are  less  than  50%  poor  as  measured  by  free  lunch 
eligibility.  Those  three  districts  have  much  lower  percentages  of  beginning  elemen- 
tary teachers  and  much  higher  average  salaries.  District  #  25  with  35.8%  poor  stu- 
dents has  17.4%  of  its  elementary  school  teachers  with  less  than  five  years  experi- 
ence and  an  average  salary  for  those  teachers  of  $43,338.  In  District  #  26  with 
12.5%  of  its  students  eligible  for  free  lunch,  10.5%  of  the  elementary  school  teachers 
have  five  years  or  less  experience,  and  the  average  salary  for  their  teachers  of  $ 
44,681.  Community  School  District  #  31  whose  elementary  students  are  32.6%  poor, 
has  only  14.4%  of  its  elementary  teachers  in  the  novice  category  and  pays  an  aver- 
age salary  of  $45,352. 

These  difTerenoes  in  average  teacher  salary  are  a  direct  reflection  of  teacher  expe- 
rience and  turnover.  The  highest  poverty  schools  in  New  York  City  which  most  need 
stable  and  experienced  instructors  have  the  least  stable  and  hi^est  proportion  of 
inexperienced  teachers. 

Recommendation  No.  9  Provide  professional  staff  development  for  all  staff. 

The  importance  of  professional  development  for  all  teachers  of  eligible  students, 
not  just  "ntle  I  teachers,  in  raising  student  achievement  is  recognized  in  Title  I  and 
the  reconstituted  Eisenhower  Program  under  Title  II,  Part  A  of  the  House  biU.  This 
increased  emphasis  is  in  part  a  recognition  of  the  National  Assessment's  finding 
that  regular  and  Chapter  1  teachers  get  about  three  days  a  year,  on  the  average, 
of  inservice  training  per  year. 

Professional  development  must  be  a  part  of  the  plans  of  local  educational  agencies 
and  all  Title  I  schools.  State  educational  agencies  are  required  to  approve  local  pro- 
fessional development  plans.  Professional  aevelopment  activities  are  to  be  developed 
by  teachers  and  other  staff  in  Title  I  schools.  Requiring  the  inclusion  of  instructional 
aides  in  professional  development  is  an  excellent  inrprovement.  Permitting  regular 
classroom  teachers  and  other  stafT  not  paid  by  Title  1  to  be  involved  in  Title  I-nind- 
ed  professional  development  should  help  overall  to  integrate  into  the  regular  school 
program  students  who  receive  services. 

While  many  of  the  Panel's  suggestions  for  professional  development  are  contained 
in  the  House-passed  bill,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  sufiicient  money  will  be  made 
available  overall  and  in  highest  poverty  schools  in  particular  to  provide  the  sus- 
tained, long-term  and  intensive  expenditures  that  will  be  required  to  train  staiff  in 
the  states'  academic  content  and  in  promising  instructional  techniques.  There  are 
insufiicient  resources  to  train  the  thousands  of  Title  I  remedial  reading  and  math 
teachers  in  the  high-level  state  content  standards  in  English  and  math  called  for 
in  this  legislation. 

The  tension  between  devoting  resources  to  improving  the  quality  of  staff  and  to 
keeping  teachers  and  aides  on  the  Chapter  1  payroll  will  remain.  To  help  alleviate 
that  tension,  some  Panel  members  supported  a  professional  development  set-aside 
at  each  Title  I  school. 

Recommendation  No.  10  Involve  parents  in  all  aspects  c/"  the  school  program  and  en- 
hance their  ability  to  support  their  children's  attainment  of  academic  standards. 

The  House-passed  bill  contains  all  of  the  Panel's  recommendations  for  parent  in- 
volvement except  for  the  parent  technical  assistance  centers  which  were  adopted  in 
the  House  version  of  Goals  2000.  In  addition,  the  requirement  for  school  perform- 
ance profiles,  for  individual  student  assessn^nt  results,  and  for  the  inclusion  of  par- 
ents of  disabled  and  limited-Enghsh  speaking  students  are  provisions  the  Panel 
would  endorse. 

Recommendation  No.  11  Pay  for  coordination  of  services  to  students. 

Teachers  of  students  in  high  poverty  schools  are  substantially  more  likely  to  re- 
port that  their  students  have  health  and  hygiene  problems,  according  to  Prospects. 
Many  of  these  children  are  eligible  for  health  services  (such  as  the  Early  and  Peri- 
odic Screening,  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  services  under  Medicaid),  but  they  do  not 
have  access  to  multiple  service  providers  located  elsewhere  in  the  local  conununity. 
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The  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  stripped  from  the  Administration's 
bill  a  section  calling  for  the  coordination  and  provision  of  health  services  to  children 
in  Title  I  elementary  schools. 

The  Independent  Review  Panel  advanced  a  more  modest  proposal.  We  suggested 
allowing  the  use  of  Title  I  funds  for  a  staff  person  to  coordinate  services  and  to  start 
collaboration  among  service  providers  at  schoolwide  project  sites. 

The  House-passed  bill  is  verv  weak  on  this  issue.  It  onlv  requires  a  local  edu- 
cational agen^r's  plan  to  describe  how  it  will  coordinate  and  collaborate  with  other 
agencies  providing  hetdth  and  social  services  to  children,  youth  and  families.  There 
is  not  a  clear  message  that  the  principal  of  a  Title  I  school  could  use  Title  I  funds 
to  pay  a  person  who  would  see  to  it  that  the  health  needs  of  Title  I  eligible  chil- 
dren— whatever  they  are — would  be  provided  by  public  or  private  providers. 

The  final  two  recommendations  concern  services  to  private  schools  and  the  Chap- 
ter 1  Migrant  Program. 

Recommendation  No.  12  Make  services  for  private  school  children  more  equitable 
and  effective. 

The  House-passed  bill  substantially  conforms  with  this  recommendation  by  re- 
quiring that  public  school  authorities  coordinate  closely  with  private  school  ofncials 
before  any  decisions  are  made  about  program  services  to  eligible  students  in  non- 
public schools  and  by  liberalizing  somewhat  the  standards  for  the  by-pass  provision 
so  that  the  educational  needs  of  eligible  children  are  met  to  the  same  extent  as  their 
public  school  counterparts. 

Recommendation  No.  13  Improve  aid  to  truly  migratory  children. 

The  House  bill  makes  a  number  of  important  changes  in  current  law  that  will  im- 
plement the  Panel's  recommended  changes. 

Chief  among  these  is  the  reduction  in  eligibility  of  formerly  eligible  students  from 
five  years  to  three  years  in  fiscal  year  1995  and  to  two  years  thereafter.  This  should 
correct  the  current  situation  whereby  fewer  currently  than  formerly  migrant  stu- 
dents actually  receive  services,  despite  the  federal  priority  for  serving  students  who 
are  truly  migratory. 

The  bill  afeo  provides  for  much  stronger  coordination  of  the  migrant  program  with 
other  parts  of  Title  I  so  that  migrant  children  will  not  been  seen  as  the  sole  respon- 
sibility of  the  migrant  program  itself.  The  State  plans  for  serving  migrant  children 
must  oe  integrated  witn  tne  Title  I  Basic  Grant  program^  including  state  content 
and  performance  standards.  Schoolwide  programs  are  required  te  address  the  needs 
of  migratory  children. 

The  one  recommendation  that  is  not  in  the  House  bill  is  that  all  currently  migra- 
tory children  and  those  who  have  migrated  within  two  or  three  years  should  be 
automatically  assessed  for  eligibility  and  provided  services  within  targeted  assist- 
ance schools,  regardless  of  whether  the  regular  program  serves  those  children's 
grade  and  school. 

I  hope  that  this  very  summary  assessment  of  the  House  bill  compared  with  the 
Panel's  recommendations  is  helpml  to  the  Senate.  On  behalf  of  the  Independent  Re- 
view Panel,  I  thank  you  for  your  time  and  attention. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Gary  Hocevar 

The  following  testimony  is  presented  on  behalf  of  the  National  Urban  Reform  Net- 
work, an  activist  coalition  of  urban  communities  and  schools  districts  that  has  been 
formed  and  is  guided  by  the  Community  Training  and  Assistance  Center  in  Boston 
(CTAC).  This  document  accompanies  and  adds  to  the  individual  testimony  presented 
by  Gary  Hocevar,  Principal  or  the  Van  Buren  Middle  School  in  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  who  is  an  active  participant  in  the  network.  Individually,  each  of  tne  sdiool 
districts  and  communities  has  pursued  or  is  pursuing  a  ran^  of  plans  to  improve 
services  to  urban  children  and  families.  Together,  the  districts  are  working  with 
CTAC  to  make  recommendations  for  public  policy  that  wiU  help  each  community  im- 
prove its  services  to  students  and  their  families. 

The  cities  and  districts  participating  in  the  Netwoik  are:  Akron,  Ohio;  Albuquer- 
que, New  Mexico:  Cleveland,  Ohio:  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  Jack- 
son, Mississippi;  Long  Beach,  California;  LouisviUe,  Kentucky;  Palm  Beach  County, 
Florida;  Sacramento,  California;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  and  Savannah,  Georgia. 
Taken  together,  the  districts  in  the  network  represent  more  than  $2  billion  of  local, 
state,  and  federal  funds,  and  more  than  500,000  students.  We  are  pleased  to  recog- 
nize, as  well,  that  four  of  our  districts  are  represented  by  Senators  on  this  panel, 
and  appreciate  your  willingness  to  hear  from  us  about  our  concerns. 

WeJ^lieve  that  time  is  running  out  for  America's  cities.  As  conditions  worsen  in 
the  cities,  more  middle  class  Americans  move  out.  As  poverty  and  the  disparity  be- 
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tween  rich  and  poor  increase,  more  individuals,  businesses,  and  agencies  are 
disinvesting  in  urban  America — jobs  leave,  helplessness  and  poverty  increase,  and 
the  "outer  class,"  so  much  in  the  news  today,  grows  even  further  apart  from  the 
American  ideal.  The  country  cannot  prosper  unless  it's  cities,  and  the  people  in 
them,  also  prosper.  We  also  believe  that,  with  strong  leadership  from  Washington, 
things  can  get  better.  Below,  we  would  like  to  outline  for  you  what  we  see  as  the 
foundations  for  federal  legislation — not  only  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  but  for  other  federal  funding  in  urban  America. 

I.  HOW  IT  WORKS  AT  THE  LOCAL  LEVEL 

Education  and  human  service  begin  and  end  at  the  local  level — how  schools  are 
run  and  services  are  provided  in  individual  conununities.  In  the  past  few  years, 
many  educators  have  come  to  realize  that  schools  and  districts  must  be  fundamen- 
tally restructured,  from  top  to  bottom,  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  today's  children 
in  mmilies.  This  process,  which  is  similar  to  the  reengineering  undertaken  by  many 
of  today's  most  successful  businesses,  is  difUcult  and  painful. 

The  schools,  which  until  recently  operated  like  foreign  embassies  in  their  conunu- 
nities, must  now  involve  parents,  teachers  and  principals  in  careAiUy  analyzing 
what  they  are  doing:  what  works,  what  doesn't,  and  what  factors  must  be  addressed 
and  changed.  Central  administrators,  who  used  to  issue  orders  like  military  com- 
manders, must  now  become  support  centers  to  help  each  sdiool  solve  its  individual 
problems,  and  set  its  own  goals,  within  broad  district  mandates.  Boards  of  edu- 
cation, which  have  tended  to  promote  a  least-common-denominator  approach  to 
schooling — where  the  test  of  success  has  too  oflen  been  whether  the  curriculum  was 
weak  enough  that  no  interest  group  could  find  cause  for  complaint — must  now  set 
broad  district  guidelines,  goals,  and  parameters,  and  then  they  must  give  the 
schools  the  authority  they  need  to  do  their  jobs.  On  top  of  this,  new  mechanisms 
for  accountability — a  foreign  concept  to  many  public  agencies  in  the  past — must  be 
put  in  place  for  all  schools  and  all  people  in  the  system. 

It  is  tempting  for  those  of  us  in  education  to  place  the  blame  for  poor  performance 
on  factors  outside  the  schools,  particularly  on  cnildren  and  families.  We  do  not  deny 
that  there  is  a  marked  breakdown  of  the  family  structure  in  urban  America,  but 
schools  cannot  continue  to  blame  children  for  their  own  failures.  The  concept  is  sim- 
ple: each  school  must  have  the  responsibility  for  determining  its  own  needs,  the  au- 
thority to  address  those  needs,  and  then  it  must  be  accountable  for  showing  real 
results.  The  school  board  and  district  administration  should  set  broad  goals  and 
policies,  provide  support,  and  assure  that  schools  are  accountable.  Change  isn't  from 
the  top  down  or  from  the  bottom  up  exclusively,  but  must  happen  with  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  system — ^the  schools  and  the  board  and  district  offices — working  to- 
gether. 

Anyone  who  remembers  the  IBM  saga  of  a  few  years  ago,  where  that  huge  cor- 
poration finally  had  to  acknowledge  and  deal  with  its  own  ineffectiveness,  will  know 
that  this  process  is  excruciatingly  difficult.  The  longer  we  wait,  the  harder  it  be- 
comes. But  the  point — and  we  cannot  emphasize  this  too  strongly — is  that  the  entire 
system  must  change  together.  Attempting  to  change  how  an  individual  teacher  or 
principal  functions  when  the  district  stUl  encourages  and  rewards  old  behaviors  will 
never  woik. 

You  have  all  read  and  heard  many  stories  about  successfiil  teachers,  successful 
schools,  and  successftil  programs  in  different  parts  of  the  countnr.  Perhaps  you  have 
wondered:  if  these  people  can  do  it,  why  can't  everyone  else?  The  problem  with 
schools,  as  with  many  other  organizations,  is  not  that  we  don't  know  what  to  do 
in  the  classroom.  We  do.  We  know  a  lot  about  how  children  learn  and  how  to  teach 
to  improve  learning.  The  problem  is  that  it  is  very,  very  difficult  to  take  this  knowl- 
edge and  apply  it  systemically,  throughout  a  school  system — especially  in  systems 
loaded  with  neavy  and  old  bureaucratic  structures,  outdated  work  rules,  and  the 
baggage  of  being  highly  politicized  public  agencies. 

n.  FEDERAL  POUCY  AND  INFLUENCE 

How  does  this  effect  federal  polity?  We  believe  that  there  are  two  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  conditions  that  we  have  described,  and  that  there  is  a  major  lead- 
ership opportunity  for  the  federal  government.  These  areas  are:  first,  providing  in- 
centives for  systemic  reform — with  strong  doses  of  flexibility  tied  to  accountability, 
and  of  professional  development — and,  second,  encouraging  true  integration  of  su\ 
the  services  in  a  community,  leveraging  funds  and  resources  through  broad 
coUaboratives,  to  assure  that  children  are  ready  to  learn  and  to  work. 
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1.  Systemic  Reform  (Restructuring) 

In  most  schools  districts  throughout  the  country,  and  indeed  in  manv  govern- 
mental agencies  and  some  businesses,  the  first  approadi  to  solving  a  problem  is  re- 
medial: to  create  a  new  program. 

Is  there  a  drop-out  problem?  Create  a  drop-out  prevention  program.  Is  there  a 
drug  problem?  Create  a  drug  abuse  prevention  program.  Is  mere  an  attendance 
problem?  Create  an  attendance  enhancement  program.  The  trouble  is,  these  pro- 
grams are  bandaid  approaches.  They  don't  address  the  causes  of  these  problems. 
They  are  remedial,  treating  symptoms  rather  than  diseases.  If  a  business  finds  that 
its  stock  has  dropped  26%  over  the  weekend,  does  it  create  a  stock  improvement 
program?  If  it  fvaaB  Uiat  its  efficiency  rate  has  dropped  and  each  widget  is  costing 
50%  more  to  produce,  does  it  create  a  separate  "euiciency  enhancement"  program? 
Not  if  it  intends  to  stay  in  business  for  long.  What  it  does  is  find  out  what  has 
caused  the  problem  and  address  tiiat  cause.  It  addresses  the  disease  rather  than 
the  symptom.  School  systems,  and  other  agencies,  should  function  in  the  same  way. 
Federal  policy  can  help. 

To  help  school  systems  restructure,  federal  funding  for  schools — including  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act — should  change  in  two  ways.  The  first  is  to 
release  schools  from  many  of  the  regulations  that  bind  them  to  particular  programs 
or  structures.  An  excellent  example  of  this  is  already  in  the  proposed  legislation. 
The  old  Chapter  One  system  of  fiinding  particular  children  forced  schools  to  create 
separate  programs  for  the  eligible  children.  As  attested  to  by  Gary  Hocevar,  and  by 
other  practitioners  across  the  country,  this  has  created  unnecessary  and  counter- 
productive paperwork,  pulled  children  out  of  classes  they  needed,  tended  to  stig- 
matize the  children  receiving  the  Chapter  One  services,  and  prevented  the  school 
from  focusing  on  systematically  improving  services  for  all  the  kids.  The  new  legisla- 
tion allows  a  "whole  school"  approach.  Much  government  funding,  like  the  old  Chap- 
ter One,  is  tied  up  with  regulatory  restrictions,  which  promote  an  ineffective  reme- 
dial approach  to  problem-solving.  T^ese  prevent  schools  from  operating  effectively 
and  should  be  eliminated. 

At  the  same  time,  we  in  the  Network  understand  that  the  regulations  were  often 
put  into  legislation  for  veir  good  reasons.  The  regulations  in  Chapter  One  were  put 
there  to  make  sure  that  the  funding  intended  for  poor  children  was  actually  spent 
on  poor  children.  We  all  agree  that  unless  there  is  some  mechanism  for  assuring 
that  funds  are  spent  appropriately,  there  are  too  many  opportunities  to  mis-spend 
them. 

Consequently,  in  exchange  for  flexibilitv  in  federal  legislation,  the  Network  mem- 
ber districts  are  committed  to  a  new  level  of  accountability.  Each  district  and  school 
should  have  a  plan  of  action  in  place.  Based  on  a  constituency-driven  needs  assess- 
ment, the  plans  should  outline  the  goals  and  methodologies  deemed  most  appro- 
priate, and  specify  the  results  against  which  all  constituents  will  measure  pertorm- 
ance.  This  would  allow  schools  to  spend  the  funds  according  to  their  own  needs.  Ac- 
countability would  thus  be  tied  not  to  spending,  but  rather  to  results.  This  is  par- 
ticularly important  point.  Spending  formulas  and  regulations  don't  produce  results. 
To  actually  produce  results,  to  demonstrate  real  accountability,  local  monitoring  and 
evaluation  of  performance  is  required. 

The  Netwonc  platform  places  a  strong  emphasis  on  having  accountability  mecha- 
nisms spelled  out  within  school  and  district  plans.  This  accountability  does  not 
mean  comparing  a  school's  performance  to  national  standards.  While  national  stand- 
ards that  relate  to  various  academic  areas  are  useful  in  many  respects,  they  are  not 
the  best  way  to  establish  goals  or  objectives  for  individual  sdiools,  particularly  inner 
city  schools.  Performance  standards  should  be  based  on  each  sdiool's  determination 
of  needs,  as  made  by  teachers,  parents,  students  and  administrators.  They  should 
be  reviewed  by  the  central  administration  to  assure  that  they  are  reasonable  and 
viable,  but  they  should  be  locally  developed.  Anything  else  becomes  simply  an  exer- 
cise. 

This  locally  based  accountability  should  include  the  following:  First,  the  respon- 
sibility to  engage  in  a  thorough  analysis  of  needs,  resources,  problems  and  causes, 
and  to  develop  goals  and  strategies  based  on  this  assessment.  That  is,  the  account- 
ability to  plan.  Second,  all  "stakeholders"  must  be  included — not  just  teachers,  but 
also,  parents,  administrators  and  students.  Not  just  the  wealthy  or  active  parents, 
not  just  the  white  or  professional  parents,  but  the  minority,  the  poor,  the  single  par- 
ents. Accountability  diould  include  inclusiveness  and  representativeness  in  the 
planning  process.  And  third,  accountability  should  be  tied  to  success  for  children — 
to  results.  School  restructuring  that  is  not  done  for  a  purpose  is  meaningless.  Re- 
structuring should  be  done  for  a  purpose,  and  that  purpose  should  relate  directly 
to  student  achievement. 
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By  providing  flexibility  in  the  regulations,  federal  policy  can  allow  schools  to  be 
creative  in  determining  how  best  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  students.  By  mandating 
accountability  based  on  results,  not  on  methods,  it  can  increase  the  likelihood  that 
federal  funding  wUl  have  an  impact.  Both  of  these  issues  are  addressed  farther  in 
the  Network's  platform,  which  is  enclosed.  The  proposed  ESEA  legislation  takes  sig- 
nificant steps  in  this  direction,  and  is  to  be  applauded  for  this  effort.  Even  more 
can  be  done  to  allow  and  encourage  school  districts  to  improve,  while  holding  them 
accountable,  and  we  urge  you  to  make  this  a  part  of  the  foundations  of  your  think- 
ing. 

So  far,  we  have  addressed  how  federal  policy  can  encourage  systemic  reform  or 
restructuring  by  offering  flexibility  in  exchange  for  accountability.  Equally  critical 
to  helping  schools  restructure  so  that  they  can  improve  services  to  children  is  the 
opportunity  for  professional  development. 

In  a  restructured  school  system  such  as  our  network  districts  are  striving  to 
achieve,  almost  every  person  is  asked  to  change  how  he  or  she  goes  about  the  job. 
Teachers  are  engaged  m  analysis  and  planning  as  well  as  seeking  ways  to  teach  and 
reach  today's  children.  Principals  are  required  to  be  leaders  and  facilitators,  con- 
ducting outreach  to  parents,  leading  planning  teams,  running  community  meetings. 
Central  administrators  are  providers  of  support,  as  well  as  monitors  of  school  per- 
formance. Human  service  agencies  are  being  asked  to  create  new  models  for  defin- 
ing their  roles  and  services,  so  that  better  results  can  be  achieved  for  the  children 
and  families  being  served.  In  most  cases,  the  people  in  these  positions  have  not  been 
trained  for  the  roles  they  are  being  asked  to  take  on. 

When  a  business  undergoes  reengineering,  it  devotes  serious  resources  to  the 
training  and  retraining  of  its  staff,  sometimes  as  much  as  10%  of  its  payroll  budget. 
Successful  corporations  have  realized  that  untrained  staff  will  not  be  effective,  and 
ineffective  staff  don't  produce  results.  For  some  reason,  however,  in  schools  and  pub- 
lic agencies,  the  professional  development  funds  are  often  the  first  cut.  Without 
training,  the  difficult  process  of  restructuring  becomes  virtually  impossible.  We  are 
not  ^oing  to  see  improvements  in  schools  unless  the  people  who  are  responsible  for 
making  the  improvements  are  trained  for  their  new  roles. 

Conseauently,  we  recommend  that  up  to  20%  of  all  federal  funds  provided  to 
urban  schools  through  ESEA  be  available  for  professional  development  activities. 
The  professional  development  requirements  should  be  determined  at  the  school  level 
within  district  guidelines,  and  should  be  tied  directly  to  each  school's  plan  for  school 
improvement,  inese  few  restrictions  direct  the  funds  where  they  are  mtended  with- 
out t}ring  the  hands  of  the  recipient  schools.  This  modest  amount  of  fiinding — 1-2% 
of  the  overall  funding  of  the  average  urban  school  system — wUl  have  a  much  more 
pronounced  effect  if  the  concept — the  importance  of  professional  development — is 
understood  and  imitated  by  state  and  local  governmental  units,  including  the  school 
systems  themselves.  Every  other  industry  has  learned  that  employees  are  their 
most  valuable  resource,  and  has  provided  training  so  that  they  can  do  their  jobs. 
Schools  and  community  agencies  need  to  do  the  same,  and  federal  policy  should 
help,  not  hinder,  them.  To  the  extent  that  CTAC's  Network  districts  represent  other 
large  urban  districts,  the  amount  of  money  currently  available  to  spend  on  profes- 
sional development  is  less  than  V2  of  1%  of  their  payroll,  a  far  cry  from  the  aggres- 
sive efforts  of  successful  corporations.  The  funding  shift  proposed  here  would  in- 
crease that  to  approximately  2-3%  of  payroll.  On  average  for  the  Network  districts, 
this  means  an  increase  from  approximately  $750,000  per  year,  to  $3-4,000,000  per 
year.  This  is  a  good  start.  The  rules  of  thumb  for  professional  development  spending 
by  competitive,  successful  corporations  should  be  the  ultimate  target. 

2.  Service  Integration 

The  second  critical  area  we  would  like  to  address  is  commonly  called  "service  inte- 
gration." While  the  mantra  of  cooperation  and  collaboration  is  chanted  regularly, 
terms  like  service  integration  ana  inter-agency  collaboration  mean  very  different 
things  to  different  people.  All  of  these  terms  generally  intend  to  describe  a  process 
whereby  agencies  work  together  collaboratively  to  meet  community  needs.  That 
sounds  simple,  but  in  actual  practice  it  is  extremely  complicated.  Let  us  explain 
briefly  what  the  National  Urban  Reform  Network  understands  true  integration  of 
services  to  mean. 

First,  many  inter-agency  ventures  start  and  end  with  the  first  step:  communica- 
tion. While  it  is  useful  for  agencies  to  communicate  about  what  they  are  doing,  and 
while  this  is  a  critical  first  step  towards  collaboration,  simply  communicating  does 
not  improve  services  to  children  and  families.  It  is  easy,  it  is  satisfying,  but  it 
doesn't  change  much. 

Second,  a  currently  popular  notion  goes  beyond  communication  to  cooperation. 
Sometimes  this  takes  the  form  of  what  is  known  as  "one-stop  shopping,'  in  which 
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a  range  of  service  providers  are  housed,  or  make  their  services  available,  at  one  site. 
This  can  mean  that  a  variety  of  services  to  parents  and  children  might  be  available 
at  a  school,  for  example,  eliminating  the  need  for  these  parents  and  oiildren  to  trav- 
el from  one  agency  to  another.  Since  transportation,  physical  access,  time,  and  the 
initiative  to  take  the  first  step  are  all  bamers  to  people  seeking  services,  this  is  a 
very  productive  step.  However,  bringing  the  services  together  under  one  roof  does 
nothing  to  improve  services.  If  the  services  are  inade^ate  or  ineffective  in  separate 
locations,  they  will  continue  to  be  inadequate  and  inefiective  housed  together.  If 
there  are  gaps  and  overlaps  in  service,  they  will  also  continue.  If  services  are  char- 
acterized by  the  remedial  approach  above— treating  the  symptom  rather  than  the 
disease — ^that  will  not  cheuige.  As  a  consequence,  as  useful  aa  "one-stop  shopping" 
can  be,  it  is  still  a  far  cry  nrom  collaboration,  integration,  and  redesigmng  services 
based  on  needs. 

Third,  most  school  systems  have  many  partnerships  between  individual  schools 
and  various  outside  agencies  (as  well  as  with  colleges  and  businesses).  These  are 
often  useful,  productive,  and  exciting  programs.  But  they  are  very  limited  and  scat- 
tered. One  school  may  have  an  excellent  conflict  resolution  program,  anoUier  an 
anti-gang  program,  another  a  pregnancy  prevention  program.  Even  if  these  address 
root  causes,  which  they  often  do  not,  they  only  adaress  their  particular  problems 
at  individual  schools.  lAren  if  they  are  excellent,  they  are  far  from  enou^. 

A  true  community-wide  collaboration  includes  all  the  major  players  in  a  commu- 
nity— the  local  governmental  agencies,  the  funders,  the  service  providers,  the 
schools,  and  the  service  recipients — parents  and  members  of  commumties — working 
together  on  a  range  of  tasks:  determining  their  needs,  trying  to  uncover  the  root 
causes  of  those  needs,  surveying  the  existing  resources  available  to  address  the 
needs,  developing  a  joint  plan  to  address  the  problems  they  have  uncovered,  collabo- 
ratively redesigning  services  so  that  they  are  addressing  these  real  problems,  and 
developing  specific  objectives  so  that  they  can  tell  whether  their  efforts  are  improv- 
ing people  s  lives.  You  can  see,  even  under  ideal  conditions,  how  difticult  this  is. 

Beyond  the  local  issues  that  such  collaboratives  may  have  to  address,  there  are 
two  additional  maior  obstacles  holding  them  bade —  obstacles  than  can  be  ad- 
dressed through  federal  policy.  The  first  is  that  many  practitioners  don't  know  what 
is  really  involved  in  collaboration,  or  truly  understana  how  the  other  agencies  they 
work  with  function.  This  can,  and  should,  be  addressed  through  the  kind  of  commit- 
ment to  professional  development,  with  accountability,  that  we  have  already  dis- 
cussed. The  second  is  the  removal  of  funding  and  regulatory  barriers  that  make  col- 
laboration extremely  difficult,  coupled  with  incentives  to  leverage  both  funds  and  re- 
sources within  each  community.  Despite  the  difficulty,  people  in  many  communities 
would  like  to  attempt  such  ooUaborations.  Many  of  tne  Network  districts  are  work- 
ing on  various  kinds  of  collaborations  with  their  human  services  communities,  some 
of  which  may  become  models  of  collaboration  for  the  nation. 

In  the  best  of  worlds,  you  would  assume  that  human  services  would  all  be  based 
on  needs.  Needs  would  be  identified,  services  designed,  and  available  funding  di- 
rected at  those  services  on  the  basis  of  local  priorities.  The  reality,  however,  is  al- 
most the  reverse.  Funding  streams  are  developed,  almost  always  around  specific 
programs,  agencies  design  services  to  meet  the  funding  criteria,  and  needs  may  or 
may  not  be  met.  Agencies  have  very  little  control  over  this.  If  they  want  to  stay  in 
business,  they  respond  to  funding  guidelines. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  goes  far  beyond  the  specific  topic  of  this  testimony, 
which  is  issues  related  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  but  it 
should  be  clear  how  important  the  federal  impact  could  be.  While  federal  funds  are 
a  relatively  small  portion  of  school  system  budgets,  they  are  a  much  larger  portion 
of  the  budgets  of  nealth  and  human  service  providers,  and  of  local  governments. 
However,  each  federal  department  issues  its  own  sete  of  guidelines  and  program  re- 
(luirements  to  which  the  agencies  must  respond.  While  turf  is  always  a  local  issue, 
it  is  also  a  federal  issue.  As  long  as  federal  agencies  continue  to  fund  in  narrow  pro- 
grammatic streams,  no  matter  how  good  the  programs  are,  it  will  not  be  possible 
for  agencies  to  truly  plan  and  collaborate.  As  long  as  local  agencies  are  discouraged 
from  planning  collaboratively,  there  will  continue  to  be  gaps  and  overlaps  in  serv- 
ices, and  you  will  not  be  getting  the  best  effect  out  of  the  ninds  you  spend. 

But  consider  the  reverse.  If  ways  could  be  found  at  the  federal  level  to  link  the 
funding  streams  of  the  various  federal  departments  to  urban  communities,  to  pro- 
vide broad  and  flexible  guidelines  but  to  require  community-wide  planning  and  spe- 
cific accountability  measures,  you  could,  without  spending  one  additional  dollar, 
make  services  more  responsive  to  people's  needs,  reduce  gaps,  and  provide  a  much 
greater  bang  for  the  federal  buck.  The  Network  is  working  on  more  specific  rec- 
ommendations regarding  this  kind  of  leveraging  and  collaboration.  But  our  basic 
message  is  simple:  Right  now,  federal  policies  and  structures  impede  collaboration. 
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and  sendees  are  not  as  effective  as  they  could  be.  We  urge  you  to  begin  looking  at 
cross-departmental  funding,  which  will  encourage  local  agencies  to  do  likewise.  This 
will  be  the  route  throu^  which  federal  funding  begins  to  address  locally  identified 
needs,  and  through  which  you  will  increase  the  eflectiveness  of  the  dollars  spent. 

III.  SUMMARY 

The  two  concepts  outlined  above — school  restructuring  (with  flexibility  tied  to  ac- 
countability and  with  a  strong  component  of  professional  development),  and  true 
service  integration — are  comprehensive  and  complicated.  They  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  catohy  titles  and  slogans.  But  they  have  the  potential,  if  they  can  be  imple- 
mented, of  improving  services  without  increasing  costs.  The  essence  of  all  of  these, 
together,  is  to  exchange  flexibility  and  reduced  regulation  for  increased  accountabil- 
ity, and  to  use  the  enormous  influence  of  the  federal  government,  reaching  far  be- 
yond the  actual  dollars  spent,  to  stimulate  systemic,  collaboratively  planned,  ac- 
countable services  rather  than  the  piecemeal,  programmatic,  remedial  approaches 
being  used  now.  When  this  is  done  in  a  school,  with  the  district  and  community, 
we  come  closer  to  meeting  the  real  human  needs  of  the  kids  and  families  in  these 
communities. 

The  twelve  districts  in  the  network  have  been  and  are  working  on  more  specific 
recommendations  on  these  topics,  and  many  are  leaders  nationally  in  what  they  are 
doing  in  their  own  communities  and  regions.  Our  platform,  which  is  enclosed,  pro- 
vides a  frameworic  around  which  we  are  building  our  efforts.  The  member  districts 
of  the  National  Urban  Reform  Network,  and  the  Community  Training  and  Assist- 
ance Center,  would  like  to  thank  you,  once  a^^ain,  for  your  invitation  to  testify  before 
you.  We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  the  future  to  improve  the  vitality  of 
America's  cities  through  improving  the  bves  of  urban  children  and  families. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Edwin  S.  Jackson 
magnet  schools 

As  an  on-line  magnet  school  principal  of  my  states  first  magnet  school,  I  wish  to 
briefly  share  with  the  Committee  my  total  support  of  the  concept  of  giving  parents 
the  freedom  to  choose  the  school  their  children  attend  within  a  public  school  setting. 

My  student  enrollment  at  Williams  Magnet  School,  which  is  racially  balanced,  has 
achieved  on  the  average  in  the  80th  percentile  on  standardized  tests  for  the  past 
seven  years  with  Grade  One  students  scoring  at  the  90th  percentile  for  the  past 
three  years.  With  huh  academic  and  discipline  expectations  of  students,  along  with 
hi^  expectations  of^parents,  staff,  support  personnel,  and  the  administration — all 
with  an  attitude  of  commitment,  involvement  and  pride  in  a  iob  well  done — schools 
can  become  places  of  teaching  and  learning  at  a  fantastic  level  of  sophistication.  The 
bottom  line  is  that  children  are  parents'  most  prized  possessions,  and  parents  who 
have  a  choice  of  school  and  school  themes  for  their  children  will  become  more  in- 
volved and  supportive  of  the  institution  resulting  in  increased  productivity  of  staff 
and  hi^^er  performance  of  students.  (We  have  formal  parent  contracts,  dress  code 
for  Stan,  strict  discipline,  uniforms  for  students,  and  mandatory  parent  attendance 
at  PTA  meetings) 

STANDARDS 

Standsirds  or  goals  must  have  a  high  priority  in  our  total  educational  system.  To 
achieve  high  standards,  one  must  develop  a  curriculum  to  support  the  standards  or 
goals  desired  accompanied  by  reliable  and  valid  assessments  to  determine  if  the  cur- 
riculum is  meeting  the  desired  standards  or  goals. 

Since  becoming  a  world  community  before,  and  especially,  afler  World  War  Two — 
and  more-so  in  modem  times  with  NAFTA,  GATT  and  Pacific  Rim  economic,  politi- 
cal and  cultural  activities  and  agreements — we  can  no  longer  aflbrd  to  restrict  our 
curriculum  to  the  philosophies,  politics  and  limited  knowledge  of  communities, 
towns,  cities,  states  or  the  boundaries  of  America.  We  must  prepare  all  children  for 
a  globed  society.  To  do  this,  our  goals/standards  must  have  a  strong  national  and 
international  flavor  and  influence.  Additionally,  this  national  and  international 
strand  must  be  supported  by  an  appropriate  curriculum  with  valid  and  reliable  as- 
sessments. 

To  promote  appropriate  local,  state  and  regional  values,  beliefs,  customs  and  phi- 
losophies, local  and  state  governments  shoiild  be  involved  in  the  goals/standards, 
curriculum  development  and  assessments.  However,  to  refuse  to  understand  that 
the  youth  in  all  communities  will  most  likely  be  functioning  in  a  national  or  inter- 
national economic,  cultural,  and  social  world,  and  to  neglect  providing  students  with 
crucial  skills  to  function  in  this  comprehensive  world,  is  antiquated,  crippling,  cruel. 
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and  totaUy  unthinkable.  It  is  crucial  to  have  a  very  strong  strand  of  national  and 
international  influence  running  through  the  goals,  standards,  curriculums  and  as- 
sessments at  all  levels  in  the  saiools  in  this  country  if  we  are  to  survive  in  a  global 
economy  and  world. 

In  this  global  society,  our  at-risk  students  will  surely  face  the  most  negative  fall- 
out. Without  parent  and  community  support  and  involvement  for  these  students, 
our  schools  must  step  in  and  provide  a  critical  support  system. 

CHAPTER  ONE 

As  we  take  a  closer  look  at  our  educationally,  economically  and  culturally  de- 
prived students,  two  issues  need  to  be  considered.  The  first  consideration  for  stu- 
dents are  basic  needs:  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  This  is  a  humanitarian  goal  in 
which  all  humans  should  be  entitled  to  in  a  civilized  worid.  An  overriding  issue  is 
how  can  our  society  continue  to  economically  support  this  growing  number  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  self-supporting  tax  paying  citizens,  and  who  produce  generation 
after  generation  offspring  who  establish  tWs  same  pattern  of  life.  We  must  take  this 
larger  group  of  humanity  and  educate  them  to  a  level  that  will  eiIIow  them  to  be 
self-supporting  tax-pajring  citizens  making  a  contribution  rather  than  taking  con- 
tributions from  our  local,  state  and  national  treasurers.  This  development  of  human 
resources  is  a  long  term  but  achievable  humanitarian  and  economic  goal.  Until  we 
can  place  more  and  more  citizens,  and  shier  offspring,  in  a  productive  capacity,  we 
will  never  be  able  to  improve  humanity  and  very  importantly,  the  reduction  of  our 
national  debt.  As  these  individuals  grow  into  adulthood  and  old  age,  pensions, 
he^th  care  and  all  the  free  public  services  must  be  provided  to  them.  Babies,  moth- 
ers, children,  adults  and  the  aging  must  be  taken  care  of  with  public  monies.  The 
generation  after  generation  problems  never  end  and  continue  to  become  a  bigger 
and  bigger  problem.  This  exacerbates  and  contributes  significantly  to  the  national 
debt  and  health  care  costs  that  our  nation  is  struggling  with  today. 

Chapter  1  was  originally  designed  to  address  the  problems  of  illiteracy  and  its 
multiple  by-products  with  a  primary  focus  on  economically  and  culturally  deprived 
neighborhoods. 

Many  programs  have  woriced  while  others  have  failed.  I  promote  developing  a 
tadt  force  of  our  best  practitioners  and  theorists  to  search-out  the  effective  pro- 
grams, use  them  as  model  programs  for  schools  that  havent  been  successful,  and 
increase  the  finding  necessary  to  bring  these  human  resources  to  the  forefront  with 
an  education  that  will  produce  self-supporting,  social,  political,  tax-paying,  contrib- 
uting members  of  society.  This  group  of  people  is  siphoning  off  a  tremendous 
amount  of  tax  dollars  for  food  stamps,  health  clinics  and  services,  public  housing, 
free  lunch  programs,  direct  federal,  state  and  local  payments,  and  the  numerous  en- 
titlement programs.  Expanded  police  departments,  drug  enforcement,  rehabilitation 
services,  and  expanded  prison  systems  can  be  drastically  reduced  when  this  segment 
of  our  population  is  educated  to  become  productive  members  of  society  rather  than 
members  who  take  away  resources.  K  given  the  choice,  the  majority  of  humanity 
in  this  area  would  choose  a  different  life  style.  Education  is  their  only  means  of  sur- 
vival and  our  nation's  only  way  out  of  the  financial  quagmire  that  we  are  currently 
experiencing. 

In  addition  to  developing  a  task  force  of  our  nation's  best  theorists  and  practition- 
ers to  study  and  develop  strategies  for  teaching  our  at-risk  student  population,  I 
offer  the  following  list  of  suggestions  that,  from  my  experiences,  would  be  important 
guidelines  to  follow  in  improving  a  Chapter  One  program; 

Secure  a  teaching  staff  with  the  following  diaracteristics: 

A  missionary  zeal  and  commitment  to  help  humanity. 

Knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  learning. 

Willingness  to  work  with  other  staff  members  who  share  responsibility 
for  the  students. 

Humtm  relation  skills. 

Knowledgeable  about  and  willingness  to  work  with  parents  who  often  do 
not  know  how  to  help  their  children  and  are  intimidated  by  the  school. 

Willingness  to  get  involved  with  family  by  initiating  meetings  and  con- 
ferences. 

Constantly  pursue  effective  teaching  strategies. 

Administrative  reorganization  to  better  utilize  staff. 
Placement  of  most  qualified  teaching  staff  in  Chapter  One. 
Constant  staff  development  in  this  area. 
Appropraite  financing. 
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SUMMARY 


A  school  system  promoting  standards  with  a  curriculum  and  assessment  measures 
laced  with  a  strong  national  and  international  influence  is  essential  in  a  changing, 
^obal  society.  Local,  regional  and  state  governments  should  play  a  major  role  in 
their  schools  but  not  to  the  extent  that  participation  is  a  detriment  to  students  who 
will  be  moving  from  their  IoceJ  communities  after  graduation  into  the  global  society 
without  the  necessary  skills  for  survival.  Comprehensive  macpoet  programs,  well 
identified  themes,  qualifled  teaching  stafl"s  and  forward  thirSung  adniinistrators 
with  parents  being  given  the  opportunity  of  choice  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren— the  most  important  part  of  their  life — will  enhance  a  renewed  hope  for  the 
life-loM,  quality  education  of  our  children  and  the  survival  of  our  great  country. 
Aside  from  the  important  humane  issue,  we  must  understand  the  economic  devasta- 
tion that  will  result  from  our  at-risk  children  remaining  non-productive,  non-tax- 
paying,  non-contributing,  non-educated  members  of  society  producing  generation 
after  generation  of  their  likeness. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Nancy  Kober 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  share  with  the  Committee  what  I  have  learned 
about  testing  and  assessment  in  Chapter  1.  During  the  past  three  years  I  have  stud- 
ied the  issue  of  Chapter  1  testing  in  several  capacities:  as  a  contrtictor  for  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  and  contributor  to  the  OTA  report.  Testing  in  American 
Schools,  as  a  writer  for  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Testing  in  Chapter  1  in  connec- 
tion with  their  report  Reinforcing  the  Promise,  Reforming  the  Paradigm,  and  cur- 
rently as  a  consultant  to  the  Board  on  Testing  and  Assessment  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council.  Earlier  in  my  career.  Chapter  1  was  one  of  my  responsibilities  as 
legislative  stafi"  to  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Voca- 
tional Education.  The  views  in  this  statement  are  my  own,  however,  and  do  not  rep- 
resent any  of  the  groups  for  whom  I  have  worked  or  consulted. 

Chapter  1  testing  is  a  complex  issue,  and  one  that  may  seem  dry,  technical,  or 
esoteric  compared  to  such  "big  issues"  as  funding  formulas  and  sdioof  targeting.  But 
decisions  about  testing  and  assessment  go  to  the  heart  of  Chapter  1  and  warrant 
serious  consideration  during  this  reauthorization.  Test  results — specifically  scores 
on  norm-referenced  achievement  tests — influence  several  key  aspects  of  Chapter  1 
including:  which  students  are  served;  how  long  students  remain  in  the  program; 
how  much  money  schools  receive;  which  subjects  and  skills  are  taught;  how  teachers 
teach;  which  schools  undergo  program  improvement;  which  schools  may  continue 
schoolwide  projects;  and  how  parents,  the  public,  and  Congress  perceive  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Chapter  1. 

Testing  has  been  part  of  Chapter  1  from  the  beginning.  The  original  Title  I  law 
required  school  districts  to  evaluate  their  programs  using  "appropriate  objective 
measurements  of  educational  achievement,"  interpreted  by  most  districts  to  mean 
standardized  achievement  tests.  Since  that  time,  testing  requirements  have  been  re- 
vised many  times,  with  a  general  movement  toward  more  prescriptive  testing  re- 
quirements and  an  increasing  reliance  on  norm-referenced  tests. 

Currently  there  are  requirements  in  the  law,  regulations,  or  Policy  Manual  gov- 
erning the  types  of  tests  to  be  used,  the  timetables  for  administering  tests,  the 
grade  levels  to  be  tested,  the  procedures  for  assessing  basic  and  "more  advanced" 
skills,  the  methods  for  calculating  achievement  gains,  and  other  aspects  of  assess- 
ment and  evaluation.  In  general,  school  districts  receiving  Chapter  1  fiinds  must 
test  participating  students  in  grades  2  through  12  on  an  annual  cycle,  using  nation- 
ally normed  achievement  tests  in  reading,  mathematics,  and  other  language  arts. 
From  these  results,  school  districts  calculate  adiievement  gains  in  bfisic  and  more 
advanced  skills  by  comparing  individual  student  scores  with  those  from  the  previous 
test  cycle.  School  districts  report  the  gains  in  aggregate  form  to  the  State,  which 
further  aggregates  the  data  and  reports  it  to  the  Federal  government.  Although 
school  districts  and  teachers  can  and  do  give  other  assessments  to  Chapter  1  chil- 
dren, these  are  not  usually  considered  part  of  the  formal  Chapter  1  evaluation  proc- 
ess. 

The  primary  reason  behind  the  specificity  of  the  Federal  requirements  and  the 
emphasis  on  norm-referenced  tests  is  to  produce  local  data  that  is  uniform  enough 
to  be  aggregated  nationally.  It  is  the  desire  for  national  data  on  program  outcomes 
that  undernes  the  design  of  the  current  testing  system.  The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation aggregates  the  data  submitted  by  States  and  publishes  the  results  in  an  an- 
nual report,  which  your  Committee  undoubtedly  reviews  to  help  determine  how  well 
Chapter  1  is  working.  Thanks  to  this  summary  data  we  know,  for  example,  that 
Chapter  1  students  in  program  year  1989-90  showed  achievement  gains  in  reading 
at  every  grade  level,  with  increases  ranging  from  3  to  5  percentiles.  To  obtain  this 
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information,  over  1,635,000  Chapter  1  students  were  tested  in  reading  that  year. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  more  were  tested  in  math  and  language  arts. 

The  number  of  children  actually  tested  for  Chapter  1  purposes  is  probably  much 
higher  than  the  figures  reported  in  the  annual  summary.  Not  included  are  students 
who  were  tested  but  did  not  have  'hatched"  pre-test  and  post-test  scores.  In  addi- 
tion, some  districts  conduct  pre-  or  post-testing  of  aU  students  in  a  particular  grade 
rather  than  pulling  out  Chapter  1  students  for  separate  testing.  Furthermore,  dis- 
tricts often  test  all  students,  including  younger  students^  to  determine  which  are  the 
most  educationally  disadvantaged  and  thereoy  eligible  for  Chapter  1.  Although  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine  how  much  testing  would  occur  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Chapter  1,  at  a  minimum.  Chapter  1  re<][uirements  influence  the  frequency, 
format,  and  type  of  testing  at  the  local  level,  and  m  some  cases  the  amount. 

The  basic  elements  of  this  Chapter  1  testing  system  have  been  in  place  since 
1979,  but  only  since  1988  have  they  attracted  wide  attention  and  controversv.  The 
introduction  of  program  improvement  requirements  raised  the  stakes  attached  to 
test  results  and  hignlighted  the  limitations  of  the  current  system. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  current  system  depends  on  whom  you  ask.  Teachers  may 
feel  that  the  nationally  normed  tests  used  in  Chapter  1  do  not  eflectively  measure 
student  learning,  or  are  not  very  well  aligned  with  local  curriculum  or  teaching 
methods,  or  do  not  provide  adequate  feedback  on  student  instructional  needs.  Some 
contend  that  to  proauce  achievement  gain  scores,  they  must  focus  on  a  narrow  cur- 
riculum or  drill  students  in  low-level  basic  skills,  at  the  expense  of  instruction  in 
more  challenging  content,  a  broader  array  of  subjects,  or  higher  order  skills.  Prin- 
cipals and  district-level  personnel  mav  have  lost  confidence  in  the  system  after  see- 
ing the  wrong  schools,  grades,  or  subjects  targeted  for  program  improvement  due 
to  measurement  instabiUties,  or  afler  losing  a  portion  of  their  Chapter  1  funding 
when  their  test  scores  rose.  Researchers  and  testing  experts  have  observed  that  the 
procedure  of  aggregating  millions  of  test  scores  from  thousands  of  districts  with 
widely  varying  expertise  in  assessment  is  a  technically  ineflicient  and  error-prone 
way  to  conduct  a  national  evaluation. 

These  and  other  concerns  have  generated  support  for  a  rethinking  of  Chapter  1 
testing  to  bring  it  more  in  line  with  current  knowledge  about  effective  teaching  and 
learning.  Many  of  us  who  care  about  Chapter  1  have  come  to  believe  that  this  reau- 
thorization is  the  right  time  for  substantive  changes:  to  move  the  program  away 
from  an  add-on  orientation  that  provides  remediation  primarily  in  basic  skills,  and 
toward  an  integrated,  intensive  approach  that  emphasizes  higher-order  skills  and 
challenging  content.  For  this  to  occur,  corresponding  changes  must  be  made  in  test- 
ing procedures. 

Several  groups — including  OTA,  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Testing  in  Chapter 
1,  and  the  Independent  Review  Panel  of  the  National  Assessment — ^have  rec- 
ommended, as  a  first  step,  the  "decoupling"  of  national  evaluation  functions  from 
local  accountability  and  individual  student  assessment  functions.  This  would  allow 
different  types  of  assessments  to  be  used  for  national,  state,  and  local  functions  of 
Chapter  1  testing.  Many  expert  groups  have  further  recommended  that  national 
evaluation  needs  be  met  through  a  periodic  national  assessment — patterned  after 
NAEP  or  derived  from  NAEP — tnat  would  use  matrix  sampling  techniques  to  obtain 
information  about  achievement  and  other  characteristics  oi  Chapter  1  students. 

To  assess  individual  student  progress  and  inform  instructional  decisions,  OTA^ 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Testing,  and  others  have  suggested  that  schools  and 
teadiers  be  given  greater  encouragement  and  flexibility  to  use  a  variety  of  assess- 
ments, including  aUemative  assessments. 

Perhaps  the  most  vexing  issue  is  how  to  develop  an  assessment  strategy  for  en- 
suring accountability  at  the  district  and  school  levels.  Many  groups  have  rec- 
ommended that  Chapter  1  accountability  be  linked  with  high  content  and  perform- 
ance standards  and  aligned  assessments  of  the  sort  that  Congress  has  already  en- 
dorsed in  the  Goals  2000  legislation  and  that  States  are  already  considering.  The 
aim  is  to  encourage  schools  to  hold  hi^  expectations  for  Chapter  1  children  and 
provide  them  with  the  same  curriculum  as  their  peers. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  offer  concrete,  specific  solutions  for  a  new  Chapter  1  assess- 
ment system.  My  knowledge  and  experience  are  limited:  I  have  not  administered  a 
Chapter  1  program,  nor  am  I  trained  in  teaching  or  measurement  science.  Instead, 
in  the  remainder  of  this  testimonv  I  respectfully  call  the  Conunittee's  attention  to 
several  issues  that  I  believe  should  be  considered  when  weighing  proposals  for  revis- 
ing Chapter  1  testing  provisions. 

First,  no  alternative  system  is  likely  to  satisfy  all  the  concerns  being  raised  about 
the  current  system,  and  any  alternative  is  likely  to  have  its  own  set  of  drawbacks. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  status  quo  should  be  maintained;  rather  it  suggests 
that  changes  should  be  made  with  adequate  time  for  phase-in,  research  and  develop- 
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ment,  and  professional  development  for  those  who  must  implement  the  new  require- 
ments. 

Second,  decisions  about  appropriate  assessment  become  particularly  diilicult  and 
consequential  when  they  are  linked  to  program  improvement,  whidi  attaches  tan- 
gible stakes  to  the  outcomes.  Whether  or  not  there  is  a  separate  national  evaluation, 
Chapter  1  testing  will  have  relatively  high  stakes  as  long  as  the  results  are  used 
to  determine  program  improvement.  Some  pending  proposals  would  institute  strong- 
er sanctions  than  at  present  for  schools  that  did  not  make  adequate  progress.  If  the 
bases  for  these  decisions  are  assessments  that  are  new,  untested,  or  of  questionable 
validity  or  fairness,  it  could  undermine  the  credibility  of  the  whole  assessment  sys- 
tem. In  addition,  with  high  stakes  come  strong  incentives  to  produce  achievement 
gains.  To  the  classroom  teacher,  such  a  system  might  seem  every  bit  as  test-driven 
as  the  current  one,  if  not  more  so.  In  this  situation,  it  would  be  essential  that  the 
chosen  assessments  measure  the  type  of  knowledge  and  skills  that  we  want  Chapter 
1  children  to  acquire  and  that  the  tests  are  worth  'Caching  to."  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  it  will  be  diflicult  to  implement  testing  on  a  less  than  annual  cycle  as 
long  as  there  are  annual  school-based  assessments  for  program  improvement.  It 
may  be  worth  examining  alternative  approaches  to  program  improvement,  such  as 
a  State  inspectorate  that  examines  input  and  outcome  measures,  including  estab- 
lished assessments  routinely  administered  to  all  students  in  a  State. 

Third,  by  putting  the  wei^t  of  Chapter  1  behind  Goals  2000-type  standards  and 
by  specifying  in  more  detail  the  types  of  standards  envisioned,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment will  have  a  much  greater  influence  on  the  development  and  implementation 
of  State  standards — and,  by  association,  voluntary  national  standards — than  ini- 
tially conceived  in  Goals  2000.  Chapter  1  is  a  large  and  pervasive  program  whose 
impact  on  local  practices  should  not  be  underestimated.  By  linking  Chapter  1  fund- 
ing to  State  content,  performance,  and  opportunity  to  learn  standards  (which  in 
turn  may  be  linked  to  voluntary  national  standards  in  core  subjects),  the  standards 
and  assessments  will  become  less  voluntary.  If  that  is  a  desirable  end,  then  Chapter 
1  may  be  an  appropriate  vehicle.  If  it  is  not,  then  caution  is  warranted  before  load- 
ing Qiapter  1  with  too  much  detail  about  the  nature  and  substance  of  these  stand- 
ards. 

Fourth,  some  of  the  assessments  envisioned  by  those  advocating  reform  in  Chap- 
ter 1  testing  either  have  not  been  developed,  are  in  their  infancy,  or  have  their  own 
weaknesses  that  must  be  addressed  before  wide-scale  application,  especially  if 
stakes  are  high.  Developing  alternative  assessments  emd  assessments  linked  to 
standards  wiU  be  a  costly  and  lengthy  process,  entailing  research  and  development 
and  training  and  implementation.  This  reaflirms  how  important  it  is  to  aUow  ade- 
quate time  to  phase  in  a  new  system  and  sufficient  funding  to  cover  costs.  A  related 
question  is  what  the  role  of  testing  companies  should  be  in  developing  and  market- 
ing new  assessments  for  Chapter  1. 

Fifth,  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  a  new  system  does  not  become  more  com- 

f)licated,  burdensome,  and  costly  than  the  current  one.  For  example,  a  requirement 
or  testing  in  all  core  subjects  or  for  multiple  assessments  could  veiy  likely  increase 
the  amount  of  Chapter  1  sponsored  testing.  To  the  Chapter  1  teacher  or  sdiool  prin- 
cipal, such  a  ^stem  could  seem  more  onerous,  especially  if  the  assessments  were 
unfamiliar  in  format  or  unclear  in  purpose;  local  support  could  vaporize  quickly  in 
this  situation.  New  testing  requirements  should  not  be  so  complicated  that  they  do 
not  make  sense  to  those  who  must  carry  them  out. 

While  these  diallenges  are  formidable,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  you  maintain  the 
status  quo.  My  involvement  with  Chapter  1  testing  has  convinced  me  that  reform 
is  necessary,  and  it  is  also  attainable.  I  believe,  however,  that  improvements  will 
have  greater  likelihood  of  success  if  accompanied  by  the  following  four  ingredients: 
time  to  develop  better  assessments  and  phase  them  in;  advice  at  all  stages  of  the 
process  from  technical  experts  and  state  and  local  practitioners,  including  teachers; 
professional  development  to  help  teachers  and  administrators  understand  and  carry 
out  the  new  provisions;  and  designated  funding  to  cover  the  extra  costs.  Reform  is 
possible.  One  need  look  no  further  than  the  children  who  participate  in  Chapter  1 
to  find  inspiration  for  overcoming  challenges  and  achieving  new  goals. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Congressman  Hoyer 

I  want  to  begin  by  thanking  Chairman  Kennedy,  Chairman  Pell,  and  the  commit- 
tee for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  testify  today  on  the  ESEA  reauthorization.  It's 
a  particular  pleasure  to  follow  Marylander,  David  Hombeck,  whose  work  around  the 
country  on  school  reform  and  on  the  Chapter  1  Commission  has  inspired  many  of 
us  to  rethink  our  basic  assumptions  about  what  Federal  education  aid  is  all  about. 
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In  fact,  Fm  here  today  advocating  more  sweeping  changes  in  ESEA  than  David 
and  his  colleagues  on  the  Commission,  while  building  on  their  groundbreaking  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  ESEA  reauthorization  we  nave  an  opportunity  to  leverage 
significant  change  in  schools  around  the  Nation  with  a  relatively  modest  amount  of 
money.  But  evidence  from  school  reform  efforts  around  the  country — ^including  those 
in  my  home  State  of  Maryland — ^indicates  that  getting  this  accomplished  will  re- 
quire a  major  departure  from  the  way  we've  traditionally  structured  Federal  edu- 
cation aid.  This  means  not  only  going  well  beyond  current  law,  which  I  think  we 
would  all  agree  on,  but  also  going  beyond  both  the  administration's  proposal  and 
H.R.  6  as  it  now  stands  in  the  House. 

This  new  approach  hin^s  on  an  ambitious  consolidation  of  categorical  programs 
into  one  funding  stream  aimed  at  enooura^dng  school  improvement.  The  new  frame- 
work for  schoolwide  title  I  proposed  bjr  both  the  administration  and  the  House  pro- 
vides an  excellent  foundation  for  this  initiative,  a  point  Fll  return  to  in  a  moment. 

In  terms  of  the  categoricals,  I  would  recommend  consolidating  title  I,  even 
START,  the  Mi^ant  ana  Delinquent  Youth  I*rograms,  all  of  title  11,  Drug  Free 
Schools,  the  Javits  Gifted  and  Talented  Program,  and  all  the  new  categoricals  cre- 
ated in  HJl.  6,  pending  in  the  House.  These  programs  are  authorized  at  a  total  of 
$11  biUion  in  the  House  bill,  which  would  become  the  liinding  level  for  our  school 
inoprovement  initiative. 

rd  like  to  touch  very  briefly  on  the  allocation  of  those  funds  to  States  and  local 
education  agencies.  Although  I  agree  strongly  with  the  administration  that  we  need 
greater  concentration  of  Federal  funds  in  high-priority  schools,  I  am  less  concerned 
with  formula  issues  in  making  this  proposal  than  I  am  with  setting  up  a  new,  flexi- 
ble, results-oriented  approach  to  Federal  education  funding.  Obviously,  allocating 
the  funds  for  this  new  school  improvement  program  could  be  done  in  many  ways. 
One  of  the  simplest  and  perhaps  least  politically  controversial  would  be  to  use  the 
H.R.  6  formulas  for  the  categoricals  and  simply  aggregate  them  into  one  funding 
stream. 

Like  the  GOALS  2000  bill,  this  new  school  improvement  initiative  would  take 
Federal  education  funding  in  a  different  direction  from  where  we've  gone  histori- 
cally. For  years,  we've  attempted  to  aid  particular  segments  of  the  school-age  popu- 
lation: the  disadvantaged  with  Chapter  1,  at-risk  youth  with  dropout  prevention 
funds,  and  so  on.  But  as  Kati  Haycock  of  AA.H J!,  discussed  in  her  strong  and  dis- 
turbing testimony  on  Wednesday,  a  categorical  approach  to  Federal  education  bind- 
ing just  hasn't  worked.  Instead,  categoricals  have  fragmented  the  educational  expe- 
rience for  children  who  tend  to  far  too  much  fragmentation  in  their  lives.  Thejrve 
bloated  school  bureaucracies,  and  fostered  accountability  for  process  rather  than  re- 
sults. It's  time,  however,  to  attack  the  problems  these  categoricals  were  designed  to 
address  from  a  completely  different  direction. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  that  new  direction  could  be  very  much  like  the  adminis- 
tration's title  I  schoolwide  program — with  four  key  changes. 

As  the  committee  knows,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Education  Department  under  the 
leadership  of  Secretary  RUey  and  Undersecretary  Mike  Smith  took  to  heart  the  seri- 
ous concerns  about  the  current  Chapter  1  program  raised  by  various  independent 
panels.  The  administration's  overhaul  of  title  I  goes  a  long  way  toward  meeting  the 
criticisms  of  this  $6.3  billion  categorical,  which  is,  as  the  committee  knows,  the  larg- 
estpot  of  Federal  money  we  spend  on  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

The  new  sdioolwide  title  I  framework  is  flexible,  accountable,  and  results-ori- 
ented. It  involves  States,  LEA's,  and  schools  in  setting  realistic  benchmarks  for  con- 
tinual school  improvement  based  on  State  standards.  It  requires  the  development 
of  new  assessments  to  replace  the  flll-in-the-bubble  standardized  tests.  It  includes 
real  consequences  for  failure  to  make  progress.  In  short,  it's  based  on  the  best  infor- 
mation we  have  about  what  is  working  in  State  and  local  reform  efforts  involving 
all  schools,  not  only  those  with  high  concentrations  of  disadvantaged  students. 

But  in  adapting  the  new  title  I  framework  for  a  broad  school  improvement  initia- 
tive, several  key  areas  remain  to  be  addressed.  First,  although  I  generally  believe 
we  should  avoia  the  temptation  at  the  Federal  level  to  tell  States,  LEA's  and  schools 
how  to  spend  the  money  we  send  them,  I  do  believe  there  should  be  a  set-aside  for 
professional  development.  I  justify  what  might  seem  to  be  a  logical  inconsistency 
nere  by  pointing  out  the  universal  agreement  within  the  educational  community 
that  better  trained  teadiers  are  the  single  most  important  ingredient  in  school  im- 
provement today. 

Second,  although  the  new  title  I  section  of  the  ESEA  reauthorization  requires 
"adequate  progress"  by  schools  and  LEA's  each  year,  that  isn't  enough.  We  also  need 
to  require  that  continuous  progress  be  made  toward  closing  the  gap  between  all  stu- 
dents and  disadvantaged  students.  In  other  words,  while  all  students  must  improve, 
disadvantaged  students  need  to  improve  more  rapidly. 
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Since  the  new  title  I  legislation  already  reouires  that  educational  progress  data 
be  reported  separately  for  disadvantaged  students  as  well  as  for  all  students,  we 
would  have  the  tools  we  need  to  determine  whether  this  result  is  being  accom- 
plished. As  to  whether  the  goal  itself  is  achievable  over  the  next  6  yearsTi  believe 
it  cert«dnly  is,  provided  that  sufficient  resources  from  a  variety  of  sources  are  tar- 
geted to  schools  that  need  the  most  help.  This  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  crucial 
result  that  could,  I  believe,  be  more  readily  accomplished  if  leverage  at  the  Federal 
level  were  used  to  encourage  States,  LEA's  and  schools  to  reinvent  our  poorest,  most 
troubled  sdiools. 

Third,  we  need  to  specify  that  students  be  assessed  in  second  grade  as  well  as 
in  the  later  grades  already  envisioned  in  new  the  title  I  frameworic.  Obviously,  this 
assessment  would  be  far  less  comprehensive  than  those  required  for  older  children, 
but  it  is  a  means  to  drive  resources  into  diildhood  programs  that  get  youngsters 
readv  to  learn.  As  with  teacher  training,  all  available  research  shows  this  is  an  area 
in  which  our  investment  will  yield  hugely  improved  student  adiievement. 

Fourth  and  finallv,  to  the  subject  of  consequences  for  performance,  both  good  and 
bad.  K  we  at  the  Federal  level  are  to  have  an  impact  on  the  qufdity  of  instruction 
in  classrooms  around  the  country,  we  need  to  make  it  clear  that  fiinding  is  contin- 
gent on  continuous,  improved  aoiievement.  When  our  workforce  isn't  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  Japanese  and  the  westerns  Europeans,  standing  still  won't  cut  it  as 
far  as  annual  student  progress  in  concerned. 

I  offered  an  amendment  to  HJl.  6,  adopted  several  weeks  ago,  that  makes  it  ex- 
plicit that  loss  or  transfer  of  funds  and  auUiority  are  among  uie  penalties  a  State 
can  visit  on  a  poorly  performing  school.  I  don't  think  we  can  be  tough  enou^  here, 
provided  the  goal-setting  process  works.  But  evidence  from  Kentucky  shows  that  re- 
wards are  peiiiaps  even  more  important  than  punishment  in  driving  progress.  In- 
centives, including  raises  for  teachers  and  principals,  should  be  made  a  more  ex- 
plicit part  of  the  system  than  they  are  in  the  new  title  I  legislation. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committ^,  Fd  like  to  share  a  con- 
cept that  goes  much  further  than  anything  Fve  raised  thus  far  this  morning  (and 
a  lot  of  people  would  think  Fm  a  radical  for  what  Fve  said  already!) 

Over  the  next  few  years,  we'll  see  what  greater  local  flexibility  combined  with  ade- 
quate funding  and  accountability  for  results  does  for  education  improvement.  I  be- 
lieve we  will  see  substantial  gains,  btised  on  what  is  already  startmg  to  happen  in 
the  States.  Building  on  that  success,  I  envision  future  Federal  le^slation  comoining 
many  more  categoricals  designed  to  benefit  children  and  families  in  the  fields  oT 
early  childhood,  social  services,  health  care,  education,  and  job  training.  Set  out- 
comes, demand  results,  reward  good  results  and  penalize  poor  performance.  We  at 
the  Federal  level  have  to  face  the  fact  that  we  don't  deliver  the  services — ^the  time 
has  come  to  trust,  encourage,  and  support  those  who  do.  Using  the  ESEA  reautiior- 
ization  as  the  catalyst  for  broad  school  improvement  could  be  the  first  step  toward 
a  whole  new  Federal  approach  to  programs  for  children  and  families.  I  ui^  the 
committee  to  take  this  opportunity  and  would  be  delisted  to  work  with  you.  Thank 
you. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Iris  C.  Rotberg 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee:   Thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  the  study  of  Chapter  1  that  I  directed 
at  RAND.^  The  study  focuses  on  federal  policy  options  to  improve 


^The  study  findings  are  reported  in  three  volumes:   (1)  Federal 
Policy  Options    for   Improving    the   Education  of  Low-Income   Students, 
Volume  I,  Findings   and   Recommendations.    MR-209-LE,  by  Iris  C.  Rotberg 
and  James  J.  Harvey,  with  Kelly  E.  Warner;  (2)  Federal   Policy  Options 
for   Improving   the   Education   of  Low-Income   Students,    Volume  II, 
Commentaries,    MR-210-LE,  by  Iris  C.  Rotberg,  editor,  with  Kelly  E. 
Warner  and  Nancy  Rizor;  and  (3)  Federal    Policy  Options   for   Improving   the 
Education   of  Low-Income   Students,    Volume  III,  Countering  Inequity  in 
School    Finance,    MR-211-l.i::,  by  Stephen  M.  Barro. 
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education  in  low-income  areas  of  the  United  States.   I  will  begin  by 
setting  the  context  for  Chapter  1,  and  then  suiranarize  the  major 
recommendations  of  the  study.   I  will  conclude  with  a  discussion  of 
myths  about  educational  performance  in  low-income  areas  that  have 
weakened  federal  efforts  to  reform  and  improve  Chapter  1. 

CONTEXT 

The  United  States  faces  the  difficult  challenge  of  improving  the 
education  of  students  from  low-income  families.   Because  family  income, 
family  education  level,  and  student  educational  achievement  are  closely 
correlated,  low-income  children  often  face  a  double  handicap:   They  have 
greater  needs  than  more  affluent  children,  yet  they  attend  schools  with 
substantially  less  resources. 

Based  on  these  broad  considerations,  the  RAND  Institute  on 
Education  and  Training  conducted  an  analysiis  of  federal  policy  options 
to  improve  education  in  low-income  areas.   The  analysis  focuses  on 
Chapter  1  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  the 
nation's  $6.1  billion  program  for  assisting  'disadvantaged'  students  in 
primary  and  secondary  schools.   After  a  quarter -century  of  experience 
with  Chapter  1,  it  is  a  particularly  appropriate  time  to  review  its 
accomplishments  and  problems  and  to  assess  options  for  strengthening  the 

program  while  maintaining  its  concentration  on  the  education  of 
disadvantaged  students. 

The  RAND  study  considered  a  broad' array  of  questions.   For  exaji^le, 
can  Chapter  1,  as  currently  financed,  respond  to  recent  Increases  in  the 
incidence  of  poverty?  What  new  possibilities  for  program  in^rovement 
would  emerge  if  federal  funding  for  the  education  of  disadvantaged 
students  increased  substantially?  What  are  the  consequences  of 
alternative  approaches  for  distributing  funds  and  selecting  students, 
and  for  increasing  the  level  of  resources  available  to  low-income  school 
districts?  Can  federal  funds  be  used  as  an  incentive  to  encourage 
greater  school  finance  equalization?   Is  there  any  reason  to  believe 
that  low-income  students  will  benefit  if  the  focus  of  Chapter  1  changed 
from  supplemental  services  to  'schoolwide  improvement?'  What  are  the 
effects  of  current  Chapter  1  testing  requirements? 

Shorn  of  its  legislative  and  regulatory  complexity.  Chapter  1  is 
designed  to  do  two  things:   (1)  deliver  federal  funds  to  local  school 
districts  and  schools  responsible  for  the  education  of  students  from 
low-income  families  and  (2)  supplement  the  educational  services  provided 
in  those  districts  to  low-achieving  students.   School  districts  with  ten 
or  more  children  from  families  below  the  poverty  level  are  eligible  to 
receive  Chapter  1  funds. 
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chapter  1  uses  two  separate  formulas  to  distribute  funds:   the 
Basic  Grant  and  a  separate  Concentration  Grant.   The  Basic  Grant 
provides  money  to  the  counties  of  each  state,  based  on  the  number  of 
low- income  children  and  state  per  pupil  expenditures.   Where  school 
district  and  county  boundaries  do  not  coincide,  the  state  divides  county 
allocations  of  Chapter  1  funds  (as  determined  by  the  incidence  of 
poverty)  among  the  districts. 

The  Concentration  Grant  provides  additional  money  (10  percent  of 
Chapter  1  funds)  to  counties  if  at  least  15  percent,  or  6500,  of  the 
children  aged  5  to  17  are  from  families  with  income  below  the  poverty 
line.   However,  this  grant  has  little  concentrating  effect;  instead,  it 
spreads  a  relatively  small  amount  of  money  quite  broadly. 

School  districts  allocate  funds,  to  schools  according  to  poverty  and 
achievement.   Schools  select  eligible  students  not  on  income  criteria, 
but  on  the  basis  of  'educational  deprivation, "  normally  determined  by 
performance  on  standardized  achievement  tfists  or  by  teacher 
recommendations . 

As  a  result,  Chapter  1,  for  the  most  part,  provides  supplemental 
services  to  individually  selected  children  within  a  school.   Typically, 
funds  are  used  for  remedial  reading  and  mathematics  prograuns.   Chapter  1 
funds  also  support  such  programs  as  computer-assisted  instruction, 
English  as  a  second  language,  the  teaching  of  reasoning  and  problem 
solving,  early  childhood  activities,  health  and  nutrition  services, 
counseling  and  social  services,  and  summer  activities. 

Chapter  1  provides  essential  supplemental  services  to  large  nujnbers 
of  students  nationwide.   While  it  benefits  many  of  these  students, 
however,  it  has  virtually  no  effect  on  overall  school  quality.   It  has 
not  )cept  pace  with  the  needs  in  either  poor  inner-city  or  poor  rural 
schools.   As  designed,  it  cannot  provide  fundamental  schoolwide 
improvements  because  (1)  the  amount  of  funding  is  small  in  relation  to 
overall  education  expenditures  and  (2)  the  funds  are  widely  dispersed. 
Further,  because  public  school  expenditures  vary  tremendously  among 
states,  districts  in  a  state,  and  schools  in  a  district,  less  money  is 
devoted  to  the  education  of  many  Chapter  1  participants,  even  after  the 
addition  of  Chapter  1  funds,  than  is  devoted  to  the  education  of  other 
children  across  the  nation. 

Indeed,  Chapter  I's  multiple  purposes--an  amalgamation  aimed  at 
assisting  low-income  districts  while  also  providing  funds  for  low- 
achieving  children  in  wealthy  districts--have  produced  a  difficult 
combination  of  objectives:   improving  the  overall  quality  of  education 
in  low-income  communities  while  raising  the  achievement  of  the  lowest- 
performing  students  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  nation's  schools--all 
without  sufficient  resources. 
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Because  funds  are  spread  so  broadly  across  states,  districts,  and 
schools,  the  neediest  schools  rarely  hav^  the  resources  to  do  much  more 
than  provide  remedial  basic  skills  programs.   The  funds  certainly  are 
not  adequate  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  generally--for  poor 
children  or  for  low-achieving  children.   In  short,  given  the  current 

level  and  distribution  of  resources.  Chapter  1  cannot  lead  to 
comprehensive  improvements  in  low-income  communities. 

The  RAND  study  draws  on  (1)  a  comprehensive  review  of  existing 
evaluation  data  on  Chapter  1,  (2)  invited  commentaries  by  91 
policymakers,  researchers,  and  educators  (teachers,  principals,  and 
administrators)  describing  the  strengths  and  shortcomings  of  Chapter  1, 
and  (3)  a  commissioned  study  of  federal  options  for  school  finance 
equalization.   The  study  reviews  the  program's  accomplishments,  assesses 
the  status  of  Chapter  1  today,  and  argues  that  it  needs  to  be 
fundamentally  reshaped  to  meet  the  challenges  of  tomorrow. 

RBCOHHEHOATIONS 

The  report  recommends  a  new  three-part  federal  strategy  for  meeting 
the  needs  of  low-income  students:   (1)  increase  Chapter  1  funding  for 
the  lowest -income  school  districts  and  schools,  (2)  reformulate  Chapter 
1  to  encourage  better  education  for  low-income  children  of  all 
achievement  levels,  and  (3)  use  a  separate  general  aid  program  to 
provide  incentives  for  equalizing  overall  funding  within  states. 

1 .   Increase  Chapter  1  funding  £or  the  loweet-lncome  school 
districts  and  schools . 

The  existing  Chapter  1  funding  mechanism  spreads  the  available 
funds  thinly  and  widely,  taking  little  account  of  the  disproportionate 
educational  problems  faced  by  school  districts  with  high  concentrations 
of  poor  children  and  the  serious  underfunding  of  their  schools.   Because 
of  the  high  correlation  between  poverty  and  educational  problems, 
children  in  poor  schools  need  substantially  more  educational  resources 
than  do  more  affluent  children,  yet  they  receive  much  less.   While 
school  districts  receive  larger  amounts  of  Chapter  1  funding  as  their 
numbers  of  low-income  students  increase,  districts  with  high 
concentrations  of  low-income  students  do  not  receive  larger  allocations 
per  poor  pupil. 

The  proposed  changes  would  alter  the  distribution  pattern  by 
providing  substantially  greater  aid  per  low-income  child  to  the 
districts  and  schools  with  the  most  severe  poverty-related  problems. 
Chapter  1  funds  would  be  concentrated  by  merging  the  present  Basic  Grant 
and  Concentration  Grant  formulas  into  a  single  weighted  formula  that 
provides  more  money  per  poor  child  as  the  proportion  of  poor  children  In 
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a  district  increases.   For  exaitple,  a  weighted  formula  might  be  designed 
so  that  an  urban  or  rural  district  with,  say,  70  percent  of  its  children 
from  families  with  income  below  the  p>overty  line  would  receive  twice  as 
much  Chapter  1  money  for  each  low-income  child   as  an  upper-income 
suburban  district  with,  say,  only  8  percent  of  its  children  from  poor 
families. 

Funds  would  be  allocated  first  to  states  (rather  than  to  counties) 
and  then  to  the  school  districts  in  each  state.   Retaining  the  county- 
level  formula  would  reduce  the  accuracy  of  allocating  Chapter  1  funds  in 
relation  to  poverty  concentration  when  counties  contain  districts  with 
very  different  concentrations.   Los  Angeles  County,  for  example, 
includes  extremely  wealthy  districts  like  Beverly  Hills  and  very  poor, 
almost  all-minority  districts  like  Compton.   If  Los  Angeles  County 
received  an  allocation  of  Chapter  1  funds  based  on  its  countywide 
average  poverty  rate,  the  poorest  districts  in  the  county  would  not 
receive  aid  commensurate  with  their  high  poverty  concentrations. 

Under  the  formula  that  we  propose,  almost  all  districts  currently 
eligible  for  Chapter  1  would  continue  to  receive  some  funding.   In 
practice,  the  level  of  funding  in  a  district  would  depend  on  the 
combined  effects  of  (1)  the  overall  Chapter  1  appropriations  and  (2)  the 
degree  of  weighting  for  low-income  districts  built  into  the  formula. 
Because  of  the  needs  of  low-income  school  districts,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  use  of  a  formula  weighted  by  concentration  of 
poor  children  regardless  of  the  overall  level  of  Chapter  1 
appropriations. 

Similar  weighting  could  ensure  that  the  funds  went  to  the  poorer 
schools  in  a  school  district.   The  objective  is  to  increase 
substantially  the  resource  levels  available  to  these  schools  so  that 
they  can  fundamentally  change  their  education  program. 

We  further  recommend  that  school  districts  use  only  poverty 
criteria,  rather  than  the  current  mix  of  poverty  and  achievement 
criteria,  to  allocate  funds  to  schools.   The  use  of  poverty  criteria 
would  eliminate  current  perverse  Incentives  that  increase  funds  for 
schools  as  numbers  of  low-achieving  children  increase,  while  decreasing 
funds  for  schools  reporting  achievement  gains. 

Finally,  the  proposed  strategy  should  be  inplemented  so  as  to 
ensure  that  the  federal  funds  do  not  replace  what  otherwise  would  have 
been  spent.   A  strategy  designed  to  provide  sufficient  resources  to 
high-poverty  schools  becomes  meaningless  if  those  resources  simply 
replace  state  and  local  expenditures.   We  recomroend,  therefore, 
strengthening  the  comparability  regulation  so  that  it  creates  real 
resource  equality  among  schools  before  the  addition  of  Chapter  1  funds. 
Such  a  requirement  would  increase  substantially  the  total  resources 
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available  to  the  lowest-income  schols.   The  current  variation  in  dollar 
value  of  the  assets  in  schools  can  vary  by  a  factor  of  two.   A  large 
part  of  the  difference  is  caused  by  teacher  allocation:   The  neediest 
schools  usually  get  the  teachers  with  the  lowest  levels  of  experience 
and  education.   Chapter  1  could  promote  real  comparability,  for  example, 
by  requiring  that  the  dollar  per  pupil  operating  costs  of  schools  must 
be  equal  (say,  within  5  percent)  before  Chapter  1  funds  are  made 
available. 

2.   Reformulate  Chapter  1  to  encourage  better  education  for  low- 
income  children  o£  all  achievement  levels. 

Provided  they  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Chapter  1  funds 
directed  to  low-income  communities  should  be  used  to  encourage 
schoolwide  improvement  in  the  designated  schools.   This  recommendation 
is  based  on  the  evidence  that  low-,  moderate-,  and  high-achieving 
children  in  schools  with  large  concentrations  of  poor  children  have 
fewer  educational  opportunities  than  do  children  in  more  affluent 
schools.   By  reorienting  Chpater  1  to  serve  the  broad  range  of  low- 
income  children  and  by  directing  resources  to  meet  that  objective. 
Chapter  1  would  have  the  potential  to  go  beyond  remedial  basic  skills 
instruction  to  provide  significant  improvements  in  the  education 
available  to  low-income  students,  wha*".ever  their  level  of  tested 
achievement . 

Under  existing  law,  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  75  percent  or 
more  poor  students  are  permitted  to  use  Chapter  1  resources  to  make 
overall  improvements  in  their  education  progreuns  (schoolwide  projects) 
rather  than  limiting  services  to  selected  students.   Some  2000  schools 
have  implemented  schoolwide  projects  to  date,  although  more  than  9000 
schools  are  eligible.   Many  of  these  schools  currently  do  not  have  the 
level  of  resources  required  to  make  schoolwide  projects  a  viable  option. 

The  level  of  Chapter  1  funding  needed  to  make  the  widespread  use  of 
schoolwide  projects  a  realistic  option  in  the  poorest  communities  will 
clearly  depend  on  many  factors.   These  include  a  school's  per  pupil 
expenditure,  local  costs  of  education,  the  characteristics  of  the 
existing  educational  program,  start-up  and  training  costs,  and  the 
special  needs  of  the  students  served.   While  it  would  be  unwise  to  set 
specific  national  funding  levels  for  individual  schoolwide  projects,  a 
general  estimate  of  the  number  of  schoolwide  projects  that  could  be 
supported  at  various  Chapter  1  approppriations  levels  is  needed. 

A  review  of  additional  costs  of  schoolwide  projects,  magnet 
schools,  and  other  'innovative  programs'  shows  wide  variations  in  per 
pupil  expenditures.   In  Philadelphia,  for  example,  schoolwide  projects 
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received  an  average  of  approximatelv  $720  per  enrolled   student  (i.e., 
including  every  student  attending  the  school,  not  only  Chapter  1- 
eligible  students)  in  the  1992-1993  school  year;  the  range  was  between 
$500  and  $1000  per  student.   Similar  variability  holds  for  magnet 
schools.   Additional  costs  of  magnet  schrols  in  one  district  ranged  from 
S'lOO  to  S1300  per  pupil.   Another  district  added  between  .5  and  5 
additional  staff  members  in  magnet  oJ^menLary  schools,  while  a  magnet 
high  school  received  9.5  additional  staff  to  r.erve  325  students. 

Robert  Slavin's  Success    toi    All    program  r.pends  about  SIOOO  extra 
per  pupil,  while  the  figure  for  the  Reading  Recovery   program  is  slightly 
higher.   Sweden  is  reported  to  spend  two  to  three  times  the  national 
average  on  schools  with  high  proportions  of  disadvantaged  children. 

The  1965  Title  I  legislation  stated  that  local  education  agencies 
were  eligible  to  receive  grant?-,  equal  to  40  percent  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  the  state  (but  not  loss  than  80  percent  nor  more 
than  120  percent  of  national  average  e.;pendi ture  per  pupil),  multiplied 

by  the  number  of  eligible  poor  children  ages  5-17.   This  figure  is 
considerably  higher  than  the  current  national  average  expenditure  per 
Chapter  1  student,  which  is  estimated  at  about  $1100  (based  on 
appropriations  for  the  1992-1993  school  year) . 

While  these  diverse  examples  of  per  pupil  expenditures  serve  as  a 
starting  point  for  projecting  Chapter  1  costs,  they  clearly  cannot 
provide  specific  guidance.   First,  the  expenditure  figures  vary  greatly; 
second,  systematic  data  are  not  available  for  each  school  on  overall 
expenditures,  on  student  needs,  or  on  how  the  funds  were  used. 
Therefore,  projections  of  Chapter  1  costs  should  not  be  based  simply  on 
what  current  programs  spend  but  should  ?lso  consider  the  broader 
context--school  finance  inequalities,  as  well  as  the  greater  educational 
needs  of  low-income  children.   In  combination,  these  factors  provide  the 
foundation  for  makng  a  rough  estimate  of  the  expenditure  level  required 
to  make  a  difference. 

Based  on  these  broad  considerations,  we  have  selected  a  Chapter  1 
expenditure  per  enrolled  student  (as  defined  above)  equivalent  to  the 
nationwide  average  expenditure  per  Chioter  1  student  of  $1100.   That 
amount  represents  a  20  percent  increment  in  funding  relative  to  the  U.S. 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  of  $5500. 

The  SI  100  expenditure  figure  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  guideline 
for  estimating  the  overall  level  of  Chapter  1  funding  required  to 
provide  a  critical  mass  of  resources  to  the  nation's  lowest-income 
schools.   It  is  not  intended  as  the  basis  for  legislating  specific 
funding  levels  for  individual  schools. 

With  a  per  pupil  Chapter  1  expenditure  of  $1100,  a  school  with  an 
enrollment  of  500  students  would  receive  $550,000  in  Chapter  1  funds. 
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In  many  cases,  however,  the  proposed  revenue  increments  still  would  not 
raise  per  pupil  expenditures  to  the  level  of  those  in  affluent 
districts.   The  increase  v;ould  nevertheless  provide  a  realistic 
opportunity  for  participating  schools  to  make  comprehensive  schoolwide 
improvements . 

The  RAND  study  estimated  the  national  cost  of  funding  schoolwide 
projects  at  the  per  pupil  expenditure  proposed  above  in  schools  where 
the  proportion  of  low-income  students  ranges  from  75  percent  to  60 
percent.   A  funding  level  of  approximately  $9.1  billion  would  provide 
the  critical  mass  of  resources  needed  to  make  significant  educational 
improvements  in  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  75  percent  or  more  poor 
children  (approximately  9300  schools!  while  continuing  to  fund  the  other 
schools  at  current  levels.   A  funding  level  of  $12.3  billion  would  serve 
schools  with  an  enrollment  of  60  percent  or  more  poor  children--that  is, 
more  than  16,000  schools  or  approximately  one-third  of  the  nation's 
Chapter  1  schools. 

Adequately  funded,  schoolwide  projects  provide  an  opportunity  to 
make  fundamental  improvements  in  the  quality  of  education  available  in 
low-income  communities.   They  do  so  by  increasing  resources  to  the 
neediest  schools,  providing  services  to  low-income  children  at  all 
achievement  levels,  and  facilitating  the  design  of  a  range  of  education 
programs.   Schoolwide  projects  would  also  address  the  concern  that 
Chapter  1  has  created  in  some  schools  a  "second  system"  of  education 
that  tracks  students  into  special  programs  which  substitute  for  the 
instruction  that  children  would  receive  in  their  schools'  regular 
instructional  program. 

Moreover,  a  combination  of  poverty,  immigration,  a  weak  local 
economy,  and  program  fragmentation  h;>ve  rendered  many  schools  incapable 
of  serving  the  majority  of  their  students.   With  dropout  rates  exceeding 
50  percent  in  some  schools  and  a  serio"d  lack  of  resources,  it  is  hard 
to  argue  either  that  students  need  'just  a  little  extra,"  or  that  a 
small  minority  of  students  suffers  from  selective  neglect.   Many  of 
these  students  need  help.   Yet,  Chapter  1  reaches  relatively  few  of 
them,  and  ony  in  narrov/  instructional  a^eas.   The  point  is  that  some 
schools  are  so  pervasively  inadequaco  and  underfunded  that  they  need 
fundamental  reform,  not  the  addition  of  a  few  services  at  the  margin. 

The  emphasis  on  schoolwide  projects  does  not  cancel  the  need  for 
supplemental  instruction  or  individual  tutoring  for  particular  students 
in  some  schools.   Indeed,  a  blanket  reconjnendation  for  schoolwide 
projects,  universally  applied,  responds  no  better  to  the  diversity  of 
individual  school  and  student  needs  than  the  prevailing,  nearly 
universal  practice  of  supplemental  services  for  low-achieving  students 
in  designated  schools.   The  new   orientation  simply  provides  options. 
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Moreover,  Chapter  1  resources  should  continue  to  focus  on 
supplemental  services  in  schools  that  do  not  receive  sufficient  funds  to 
implement  schoolwide  projects.   If  the  current  limited  Chapter  1 
resources  went  into  the  overall  school  budgets,  many  children  now 
receiving  special  services  would  probably  lose  them,  while  the  quality 
of  the  educational  program  would  not  improve  noticeably. 

It  is  hardly  meaningful  to  recommend  schoolwide  projects  in  a 
school  that  receives  only  enough  Chapter  1  funds  to  support  (as  is  often 
the  case)  one  aide  or  a  part-time  teacher  who  has  time  to  work  only  with 
children  who  score  below  the  15th  or  20th  percentile  in  reading. 
Educational  choices  are  limited  by  funding--the  question  of  the 
"optimum"  Chapter  1  program  (whether  schoolwide  projects  or  services  to 
individually  selected  students  are  the  bost  approach)  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  level  and  allocation  of  resources. 

The  argument  is  made,  however,  to  continue  to  permit  schools  with 
high  poverty  concentrations  (perhaps  reducing  the  criterion  from  75 
percent  to  65  or  70  percent)  to  implement  schoolwide  projects  even  if 
funding  does  not  increase  substantially.   In  this  view,  supplemental 
services  cannot  begin  to  address  the  widespread  educational  problems  in 
high-poverty  schools.   Permitting  schoolwide  projects  in  these  schools 
is  a  reasonable  option. 

If  schoolwide  projects  are  widely  adopted,  however,  policyma)cers 
should  be  realistic  about  what  the  projpjts  can--and  cannot--accomplish. 
Permitting  schoolwide  projects  is  not  the  same  as  funding  them 
adequately;  without  sufficient  resources,  schoolwide  projects  are 
unlikely  to  translate  into  significant  schoolwide  improvement. 

3.   Use  a  separate  general  aid  program  to  provide  incentives  for 
equalizing  overall  funding  within  states. 

The  first  two  recommendat ions-- increasing  resources  to  the  neediest 
communities  and  reformulating  Chapter  1  to  serve  low-income  children  at 
all  achievement  levels--can  lead  to  significant  improvements  in  the 
quality  of  education  in  poor  communities.   By  themselves,  however, 
improvements  in  Chapter  1  cannot  address  a  more  fundamental  problem  in 

U.S.  public  education:   the  large  di.-parities  in  expenditures  across 
school  districts. 

State  and  local  financial  disparities  obviously  hinder  the 
achievement  of  federal  goals  for  the  education  of  low-income  students. 
As  a  practical  matter,  if  the  goal  is  to  give  the  typical  economically 
disadvantaged  child  in  the  United  States  greater  (hence  compensatory) 
educational  resources  than  the  typical  advantaged  child,  the  federal 
government  has  to  include  some  effort  to  equalize  base  expenditures. 
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One  option  is  to  use  the  current  Chapter  2  Block  Grant  program, 
which  is  essentially  general  federal  aid  to  education,  as  the  base  for  a 
system  of  fiscal  incentives  for  funding  equalization  within  states.   It 
appears  feasible,  with  available  data,  to  consider  the  implications  of 
using  Chapter  2  to  encourage  equalization  and  to  analyze  the  costs  and 
the  political  and  legal  context  for  school  finance  reform  in  each  state. 
That  analysis  would  provide  the  best  basis  for  assessing  both  the 
potential  effectiveness  of  incentives  for  equity  and  the  likely 
distribution  of  the  proposed  incentive  grants  among  states. 

Given  the  current  federal  budget  deficit,  massive  initial  funding 
for  equalization  incentive  grants  would  seem  unrealistic.   A 
demonstration  program,  however,  cocld  be  phased  in  with  relatively 
modest  initial  funding.   For  example,  between  $1  billion  and  $2  billion 
in  equalization  incentive  grants  might  be  distributed  initially,  rising 
to  perhaps  three  or  four  times  that  much  over  a  period  of  years.   In 
this  case,  a  gradual  phase-in  would  se.--'e  the  specific  purpose  of 
allowing  the  states  time  to  take  the  difficult  steps  needed  to  equalize 
their  systems  before  the  stake.^  become  too  high. 

Our  analysis  !;howr,  that  the  use  of  a  block  grant--for  example. 
Chapter  2--for  increasing  the  federal  role  in  school  finance 
equalisation  has  advantages  over  alternative  approaches.   However,  its 
feasibility  as  a  major  national  program  can  be  determined  only  by  a 
demonstration  that  would  provide  information  about  how  the  incentive 
system  would  work  in  practice  and  about  its  associated  costs  and 
political  implications. 

The  study  strongly  recommends  against  using  Chapter  1  for  this 
purpose.   First,  some  states  would  be  forced  to  turn  down  the  Chapter  1 
funds  because  they  did  not  have  the  resources  to  increase  expenditures 
to  poor  districts.   Second,  Chapter  1  participants  already  harmed  by 
unevenly  distributed  education  expenditures,  would  be  further  harmed  if 
federal  funds  were  withdrawn. 

PROGRAM  ACCOUNTABILITY  AMD  ACHIEVEMENT  TESTING 

The  RAND  study  calls  for  fundamental  changes  in  the  delivery  of 
federal  education  services.   The  proposed  strategy  involves 
substantially  increasing  funding  for  the  nation's  lowest-income 
districts  and  schools,  thereby  facilitating  the  adoption  of  schoolwide 
projects  focused  on  enriching  the  educational  experiences  of  low-income 
children  of  all  achievement  levels.   These  changes  will  require  a  new 
concept  of  accountability  in  Chapter  1. 

Until  now,  two  distinct  approaches  have  characterized  program 
accountability.   The  first  approach  involved  national  evaluations  of 
Chapter  1,  as  well  as  studies  that  provided  a  more  general  sense  of 
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trends  in  the  education  of  low-income  students.   The  general  studies 
included  information  about  (1)  resources  and  educational  programs  in 
low-income  schools  and  (2)  student  attainment,  including  test  scores, 
grades,  promotion  rates,  attendance  rates,  high  school  graduation,  and 
college  attendance.   The  ber.t  of  these  studies  have  served  the  education 
community  well  in  the  past  and  can  be  pxpected  to  continue  to  provide 
essential  information  about  both  the  effectiveness  of  Chapter  1  and, 
more  generally,  trends  in  the  education  of  low-income  students. 

The  second  approach  consisted  of  a'lnual  programs  of  achievement 
testing  at  the  local  level  for  purposes  of  accountability.   For  reasons 
described  below,  the  study  concludes  that  this  approach  has  had  adverse 
consequences  and  should  be  replaced  by  accountability  methods  that  are 
more  consistent  with  the  reformulation  of  Chapter  1  recommended  in  this 
repor  t . 

Chapter  1  testing  of  students  currently  permeates  virtually  every 
aspect  of  the  program.   Students  are  tested  first  to  determine  program 
eligibility  and,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  see  how  much  they  have 
learned.   fol icymakers  hope  that  the  more  they  hold  schools  accountable 
for  the  test  scores  of  Chapter  1  students,  the  more  their  educational 
programs  will  improve.   Instead,  the  proliferation  of  testing  has  led  to 
a  diverse  set  of  problems  and  negative  incentives: 

•  The  testing  encourages  the  teaching  of  a  narrow  set  of 
measurable  skills.   The  mandated  tests--and  the  rote  learning 
associated  with  them--are  particularly  common  in  classrooms 
with  high  proportions  of  low-income  and  minority  children. 

•  The  use  of  test  scores  for  funds  allocation  typically  results 
in  less  funding  for  the  schools  that  make  achievement  gains. 
The  reliance  on  test  scores,  therefore,  works  against  schools 
that  have  strong  programs  in  the  early  years  or  promote 
successful  students  out  of  Chapter  1 .   If  they  succeed,  as 
defined  by  the  test  scores,  they  lose  money. 

•  The  quality  of  an  education  system,  of  an  individual  school,  or 
of  a  specific  program--for  example.  Chapter  l--cannot  be 
measured  simply  by  comparing  test  score  fluctuations  from  one 
year  to  another,  or  by  comparing  schools  or  classrooms  on  test 
scores.   The  reason  is  that  the  results  do  not  control  for 
changes  in  student  population,  incentives  for  encouraging 
certain  students  to  take  (or  not  to  take)  the  test,  or  the 
consistency,  or  lack  of  it,  between  the  test  and  the 
instructional  program.   Further,  tests  clearly  cannot  separate 
out  the  effects  of  the  Chapter  1  program,  which  accounts  for 
less  than  7  percent  of  a  student's  instructional  time,  from  the 
overall  instructional  experience. 
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I'he  current  Chapter  1  te;;ting  requirementG  do  not  lead  to 
improvements  in  education.   They  tell  us  only  what  we  already  know--the 
effects  of  inadequate  resources  and  poverty  on  the  learning  experience. 

According  to  one  argument,  however,  testing  can  be  improved  by 
developing  innovative  new  tests,  often  called  "authentic  tests,"  which 
would  include  performance  assessments,  essay  exams,  and  portfolio 
assessments.   Little  attention  is  paid  to  how  long  such  tests  would  take 
to  develop,  how  much  thoy  would  cost  and,  indeed,  whether  they  could  be 
administered  on  a  large  scale,  particularly  for  purposes  of  national 
accountability.   Authentic  assessment  for  all  Chapter  1  schools  does  not 
now  exist.   Moreover,  it  would  be  expensive  to  develop  and  administer, 
although  it  might  be  useful  for  reseairch  or  diagnostic  purposes. 

Quite  apart  from  the  detrimental  effects  of  testing  on  individual 
students  and  classrooms,  the  use  of  such  tests  to  trigger  school 
district  and  state  intervention  in  poorly  performing  schools  is 
questionable.   The  1988  Hawkins-Stafford  cunendments  added  new  provisions 
to  encourage  program  improvement  and  greater  accountability.   In 
general.  Chapter  1  programs  deemed  to  need  improvement  are  those  in 
which  aggregate  achievement  scores  of  participating  students  show  either 
no  change  or  a  decline  over  the  courre  of  a  year.   Districts  are 
required  to  intervene  to  upgrade  performance  in  such  schools.   Following 
district  intervention,  states  are  authorized  to  help  design  and 
implement  joint  state-district  improvement  plans  for  schools  that 
continue  to  show  no  improvement. 

By  the  1991-1992  school  year,  10,582  schools  in  all  50  states  had 
been  identified  as  needing  improvement.   Six  out  of  ten  were  in  the 
first  year  of  program  improvement;  J3  percent  in  the  second  year;  and  6 
percent  in  the  third.   Not  surprisingly,  schools  in  high-poverty 
districts  (those  in  which  21  percent  of  the  population  are  poor)  were 
three  times  as  likely  to  be  in  the  program  improvement  category  as 
schools  in  low-poverty  districts  (those  in  which  less  than  7  percent  of 
the  population  are  poor) . 

Unfortunately,  the  tests  that  determine  the  need  for  program 
improvement  are  inherently  unreliable  and  therefore  not  well  suited  for 
the  intended  purpose.   In  the  nationally  representative  Chapter  1 
Implementation  .Study,  about  one-half  of  identified  schools  "tested  out" 
of  program  improvement  in  the  second  year  without  making  any  changes  in 
their  Chapter  I  program.   The  scores  improved  because  of  a  variety  of 
circumstances  that  could  not  be  identified.   Test  scores  tend  to 
fluctuate  so  much  from  year  to  year--apart  from  changes  in  the  quality 
of  educat ion--tha t  many  schools  identified  as  requiring  program 
improvement  apparently  did  nothing  but  wait  until  the  next  testing 
period,  successfully  counting  on  "testing  out"  of  the  requirements. 
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These  findings  do  not  mitigate  the  importance  of  district  or  state 
assistance  to  'failing'  schools.   They  do,  however,  point  out  the 
impracticality  of  mandating  this  intervention  nationwide  based  on  test 
scores . 

In  short,  the  evidence  from  both  research  and  practical  experience 
suggests  that  federal  testing  requirements  do  not  lead  to  improvements 
in  education.   This  conclusion  also  applies  to  recent  proposals  to 
increase  Chapter  1  accountability  requirements  as  a  trade-off  for 
reducing  other  regulations.   The  fact  is  that  these  proposals  cannot  be 
implemented  without  continuing  to  incur  the  negative  consequences  of 
current  testing  practices. 

The  study  recommends,  therefore,  that  federal  requirements  for 
Chapter  1  testing--either  for  purposes  of  accountability  or  for 
determining  student  or  school  eligibility  for  program  participation--be 
eliminated.   Chapter  1  students  should  take  the  same  tests  routinely 
given  to  other  children  in  their  school  district.   Federal  testing 
requirements  would  cease  to  influence  the  educational  program  in  low- 
income  schools,  to  encourage  the  teaching  of  a  narrow  set  of  skills,  and 
to  create  perverse  incentives  that  punish  schools  for  raising 
achievement . 

Instead  of  federal  requirements  for  Chapter  1  testing,  a  system  is 
needed  to  encourage  accountability  at  the  loca]  level.   The  study 
proposes  revising  the  program  improvement  concept  to  encompass  far 
broader  measures.   These  might  includf  (1)  indicators  of  student 
performance  and  progress,  for  example,  grades,  attendance,  promotions, 
and  dropout  rates;  and  (2)  informaLion  J^bout  the  schools'  educational 
program  an  shown,  for  example,  by  co.irr.e  offerings,  class  size,  and 
teacher  qualifications.   Chapter  1  schools  could  provide  this 
information  to  district  officials,  who  would,  in  turn,  report  to  state 
Chapter  1  officials.   The  choice  of  specific  measures  should  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  states  and  localities,  which  have  the  best  information 
about  both  the  availability  of  data  and  the  measures  that  would  most 
closely  reflect  a  district's  educational  program. 

This  approach  combined  with  national  studies  and  evaluations,  would 
provide  valuable  information  to  all  involved  with  Chapter  1:   Federal 
policymakers  could  draw  on  the  results  of  national  evaluations  to  gauge 
the  effectiveness  of  the  national  effort;  elected  federal  officials 
would  be  alerted  to  significant  progress  or  problems  in  schools  in  their 
own  constituencies;  state  officials  would  have  statewide  access  to 
district  reports;  school  district  officials  would  have  much  richer 
information  on  operations  in  their  own  Chapter  1  schools  and  the 
problems  that  these  schools  face;  and  parents  and  community  leaders 
would  be  able  to  judge  how  well  their  local  schools  were  doing. 
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MYTHS  AMD  REALITIES 

Despite  the  growing  severity  of  the  problems  Chapter  1  was  designed 
to  address,  the  program  has  not  be>?n  modified  to  respond  to  the 
realities  of  increased  poverty  and  vast  differences  in  educational 
expenditures  between  rich  and  poor  school  districts. 


•  The  first  issue  is  financial:   Schools  serving  many  low-income 
students  need  more  resources. 

•  The  second  is  a  matter  of  focus:   Federal  funds  should  be 
directed  to  the  areas  with  the  largest  ocncentration  of  these 
youngsters . 

•  The  third  issue  involves  educational  and  policy  coherence:   If 
sufficient  resources  are  available.  Chapter  1  can  play  a  much 
more  significant  role  in  improving  education  in  our  poorest 
communities  by  encouraging  schoolwide  improvement. 

In  this  difficult  fiscal  environment,  certain  myths  about 
educational  performance  in  low-income  -ireas  have  weakened  effective 
federal  efforts  to  reform  and  improve  Chapter  1. 

The  first  myth  is  that  federal  education  programs  do  not  work. 
This  is  the  most  destructive  myth  of  all  because  it  is  so  succinctly 
stated  and  easy  to  understand,  and,  if  true,  it  would  destroy  the  entire 
rationale  for  Chapter  1. 

But  the  myth  is  demonstrably  false.   National  evaluations  of 
Chapter  1  show  that  the  ."Students  are  making  gains  in  basic  skills. 
Moreover,  despite  the  public  rhetoric  about  American  education,  we  found 
.no  evidence  that  student  achievement  has  declined  in  the  past 
generation.   Our  students'  educational  accomplishments  equal  and  in  many 
cases  surpass  those  of  students  in  previous  years.   With  respect  to 
minority  choldren,  prime  targets  for  Chapter  1,  the  National  Assessment 
of  Education  Progress  reports  achievement  gains. 

The  second  myth,  a  corollary  of  the  first,  holds  that  the  nation 
cannot  solve  educational  problems  by  throwing  money  at  them.   That  is 
true  only  if  one  assxames  that  offering  poor  children  the  opportunities 
routinely  available  to  their  more  affluent  peers  is  the  same  as  throwing 
money  at  a  problem.   Teachers'  expertise  and  class  size  do  matter. 

Clearly,  some  schools--rich  and  poor  alike--use  money  more 
productively  than  others.   However,  without  adequate  funding,  even  the 
best  intentions  cannot  reduce  student-teacher  ratios,  or  support 
essential  tutorial  programs  for  small  croups  of  students.   Nor  can 
underfunded  school  systems  attract  the  best  teachers.   Teaching  salaries 
influence  teachers'  career  decisions--whet her  they  will  teach  for  one 
year  only,  or  for  long  enough  to  gain  expertise.   Salaries  also  have  an 
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influence  on  where  teachers  choose  to  teach.   And  because,  all  things 
being  equal,  teachers  prefer  districts  with  high  socioeconomic  status 
(SES),  low-income  districts  need  to  pay  higher  salaries  to  attract  the 
best  teachers. 

The  conditions  in  low-income  schools--overcrowded  classrooms, 
inexperienced  teachers,  shortages  of  counselors,  science  laboratories 
that  lack  even  rudimentary  equipment,  obsolete  instructional  materials, 
decaying  f acili t ies--cannot  be  alleviated  without  additional  resources. 
A  judge  in  a  school  finance  case  put  it  this  way:   'If  money  is 
inadequate  to  improve  education,  the  residents  of  poor  districts  should 
at  least  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  be  disappointed  by  its  failure." 

The  third  misconception  holds  that  low-income  children  actually 
receive,  because  of  perceived  federal  largess,  more  funding,  and  hence 
more  educational  services,  than  do  mce  affluent  youngsters.   Therefore, 
the  argument  goes,  why  aren't  these  students  making  more  dramatic 
achievement  gains? 

This  myth  amounts  to  little  more  than  a  denial  of  reality:   Large 
differences  in  education  expenditures  exist  even    after   the  addition   of 

Chapter   1    funds.      Federal  programs  do  not  provide  anything  close  to  the 
level  of  funds  needed  to  compensate  for  the  large  inequalities  in 
resources  between  low-income  and  more  affluent  districts. 

The  final  myth  proposes  that  schoc's  can  be  reformed  without  new 
resources  in  low-income  areas  and  without  also  dealing  with  problems  in 
surrounding  communities.   Indeed,  the  educational  problems  in  low-income 
schools  cannot  be  separated  from  the  problems  of  poverty  and 
unemployment  in  the  larger  society.   In  recent  years,  several  proposals 
--the  restructuring  of  schools,  the  introduction  of  vouchers,  and  the 
use  of  national  standards  and  national  testing--have  been  put  forward  as 
the  reforms  needed  to  strengthen  the  nation's  education  system.   These 
proosals  do  not  begin  to  address  either  the  severe  problems  of  poverty 
in  our  inner-city  and  rural  schools  or  the  serious  underfunding  of  these 
schools . 

Up  until  now,  the  nation  has  chosen  not  to  make  the  needed 
investment  in  low-income  schools.   Under  the  circumstances,  policymakers 
should  be  realistic  about  what  can  and  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
rhetoric  about  world-class  standards,  a-countability ,  or  choice. 
Setting  vague  and  unrealistic  goals,  or  constructing  additional  tests, 
does  not  substitute  for  high  quality  education.   We  will  not  produce 
better  schools--no  matter  what  peripheral  reforms  are  implemented-- 
unless  we  address  the  serious  underfundirj  of  education  in  poor 
communities.   Further  delays  will  result  in  diminished  opportunities  for 
this  generation  of  low-income  children. 
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Constance  Clayton,  former  Superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Schoolr.,  summarized  it  this  way  in  a  paper  written  for  the  RAND  study: 
"We  must  face  every  day  the  realities  of  the  unequal  hand  dealt  to  our 
children  and  to  our  schools." 

Prepared  Statement  of  Richard  L.  Nero,  Sr, 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguish  members  of  this  committee,  I 
sincerely  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today.  I  am  proud 
to  share  my  views  on  Chapter  1  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools  Improvement  Act  and  the  proposed  re  authorization  of 
Chapter  I  (P.L.  100-297).  It  is  a  lopic  of  special  importance  to 
me.  I  feel  especially  close  to  the  needs  of  both  low-income  parents 
and  children  who  struggle  to  achieve  autonomy  in  these  trying 
times. 

As  a  father,  grandparent,  a  legal  guardian  of  an  8  year  old 
granddaughter.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Coalition  Title  l/Chaptcr  1  Parents,  and  a  taxpayer,  I 
am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  what  promises  to 
be  the  greatest  National  debate  over  the  re  authorization  of  the 
federal  approach  to  educating  disadvantaged  children  since  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (E.S.E.A)  was  passed  in 
1965. 

We  have  very  strongly  favored  re  authorization  of  Chapter  1 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Improvement  Act  (P.L. 
100-297).  The  dramatic  successes  of  the  Chapter  1  Program  and 
Its  predecessor.  Title  1  E.S.E.A.,  clearly  demonstrate  the  wisdom 
of  the  framers  who  envisioned  federally  funded  school  programs 
that  exceed  State  and  local  community  resources  to  develop 
educational  opportunities  for  educationally  deprived  children. 

My  remarks  will  lend  some  historical  perspective  to  the 
question  of  the  need  for  and  value  of  continued  funding  of  the 
Chapter  1  Program.  The  program  has  successfully  served 
millions  of  children  over  the  years,  but  left  still  untold  millions 
unserved  because  of  the  failure  to  fully  fund  the  authorizing 
legislation.  Perhaps  the  best  place  to  begin  my  discussion  is  to 
explain  why  there  is  presently  such  a  spirited  interest  in  the 
impact  poor  parents  have  upon  the  lives  of  their  children. 
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The  high  correlation  between  low-income  and  low- 
achievement  is  no  accident.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  poor 
children  do  poorly  in  school.  One  reason  is  because  public  schools 
do  not  really  know  how  to  educate  the  children  of  the  poor. 

Since  the  public  school  desegregation  efforts,  beginning  with 
the  Brown  Decision  in  1954,  our  school  system  has  undergone 
various  kinds  of  reform  measures  and  moods.  In  the  60's,  the  civil 
rights  era  when  everyone  was  interested  in  alleviating  past 
injustices,  the  emphasis  was  on  curriculum  reform  and  what  was 
relevant  to  an  individual's  personal  lifestyle  and  experiences. 
From  this  era,  in  1965,  came  Title  1  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA),  designed  to  improve 
elementary  and  secondary  education  program  for  educationally 
deprived  children  in  low-income  areas.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
"special  assistance"  program  would  raise  their  educational  level 
and  alleviate  the  many  educational  deficiencies. 

The  framers  of  the  original  ESEA  statute  were  smart  enough  to 
realize  that  a  compensatory  education  program  designed  and 
administered  by  professional  practitioners  alone,  was  not  the 
answer.  They  saw  Title  1  parents  as  an  asset  in  solving  the 
problem  of  the  downward  educational  plight  of  their  children. 
There  is  a  history  to  back  them. 

There  is  ample  historical  research  to  demonstrate  the 
importance  of  parents  as  the  principle  educators  of  their  children 
long  before  any  formal  schooling  existed. 


With  this  knowledge,  included  into  ESEA  legislation  in  1974 
was  a  mandate  calling  for  the  establishment  of  Parent  Advisory 
Councils  (PACs)  to  advise  local  education  agencies  in  the 
planning,  implementation  and  evaluation  of  ESEA  Title  I 
programs.  Even  though  they  were  mandated  by  law,  the 
functioning  and  impact  of  Advisory  Councils  often  depended  upon 
the  environment  which  prevails  within  the  particular  community. 
Federal  regulations  do  not  require  and  particular  procedures  or 
format  for  involving  parents  in  the  day  to  day  operation  of  the 
Chapter  1  program.  Often  those  provisions  of  the  law  calling  for 
maximization  of  parental  and  community  involvement  are  evaded 
in  the  routine  operation  of  the  schools. 
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Consequently,  many  poor  parents  today  find  themselves  mere 
coordinators  without  any  real  choice  or  authority,  maestros  trying 
to  conduct  an  orchestra  of  players  who  have  never  met  and  who 
play  from  a  multitude  of  different  scores.  If  poor  parents  are 
frustrated,  it  is  no  wonder;  although  we  have  the  responsibility  for 
our  children's  lives.  We  rarely  have  the  voice,  authority,  or  the 
power  to  make  others  see  us  as  educators  or  even  listen  to  us. 

However  hopeless  it  may  seem,  we  must  still  push,  struggle, 
and  demand  equal  access  and  opportunity  for  our  children  and 
ourselves.  We  as  parents  are  educators,  whether  deliberate  or  not. 
Schools  were  never  designed  to  do  all  the  teaching.  We  must  not 
let  the  professionalization  of  education  reduce  our  parental  input 
or  self-confidence.  We  yet  have  a  role  to  play. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  believe  "the  systems  automatically 
adjust  to  all  that  aids  our  society.'*  In  may  areas  our  children  are 
failing,  so  we  must  initiate  the  change,  set  the  strategy,  develop  the 
discipline  and  the  timetable.  We  must  be  the  agents  of  change. 
We  yet  have  a  role  to  play. 


We  must  first  care.  Parental  apathy  does  not  begin  to  explain 
all  that's  wrong  with  the  educational  lives  of  poor  children,  but  it's 
a  significant  part  of  what's  wrong.  It  may  be  up  to  the  teachers  to 
teach,  but  it  is  up  to  the  parents  to  instill  in  their  children  a  sense 
of  the  importance  of  education  and  academic  excellence,  that 
makes  teaching  possible.  Poor  children  have  to  believe  that  what 
the  teachers  are  doing  is  worthwhile,  or  the  teachers  haven't  a 
prayer  of  succeeding. 

Consider  parental  attitudes  as  a  factor  having  a  direct 
influence  on  children's  progress.  There  are  several  parental 
attitudes  that  can  be  detrimental  to  a  child's  growth.  Excessive 
pride  and  indifference  are  two  of  them.  A  genuine  respect  for  the 
child  as  a  person,  an  understanding  of  his  progress,  plus 
expectation  that  he  will  do  his  best,  are  parental  attitudes  which 
favor  a  child's  development.  By  focusing  on  a  child's  positive 
attributes,  by  giving  him  the  credit  and  praise  he  deserves.  A 
parent  can  help  a  child  achieve  his  potential.  According  to  the 
National  Committee  for  Citizens  in  Education  in  Columbia, 
Maryland: 
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"Hlten  parents  show  a  strong  interest  in  their 

child's  schooling,  they'  promote  the  development 

of  attitudes  key  to  achievement,  and  consequently 

their  children  tend  to  achieve  regardless  of  their 

race  or  social  setting. " 

The  parent's  role  must  go  way  beyond  that.  The  educational 
climate  of  the  90's  stresses  accountability.  Chapter  1  parents,  and 
other  poor  parents  of  children  enrolled  in  federal  Compensatory 
Education  Programs,  must  make  ceiiain  that  Teachers,  Principal, 
Administrators,  and  Legislators  are  held  accountable  for  the  lives 
of  our  children. 


The  challenge  for  parents  is  to  redirect  the  priorities  and 
allegiances  of  the  people  responsible  for  the  lives  of  our  children  (i.e., 
political,  government,  business  and  education  leaders). 

As  Chapter  I  parents,  it  is  imperative  that  we  deal  realistically  and 
from  a  foundation  of  knowledge  as  members  of  Advisory  Councils 
across  the  country.  We  must  read,  and  ask  questions  when  we  don't 
understand,  and  be  politically  conscious  of  all  that  is  going  around  us. 

We  must  support  school  programs  that  develop  our  children,  not 
those  which  rely  solely  on  remediation.  Programs  designed  to  advance 
learning  among  Chapter  1  participating  children.  Eliminate 
performance  deficiencies  and  return  these  some  young  people  to 
appropriate  grade  levels  and  the  educational  main  stream. 

Let's  get  the  concept  of  minimal  competency  testing  in  perspective. 
Poor  children  should  not  be  penalized  by  testing  programs  that  label 
them  and  their  siblings  as  "failures."  Labels  stigmatize  some  children 
as  inferior,  limit  the  interaction  between  children  with  different  labels, 
and  narrow  their  social  and  occupational  options  after  school. 

We  must  monitor  our  schools  to  ensure  that  Chapter  1  funds  are 
being  spent  specifically  for  Chapter  1  allowed  services  and 
participants,  and  that  the  Chapter  1  programs  do  not  discriminate 
against  children  in  such  programs.  Millions  of  children  are  being 
deprived  of  services  Congress  intended  to  be  applied  to  them. 
Monitoring  of  schools  should  be  an  integral  part  of  any  concerned 
parent  involvement  operating  procedure.  We  must  be  careful  not  to 
suffer  "Tunnel  Vision,"  where  by  we  see  Advisory  Councils  and  their 
relationship  with  the  system  only.    In  order  to  assess  the  impact  of 
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Chapter  1  on  the  local  and  State  education's  system.  Chapter  1  parents 
and  the  community  need  to  look  at  the  total  environment  of  the  school 
setting  and  the  internal  and  external  factors  that  may  dilute  and 
weaken  the  intent  of  the  Chapter  I  program. 

Parents  must  support  those  politicians  who  can  deliver, 
acquaint  ourselves  with  those  congressional  members  who  have 
impact  on  the  Chapter  I  program  and  education  in  general. 

We  must  support  quality  as  the  benchmark  for  education.  We 
must  want  first-class  education,  with  top-notch  teaching,  top  notch 
materials,  top  notch  facilities,  fully  incorporating  the  involvement 
of  parents  and  the  community  in  their  design,  implementation  and 
evaluation. 

Finally,  we  must  make  demands  on  ourselves  to  work  for  our 
schools,  to  help  our  children  study  and  learn,  encourage  our  peers 
to  become  involved. 

The  nation  today  needs  to  mobilize  and  educate  as  fully  as 
possible  those  whose  talents  will  enable  them  to  be  professional 
people  and  who's  developed  skills  are  indispensable  to  our  highly 
mechanized  society.  Even  more  fundamental  need  is  the  need  for 
an  enlighten,  public  spirited,  stable  electorate,  and  within  each 
state  and  community,  men  and  women  who  can  exercise  wise 
leadership. 

We  all  agree  that  education  has  contributed  significantly  to  the 
progress  of  the  nation.  However  educational  changes  in  most  of 
our  states  have  been  relatively  uncoordinated  and  poorly  planned. 
The  concern  with  the  grown  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  child  has 
long  been  neglected  and  there  has  been  a  failure  to  utilize  many 
appropriate  and  effective  techniques  in  all  levels  and  aspects  of 
education.  Though  to  add  insult  to  injury,  the  failing  economy 
increasingly  worsens  society's  willingness  to  address  meaningful 
educational  reforms  that  will  benefit  educationally  disadvantaged 
children. 

As  in  the  past,  and  even  today,  urban  school  districts  have 
been  star>'ed  and  neglected  financially  when  one  level  of 
government  has  increased  Its  contribution,  other  levels  In  turn 
have  decreased  theirs,  leaving  the  urban  schools  behind  its  more 
affluent  suburban  neighbors. 
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Educators,  Teachers,  Administrators,  Supervisors,  and  Para- 
Professionals  are  the  facilitators  of  learning.  The  lay  citizens  - 
the  concerned  taxpayers  -  recognize  that  education  is  an 
investment  in  mankind,  in  society,  and  in  the  overall  well  being  of 
the  nation.  Civic  leaders,  politicians  and  legislators  must 
recognize  that  only  through  adequate  planning  and  funding,  can 
these  public  education  crisis  situations  be  minimized.  Real 
progress  occurs,  and  appropriate  returns  on  our  educational 
investments  be  ensured. 

RE  AUTHORIZATION 

Title  1  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  was 
signed  into  law  by  our  late  President  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  on 
April  11,  1965.  During  its  history,  this  landmark  legislation  has 
led  to  the  development  and  refinement  of  compensatory  education 
while  never  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  needs  of  children  are 
paramount,  that  is  children  are  the  purpose  and  reason  for  the 
law. 

The  phenomena  of  then  Title  1,  now  Chapter  1  program 
ser\'ed  as  a  catalyst  for  change  in  other  areas  of  education. 
Despite  the  relatively  small  proportion  of  funds  allocated,  this 
program  is  producing  enormous  multiplier  effects. 

Ample  evidence  now  exists  which  indicates  that  children  in 
that  early  Title  1  programs  were  closing  the  gaps  with  other 
children,  or  at  least  they  were  maintaining  their  relative  position 
rather  than  falling  father  behind. 

Datp  from  a  joint  study  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  and 
the  R.M.C.  Corporation  published  in  1976  indicated  that  Title  1 
was  not  only  halting  the  decline  in  reading  achievement  levels  of 
educationally  disadvantaged  children,  but  also  improving  their 
reading  skills  at  a  faster  rate  than  students  without  special 
assistance. 

Research  published  by  the  Educational  Policy  Institute  in  1976 
on  "Patterns  In  Reading  Achievement  Among  Title  1  Children"  as 
reported  in  state  evaluation  reports  points  out  that  children  in  the 
Title  1  programs  made  an  average  gain  of  one  year  and  one  month 
per  school  year. 
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The  General  Accounting  office's  studies  of  reading 
achievement  among  then  Title  1  students  indicated  that  40  percent 
of  the  children  surveyed  were  achieving  a  year  or  more  of 
progress  in  reading  for  a  school  year.  These  facts  and  data  were 
repeatedly  matched  or  surpassed  in  the  late  Title  1  program 
across  the  nation.  Reformation  of  the  program  and 
implementation  under  Chapter  1  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Schools  Improvement  Act  (P.L.  100-297)  ushered  in  a 
deliberate  erosion  of  the  official  role  and  involvement  of  parents  in 
the  operation  the  program. 

Involvement  of  parents  and  the  community  that  had  proven 
valuable  and  potent  element,  in  the  process  of  raising  education 
participation,  performance  and  achievement  levels  in  the  target 
population,  was  relegated  to  option  status.  School  districts  and 
even  individual  schools  were  permitted  to  receive  funding  while 
wholly  rejecting  organized  parental  participation.  Such  districts 
and  school  were  permitted  to  outright  discard  or  to 
contemptuously  discount  parental  involvement  and  training  as 
expendable. 

The  exhultance  of  the  professionalization  of  education  held 
sway  as  two  generations  of  disadvantaged  youth  lost  touch  with  its 
struggle  for  quality  education. 

Throughout,  parents  and  concerned  members  of  the 
community  have  fought  for  greater  voice  in  the  matter  of  the 
operation  and  design  of  the  Chapter  1  program.  Historical 
evidence  suggests  that  the  parents  role,  when  empowered,  widely 
contributes  to  the  health  and  success  of  compensatory  education 
programs  in  general  and  Chapter  1  (E.S.S.I.A.)  in  particular. 

Based  upon  the  Title  I  proeram's  proven  track  record  of 
remediation  and  the  Chapter  I  programs  continuine  demonstration 
of  the  efficacy  of  Compensatory  Education,  we  therefore, 
recommend  that  Chapter  I  of  the  E.S.S.I.A.  be  continued  for  nine 
years  additional  years  throush  2002  as  proposed  by  the  Harvard 
Center  for  Law  and  Education. 

Furthermore  we  recommend,  that  such  re  authorization  mandate 
the  involvement  and  training  of  parents  and  the  community  to 
enable  them  to  maximize  their  contributions  and  opportunities  for 
involvement 
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FUNDING  LEVELS 

Across  the  ten  regions  of  the  country  we  receive  reports  of 
inadequate  funding  today.  The  situation  has  never  been 
abundantly  funded,  not  even  from  the  very  beginning,  but 
spending  today  is  precariously  close  to  prescribing  failure. 

When  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  were 
implemented  in  1965,  annual  expenditures  were  expected  to  reach 
$5  billion  by  1969. 

It  could  be  said  that  some  officials  were  too  optimistic,  the 
FV77  authorization  was  only  $2,285  billion.  This  was  especially 
modest  when  compared  to  the  administration's  request  for  a 
budget  with  outlays  reaching  $440  billion  for  FY1978,  and  outlays 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  totaling  $124.3  billion. 

From  its  inception  the  E.S.E.A.  received  less  than  $1.7  billion  a 
year  and  did  not  pass  the  $2  billion  until  1975.  With  public  school 
operating  budgets  totaling  over  $66  billion,  the  Title  1  budget 
represented  only  a  three  percent  expenditure.  At  the  same  time 
approximately  seventy-five  of  the  nation's  school  districts 
received  less  than  3  percent  of  their  budgets  from  the  E.S.E.A.  and 
only  eleven  percent  of  the  districts  did  the  act  contribute  more 
than  seven  percent  of  total  school  budgets. 

According  to  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  in  1968  the 
Title  I  program  served  approximately  7.8  million  children  at  an 
average  level  of  $378.00  per  child.  In  fiscal  year  1977  only  5.2 
million  children  received  assistance  at  the  same  average  service 
level.  This  is  a  result  of  a  decrease  of  30  percent  in  real  spending 
for  Elementary  and  Secondary-  Education  programs. 

We  maintain  that  the  funding  picture  and  the  level  of 
commitment  to  this  very  day  have  not  significantly  improved.  It 
can  be  argued  that  with  the  advent  of  school  based  management 
and  school  wide  projects,  disbursement  of  available  allocations 
encompasses  a  greatly  ex'tended  population  without 
proportionately  increased  funding.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
accountability  in  the  face  of  such  sheer  fiscal  irresponsibility. 

Contemporary  solutions  to  cur  education  ills  demand 
increased  and  full  funding  of  Compensatory  Education  in  general, 
and  Chapter  1  in  particular. 
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Data  demonstrate  the  efficacy  of  the  program  throughout  its 
history  working  with  less  than  ample  resources.  Yet  countless 
numbers  of  those  in  need  were  not  served  because  there  were  not 
enough  dollars  to  go  around.  Current  estimates  indicate  that 
nationally  only  57  percent  of  the  children  eligible  for  Chapter  1 
actually  receive  assistance.  Our  economy  and  our  international 
commitments  require  a  highly  educated  populace  to  supply 
necessary  brain  power  for  global  development.  Without  full 
funding  of  Chapter  I,  a  very  large  segment  of  school  children  will 
fall  farther  behind  in  the  race  to  secure  for  America  a  future 
purchased  with  the  talent  and  output  of  its  people.  We  dare  not 
assume  that  these  minds  are  expandable  or  incapable  of 
discovering  the  equivalent  of  flight.,  the  atom,  a  cure  for  polio  or 
the  like. 

Inflationary  trends  and  recessions  are  continually  driving  up 
the  cost  of  providing  adequate  educational  services  and  even  with 
the  other  increases  in  appropriations  nearly  8  million  children  in 
need  of  assistance  will  be  rejected. 

Added  to  this  distressing  account  continuing  reductions  in 
State  and  local  funding,  school-wide  projects,  and  nonstop 
escalation  of  costs,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  anyone 
imagines  our  government's  effort  to  be  exhaustive  or  undertaken 
in  anticipation  of  eliminating  or  even  significantly  reducing  the 
problem  of  educational  deficiency  among  the  nation's 
disadvantaged  learners. 

We,  therefore  recommend  that  Chapter  1  be  fully  funded  in 
order  that  all  eligible  children  can  receive  assistance. 


Furthermore,  we  recommend,  that  funding  be  restricted  to  services 
exhibiting  the  highest  level  of  need  for  Compensatory  services,  so 
that  available  funds  more  effectively  treat  the  precise  problems  of 
the  deficient  learner. 

Further,  we  recommend,  mandated  establishment  of  the  paid 
position  of  Parent/Community  Liaison  or  Coordinator  (subject  to 
selection  and  approval  of  the  Parent  Advisory  Council)  to  promote 
parental  involvement  and  to  advocate  on  behalf  of  and  in  the 
interest  of  parents  and  community  members  to  ensure  continuing 
and  informed  parent  participation. 
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FUNDS  ALLOCATION 

When  Title  1  was  originally  enacted  in  1965,  its  primary 
purpose  was  to  give  special  and  long  needed  attention  to  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  who  need  the  best  our 
schools  can  give,  and  who  usually  receive  the  worst.  This 
legislation  was  a  commitment  to  end  the  paralysis  those  poverty 
breeds.  A  paralysis  that  is  chronic,  contagious  and  runs  on  from 
generation  to  generation. 

Because  of  the  increasingly  different  problems  faced  by  nearly 
ever>  urban  area  and  the  concomitant  problems  they  all  face  in 
funding  adequate  educational  programs,  it  is  extremely  important 
that  financial  assistance  be  provided  to  school  districts  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  low -income  families  residing  in  the  district. 

He,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  distribution  of  chapter  1 
funds  be  based  upon  a  poverty  measure  and  then  utilized  within 
each  elisible  attendance  area  on  the  basis  of  highest  education  need 
among  eligible  children. 

Furthermore,  we  recommend  that  funding  be  directed  to  its  full 
extent  without  diffusion,  exclusively  to  and  for  children  identified  as 
those  eligible  for  Chapter  I  services  and  most  academically 
deficient, 

PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 

The  education  amendments  of  1974  strengthened  and 
expanded  the  concept  of  parental  involvement  in  education  by 
mandating  Parent  Advisory  councils  at  both  school  and  district 
level  to  provide  viable  input  with  regards  to  the  planning, 
Implementation,  and  evaluation  of  E.S.E.A.  Title  1  programs. 
Information  available  on  successful  Chapter  1  programs,  and 
their  Title  1  predecessor,  indicates  that  one  of  the  key  elements 
consistently  found  is  parental  involvement.  Presently  legislation 
suggests,  but  does  not  mandate  Parental  involvement  in  Chapter  1 
programs.  No  provision  was  made  to  encourage  the  inclusion  of 
parents  beyond  cursory  considerations. 

The  concept  of  Parent  Advisory  Councils  throughout  the 
nation  expanded  over  the  years.     Members  of  the  local  parent 
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council  participate  in  all  facets  of  their  school's  Chapter  1 
programs.  This  structure  provides  the  parents  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  and  solve  problems  that  are  of  mutual  concern  and  speciHc 
to  their  particular  geographic  area  of  the  school  district. 
Recommendations  from  the  Advisory  Councils  meeting  are 
transmitted  from  the  local  councils  to  the  district  wide  Chapter  1 
Parents  Council  (  and  vice  versa)  by  the  respective  representatives 
to  the  local  parent  councils. 

Evaluation  of  the  E.S.E.A  Title  1  program  indicated  that  the 
involvement  of  parents  was  an  extremely  important  factor  in  the 
operation  and  success  of  the  program. 

This  involvement  is,  even  today,  exemplified  be  the  attendance 
of  more  than  5,000  parents  at  our  regional  and  National 
conferences  of  the  National  Coalition  of  Title  !/Chapter  1  Parents. 

In  order  to  further  facilitate  the  planning  and  monitoring  of 
Chapter  1  programs  and  parental  involvement  at  the  State  level, 
State  wide  parent  Advisory  Councils  should  be  mandated  for  the 
following  reason, 

*  To  provide  State  wide  parent  organization  that 
will  become  a  liaison  for  local  parent  councils  to 

Solidify  their  effectiveness  and  to  amplify  the 
importance  of  their  role, 

*  To  provide  a  mechanism  for  individual  parents 
and  parent  groups  to  become  more  effective  in 
the  decision  making  process  on  the  local,  State, 
and  Federal  levels  through  training  in  manage- 
ment and  leadership  skills. 

*  To  provide  a  mechanism  that  will  allow  for  the 
discussion  and  amelioration  of  parents  council 

problems  at  the  local  level 

*  To  establish  an  organization,  representative  of 
Chapter  1  parents  across  the  State,  to  rally  the 

need  for  and  continuation  of  Federal,  State,  and 

Local  support  of  education  programs  for 

educationally  disadvantaged  children. 
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*  To  become  involved  in  the  State  level  policy 
decisions  wherever  possible  (i.e.,  policies 

relative  to  E.S.S.I.A.  Chapter  1,  review  and 

interpretation  of  Federal  regulations  and 

State  policies,  etc.) 

*To  provide  leadership  and  technical  assistance 

to  individual  parents,  and  parent  councils 

throughout  the  State, 

*  To  participate  in  Chapter  I  Regional  and  State 

wide  training  programs,  workshops,  and 
conferences. 

*  To  establish  a  communication  network 

between  the  State  wide  Council  and  all 

local  councils. 

We,  therefore  recommend  the  inclusion  of  mandated  Parent 
Advisory  Councils  at  the  State,  school  district  and  local  school  level. 
Stronger  legislation  that  will  empower  these  councils  to  fulfill  their 
mandated  obligations. 

We  further  recommend  that  Parent  Advisory  Councils  sign  a  set 
of  assurances  included  in  their  district's  funding  application, 
indicating  the  they  have  been  fully  involved  in  all  aspects  of  its 
preparation  and  planning,  including  a  written  plan  for  the  ongoing 
participation  of  the  Parents  and  community  in  the  implementation 
and  evaluation  of  the  program. 

FINALLY,  we  recommend  ,  Parent  Advisory  Council's 
membership  be  selected  by  eligible  Chapter  1  parents  and  consist  of 
a  simple  majority  of  parents  of  the  children  to  be  served. 

The  recommendation  I  have  addressed  are  not  new,  they  were 
in  the  technical  amendments  in  1982.  The  amendments  on 
Parental  Involvement  were  deleted  when  Title  1  was  changed  to 
Chapter  1  in  1983. 

We  are  recommending  that  since  the  name  will  be  changed 
back  to  the  original  Title  1,  that  all  the  amendments  that  were 
deleted  be  reinstated.  We  do  not  want  the  wheel  reinvented,  the 
wheel  is  already  in  place. 
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I  would  like  to  close  with  a  brief  declaration  that  our  children 
and  this  nation  in  which  they  live  deserve  every  opportunity  to 
develop  and  improve  their  educational  resources.  The  E.S.S.I.A. 
Chapter  1  Program  is  a  long  range  commitment  that  offers 
continuing  hope  to  the  disadvantaged  and  dividends  to  America  as 
children  are  placed  on  the  high  road  of  global  competitiveness. 

We,  therefore,  call  upon  congress  and  all  right  minded  citizens 
to  approve  the  re  authorization  and  funding  of  Chapter  1  for  not 
less  than  nine  years.  Certainly,  the  world  and  our  children  will 
not  be  rewarded  less  of  a  commitment  from  the  greatest  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  The  future  of  our  children  is  at  hand. 


Senator  Pell.  This  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:47  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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REAUTHORIZATION 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  24,  1994 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities,  of 
THE  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:09  a.m.,  in  room 
SD-430,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Claiborne  Pell 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Pell,  Dodd,  Simon,  Wellstone,  and  Jeffords. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Pell 

Senator  Pell.  The  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities will  come  to  order. 

This  is  our  fourth  hearing  on  the  ESEA  reauthorization.  On 
many  occasions,  I  have  said  that  the  teacher  is  the  linchpin  to  a 
high-quality  education.  Little  if  anything  can  be  accomplished  un- 
less teachers  are  well-prepared.  If  they  do  not  know  their  subject 
matter,  the  students  suffer.  If  they  do  not  know  how  to  reach  out 
and  engage  their  students,  the  students  also  suffer.  We  must  invest 
heavily,  not  only  in  the  initial  training  but  also  in  the  constant  up- 
grading of  their  skills. 

The  work  of  the  National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Stand- 
ards is  particularly  important  in  regard  to  professional  develop- 
ment. To  my  mind,  board  certification  can  mean  to  the  teaching 
profession  what  it  has  meant  to  the  medical  profession.  Because 
our  doctors  have  to  meet  high  standards,  we  have  a  high  level  of 
confidence  in  the  medical  care  they  provide.  The  same  can  be  true 
with  the  teacher. 

No  person  has  been  more  devoted  to  improving  the  teaching  pro- 
fession than  Governor  Jim  Himt,  and  we  are  very  glad  that  he  is 
with  us  today. 

I  would  add  that  I  strongly  support  the  thrust  of  the  administra- 
tion's professional  development  proposals.  They  build  upon  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  Eisenhower  Math  and  Science  Prog^ram.  As 
the  author  of  that  legislation,  I  believe  it  is  time  to  build  upon 
those  achievements  and  extend  them  to  other  disciplines,  such  as 
English,  history,  civics  and  government,  and  the  arts.  In  doing 
that,  however,  we  cannot  let  the  gains  in  math  and  science  slip 
away,  and  we  must  retain  a  strong  priority  in  that  area. 

Finally,  we  cannot  neglect  the  need  for  professional  development 
among  administrators  and  other  education-related  personnel.  It  is 
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without  question  that  parents  must  become  more  integrally  in- 
volved in  the  education  of  their  children.  The  trend  away  from  such 
involvement  must  be  reversed  if  we  are  to  have  an  education  sys- 
tem second  to  none  in  the  world,  and  that  is  our  intent. 

I  will  turn  to  the  ranking  minority  member,  Senator  Jeffords. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Pell  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Pell 

This  is  our  fourth  hearing  on  the  ESEA  reauthorization.  Today, 
we  will  focus  entirely  upon  the  very  critical  problem  of  professional 
development. 

On  many  occasions  I  have  said  that  the  teacher  is  the  linchpin 
to  a  high  quality  education.  Little  can  be  accomplished  unless 
teachers  are  well-prepared.  If  they  do  not  know  their  subject  mat- 
ter, the  students  suffer.  If  they  do  not  know  how  to  reach  out  and 
engage  their  students,  the  students  suffer.  We  must  invest  heavily, 
therefore,  not  only  in  their  initial  training  but  also  in  the  constant 
upgrading  of  their  skills. 

The  work  of  the  National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Stand- 
ards is  particularly  important  in  regard  to  professional  develop- 
ment. To  my  mind,  Board  certification  can  mean  to  the  teaching 
profession  what  is  has  meant  to  the  medical  profession.  Because 
our  doctors  have  to  meet  high  standards,  we  have  a  high  level  of 
confidence  in  the  medical  care  they  provide.  The  same  can  be  true 
with  the  teacher. 

No  person  has  been  more  devoted  to  improving  the  teaching  pro- 
fession that  Governor  Jim  Hunt,  and  I  am  especially  pleased  that 
he  has  been  able  to  take  time  from  his  busy  schedule  as  Grovernor 
of  North  Carolina  to  be  with  us  today. 

I  strongly  support  the  thrust  of  the  Administration's  professional 
development  proposals.  They  build  upon  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Eisenhower  Math  and  Science  program  .  As  the  author  of  that 
legislation,  I  believe  it  is  time  to  build  upon  those  achievements 
and  extend  them  to  other  disciplines,  such  as  English,  history, 
civics  and  government,  and  the  arts.  In  doing  that,  however,  we 
cannot  let  the  gains  in  math  and  science  slip  away,  and  we  must 
retain  a  strong  priority  in  that  area.  Also,  the  State  Higher  Edu- 
cation Agencies  have  played  an  important  role  in  identifying  and 
assisting  innovative  math  and  science  programs  at  the  state  level. 
We  should  encourage  that  to  continue,  and  broaden  it  to  cover 
other  areas  and  disciplines  as  well. 

Finally,  we  cannot  neglect  the  need  for  professional  development 
among  administrators  and  other  education  personnel.  And,  of  vital 
importance,  we  must  place  a  new  emphasis  on  parental  involve- 
ment and  development,  a  matter  which  will  be  addressed  in  greater 
detail  at  a  subsequent  hearing.  It  is  without  question  that  parents 
must  become  more  integrally  involved  in  the  education  of  their 
children.  The  trend  away  from  such  involvement  must,  to  my  mind, 
be  reversed  if  we  are  to  have  an  education  system  that  is  second 
to  none  in  the  world. 

I  welcome  our  witnesses,  and  look  forward  to  their  testimony. 
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Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Jeffords 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  also  want  to  welcome  Grovemor  Hunt  and  commend  him  for  all 
the  tremendous  effort  he  has  put  into  assisting  us  in  the  education 
area. 

As  we  look  toward  the  passage  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  Amer- 
ica Act,  the  issue  of  the  professional  development  of  teachers  and 
administrators  becomes  critically  important.  For  the  first  time,  we 
are  encouraging  States  and  local  school  districts  to  adopt  very  high 
standards  of  academic  achievement  for  their  students  and  to 
rethink  the  way  they  provide  educational  services  to  the  students 
under  their  care. 

I  want  to  State  for  the  record,  however,  that  while  I  do  see  a  tre- 
mendous need  for  increased  professional  development,  I  see  an 
equally  important  need  for  programs  such  as  Chapter  2,  which 
have  provided  schools  and  teachers  with  a  flexible  source  of  funds 
to  support  individual  projects  as  well  as  school-  and  district-wide 
reform  efforts.  In  fact,  many  school  districts  already  use  a  portion 
of  their  Chapter  2  funds  for  professional  development,  but  also  use 
funds  for  other  purposes,  according  to  local  needs  and  priorities. 

In  my  own  State  of  Vermont,  for  example,  in  1993,  25  percent 
of  Chapter  2  funds  went  to  teacher  training,  and  another  20  to  30 
percent  were  used  for  curriculum  development  and  the  purchase  of 
instructional  materials. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  for  States  to  undertake  widescale  reform 
of  their  education  systems,  they  will  need  to  make  substantial  in- 
vestments in  professional  development  of  teachers  and  administra- 
tors. It  is  clear  that  in  Vermont,  with  the  adoption  of  the  Green 
Mountain  Challenge  Reform  Plan  and  the  high  standards  and  port- 
folio assessments  that  are  a  part  of  that,  the  State  and  local  dis- 
tricts will  begin  to  devote  more  resources  to  professional  develop- 
ment. Not  only  will  it  be  essential  for  them  to  recruit  highlv-quali- 
fied  individuals  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  and  to  provide  them 
with  the  support  and  training  they  need  as  beginning  teachers,  but 
it  will  also  be  essential  for  them  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  existing 
teachers  to  ensure  that  they  have  access  to  the  most  up-to-date 
knowledge  about  subject  matter  and  effective  instructional  prac- 
tices. 

In  my  mind,  however,  the  decisions  about  what  proportion  of  re- 
sources should  be  dedicated  to  professional  development  of  this  sort 
should  be  made  at  the  State  and  local  levels.  Funds  from  a  variety 
of  current  education  programs  can  already  be  used  to  upgrade  the 
skills  of  teachers,  especially  in  Chapter  1,  the  Eisenhower  Math 
and  Science  Program,  Drug-Free  Schools  program,  and  others. 

Unfortunately,  until  my  one  percent  for  education  passes,  fund- 
ing a  whole  new  program  for  professional  development  will  only  re- 
sult in  reducing  support  for  other  equally  worthy  programs,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  will  be  able  to  advocate  that  shift  in  funding 
priorities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  our  witnesses 
today  and  to  working  with  you  to  find  the  perfect  answer. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

Senator  Simon? 
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Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Simon 

Senator  SiMON.  Just  a  word,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  begin. 

First,  I  want  to  welcome  Governor  Hunt.  There  are  people  who 
are  leaders  in  name,  and  there  are  people  who  are  really  leaders. 
Jim  Hunt  has  really  been  an  outstanding  leader,  and  I  welcome 
your  presence  here  today.  Governor. 

I  also  want  to  note  that  one  of  our  witnesses  is  the  relatively  new 
superintendent  of  schools  from  Chicago,  Ms.  Argie  Johnson.  I  want 
to  welcome  her. 

Then,  finally,  I  just  handed  a  note  to  my  staff— we  ought  to 
check  out  how  we  did  the  Summer  Institutes  under  the  old  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  I  run  into  more  teachers  who  say, 
'Tou  know,  that  really  gave  me  a  charge." 

And  when  you  talk  about  your  one  percent,  Senator  Jeffords,  one 
of  the  reasons  they  get  funding  for  that  is  because  they  put  the 
word  "defense"  in  there,  the  "National  Defense  Education  Act." 
Maybe  that  is  what  you  have  to  do  with  our  amendment. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Yes.  That  was  our  mistake  yesterday. 

Senator  Simon.  So  we  have  our  toe  in  the  water  a  little  bit  for 
teachers  in  these  Summer  Institutes,  but  I  think  this  is  an  area 
where  we  could  do  a  lot  more. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you.  Senator  Simon. 

Senator  Wellstone? 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Wellstone 

Senator  Wellstone.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  very  brief 

I  would  like  to  thank  Governor  Hunt  for  being  here.  And  I  would 
say  to  you,  Governor  Hunt  and  the  other  panelists,  I  have  been 
looking  forward  to  this  hearing  for  some  time.  I  was  a  teacher  for 
20  years  at  the  college  level,  and  I  spent  about  every  2  weeks  in 
a  school  in  Minnesota,  and  one  of  the  things  I  find  a  little  bit  dis- 
heartening— although  I  find  a  lot  of  things  heartening  as  well — is 
that  a  lot  of  teachers,  when  they  talk  about  schools  of  education 
and  the  prior  programs  they  have  gone  through,  express  a  real 
strong  feeling  about  the  need  for  some  change. 

And  it  is  interesting  that  Senator  Simon  mentioned  the  Summer 
Institutes.  I  think  part  of  this  National  Writing  Program  that  we 
have  had,  which  at  the  moment  is  being  cut — I  would  like  to  ex- 
pand the  concept  of  bringing  some  of  the  teachers  of  the  year,  and 
some  of  the  outstanding  teachers  to  be  a  part  of  Summer  Insti- 
tutes, and  then  those  teachers  go  back  into  schools  and  do  in-serv- 
ice training.  I  do  not  think  it  needs  to  be  bureaucratic  at  all,  but 
I  do  think  there  are  ways  that  we  can  have  a  lot  of  rejuvenation 
and  that  we  can  really  pass  around  a  lot  of  these  skills.  And  once 
again,  I  think  one  of  the  best  ways  we  can  do  it  is  to  take  advan- 
tage of  some  of  the  really  creative  teachers  and  principals  and  ad- 
ministrators that  we  have — circuit  riders.  Senator  Simon,  who  go 
around  the  State  and  meet  with  people. 

There  are  a  lot  of  innovative  things  we  can  do,  and  I  know  you 
have  been  involved  in  this,  so  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you 
and  other  panelists.  I  think  this  has  to  be  an  important  part  of  our 
education  reform  effort. 
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Senator  Pell,  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  will  say  to  the  panelists  following  Governor  Hunt  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  terminate  by  about  11:45  this  morning  because 
some  of  us  have  an  engagement  with  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  at  midday  today. 

Before  we  begin  I  have  a  statement  from  Senator  Dodd. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Dodd  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Dodd 

Mr.  Chairman. 

We  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  this  past  year  looking  at  ways 
to  improve  public  schools  across  the  country.  We  have  discussed 
national  education  goals,  world  class  standards,  and  education 
technology.  But  all  of  these  efforts  will  be  for  nothing  without  the 
involvement  of  highly  skilled  and  committed  educators. 

Teachers  are  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  our  educational  system. 
Each  day,  they  teach  children,  interact  with  parents,  work  with  ad- 
ministrators and  other  school  personnel,  develop  lessons,  and  assist 
colleagues.  In  recent  years,  many  other  tasks  have  fallen  on  their 
shoulders.  As  more  and  more  children  come  to  school  unprepared 
to  learn,  teachers  have  found  themselves  acting  as  surrogate  par- 
ents, doctors,  social  workers,  and  nutritionists. 

There  is  clearly  no  way  our  schools  could  function  without  our 
teachers — just  as  clearly  there  is  no  way  our  schools  can  improve 
without  them. 

The  GOALS  2000  legislation,  which  hopefully  we  will  see 
through  the  senate  in  the  next  several  days,  acknowledges  the  crit- 
ical role  of  teachers  in  the  process  of  school  reform.  The  Reauthor- 
ization of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  takes  the 
next  critical  steps  in  supporting  teachers  and  bringing  them  along 
in  school  reform. 

First,  in  providing  support  for  the  coordination  of  services  to  chil- 
dren, we  will  hopefully  provide  some  relief  for  teachers  from  their 
new  and  burdensome  social  roles. 

Secondly,  and  the  focus  of  this  hearing,  the  reauthorization  pro- 
vides substantial  new  federal  support  for  professional  development. 

Professional  development  is  the  bridge  that  brings  reform  into 
classrooms  across  America.  In  nearly  all  professions,  we  anticipate 
that  workers  will  receive  continuing  training — from  aircraft  me- 
chanics to  doctors,  teaching  is  no  different. 

New  and  effective  teaching  methods  have  rendered  the  classroom 
of  yesterday  obsolete.  In  today's  effective  elementary  classrooms, 
desks  are  not  all  lined  up  in  rows — they  are  clustered  together  for 
group  work;  computers  play  a  role  as  prominent  as  the  blackboard; 
and  various  activity  areas  nil  the  corners  of  the  room. 

Likewise,  new  world  class  standards  are  redefining  what  our 
children  can  and  should  learn.  While  the  national  standards  are 
voluntary,  many  states  are  moving  to  adopt  challenging  state  aca- 
demic and  performance  standards  on  which  they  will  build  their 
curricula. 

Professional  development  effectively  connects  teachers  with  these 
efforts.  Without  this  assistance,  teachers  remain  isolated  in  their 
classroom — struggling  under  greater  demands  and  teaching  the 
way  they  have  always  taught. 
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With  a  record  of  success,  the  Eisenhower  program  serves  a  model 
for  how  we  can  assist  all  teachers  and  their  students  and  bring 
them  in  touch  with  new  standards,  services  and  teaching  methods. 
Clearly,  we  must  not  lose  ground  in  the  critical  areas  of  science 
and  math  education,  the  historic  focus  of  the  Eisenhower  program. 
However,  we  must  extend  the  benefits  of  this  program  to  teachers 
in  other  core  subjects. 

I  look  forward  to  today's  testimony  from  witnesses  with  signifi- 
cant experience  in  this  area.  I  am  especially  pleased  to  welcome  Dr. 
Charles  case  who  is  the  dean  of  the  University  of  Connecticut's 
school  of  business  as  well  as  Governor  James  Hunt  who  I  have 
been  pleased  to  work  with  over  the  last  several  years  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  national  board  for  professional  teaching  standards. 

Senator  Pell.  Governor  Hunt,  the  floor  is  yours.  Your  full  state- 
ment will  be  inserted  in  the  record  if  you  care  to  summarize. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAMES  B.  HUNT,  JR.,  GOVERNOR,  STATE 
OF  NORTH  CAROLESJA,  AND  CHAHl,  NATIONAL  BOARD  FOR 
PROFESSIONAL  TEACHING  STANDARDS 

Governor  Hunt.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Sen- 
ators on  this  subcommittee.  I  am  delighted  to  be  with  all  of  you 
here  today. 

I  thank  you  for  the  leadership  that  each  of  you  gives,  and  I  know 
something  about  that,  and  I  am  very  proud  of  you,  and  you  honor 
me  by  letting  me  come. 

I  appear  before  you  first  and  foremost  in  mv  position  as  chair- 
man of  the  National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Standards; 
also  as  a  Governor  who  has  spent  his  entire  public  life  working  to 
improve  schools  and  improve  education  and  to  help  our  children. 

I  am  not  here  as  an  official  representative  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors Association,  but  I  am  the  lead  Governor  of  the  Democratic 
side  and  Senator  Edgar  of  Illinois  is  the  lead  Governor  of  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  education  leadership  team.  So  I  do  have  that 
credential,  but  I  do  not  appear  today  for  them. 

I  have  spent  the  better  part  of  the  past  decade,  the  time  between 
my  first  two  terms  as  Governor  and  tnen  back  in  the  governorship, 
those  8  years  in  between,  I  spent  working  initially  with  the  Came- 

fie  Corporation,  helping  to  envision  and  plan  and  develop  what  I 
now  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  and  successful  professional 
development  initiatives  that  we  have  ever  conceived  in  this  country 
for  the  teaching  profession.  I  speak  of  the  National  Board  for  Pro- 
fessional Teachmg  Standards. 

These  past  10  years  have  really  opened  mv  eyes  to  the  need  for 
high-quality  professional  development  of  teacners  if  we  are  going  to 
have  the  kmd  of  high-quality  education  that  our  students  need  and 
deserve. 

Let  me  just  tell  you  how  it  has  occurred  to  me.  In  my  first  8 
years  as  Governor,  I  did  everything  you  can  do  in  education.  We 
did  a  lot  of  reform  things  in  the  State,  and  we  put  in  tests.  We  did 
a  lot  of  the  things  that  were  done,  and  we  were  one  of  the  leading 
States  to  do  it. 

In  the  last  decade,  while  those  things  continue  to  be  important, 
and  we  must  set  higher  standards,  and  we  must  have  more  of  the 
right  kinds  of  incentives  and  reform  the  workplaces,  I  have  come 
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to  understand  in  my  work  with  this  board  that  the  teachers  are  ab- 
solutely the  center  of  it.  You  get  a  wonderful  teacher  in  that  class- 
room, and  marvelous  things  are  going  to  happen  to  the  kids  even 
if  we  do  not  do  all  the  other  reforms  that  we  would  like  to  do  and 
that  are  important. 

We  have  set  up  a  Center  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching — some 
people  call  it  the  Aspen  Institute  for  teachers  in  our  State — in  the 
mountains,  Senator  Wellstone — ^you  ought  to  come  to  that.  It  is  a 
marvelous  place. 

Senator  Wellstone.  If  it  is  close  to  Asheville,  I  will  be  there. 

Governor  Hunt.  We  will  see  that  you  are  invited,  and  we  would 
like  to  have  all  of  you  come. 

I  just  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  see  things  in  a  different  light 
now,  and  I  think  a  clearer  and  more  correct  light  in  terms  of  what 
our  priorities  nec^d  to  be.  Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Federal  in- 
vestment and  the  increased  investment  that  you  are  wisely  making 
in  new  and  demanding  performance  standards  for  students  is  to  be 
successful,  so  that  we  can  compete  successfully  in  the  world  and  be 
the  kind  of  human  beings  we  ought  to  be,  then  I  would  submit  to 
you  that  we  must  put  a  far  greater  emphasis  on  the  training  and 
the  preparation  and  the  excellence  of  our  teachers  and  the  incen- 
tives for  them  to  teach,  including  pay  and  benefits  and  other  incen- 
tives. 

My  service  on  the  National  Board  has  also  strengthened  my  com- 
mitment to  our  Nation's  teachers  and  what  they  can  achieve  if  they 
are  given  access  to  high-quality  professional  development,  and  if 
they  are  encouraged  and  supported  to  grow  as  professionals 
throughout  their  careers.  They  want  to  do  it.  They  have  good  ideas 
about  how  to  do  it. 

I  would  say  to  you  that  as  we  have  developed  these  high  and  rig- 
orous standards  for  what  teachers  need  to  know  and  be  able  to  do, 
working  in  the  National  board,  the  people  who  have  led  are  the 
teachers.  They  are  the  ones  who  want  the  high  standards.  They 
know  what  they  are.  They  are  committed  to  it,  and  they  are  obvi- 
ously very  committed  to  professional  development  so  that  teachers 
can  do  that. 

I  have  learned  from  teachers  all  over  the  country,  however,  that 
what  often  passes  for  professional  development,  they  sometimes 
call  it  "in-service  training" — I  do  not  know  if  you  have  ever  heard 
that  term  or  not;  the  folks  who  are  going  to  be  testifying  today 
have — often  is  not  of  good  quality,  and  the  teachers  know  that.  So 
after  thev  have  been  asked  to  stay  for  that  a  time  or  two  after 
school,  wnen  they  are  worn  out,  they  do  not  have  much  enthusiasm 
for  it  anymore.  Oftentimes  they  have  been  given  no  voice  in  it. 
They  have  not  planned  it  like  they  are  planning  and  leading  our 
board's  work. 

I  think  we  need  to  rethink  professional  development,  gentlemen, 
and  I  think  it  needs  to  have  several  characteristics.  First  of  all,  it 
needs  to  be  purposeful.  It  needs  to  be  driven  by  a  vision  of  stand- 
ards and  substance  and  well-targeted  on  key  curricula  areas.  It 
needs  to  be  teacher-driven.  It  needs  to  be  focused  on  student  learn- 
ing and  on  high  expectations  for  all  students.  It  needs  to  become 
a  priority  for  administrators  and  teachers.  It  needs  to  be  ongoing 
and  sustained  and  continuous,  not  just  a  one-time  event  that  hap- 
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pens  occasionally.  It  needs  to  have  a  strong  clinical  component — 
teachers  need  to  be  able  to  observe  master  teachers.  Today,  once 
they  go  into  teaching,  they  are  in  that  classroom,  they  stay  in  it 
and  they  cannot  get  out  to  do  anything  else.  So  often,  they  do  not 
collaborate  with  colleagues,  so  they  do  not  learn  and  grow. 

They  need  to  practice  new  techniques  and  have  the  opportunity 
to  incorporate  new  content.  They  need  to  be  observed  by  experts  in 
their  field  and  get  their  advice  and  their  counsel.  They  need  to  be 
able  to  discuss  their  performance  with  exemplary  teachers  and 
with  their  colleagues  and  peers.  Teachers  need  the  time  to  try  out 
new  ideas  and  to  understand  and  develop  better  ways  to  teach. 

It  is  also  clear  that  all  of  us  policymakers  can  and  should  do 
much  more  to  facilitate  a  new  commitment  to  the  ongoing  profes- 
sional development  of  teachers.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  encouraged  by  the  professional  development  proposal  which 
makes  up  Title  II  of  President  Clinton's  legislation  to  reauthorize 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  I  applaud  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  Riley  for  their  commitment  to  professional  de- 
velopment, as  evidenced  by  this  title.  I  think  that  is  so  important. 

This  title  says  professional  development  is  criticallv  important  in 
all  of  this.  Other  things  need  to  be  done,  but  I  think  holding  that 
up  is  very  important. 

I  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  want  to  applaud  you.  You  have  been  such 
a  wonderful  and  committed  and  continuing  supporter  of  improving 
education  and  teaching.  I  want  to  commend  all  of  you  on  this  sub- 
committee for  the  work  that  you  have  done — and  I  know  where  you 
have  been  through  these  vears. 

In  the  course  of  your  deliberations  on  this  measure,  I  hope  that 
you  will  come  to  share  my  view  that  this  proposal  shows  a  keen 
understanding  of  the  complexities  and  sensitivities  of  the  issue, 
and  a  recognition  of  the  real  world  in  which  teachers  live.  I  also 
believe  that  you  will  surely  find  important  and  necessary  improve- 
ments to  make  in  the  legislation.  I  do  hope  that  you  will  continue 
the  recognition  of  the  National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching 
Standards  that  is  in  this  legislation.  We  are  part  of  many  good 
things  that  are  happening.  I  appreciate  you  holding  us  up  in  the 
way  that  you  do,  and  I  think  it  will  be  of  help  in  all  that  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish. 

Now,  we  are  able  to  imdertake  this  important  work  because  of 
your  leadership,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  those  of  you  on  this  commit- 
tee, and  that  of  Senators  Dodd  and  Harkin  and  Chairman  Kennedy 
in  supporting  the  work  of  the  Board.  And  I  believe  that  continuing 
to  have  strong  Federal  support  for  National  Board  certification  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  its  mission. 

I  also  want  to  thank  Senator  Jeffords  for  your  strong  support. 
You  have  been  a  part  of  this  and  supportive  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, and  Rick  Mills  in  your  State  now  is  a  good  friend,  and  has 
been  deeply  involved  in  this  Board's  work  when  he  was  with  Gov- 
ernor Kean  of  New  Jersey.  And,  certainly.  Senator  Kassebaum  has 
been  a  very  big  part  of  this. 

To  date,  the  Board,  which  began  about  7  years  ago,  has  raised 
over  $54  million.  We  went  into  this  as  a  public/private  partnership 
where  we  would  do  most  of  the  fundraising  fi-om  the  private  sector. 
We  have  now  raised  a  total  of  $54  million;  $19  million  of  that  has 
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come  from  the  Federal  Government,  to  help  us  have  better  teach- 
ers— and  that  is,  of  course,  because  of  the  work  of  you  on  this  com- 
mittee. 

Now,  the  National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Standards  is 
a  nonprofit  organization  dedicated  to  setting,  as  I  said,  high  and 
rigorous  standards  for  experienced  teachers  and  developing  a  vol- 
untary assessment  program  to  identify  and  certify  the  Nation's 
highly  accomplished  teachers.  We  expect  to  be  launching  the  first 
two  certificates  nationwide  this  fall. 

The  institutionalization  of  this  bold  new  program  in  America's 
schools,  both  public  and  private,  will  provide  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant systemic  reforms  in  education  possible  in  our  lifetimes. 
This  has  never  happened  before.  There  has  never  been  a  nation- 
wide effort  focusing  on  increasing  and  improving  the  quality  of 
teaching  that  had  has  the  support  of  all  the  major  education  orga- 
nizations as  we  do. 

But  National  Board  Certification  is  really  much  more  than  just 
the  development  of  national  standards  and  a  certification  program 
for  teachers.  We  are  doing  that,  yes,  and  it  is  important  to  those 
teachers.  But  it  recognizes  that  while  State  licensing  of  beginning 
teachers  is  essential,  we  need  to  go  far  beyond  that.  We  need  a 
higher  standard  for  accomplished  teachers  to  seek  and  beginning 
teachers  to  aspire  to.  We  need  to  send  a  signal  to  teachers  that  pro- 
fessional development  does  not  end  the  day  that  they  begin  teach- 
ing. It  is  not  something  you  do  only  when  you  are  becoming  a 
teacher.  I  have  a  degree  in  education.  I  did  that  practice  teaching. 
It  does  not  stop — it  should  not  stop — when  you  finish  that  and  you 
go  into  the  classroom  as  a  teacher. 

National  Board  Certification  goes  to  the  heart  of  a  quality  edu- 
cation, which  is  the  quality  of  the  classroom  teacher.  And  I  would 
just  suggest  to  you  if  you  have  any  questions  about  how  important 
this  is,  having  that  excellent  teacher,  think  about  the  things  that 
affected  you  in  kindergarten  through  the  12th  grade,  and  the 
memories  you  have.  They  are  memories  of  those  great  teachers 
that  affected  your  life,  opened  up  the  world  to  you.  Once  you  do 
that  for  a  kid,  all  kinds  of  good  things  follow.  So  we  are  working 
to  help  us  have  a  lot  more  of  those  kinds  of  teachers. 

Now,  while  the  National  Board  standards  will  provide  the  learn- 
ing curriculum  for  professional  development  where  none  now  exist, 
the  assessment  process  will  enable  teachers  to  measure  the  quality 
of  their  practice.  The  process  for  becoming  a  National  Board-Cer- 
tified teacher  is  itself  designed  to  foster  the  improvement  of  prac- 
tice. We  know  this  to  be  the  case  from  our  initial  work  with  can- 
didates in  the  development  and  testing  of  the  certification  process 
that  we  are  now  going  through. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  is  going  on  with  the  National  Board,  and 
I  think  you  will  understand  this.  This  school  year  has  been  a  very 
exciting  one  for  our  work.  We  have  been  engaged  in  national  field 
tests  of  our  assessment  packages  for  our  first  two  certificates.  One 
of  those  will  be  early  adolescence,  about  the  middle  school  years, 
English/language/arts,  and  the  other  is  early  adolescence  general, 
that  is,  for  the  teacher  who  teaches  all  or  most  of  the  courses  in 
a  grade  or  developmental  level. 
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Over  112  school  districts  nationwide,  from  New  York  to  Fair- 
banks, have  been  involved  in  this  field  test.  They  together  employ 
about  165,000  teachers,  or  8  percent  of  our  Nation's  teachers.  They 
responded  to  our  request  for  participation  in  the  field  test  network, 
and  then  volunteers  from  within  the  network,  with  experience 
teaching  English/language/arts  and  teaching  multiple  subjects  to 
early  adolescents  ages  11  to  15,  became  candidates,  our  first  can- 
didates, for  the  field  test. 

The  assessment  for  these  first  two  certificates  includes  several 
things,  and  I  want  you  to  hear  these,  because  I  think  we  have  real- 
ly developed  a  very  effective  and  reliable  way  to  measure — and  bet- 
ter, frankly,  than  doctors  or  any  other  profession  does. 

Our  assessment  includes,  first  of  all,  a  school  position,  including 
a  site  portfolio.  The  second  part  involves  several  assessment  center 
exercises.  And,  there  is  a  content  knowledge  essay  examination — 
do  they  know  the  subject  matter. 

Our  candidates  work  through  the  fall  and  earlv  winter,  preparing 
their  school  site  portfolios.  Just  3  weeks  ago,  they  went  to  26  as- 
sessment centers  around  this  country  and  completed  the  remaining 
portion  of  their  very  rigorous  assessments. 

Now,  the  first  portfolios  require  this.  What  does  that  teacher  do 
out  in  the  school  in  terms  of  that  portfolio?  They  prepare  video- 
tapes of  their  instruction  so  that  they  can  be  looked  at  and  ana- 
lyzed and  discussed  later  in  the  assessment  center,  and  so  that 
they  can  see  themselves  teach.  They  analyze  samples  of  their  stu- 
dents' work.  They  write  reflective  essays  about  their  teaching,  and 
they  plan  and  implement  a  curriculum  unit.  All  of  that  is  part  of 
that  portfolio. 

Just  imagine  what  j^ou  go  through  in  doing  that — ^how  much  you 
learn,  how  much  you  improve. 

Then,  in  the  assessment  center,  activities  include  a  structured 
interview  where  the  candidate  is  asked  to  explain  or  defend  his  or 
her  portfolio.  Master  teachers,  ultimately.  Board-certified  teachers, 
go  through  that  with  them.  TTiere  is  a  simulated  exercise  in  plan- 
ning instruction,  planning  your  teaching.  There  is  a  cooperative 
group  discussion  exercise,  an  instructional  analysis  exercise,  and 
an  exercise  that  involves  the  candidate  in  the  evaluation  of  student 
work  samples. 

The  content  knowledge  section  for  the  English/language/arts  cer- 
tificate, for  example,  includes  exercises  related  to  literature,  to  lan- 
guage variation,  text  selection  and  the  teaching  of  writing. 

That  is  what  is  involved  in  this  assessment — ^no  multiple  choice 
items.  All  of  it  is  aimed  at  emphasizing  the  use  of  knowledge  in 
making  judgments  about  ways  to  improve  teaching. 

From  initial  surveys  of  participants  who  have  gone  through  this, 
here  are  some  of  the  things  we  have  heard.  One  of  them  said:  "The 
portfolio  development  process  has  caused  me  to  scrutinize  every  as- 
pect of  my  teaching." 

Another  said:  "Completing  the  portfolio  has  helped  me  tremen- 
dously as  a  teacher.  It  makes  one  stop  and  reevaluate  the  teaching/ 
learning  process." 

Another  said:  "Working  on  this  portfolio  has  forced  me  to  be 
more  reflective  about  my  teaching  and  student  learning.  This  has 
helped  me  to  make  positive  changes." 
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Another  one  said:  "I  will  be  a  better  teacher  whether  I  receive 
this  certification  or  not."  Even  if  they  do  not  become  a  Board-cer- 
tified teacher,  they  have  become  a  better  teacher;  they  understand 
it  better,  and  they  will  be  better. 

And  by  the  way,  you  have  got  a  marvelous  group  of  folks  testify- 
ing today.  One  of  them  is  Pamela  Schmidt,  a  wonderful  teacher 
from  Iowa,  who  is  in  the  process  of  becoming  a  Board-certified 
teacher.  You  might  want  to  ask  her  what  her  reaction  has  been. 

I  believe  very  strongly,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  teachers  in  our 
schools  should  be  encouraged  and  supported  by  the  system,  by 
their  peers,  their  administrators,  by  school  boards,  the  legislatures, 
and  the  Governors,  to  consider  preparing  for  and  participating  in 
National  Board  certification.  The  legislation  before  you  recognizes 
this. 

As  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  we  are  already  a  step  ahead  of 
this  legislation.  We  set  up  a  statewide  Friends  of  the  National 
Board  organization,  involving  people  who  have  been  to  meetings 
and  who  have  a  great  interest  in  it.  That  committee  has  rec- 
ommended a  number  of  things  to  our  State  board  of  education, 
which  we  will  be  doing  and  our  legislature  will  be  doing. 

For  example,  we  are  going  to  be  paying  the  assessment  fees  of 
candidates.  Teachers  do  not  make  a  lot  of  money.  It  is  going  to  cost 
probably  $1,000  or  so  to  sit  for  this  assessment.  We,  the  State, 
ought  to  pay  that.  We  are  going  to  propose  providing  up  to  5  days 
release  time  for  the  teachers  who  go  through  this,  and  providing 
successful  candidates  a  one-time  bonus  of  $5,000.  And  this  was  rec- 
ommended by  teachers.  This  is  a  sensitive  area,  how  you  reward 
this  excellence  and  what  they  have  proved  in  terms  of  their  ability. 

Now,  other  States  and  localities  are  taking  other  actions.  Iowa, 
Oklahoma,  and  New  Mexico  have  portability  provisions  in  their 
laws.  Oklahoma,  Mississippi  and  Colorado  are  looking  at  incentives 
ranging  from  fee  payments  to  bonuses  to  advancements  on  salary 
schedules.  New  Mexico  has  appropriated  fees  to  pay  for  the  can- 
didates' fees.  And  Iowa  has  made  funds  available  for  fee  defrayal; 
Kentucky  is  looking  at  other  things;  Fairfax  County,  VA,  right 
here,  is  counting  National  Board  certification  as  fulfilling  one-half 
of  the  continuing  education  credits  required. 

It  is  important  that  we  do  things  that  provide  incentives  for 
teachers  to  do  this,  because  this  is  tough  work.  It  takes  time.  It  is 
hard.  And  it  is  risky,  I  might  add.  But  we  are  finding  that  teachers 
are  really  responding. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  exciting  times  for  the 
National  Board.  We  are  where  we  are  today,  with  this  being  recog- 
nized now — and  by  the  way,  both  of  the  national  teachers'  organi- 
zations, AFT  and  the  NEA,  are  strongly  behind  this.  We  are  all 
working  together.  Their  presidents  have  been  on  our  Board  since 
we  first  established  it —  we  are  at  this  point  because  of  your  sup- 
port, your  understanding,  and  seeing  this  vision  with  us. 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  the  hard  work  you  have  done,  and 
in  addition  to  the  present  administration.  Secretary  of  Education 
Lamar  Alexander  was  a  strong  champion  and  has  helped  us  very 
much,  has  spoken  to  our  meetings,  and  we  have  support  from  State 
and  local  leaders  all  over  the  country. 
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I  want  to  close  my  remarks  on  this  and  then  say  one  other  quick 
thing,  by  saying  to  you  that  of  all  the  issues  I  have  been  involved 
in — and  I  have  oeen  involved  in  every  one  of  them — I  believe  that 
National  Board  Certification  and  the  process  involved,  and  the  way 
that  all  the  organizations  have  come  together  to  emphasize  excel- 
lence in  teaching  and  to  commit  themselves  to  it,  I  think  it  has  the 
greatest  potential  by  far  for  dramatically  improving  the  quality  of 
teaching  and  our  children's  learning. 

I  support  school  reform  and  site-based  management  or  leader- 
ship. I  support  all  of  these  other  things.  But  this  one,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, has  more  potential  for  improving  the  quality  of  teaching  and 
then  learning,  I  think,  than  any  other. 

I  would  like  to  say  one  other  brief  thing,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  is 
simply  to  say  that  I  strongly  support  Goals  2000.  I  know  that  that 
is  at  a  crucial  stage.  The  Governors  have  been  fiilly  involved  in 
that;  they  helped  start  it,  along  with  the  President,  and  the  Con- 
gress has  been,  obviously,  such  a  vital  part  of  it.  But  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  Senate's  enactment  of  Goals  2000  will  happen  prior 
to  the  April  1  funding  deadline,  and  I  just  wanted  to  say  a  word 
about  that,  too. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  letting  me  come  and  speak  to  you 
on  these  issues. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Governor  Hunt  may  be  found  in  the 
appendix.] 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  for  coming.  I  realize  that 
your  le^slature  is  in  session  at  this  time  and  appreciate  doubly 
your  being  with  us  over  this  issue. 

I  have  just  one  question,  and  that  is  what  steps  are  you  taking 
to  get  minorities  involved  in  this  testing. 

Governor  Hunt.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  has  been  on  our  minds  and 
our  hearts  from  the  very  beginning.  The  first  thing  we  have  done 
is  to  make  sure  that  our  National  Board  is  broadly  inclusive  of  mi- 
norities, all  kinds  of  minorities,  in  this  country.  And  we  have  a 
very  substantial  involvement  of  blacks  and  Hispanics  and  Asian 
Americans,  Indians,  on  our  Board,  and  they  are  involved  in  all  as- 
pects of  it— the  groups  that  set  the  standards,  the  committees  with- 
in the  Board.  We  are  working  very  closely  with  the  historically 
Black  Colleges  and  Universities.  And  in  every  single  wa^  that  we 
possibly  can,  we  are  looking  to  make  sure  that  we  are  doing  things 
fairly,  that  there  is  not  bias  there,  and  we  have  minority  leaders 
involved  in  working  with  us  on  that. 

The  schools  in  our  field  test  network  include  a  high  percentage 
of  minority  teachers,  and  they  recruited  the  teachers  that  are  into 
the  field  test  a  signicant  percentage  of  minority  teachers. 

I  would  just  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  is  something 
we  must  do.  If  this  does  not  meet  that  test,  it  is  not  right.  And  we 
are  workingvery  hard  at  it. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

I  turn  to  Senator  Jeffords. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Just  to  follow  up  a  little  bit  on  that,  we  could 
end  up  making  good  teachers  better,  but  still  having  a  huge  num- 
ber of  teachers  that  are  not  adequately  skilled.  So  what  are  we 
talking  about  in  terms  of  numbers,  and  what  kind  of  a  teacher 
force  will  we  end  up  with,  and  how  fast  will  we  have  an  adequate 
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number  of  teachers  who  are  certified  and  capable  of  handling  our 
needs? 

Governor  Hu^^^.  Senator,  I  am  not  sure  how  many  teachers  will 
be  Board-Certified  at  exactly  what  point  in  time.  We  are  very  close 
to  being  ready  to  offer  the  two  certificates.  We  will  ultimately  have 
about  30  certificates,  because  we  have  them  in  the  various  subject 
matter  areas  and  developmental  stages. 

I  would  say  to  you  that  we  will  have  very  large  numbers  of 
teachers  who  will  become  Board-Certified.  The  effect  on  the  whole 
country,  on  teacher  training,  colleges  and  universities,  on  the  pro- 
fessional development  activities  of  local  school  systems,  on  the 
things  that  the  principals  and  those  who  are  leaders  in  the  schools, 
the  lead  teachers  and  others,  are  doing  will  be  felt.  You  know,  we 
have  never  before  really  had  the  materials  that  tell  you  what  are 
the  five  things  that  a  great  teacher  needs  to  know  and  be  able  to 
do,  or  a  good  teacher.  With  National  Board  Certification,  we  have 
them  now.  And,  we  have  ways  of  measuring  them. 

So  that  while  I  do  not  know  how  many  teachers  will  ultimately 
get  this — ultimately,  we  ought  to  have  a  lot  of  them  get  it — I  will 
say  to  you  that  this  whole  thing  is  permeating  teacher  education 
in  schools  throughout  this  country,  and  we  must  put  a  special  em- 
phasis to  make  sure  that,  shall  I  say,  poor  school  systems  have  the 
full  benefit  of  it. 

We  have  not  figured  out  all  the  ways  to  do  that  in  North  Caro- 
lina, but  I  will  tell  you  we  will,  and  we  are  very  committed  to  equi- 
table funding — most  of  ours  comes  from  the  State,  and  I  know 
other  States  are  moving  toward  that  more.  But  we  are  going  to  be 
really  moving  out  in  special  ways  to  encourage  teachers  from  those 
poor  school  districts  to  be  able  to  do  it. 

That  is  why  some  of  these  incentives  are  so  important.  If  you  can 
pay  for  the  assessment  fee,  if  you  have  some  time  that  you  can 
take  off  and  go,  if  you  get  a  bonus  when  you  first  get  it,  then  I 
think  we  will  be  more  likely  to  have.  We  do  not  have  all  of  that 
worked  out.  Senator,  but  it  is  again  something  we  are  very  con- 
cerned about,  and  we  will  not  have  done  our  job  if  we  do  not  have 
substantial  numbers  of  these  teachers  in  all  school  systems,  rich 
and  poor,  around  America. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you,  because  I  am  concerned.  We  have 
set  out  national  education  goals  in  the  Goals  2000  bill,  but  if  you 
look  at  those  goals,  you  can  see  that  we  have  very  high  expecta- 
tions to  meet.  If  I  look  at  the  crisis  this  Nation  has  of  getting  our 
work  force  ready  for  the  next  century  and  the  huge  backlog  of  prob- 
lems that  we  must  solve  in  order  to  do  that,  I  get  concerned  on  how 
fast  and  whether  we  will  be  able  get  there. 

For  example,  we  have  a  good  program  to  provide  retraining  to 
the  presently  unemployed,  out  the  whole  program  reaches  only 
about  7  percent  of  those  who  need  it.  We  take  great  pride  in  these 
programs,  but  the  demands  of  educating  and  re-educating  75  mil- 
lion functionally  illiterate  Americans  is  an  incredible  task  that  we 
have  ahead.  And  I  certainly  commend  you  for  what  you  are  doing, 
but  I  just  want  all  of  us  to  keep  in  mind  that  we  are  facing  a  seri- 
ous problem  in  this  Nation  that  is  going  to  need  significant  atten- 
tion and  resources. 

Thank  you. 
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Governor  Hunt.  Thank  you,  Senator.  I  agree  with  that.  What  I 
want  us  to  do  is  work  on  retraining  as  much  as  we  can,  and  we 
are  doing  a  lot  of  it  in  our  State — but  let  us  start  getting  it  right 
for  all  those  next  generations  that  are  coming  through.  Let  us  do 
it  with  early  childhood,  incidentally — I  am  wearing  a  children's  tie 
today,  as  you  may  have  noticed — and  let  us  do  it  in  K  through  12 
with  teachers  who  are  these  kinds  of  teachers.  And  as  our  board 
of  education,  which  adopted  our  five  propositions  of  what  teachers 
need  to  know  and  be  able  to  do,  our  State  board  adopted  that  with- 
in the  last  month.  Our  institutions  of  teaching,  including  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  are  going  to  be  teaching  this  and  making 
sure  our  teachers  are  accomplished  in  these  areas  as  they  go  out 
in  the  future. 

Senator  Pell.  Senator  Simon? 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you.  Just  a  comment  on  Senator  Jeffords* 
remarks.  I  agree  with  him  on  Goals  2000,  and  I  know,  Governor, 
that  you  do,  too.  The  reality  is  we  can  set  up  all  kinds  of  highflown 
goals,  but  unless  we  devote  the  resources  to  that,  by  the  year  2000 
we  will  not  have  gained,  we  will  have  slipped  relative  to  other  na- 
tions. 

I  also  want  to  commend  you  on  what  you  are  doing  in  terms  of 
the  3  to  6  age  group.  What  a  great  thing  that  is  going  to  be  for 
North  Carolina  at  some  point  in  the  future.  You  and  I  may  not  be 
around,  but  your  State  is  going  to  benefit  from  that. 

I  would,  third,  like  to  get  a  copy  of  that  folder  that  you  have  been 
waving  around  so  that  I  can  read  it.  So  if  you  can  make  sure  your 
staff  gets  me  a  copy  of  that,  I  would  like  to  have  it. 

Governor  Hunt.  We  will  do  that.  Senator.  Let  me  make  one  cor- 
rection. My  written  statement  is  incorrect.  We  have  a  program  that 
I  have  started  called  Smart  Start.  It  is  not  3  to  6.  It  is  birth  to  6, 
or  to  kindergarten.  And  our  aim  is  nothing  less  than  to  see  that 
every  child  who  needs  it  gets  quality  early  childhood  education, 
with  the  health  care  and  the  parents  involved.  We  are  going  to 
phase  it  in.  We  have  it  in  19  of  our  100  counties,  and  we  are  going 
to  phase  it  in  in  all  the  rest  of  them.  If  we  do  not  do  that  job,  we 
cannot  ever  do  it  in  the  schools,  K  through  12.  We  have  to  start 
there. 

Senator  Simon.  That  is  right. 

Governor  Hunt.  So  I  appreciate  you  mentioning  that,  and  I 
would  like  to,  at  some  other  point,  share  some  of  that  with  this 
committee. 

Senator  Simon.  I  applaud  you.  As  you  look  at  France  and  some 
other  countries,  clearly,  they  are  way  ahead. 

By  the  way,  you  have  very  efficient  staff,  or  someone  does;  I  have 
your  folder  now.  Thank  you. 

In  terms  of  the  importance  of  teachers,  it  is  very  interesting — 
Harvard  did  a  study  a  few  years  ago  in  foreign  language  teaching 
to  try  to  test  the  importance  of  all  the  new  audiovisual  and  all  the 
new  techniques  and  marvelous  machines  and  so  on  that  we  have. 
They  came  to  the  end  of  their  study,  and  their  conclusion  was  this: 
If  you  have  a  good  teacher,  you  are  going  to  do  well  in  foreign  lan- 
guage study,  and  if  you  do  not  have  a  good  teacher,  you  are  not 
going  to  do  well,  regardless  of  all  the  equipment  and  so  on.  It  does 
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not  mean  that  that  equipment  is  not  important,  but  the  teacher  is 
the  bottom  Hne. 

Governor  Hunt.  Yes. 

Senator  Simon.  What  do  we  do — and  I  think  what  you  are  doing 
in  certification  is  really  great,  and  I  applaud  it — let  us  just  say  I 
am  30  years  old,  and  I  am  a  teacher,  I  have  been  approved,  and 
I  am  going  to  teach  for  the  next  30  years.  What  happens  to  me  over 
the  next  30  years? 

Governor  Hunt.  Well,  that  is  where  we  as  policymakers,  Senator, 
have  to  respond.  We  have  to  make  continuing  in  education  reward- 
ing enough.  That  is  partly  why  we  must  be  serious  about  school  re- 
form, about  site-based  decisionmaking,  letting  teachers  figure  out 
how  to  do  it  better  instead  of  being  dictated  to  from  above.  And 
they  can  help  us  do  this;  this  is  part  of  these  five  propositions. 

We  have  to  enable  them  and  work  with  them  to  have  the  commu- 
nity involved.  If  the  business  community  is  involved,  they  are  shar- 
ing things  with  them,  providing  exciting  opportunities  for  the 
teachers  perhaps  in  the  summer  and  for  the  students,  that  makes 
a  teacher  feel  rewarded.  It  is  exciting. 

We  have  to  pay  more  money — cash — to  teachers,  and  those  who 
are  doing  an  outstanding  job  and  are  working  harder  ought  to  be 
rewarded  for  that,  of  course.  We  have  to  g^ve  them  greater  respect 
and  appreciation  in  our  society.  Board  certification  I  think  is  going 
to  encourage  that  and  facilitate  doing  that. 

There  is  just  a  host  of  things  we  have  to  do.  But  I  am  constantly 
amazed  at  how  many  wonderful  people,  who  could  go  out  and  be 
successful  at  anything  else,  stay  in  teaching  because  they  love  it, 
and  they  love  the  children.  But  that  is  not  enough  reward  for  them; 
we  have  to  see  that  these  other  things  are  available.  I  now  believe 
we  can  have  great  numbers  of  marvelous  teachers  in  this  country 
if  we  do  these  things,  and  especially  if  we  give  them  the  profes- 
sional opportunities  and  recognize  them  as  the  top  professionals 
they  are. 

Senator  Simon.  I  concur  with  everything  you  said.  I  guess  my 
concern  is  that  people  are  going  to  build,  intellectually  and  in  other 
ways,  toward  that  certification.  And  then  I  do  not  want  to  see  a 
gradual  decline  over  the  years. 

Grovemor  Hunt.  Good  point. 

Senator  SiMON.  And  it  does  seem  to  me  that  you  or  Ernie  Boyer 
or  someone  at  Carnegie  ought  to  be  looking  at  what  do  we  do  to 
stimulate  that  teacher  in  later  years  also,  and  what  happens  5 
years  after  certification,  10  years  after  certification.  I  do  not  want 
to  in  any  way  minimize  the  importance  of  what  you  are  doing,  but 
I  think  we  have  to  be  looking  down  the  road  at  that,  too. 

Governor  Hunt.  I  agree. 

Senator  SiMON.  Thank  you.  Governor. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Simon. 

Senator  Wellstone? 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

There  was  one  question  that  I  think  both  Senator  Jeffords  and 
Senator  Pell  asked  you,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  I  may  have 
missed  the  answer,  but  I  just  want  to  be  clear  about  this.  Senator 
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Jeffords  asked  you  about  the  extent  of  the  involvement,  exactly 
how  many  teachers  have  been  certified.  This  is  voluntary,  right? 

Grovemor  Hunt.  Yes,  completely  voluntary. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Completely  voluntary.  And  did  you  say  you 
did  not  have  an  exact  number?  It  is  not  critical,  but  I  just  wanted 
to  get  a  sense  of  the  scope  of  it. 

Governor  Hunt.  We  have  just  started  this  process.  We  have  2 
out  of  30  certificates  that  we  are  doing  on  a  pilot  project  basis,  and 
if  it  is  validated,  then  those  will  become  our  first  Board-Certified 
teachers. 

Senator  Wellstone.  OK 

Grovemor  Hunt.  I  do  not  know  how  many  will  eventually  get 
this,  but  great  numbers  have  indicated  an  interest. 

Senator  Wellstone.  So  you  are  just  starting  out  right  now. 

Governor  Hunt.  Yes. 

Senator  Wellstone.  And  then  the  other  question  that  I  think 
Senator  Pell  asked  had  to  do  with  the  involvement  of  communities 
of  color,  teachers  from  communities  of  color — or  for  that  matter,  I 
would  add  just  rural.  Based  upon  the  pilot  projects,  are  you  getting 
a  broad  section? 

Governor  Hunt.  Yes,  we  are,  Senator.  We  have  consciously 
picked  broadly  representative  communities  to  participate  in  the 
pilot  projects,  but  we  are  finding  the  interest  in  this  great  in  all 
kinds  of  areas. 

Senator  Wellstone.  The  reason  I  ask — and  I  actually  only  have 
iust  two  quick  points  to  make — and  this  is  probably  not  that  popu- 
lar a  thing  to  say,  but  there  is  a  part  of  me  that  says  the  problem 
with  voluntary  is  that  the  self-selection  that  takes  place  still  does 
not  deal  with — I  mean,  you  yourself  said,  Governor,  everybody  in 
this  room  remembers  that  teacher  who  added  so  much — unfortu- 
nately, we  also  remember  the  teacher  who  subtracted  so  much.  We 
all  can  remember  that,  no  matter  what  our  age.  So  the  question  be- 
comes how  you  go  from  a  few  individuals  to  really  trying  to  get  a 
handle  on  the  importance  of  professional  development  in  a  broad 
way,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  how  we  do  it  this  way,  except  that 
I  think  what  you  are  saying  is  that  this  is  going  to  be  a  mociel  that 
is  going  to  provoke  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  others,  and  it  is 
going  to  spread,  and  I  understand  that.  My — did  you  want  to  re- 
spond? I  do  have  a  question,  but  go  ahead. 

Governor  Hunt.  Just  very  briefly.  I  think  that  is  why  this  Title 
n  is  important.  I  would  be  delighted  to  continue  to  have  some  of 
the  block  grant  funds.  But  if  we  are  talking  about  elementary  and 
secondary  education  and  how  we  are  going  to  improve  it  in  Amer- 
ica, surely  one  of  the  big  parts  of  that  that  ought  to  be  professional 
development  for  teaching. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Yes,  absolutely. 

Governor  Hunt.  I  think  that  is  important  to  do  that  at  every 
level.  Federal,  State  and  local. 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  absolutely  agree  with  you.  And  when  we 
get  to  that  specific  discussion — ana  this  may  not  be  the  time  to  get 
into  lots  of  specifics — I  can  think  of  lots  of  things  that  I  think, 
again  fi^om  just  talking  to  many,  many  teachers  about  some  of  the 
gaps  they  see — for  example,  in  Minnesota,  we  have  an  interesting 
situation,  and  I  think  we  make  a  real  commitment  to  education  as 
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a  State,  but  we  have  an  interesting  situation  where  someone  did 
a  study  of  how  many  of  the  past  teachers  of  the  year  over  the  last 
10  years  have  been  invited  to  speak  at  schools  of  education.  I  think 
it  was  hardly  any — I  think  it  was  none.  It  is  ridiculous.  It  just 
makes  no  sense. 

So  there  are  things  like  that  that  we  could  do.  Here  is  the  only 
point  that  I  want  to  make  Governor,  and  I  think  you  have  made 
it  as  well,  and  I  do  not  want  to  subtract  from  the  really  fine  work 
that  you  are  doing,  because  I  think  it  is  exciting  and  important. 

The  one  thing  that  I  am  having  trouble  with — and  I  do  not  think 
I  have  the  right  to  ask  you  to  solve  "A  Nation  At  Risk,"  to  go  back 
to  a  study  not  that  many  years  ago — we  are  still  a  nation  at  risk, 
right — I  cannot  ask  you  to  solve  that  with  one  swoop  of  public  pol- 
icy— ^but  when  I  think  about  teachers — and  it  has  been  so  refresh- 
ing to  hear  you  talk  about  the  importance  of  teachers — and  I  think 
about  teacher  morale,  there  is  a  little  bit  of  a  disconnect  because 
when  teachers  talk  to  me  about  their  circumstances,  they  talk  first 
about  the  circumstances  of  the  children  they  are  working  with, 
what  happens  to  the  children  before  they  come  to  school,  what  hap- 
pens to  the  children  when  they  go  home — by  the  way,  none  of 
which  we  are  addressing  in  terms  of  budgets.  Words  do  not  mean 
anything;  budgets  are  what  mean  something.  And  we  are  still  in- 
volved in  symbolic  politics,  I  think,  when  it  comes  to  children  at 
the  national  level. 

The  second  thing  they  talk  about  is  class  size.  They  talk  about 
salaries  and  work  conditions.  They  talk  about  wanting  to  have  the 
room  to  be  innovative.  They  love  it  when  they  can  do  a  lot  of  inter- 
disciplinary teaching.  They  love  it  when  they  have  a  principal  and 
people  on  the  school  board  who  are  really  connected  to  innovation. 
They  really  like  efforts  to  try  to  bring  parents  into  this  and  all  the 
rest. 

When  I  think  about  all  that,  it  seems  to  me  that  those  are  the 
kinds  of  things  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  really  get  at,  and  cer- 
tification is  helpful,  but  there  is  a  big  gap  there  between  the  reality 
of  the  lives  of  the  teachers  down  in  the  trenches,  if  you  see  what 
I  am  saying. 

Is  that  fair? 

(jovemor  Hunt.  It  is  fair,  and  National  Board  Certification  will 
help. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Tell  me  how. 

Grovemor  Hunt.  Let  me  tell  you  exactly  how.  We  do  not,  even 
those  of  us  who  great  up  in  education  families — and  my  mother 
was  one  of  the  finest  English  teachers  there  has  ever  been— but 
very  few  of  us  really  think  about  education  as  being  a  high  profes- 
sion. 

This  process  is  going  to  help  us  respect,  admire,  and  look  up  to 
school  teachers  as  true  professionals,  as  highly  qualified.  As  an 
aside  I  would  say  they  ought  to  be  going  the  into  universities  and 
teaching  in  the  education  schools.  They  know  a  heck  of  a  lot  more 
about  teaching  than  most  people  on  tnat  education  faculty  know, 
and  maybe  the  ones  on  the  education  faculty  ought  to  go  into  a 
public  school  from  time  to  time. 

But  I  really  believe  that  if  we  do  this  right — and  it  is  important 
to  note  that  we  have  many  national  corporations  that  have  contrib- 
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uted  money  to  this  effort,  and  they  are  on  our  Board — the  pubHc 
will  believe.  But,  we  have  got  a  lot  of  work  to  do  to  get  people  to 
see  that  these  teachers  are  professionals,  these  are  nationally 
board-certified  teachers,  with  their  certificates  up  on  their  walls 
just  like  a  doctor  has,  with  a  variety  of  activities  that  we  make 
available  to  them.  We  have  got  to  reward  them  £ind  hold  them  up 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  And  then  we  will  listen  to  what  they  say 
about  that  kid's  situation  at  home,  and  we  will  listen  to  what  they 
say  about  the  health  needs  of  those  kids  and  how  important  early 
childhood  is,  and  why  parents  have  to  be  involved.  And  they  will 
go  and  speak  to  business  and  industry  and  labor,  and  they  will  be- 
come a  stronger  part  of  the  leadership  of  this  country,  I  believe,  be- 
cause of  this  process. 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  am  going  to  let  you  end  with  that  vision 
of  yours,  and  I  hope  that  turns  out  to  be  true. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  have  just  one  thought  and 
question,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  certification.  Would  you  re-cer- 
tify every  10  years,  every  15  years? 

Governor  Hunt.  Our  plan  is  to  do  that,  I  believe,  every  7  to  10 
years,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  may  I  add  one  other  point,  that  in  our 
field  test,  18  percent  of  our  candidates  are  minority.  That  is  where 
we  stand  today.  And  again,  we  have  a  very  strong  commitment  to 
that. 

Senator  Pell.  That  is  a  very  good  record. 

Senator  Simon? 

Senator  SiMON.  Senator  Wellstone  mentioned  "A  Nation  At 
Risk,"  and  I  was  reviewing  that  the  other  day.  That  was  11  years 
ago,  and  we  had  editorials,  and  we  all  made  speeches  about  how 
we  have  to  do  something  about  it.  If  you  look  at  those  grim  statis- 
tics in  "A  Nation  At  Risk,"  almost  all  of  those  statistics  are  worse 
today  than  they  were  11  years  ago.  We  are  a  nation  at  greater  risk 
today,  and  that  is  why  what  you  are  doing  is  so  important,  and  we 
commend  you.  Governor  Hunt. 

Senator  Pell.  That  is  why  we  thank  you  so  much  for  coming  at 
this  crucial  time  in  your  own  State. 

Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

Governor  Hunt.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Pell.  We  now  come  to  our  second  panel,  which  includes 
Dr.  Charles  Case,  dean  of  education  at  the  University  of  Connecti- 
cut; Argie  Johnson,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  public  schools; 
Dr.  Benjamin  Canada,  superintendent  of  the  Jackson  public  schools 
in  Jackson,  MS;  and  Pam  Schmidt,  a  teacher  at  Dunkerton  Com- 
munity Schools  in  Dunkerton,  lA. 

And  with  regard  to  Ms.  Schmidt,  I  would  say  that  Senator  Har- 
kin  cannot  be  here  this  morning.  He  would  have  liked  to  be  here 
to  introduce  you,  but  he  is  chairing  the  Appropriations  subcommit- 
tee hearing  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  the  chief  witness. 

I  would  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Senator  Pell's  statement  be 
inserted  in  the  record  as  if  read.  Without  objection. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Harkin  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Harkin 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  hearing  by  the  Education,  Arts  and  Human- 
ities Subcommittee  will  examine  the  importance  of  professional  de- 
velopment of  educators.  I  am  especially  pleased  that  we  will  be  re- 
ceiving testimony  from  Pam  Schmidt,  a  business  education  teacher 
from  Dunkerton,  Iowa,  Pam  has  taught  for  23  years  and  will  talk 
about  her  experiences.  She  will  let  us  know  her  views  on  the  role 
of  professional  development  programs  for  our  ever-changing 
schools. 

When  Pam  Schmidt  began  teaching,  the  world  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent place.  23  years  ago,  one  of  her  students  could  expect  to  get 
a  job  at  Rath  Packing  Company  or  John  Deere  in  nearby  Waterloo. 
These  were  jobs  that  paid  high  wages  and  had  good  benefits.  Rath 
has  been  closed  since  the  mid-1980s  and  employment  at  John 
Deere  is  down.  The  students  in  the  Dunkerton  High  School  class 
of  1994  must  be  smarter  and  must  have  higher  skills  in  order  to 
have  a  chance  at  a  commensurate  lifestyle.  This  is  the  challenge 
that  faces  Pam  Schmidt  every  day.  In  order  to  help  her  and  other 
teachers  meet  this  challenge,  she  must  have  access  to  high  quality 
professional  development  pro-ams. 

Professional  development  is  a  concept  that  businesses  under- 
stand well.  Successful,  competitive  companies  invest  money  to  im- 
prove the  skills  of  their  workers.  However,  far  too  many  teachers 
do  not  have  access  to  professional  development  programs  they  need 
to  improve  their  skills  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  students. 

I  believe  school  districts  understand  the  importance  of  funding 
staff  development  programs.  However,  with  many  competing  de- 
mands, professional  development  activities  often  end  up  near  the 
bottom  of  the  priority  list.  The  Administration's  bill  tries  to  move 
this  important  issue  to  the  top  of  the  agenda  and  I  applaud  Sec- 
retary Riley  for  recognizing  this  vital  need. 

I  know  the  Administration's  proposal  for  Title  II  is  not  without 
controversy.  I  believe  this  hearing  will  help  us  study  the  issue  and 
examine  the  best  approach  to  tdce  in  reauthorization  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  on  this  important  issue. 

Senator  Pell.  I  must  warn  everyone  that  because  of  the  time 
pressures,  there  will  be  a  time  limitation  of  5  minutes,  and  we 
hope  to  get  to  questions. 

We  will  start  off  now  with  Dr.  Case. 

STATEMENTS  OF  CHARLES  W.  CASE,  DEAN,  SCHOOL  OF  EDU- 
CATION, UNIVERSITY  OF  CONNECTICUT,  STORRS,  CT;  ARGIE 
K.  JOHNSON,  SUPERINTENDENT,  CHICAGO  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS,  CHICAGO,  IL;  PAM  SCHMIDT,  TEACHER, 
DUNKERTON  COMMUNITY  SCHOOLS,  DUNKERTON,  lA;  AND 
BENJAMIN  O.  CANADA,  SUPERINTENDENT,  JACKSON  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS,  JACKSON,  MS 

Mr.  Case.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  here  today  representing 
not  only  the  University  of  Connecticut,  but  the  National  Network 
for  Educational  Renewal,  which  is  the  network  that  John  Goodlad 
has  put  together  over  the  last  few  years. 
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That  network  consists  of  16  settings  involving  25  colleges  and 
universities,  99  school  districts,  and  over  250  partner  schools.  The 
major  concept  behind  the  network  is  the  simultaneous  renewal  of 
teacher  education  and  of  the  partner  schools  in  terms  of  profes- 
sional development  and  curriculum  reform. 

In  the  paper  that  I  submitted,  I  describe  more  of  that  work,  and 
I  use  as  an  example  the  University  of  Connecticut,  where  we  have 
completely  revised  our  teacher  preparation  program,  and  we  have 
revised  it  along  the  lines  of  partnership  schools.  I  describe  in  that 
paper  the  activities  in  one  inner  city  high  school  where  we  are  in- 
volved. All  of  our  students  have  urban  experiences.  All  of  our  fac- 
ulty are  in  the  schools  every  week,  unlike  what  was  mentioned  a 
moment  ago. 

In  those  partnership  schools,  many  kinds  of  activities  take  place. 
There  is  strong  collaboration;  there  is  a  culture  of  inquiry  that  oc- 
curs between  the  faculty  and  the  teachers  and  the  administrators 
and  others  in  those  schools. 

We  center  the  professional  development  around  solving  persist- 
ent problems,  and  of  course,  the  ones  we  tackled  early  on  were 
problems  dealing  with  dropouts,  dealing  with  transition  from  mid- 
dle schools  to  high  school,  and  we  also  have  other  issues  that  we 
gather  around.  This  does  not  consist  of  people  telling  other  people 
what  to  do,  but  rather,  professionals  coming  together,  hunkering 
down,  and  taking  the  time  it  takes  to  solve  problems. 

We  have  learned  a  few  things  about  professional  development 
out  of  our  7  vears  of  partnership  activity.  First,  centering  the  activ- 
ity on  the  scnool  setting  itself  rather  than  in  the  abstract  is  critical. 

Second,  if  we  are  going  to  have  real  professionalization,  we  must 
build  this  culture  of  inquiry  where  in  fact  everything  is  up-for- 
grabs,  where  no  one  is  afraid  to  look  into  any  particular  issue  and 
reach  out  and  find  the  help  necessary,  not  afraid  to  take  risks  and 
try  new  approaches,  and  not  be  afraid  to  fail. 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  so  much  of  professional  development, 
or  in-service  education — which  is  a  term  I  despise — that  takes 
place  in  this  country  right  now  consists  of  dog  and  pony  shows.  It 
is  highly  paid  consultants  who  run  in  with  a  canned  program,  en- 
tertain people  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  nothing  changes  because  it 
has  almost  no  relationship  to  the  teachers'  daily  work. 

Fourth,  we  have  learned  in  our  efforts  by  involving  pre-service 
and  in-service  education  simultaneously.  For  instance,  in  that 
inner-city  high  school  I  mentioned,  this  semester,  there  are  50  of 
our  students  from  the  University  of  Connecticut  in  that  one  high 
school;  there  are  eight  faculty  members,  including  myself,  who  are 
there  at  least  1  day  every  week  and  usually  more.  Working  to- 
gether on  the  common  projects,  pre-service  and  in-service  support 
each  other. 

Fifth,  we  have  found  that  the  collaborative  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  with  teams  of  school  people  and  university  people 
and  community  people  help  move  these  problems  along,  and  we 
find  new  answers. 

The  final  lesson  is  that  we  have  learned  there  are  three  cat- 
egories of  professional  development  that  teachers  and  administra- 
tors find  meaningful  and  that  lead  to  substantial  change,  one  of 
which,  of  course,  your  legislation  addresses  very  directly,  and  that 
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is  the  content  issues  and  the  pedagogical  skills  that  go  with  that 
content.  Other  work  done  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities, the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  Greographic  Al- 
liance and  others  is  to  be  applauded  as  well. 

The  second  category  of  professional  development  is  those  matter 
that  are  part  of  the  lives  of  the  students,  that  do  not  necessarily 
relate  to  content-specific  curricula,  and  yet  represent  knowledge 
and  processes  they  must  understand — matters  such  as  abuse, 
drugs,  AIDS,  homelessness,  gangs,  etc.  Teachers  and  administra- 
tors, people  in  general,  need  help  in  understanding  and  learning 
how  to  deal  with  those  issues. 

The  third  and  last  category  has  to  do  with  organization  and 
change  in  the  schools.  The  schools  have  been  organized  in  certain 
ways  much  too  long,  and  it  is  time  to  free  up  the  teachers  and  the 
principals  to  make  the  kind  of  structural  changes  necessary  to  ad- 
dress the  issues  at  hand,  to  address  the  diversity  of  students  who 
are  there. 

With  that,  I  applaud  this  legislation.  I  would  say  please  do  not 
forget  the  humanities  and  the  arts  as  well  as  the  sciences  and 
math. 

I  am  honored  to  be  here  today.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  and  I  must  say  I 
agree  with  you  about  the  arts  and  humanities  very  much  indeed. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Case  may  be  found  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Senator  Pell.  Ms.  Argie  Johnson. 

Ms.  Johnson.  Thank  you  very  much.  Chairman  Pell  and  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee.  I  am  Argie  Johnson,  general  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Chicago,  and  I  am  pleased  to  testify  before 
you  today  on  the  critical  issue  of  professional  development  and  to 
talk  to  you  about  the  importance  that  it  plays  in  educational  re- 
form efforts  in  Chicago. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  testifying  before  my  Senator,  Sen- 
ator Paul  Simon.  Senator  Simon  has  been  committed  to  education, 
and  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  children  of  Chicago  are  very  reas- 
suring to  those  of  us  in  the  field  who  have  devoted  our  careers  to 
improving  the  educational  opportunities  of  all  children,  but  specifi- 
cally, disadvantaged  children. 

As  general  superintendent  of  schools  in  Chicago,  I  am  the  edu- 
cational leader  of  a  $2.7  billion  school  system  that  services  over 
400,000  children  in  about  551  schools  and  employs  a  staff  of  over 
40,000.  Nearly  80  percent  of  our  students  come  from  low-income 
families. 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  a  bit  about — ^and  you  are  probably 
aware — ^that  the  most  important  aspect  of  education  is  what  hap- 
pens between  a  student  and  a  teacher.  I  can  say  to  you  from  expe- 
rience that  if  it  does  not  happen  in  the  classroom,  it  does  not  hap- 
pen for  our  children.  So  it  behooves  all  of  us  to  find  the  finances 
and  the  support  system  for  teachers  that  will  allow  them  to  func- 
tion and  to  be  trained  in  a  manner  that  will  successfully  help  them 
educate  our  students.  So  supporting  this  crucial  relationship  has 
the  power  to  make  a  significant  difference  in  the  student  achieve- 
ment as  they  move  through  the  various  school  systems  in  this 
country. 
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Finally,  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the  provisions  of  the  ESEA 
Title  II  that  deserve  special  attention,  I  strongly  support  the  re- 
quirement that  80  percent  of  the  local  funds  be  expended  for  pro- 
fessional development  of  local  schools  at  the  local  level.  These  are 
the  front  line  people,  our  teachers,  who  directly  affect  the  lives  of 
children.  This  is  where  the  emphasis  in  professional  development 
must  be  placed. 

Additionally,  as  a  science  major  and  a  former  scientist  myself,  I 
bring  a  unique  perspective  on  some  of  the  bill's  requirements.  We 
need  flexibility  to  address  the  predetermined  set-asides  in  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  for  math  and  science  in  terms  of  professional  de- 
velopment. With  up  to  nine  core  academic  subject  areas  having 
been  identified  as  critical  to  the  National  Education  Goals  in  your 
recent  Goals  2000  legislation,  there  must  be  a  need  to  prioritize 
math  and  science  professional  development  every  year,  especially 
with  periodic  Department  of  Energy  and  National  Science  Founda- 
tion funding  in  these  areas.  We  need  to  have  the  flexibility  to  meet 
the  professional  development  needs  that  are  derived  from  the  re- 
quired district-wide  needs  assessment  in  Title  II,  without  an  over- 
riding set-aside  for  one  subject  or  another. 

I  applaud  you  for  emphasizing  Title  I  and  Title  II,  because  those 
are  the  two  areas  that  impact  on  our  system  most.  We  are  faced 
with  a  wide  diversity  of  students  with  a  wide  variety  of  student 
needs.  We  have  one  school  in  the  city  of  Chicago  where  the  stu- 
dents speak  more  than  57  different  languages,  and  we  are  required 
to  meet  the  diverse  needs  of  all  of  those  students. 

So  we  need  professional  development  in  terms  of  training  our 
teachers  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  diverse  student  population;  we 
need  professional  development  in  terms  of  teaching  them  to  use  the 
technology  that  is  available  to  assist  them — and  I  agree  with  Gov- 
ernor Hunt  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  a  fine  teacher.  We  also 
have  an  additional  problem  and  a  need  for  professional  develop- 
ment because  we  have  had  for  the  past  last  year  and  this  year  an 
early  retirement  initiative  that  was  supported  by  the  State.  So 
many  of  our  teachers,  about  2,600,  retired  last  year,  and  this  year 
so  far,  1,076  have  signed  up.  So  you  can  see  from  that  the  need 
for  professional  development  from  two  aspects. 

We  have  young,  energetic  teachers  who  are  coming  in,  willing  to 
work,  and  who  have  the  ability  to  connect  with  our  children,  out 
you  and  I  know  that  when  you  come  into  a  classroom,  you  need 
someone  to  support  you.  And  I  would  strongly  add  to  the  support 
mechanism  that  we  should  have  a  mentoring  program  for  our  new 
teachers  where  our  advanced  experienced  teachers  work  with  the 
new  teachers  in  order  to  make  this  happen. 

So  I  want  to  close  by  saying  thank  you  for  your  support,  and  we 
in  Chicago  certainly  applaud  what  you  are  doing  with  the  Title  II 
funds  and  continue  to  allow  us  the  flexibility  so  that  we  can  pro- 
vide comprehensive  support  for  all  of  our  teachers  and  comprehen- 
sively use  the  funds  to  do  that. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Johnson  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 
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Senator  Pell.  We  now  turn  to  Pam  Schmidt,  who  is  a  teacher 
in  the  Dunkerton  Community  Schools  of  Iowa. 

Ms.  Schmidt.  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  you  for  giv- 
ing me  the  opportunity  today  to  speak  to  you  today  about  some- 
thing that  I  feel  very  strongly  about  for  myself,  for  all  teachers,  for 
my  son,  and  for  all  students,  not  only  mine,  but  across  the  Nation, 
and  that  is  staff  development. 

After  I  wrote  this  testimony,  I  read  an  article  in  Education  Week 
that  spoke  to  a  paradigm  shift  in  staff  development.  It  mentioned 
that  we  need  to  quit  looking  at  staff  development  as  perk,  a  frill, 
and  I  guess  in  some  cases  a  necessary  evil. 

Stan  development  is  extremely  important,  it  is  essential,  and  it 
should  be  required  in  order  for  teachers  to  be  prepared  to  work 
with  students  to  prepare  them  for  what  we  need  to  be  preparing 
for.  We  are  changing;  we  have  a  constantly  changing  world,  and  we 
need  to  have  the  tools  to  do  that. 

In  my  testimony,  I  speak  to  you  about  iust  the  changes  that  hap- 
pened in  a  rural  Iowa  school  over  the  last  23  years  that  I  have 
been  teaching.  I  mention  that  since  we  are  a  rural  community, 
many  of  our  people  were  farmers  and  worked  in  agriculture-related 
activities  in  nearby  Waterloo,  lA.  Today,  not  many  of  them  farm. 
I  can  remember  a  teacher  telling  me  that  a  2nd  g^ade  parent  came 
in  and  said,  "I  do  not  know  why  my  child  needs  to  learn  to  read; 
I  make  more  money  than  you  ever  will,  and  I  cannot  read."  That 
parent  no  longer  has  a  job,  obviously,  and  that  business  is  closed. 

Things  have  changed,  and  we  have  to  be  prepared  to  help  the 
kids  to  meet  those  changes.  I  am  a  business  education  teacher,  and 
my  room  started  out  with  IBMs  and  mostly  manual  typewriters. 
My  room  now  is  one  of  three  Macintosh  labs  that  we  have  in  our 
building. 

I  need  to  have  the  skills;  all  teachers  need  to  have  the  skills. 
Having  the  equipment,  as  has  already  been  said,  is  not  enough.  It 
is  the  teacher  that  makes  the  difference. 

I  mention  a  number  of  other  things  in  which  I  would  need  addi- 
tional training  and  that  other  teachers  need  additional  training. 
One  thing  I  grossly  neglected  to  address  is  the  changes  in  students. 
That  is,  we  did  not  deal  with  crack  cocaine  babies  before;  when  I 
started  teaching  23  years  ago,  I  did  not  know  about  children  on 
Ridlin.  In  the  3rd  grade  that  I  teach  keyboarding  to,  out  of  18, 
there  are  three  who  are  on  it  and  more  who  should  be.  I  did  not 
deal  with  a  dysfunctional  family.  And  I  am  talking  about  rural 
Iowa,  and  yet  I  feel  we  are  an  inner  city,  and  the  otner  part  of  it 
just  is  not  there. 

I  was  not  trained  for  all  the  things  that  I  need  to  know  about, 
to  work  with  kids,  to  be  able  to  help  them.  And  I  am  not  talking 
about  subject  content  matter.  I  am  talking  about  just  helping  kids, 
which  is  what  it  has  to  be  about.  We  can  have  all  the  programs 
in  the  world,  and  I  believe  in  a  lot  of  the  programs  that  have  been 
mentioned,  but  if  you  do  not  have  a  competent  person  working  on 
those  programs,  it  will  not  happen,  and  those  people  have  to  be 
trained. 

We  need  to  be  given  the  tools  to  do  that. 

We  tell  our  students  to  be  lifelong  learners,  but  we  do  not  model 
it.  We  do  not  give  the  opportunity  and  put  forth  the  resources  that 
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say  it  is  important.  Look  at  your  teachers.  Look  at  how  they  are 
retooHng  themselves.  But  we  tell  our  students  to. 

I  have  been  lucky  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  with  our  Phase  3,  that 
has  given  us  some  money  to  go  back  to  school,  to  take  workshops, 
for  staff  development,  and  a  number  of  other  things.  I  have  been 
lucky  in  my  school  district  to  be  afforded  some  opportimities  for 
staff  development,  to  work  as  a  whole  staff,  to  work  together, 
which  is  extremely  important,  because  it  does  me  no  good  individ- 
ually to  go  out  and  just  work  on  my  own  skills  and  go  back  to  my 
classroom.  That  is  now  how  we  work  anymore. 

Just  like  business  is  telling  us  that  they  do  not  want  people  who 
can  just  go  out  and  work  by  themselves,  they  need  team  players, 
but  we  are  not  teaching  team  players.  We  still  have  them  sitting 
in  rows,  and  telling  them  to  do  their  own  work  and  not  to  work 
with  each  other. 

We  need  to  be  teaching  them  the  skills  that  they  need  to  know. 

I  have  been  lucky  to  be  involved  in  the  national  assessment. 
That  was  voluntary  on  my  part.  I  did  grow  from  it,  and  I  agree 
with  a  lot  of  the  comments  that  have  been  made.  It  has  been  a  very 
rewarding  experience.  We  need  to  teach  all  teachers,  and  that  is 
the  one  thing  that  bothers  me  that  I  am  hearing.  All  teachers  make 
a  difference — not  just  math,  not  just  science,  not  humanities,  not 
just  English.  We  all  make  a  difference,  and  we  need  to  focus  on  all 
teachers. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  Ms.  Schmidt. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Schmidt  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Pell.  We  now  turn  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Canada  from  Jack- 
son, MS. 

Mr.  Canada.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

I  would  first  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  asking 
the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators  to  give  you 
some  input  on  this  critical  legislation.  I  am  Benjamin  Canada,  su- 
perintendent of  school  in  Jackson.  In  addition  to  that,  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee,  which  is  the  governing  body  for  the 
American  Association  of  School  administrators.  That  organization 
represents  18,000  chief  executives  for  the  public  school  systems 
here  in  America.  That  includes  large,  urban,  rural,  suburban  school 
systems. 

The  issue  of  professional  development  is  one  that  we  are  very 
pleased  to  share  some  comments  on  and  to  say,  first  of  all,  thank 
you  for  having  the  courage  to  bring  it  forward,  because  it  has  not 
been  something  that  traditionally  has  been  brought  forward  at  the 
level  that  this  legislation  proposes  to  do  it. 

Second,  we  would  like  to  say  to  you  that  while  there  are  some 
significant  factors  in  there  that  will  make  a  definite  difference  for 
children,  there  are  some  issues  that  we  would  like  to  have  you  take 
a  look  at  in  terms  of  what  we  would  refer  to  as  giving  value-added 
impetus  to  the  issues  that  you  have  so  bravely  set  forward. 

We  realize  that  schools  have  to  be  the  place  where  moral  values, 
solid  academic  pursuits,  and  ultimately,  creative  thinking,  come  to- 
gether for  all  children.  But  in  order  for  that  to  happen,  we  have 
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to  be  able  to  do  some  of  the  things  that  some  of  my  colleagues  have 
talked  about  earlier,  in  terms  of  having  the  training;  first  of  all, 
start  with  the  teachers,  the  administrators,  and  the  community 
and  the  neighborhood  schools. 

We  believe  that  the  professional  development  that  is  outlined  in 
this  proposal  has  to  be  designed  with  a  clear  goal  of  improving  stu- 
dent achievement.  We  think  that  no  matter  what  kind  of  profes- 
sional development  is  there,  who  is  offering  it,  if  at  the  bottom  line, 
student  achievement  has  not  been  impacted  in  a  positive  manner, 
then  we  should  not  be  offering  that  professional  development. 

We  also  believe  that  we  need  to  look  at  perhaps  giving  99  percent 
of  all  of  the  funding  for  professional  development  to  the  local  sites. 
Now,  that  may  seem  self-serving,  but  I  would  put  these  caveats  in. 
We  think  that  there  should  be  prohibitions  placed  on  SEAs  as  well 
as  persons  like  myself,  from  large  urban  school  systems,  to  keep  us 
from  saying  there  is  one  size,  one  method,  one  model  for  everyone. 
We  think  there  is  value  in  looking  at  site-based  management. 

In  Jackson,  for  example,  we  are  heavily  involved  in  site-based 
management  that  is  being  supported  by  the  local  business  leaders, 
by  the  local  school  board,  the  community  at-large,  and  various 
foundations  not  only  in  Jackson,  but  in  the  Southeast.  That  in- 
volvement, however,  is  not  centered  around  moving  people  or  boxes 
around,  but  by  asking  the  questions:  What  do  we  need?  Why  do  we 
need  it?  What  is  it  going  to  take  to  make  the  changes  necessary 
for  students  to  be  successful,  and  what  are  the  obstacles  that  are 
in  the  way  that  have  to  be  addressed? 

Our  reform  is  based  on  removing  those  obstacles  regardless  of 
who  put  them  there,  who  it  impacts,  as  long  as  the  change  is  there 
for  children.  We  at  AASA  believe  that  the  proposed  legislation  fits 
into  that  model.  But  if  you  do  not  change  one  aspect  of  it  in  terms 
of  the  ability  for  SEAs  or  for  central  offices  in  large  school  districts 
to  dictate  one  model,  then  we  are  going  contrary  to  the  model  that 
teachers,  parents,  and  I  would  say  most  administrators  would 
argue  is  the  most  effective  one,  and  that  is  having  the  local  school 
look  at  what  the  issues  are,  the  population  that  it  serves,  dealing 
with  the  obstacles — and  we  refer  to  obstacles  in  Jackson  as  oppor- 
tunities, simply  because  we  believe  that  whatever  we  do  will  make 
the  difference  as  to  whether  or  not  it  then  is  an  obstacle  or  an  ad- 
vantage. 

This  proposal  can  be  improved  dramatically  if  you  are  willing  to 
take  the  stand  and  say  you  want  the  money  at  the  local  level.  In 
Jackson,  for  example,  our  professional  development  is  centered 
around  what  we  have  created  in  terms  of  a  professional  develop- 
ment center.  Seventy-five  percent  is  based  on  what  teachers  want 
and  what  teachers  need,  and  only  25  percent  is  left  to  central,  and 
that  is  to  deal  with  mandates  from  Federal,  State  and  local. 

We  also  believe  that  we  have  to  address  the  issue  of  the  poor 
school  districts  that  have  to  come  up  with  the  matching  funds  to 
implement  the  professional  development.  That  is  going  to  be  a  neg- 
ative for  them.  They  are  already  poor.  Mississippi  is  one  of  those 
States  where  everything  that  you  can  think  of  about  Mississippi  is 
in  fact  there.  But  I  will  say  this.  It  also  serves  as  the  guidepost  for 
us  to  want  to  make  the  changes,  and  I  think  it  also  serves  as  an 
example  of  what  we  in  education  have  been  doing  over  the  last  10 
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years,  and  that  is  assessing  the  needs,  making  the  tough  decisions 
to  say  these  are  the  things  that  have  to  be  changed,  and  AASA 
supports  and  commends  you  for  what  you  have  done  in  proposing 
this  legislation,  but  we  say  put  the  funding  at  the  local  level,  let 
the  teachers  and  administrators  who  need  the  training  make  the 
decisions,  but  do  not  limit  it  to  iust  the  quote-unquote  "core."  There 
are  many  other  things  that  make  a  difference  in  the  life  of  a  child. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Canada  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

I  will  turn  first  to  Senator  Simon. 

Senator  Simon.  Mr.  Chairman,  unfortunately,  I  have  to  go  to  an- 
other meeting,  but  I  just  want  to  thank  all  of  the  witnesses,  par- 
ticularly Dr.  Johnson,  for  being  here,  and  thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  having  this  hearing. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  have  just  one  question,  and  that  is  to  Ms.  Johnson.  How  can 
parents  be  brought  into  the  professional  development  activities? 

Ms.  Johnson.  In  Chicago,  we  have  school-based  management 
across  our  551  schools.  The  parents  are  a  critical  part  of  that.  We 
begin  by  focusing  on  our  local  school  councils,  which  are 
decisionmakers  in  the  school  in  terms  of  everything  that  impacts 
schools,  and  one  of  their  responsibilities  is  to  bring  in  parents  to 
become  involved  in  the  schools.  So  anv  training  that  is  done  with 
the  local  school  councils  and  involves  tne  parents — and  the  commu- 
nity-based organizations  are  also  part  of  that,  and  they  have  great- 
er access  to  parents  than  we  do^so  we  have  a  great  number  of 
stakeholders  that  have  committed  themselves  to  the  new  reforms 
in  Chicago  public  schools,  and  they  give  us  the  feedback  that  they 
need. 

One  of  the  great  things  about  it  is  that  we  do  need  needs  assess- 
ments from  the  various  stakeholders,  and  then  we  are  responsible 
for  providing  the  services  that  are  identified  by  the  different  stake- 
holders and  individual  schools  in  meeting  those  needs.  That  is  how 
we  include  our  parents. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Canada? 

Mr.  Canada.  Senator  Pell,  if  I  could  respond  also  to  that,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  position  of  the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators  is  that  parents  are  a  critical  partner  in  this,  and 
that  is  why  we  are  saying  so  strongly  that  we  feel  that  the  local 
schools  should  be  given  the  purchasing  power  to  go  to  the  univer- 
sity or  whatever  else,  but  that  can  only  be  done  after  there  has 
been  involvement  from  parents,  teachers,  and  the  administrators  in 
the  neighborhood  schools  to  determine  what  those  needs  are. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Jeffords? 

Senator  Jeffords.  I  want  to  ask  a  rather  broad  question,  but  it 
certainly  involves  what  we  are  talking  about  here.  "A  Nation  At 
Risk"  revealed  that  we  had  a  serious  problem  in  this  Nation  in  our 
ability  to  compete  in  the  world  markets  in  the  future.  That  was 
1983.  Since  that  time,  we  have  had  some  32  or  more  studies  that 
have  indicated  all  the  problems  we  have  had,  and  we  now  have 
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Goals  2000,  setting  forth  very  substantial  goals — incredible  goals, 
if  you  look  at  the  timing  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  new 
world  and  the  new  economies.  And  yet  the  results  so  far  show  in 
the  last  10  years  that  either  we  have  not  made  any  gains,  or  at 
least  thet  we  have  not  made  any  gains  against  our  competitors  in 
world  markets. 

Just  to  rattle  off  a  few  statistics  which  I  am  sure  you  are  famil- 
iar with,  among  4th  to  8th  graders,  only  one  out  of  four  has  what 
we  consider  adequate  knowledge  in  math  and  science  in  our  coun- 
try. Our  13-year-olds,  against  13  other  nations,  came  out  last  in 
one  international  comparison  and  next  to  last  in  the  other  in  math 
and  science.  Other  studies  show  that  although  we  are  reducing  our 
school  dropout  rate,  still  only  48  percent  of  the  young  people  who 
graduate  from  school  have  either  entry  level  skills  or  are  capable 
of  going  on  to  higher  education. 

What  has  happened  in  the  last  10  years?  What  changes  were 
made?  Did  the  "Nation  At  Risk"  study  have  an  impact?  Wliat  I  am 
concerned  with  is  that  we  may  be  measuring  our  standards  among 
ourselves,  and  then  when  we  measure  them  against  the  world 
standards,  we  do  not  do  well. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  has  happened  over  the  last  10  years?  Was 
there  any  impact  made  by  the  "Nation  At  Risk"  situation? 

Mr.  Canada.  Certainly,  there  have  been  some  changes.  The  stud- 
ies have  definitely  made  an  impact.  One  of  the  things  that  AASA 
applauds  in  this  proposed  legislation  is  that  it  is  geared  toward 
meeting  new  national  standards.  We  support  that.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  been  making  some  changes.  For  example,  in  Jack- 
son, our  scores  in  first  grade  over  the  past  have  not  been  what  we 
would  want.  But  I  would  say  that  if  you  come  to  Jackson  and  you 
check  now,  you  would  find  that  as  a  result  of  having  some  funds 
and  a  plan  to  do  meaningful  professional  development  dealing  with 
teaching  and  working  with  teachers  on  teacher  expectations  and 
student  achievement,  reading  recovery,  our  first-graders  are  now 
scoring  at  and  above  the  national  average.  They  then  go  into  2nd 
grade,  and  they  have  held  that.  This  spring,  we  think  they  will 
hold  that  as  3rd-graders.  That  is  different,  but  it  means  you  have 
to  build  a  foundation.  And  in  order  for  that  to  happen,  we  have  to 
have  the  collaboration  of  parents,  the  community.  State,  local  and 
Federal  agencies  all  coming  together  to  focus  on  what  we  had  said 
in  terms  of  AASA  saying  the  bottom  line  has  to  be  student  achieve- 
ment. That  is  what  we  are  focusing  on. 

But  yes,  those  studies  did  make  a  difference  for  us.  They  made 
us  realize  that  we  could  not  maintain  the  status  quo,  that  we  had 
to  do  things  differently.  And  I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  are 
places  all  over  this  country  where  you  can  see  that  happening.  But 
it  is  a  foundation  that  is  building;  it  is  not  one  where  you  walk  in 
and  see  that  in  2  years,  all  of  a  sudden,  yes,  it  is  all  solved.  It  does 
not  happen  that  easily. 

Ms.  Johnson.  I  would  just  like  to  add  that  there  are  several  rea- 
sons why  we  are  still  a  nation  at  risk  from  my  vantage  point.  First 
of  all,  the  funding.  For  example,  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Il- 
linois began  cutting  back  funds  for  education  and  putting  the  bur- 
den on  the  local  taxpayers,  and  that  has  created  a  problem  when 
there  is  a  dwindling  tax  base  in  many  of  our  communities. 
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The  other  initiatives  from  the  Federal  Government  down  to  the 
local  school  districts,  for  me,  is  sort  of  a  quick  fix  kind  of  approach 
to  some  of  the  programs,  where  we  put  a  couple  million  dollars  in 
here,  and  we  expect  to  see  great  things  overnight.  As  an  educator 
for  the  last  26  years,  I  know  it  takes  time.  Education  is  a  process. 
It  is  not  an  event.  And  if  we  want  to  be  successful,  processes  end 
in  quality  kinds  of  programs,  so  we  have  to  look  at  things  over 
time. 

I  am  encouraged  about  this  particular  legislation  because  it 
causes  us  to  lowc  at  things  systemically  and  not  just  at  a  few 
schools  in  a  certain  neighborhood,  but  look  at  Chicago  as  changing 
all  schools  in  all  neighborhoods.  And  the  way  that  we  are  going  to 
do  that,  we  must  invest  in  professionally  developing  all  of  our 
teachers,  not  just  a  few.  As  a  commitment — and  I  agree  with  many 
of  the  speakers — we  have  to  find  incentives,  because  many  of  our 
teachers  take  their  pay  checks  and  invest  them  back  into  the 
schools,  and  that  is  not  fair.  We  have  to  uplift  our  professionals 
and  celebrate  them,  as  well  as  they  continue  to  work  with  the  par- 
ents and  the  community  in  improving  the  total  educational  pro- 
gram. I  think  we  must  commit  over  time  for  systemic  changes  to 
take  place,  and  then  monitor  what  happens.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league, Dr.  Canada,  that  if  it  does  not  result  in  increased  student 
achievement,  then  we  still  have  not  done  the  job. 

But  we  also  have  to  prepare  our  professionals  with  the  content- 
based  knowledge  that  they  need  in  order  to  move  this  along.  I  hate 
to  keep  talking  about  science,  but  we  have  teachers  at  the  elemen- 
tary level  who  do  not  have  a  comfort  level  to  teach  science,  so 
therefore  they  do  not  do  it.  I  know  some  teachers  who  are  reluctant 
to  touch  a  bulb  or  a  battery  simply  because  they  have  not  had  the 
hands-on  experience  of  doing  that. 

To  take  our  children  into  the  21st  century  with  the  technology 
that  we  need,  we  have  to  invest  in  teachers  today  so  that  they  will 
be  comfortable  in  providing  the  kind  of  instruction  to  the  students 
from  a  hands-on  standpoint  as  part  of  the  new  assessments  as  well. 

So  the  systemic  investment — and  I  applaud  you  for  this — is  what 
I  think  we  need  to  move  this  country,  not  only  in  Chicago,  but 
across  the  country. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Dr.  Case,  what  has  gone  on  in  the  education 
schools  of  colleges  with  respect  to  meeting  this  at-risk  problem? 

Mr.  Case.  I  would  like  to  address  the  last  point  that  Dr.  Johnson 
just  mentioned,  because  I  think  it  is  a  significant  one  that  has  been 
overlooked.  Part  of  the  problem  is  that  in  the  school  districts  today, 
parents,  community  members,  the  district  people  still  expect  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  to  be  everything  to  everyone,  to  know  a  lit- 
tle bit  about  everything. 

It  is  not  amazing  to  me  at  all  that  we  are  at  risk  in  science  and 
mathematics,  because  Dr.  Johnson  is  absolutely  correct;  there  are 
very  few  schools  of  education  that  do  what  we  do,  which  is  demand 
that  anyone  preparing  to  be  an  elementary  school  teacher  must 
have  a  liberal  arts  major,  combined  math-science,  or  combined  so- 
cial sciences-language  arts-English. 

We  are  among  a  handful  in  the  entire  Nation  that  demand  that, 
and  we  have  tdcen  that  risk  because  we  believe  that  we  are  not 
going  to  conquer  these  problems  until  we  have  people  out  there  in 
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the  classrooms  who  are  comfortable  teaching  the  science  and  the 
mathematics. 

The  elementary  school  teacher  today  cannot  be  everything  to  ev- 
eryone anymore,  and  the  diversity  of  kids,  the  problems  being  dealt 
with,  they  have  got  to  be  able  to  deal  with  that,  but  they  have  also 
got  to  know  their  specialty  area  so  that  they  can  adequately  teach 
it  and  bring  along  a  generation  that  will  understand  science  and 
math. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you. 

Just  one  final  comment.  You  mentioned  that  you  are  at  or  above 
the  national  average,  but  nw  problem  is  whether  the  national  aver- 
age is  where  it  has  to  be.  If  only  48  percent  of  our  kids  really  have 
the  goals  that  are  in  Goal  3,  adequate  education,  and  if  we  meas- 
ure ourselves  as  a  national  average,  we  are  not  doing  very  well. 

Mr.  Canada.  I  am  awfully  glaa  you  made  that  comment,  because 
it  is  a  stepping  stone  for  something  better,  but  from  where  we  were 
to  be  able  to  get  to  that  point  is  a  significant  step  for  us  that  we 
can  be  proud  of  and  build  on.  But  we  also  want  you  to  push  for 
the  national  standards  so  that  we  can  be  compared  not  based  on 
what  is  currently  there,  but  in  terms  of  international  competition, 
also.  We  can  meet  it;  we  will  meet  it,  but  we  have  to  be  able  to 
have  commingling  of  funds,  clarity  of  purpose,  and  the  time  to  be 
able  to  have  the  programs  in  place  to  get  the  impact  that  is  de- 
sired. But  I  am  glad  you  brought  it  up.  It  is  a  step. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Schmidt.  Senator  Jeffords,  I  would  like  to  speak  to  your 
issue,  also.  Speaking  about  elementary  teachers  not  being  com- 
fortable, my  son  is  in  5th  grade  this  year,  and  it  was  not  until  one 
of  the  parents  brought  the  issue  up  that  there  had  not  been  any 
science — and  this  was  at  the  last  parent- teacher  conference,  so  we 
were  in  the  third  9  weeks — all  of  a  sudden,  there  started  to  be 
some  hands-on  science,  and  my  son  came  home  excited  about  that. 

That  is  a  long  time  not  receiving  science,  and  how  often  is  that 
going  to  happen?  So  there  is  a  problem  out  there. 

I  became  even  more  aware  of  it  when  I  had  the  opportunity — 
traveling  with  me  to  Washington,  DC  is  our  foreign  exchange  stu- 
dent from  Slovakia,  and  she  and  I  had  more  time  to  talk,  and  when 
she  talked  to  me  about  her  educational  system  and  the  school  that 
she  is  going  to  and  what  she  has  to  learn  and  what  they  are  doing, 
I  was  awestruck.  My  son  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  compete  with 
that.  So  we  need  to  do  it  differently. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  let  me 
apologize  to  our  witnesses  for  running  in  and  out,  but  you  may 
have  been  told  already  that  we  were  here  until  almost  4  o'clock  this 
morning. 

Dr.  Case,  I  am  delighted  to  welcome  you,  and  I  apologize  for  not 
being  here  to  formally  introduce  you  to  the  committee.  We  are  very 
proud  of  many  things  at  our  University  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, not  the  least  of  which  are  our  men's  and  women's  basketball 
teams. 

You  just  got  a  taste,  I  think,  Jim,  in  Dr.  Case's  response  to  your 
last  question,  but  there  are  tremendously  innovative  programs  that 
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have  come  out  of  the  department  of  education  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  here,  Dr.  Case,  and  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  talk,  as  we  all  like  to  with  some  pride,  about  various 
products  of  our  State,  be  they  animal,  vegetable,  manufactured,  or 
in  this  case,  a  human  product  produced  by  our  university. 

So  the  witness  before  you  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the 
success  of  those  innovative  ideas,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  curious  about  just  a  couple  of  things.  I  have  a  sister  who 
teaches  in  the  largest  inner  city  elementary  school  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut — and  the  chairman  and  Jim  have  heard  me  say  this  in 
the  past — and  we  talk  all  the  time.  But  I  hesitate  calling  her  be- 
cause, after  my  first  question,  "How  are  you  doing?"  that  is  about 
all  I  get  to  ask  her — "How  am  I  doing?  I  will  tell  you  how  I  am 
doing.  She  loves  teaching  but  it  is  very  frustrating  because  of 
what  has  just  been  said  about  the  work  load  and  the  expectations. 
She  is  an  early  childhood  development  specialist,  so  she  is  not  into 
the  math  and  science  issues  yet,  but  she  would  tell  you  that  the 
children  need  more  and  more.  It  used  to  be — and  by  "used  to  be," 
I  mean  only  5,  10  years  ago  or  less — that  maybe  be,  out  of  the  20 
or  so  students,  which  is  far  too  many  for  what  she  is  doing,  there 
would  have  been  four  or  five  with  serious  developmental  problems. 
Now  she  is  lucky  to  have  three  or  four  who  do  not.  So  there  is  that 
much  of  a  change  with  these  children  and  the  problems  that  she 
has  to  grapple  with.  She  was  trained  as  a  Montessori  teacher,  in 
fact  started  at  the  Whitby  School  in  Greenwich,  and  then  taught 
in  the  Montessori  system  for  almost  25  years  before  she  went  into 
public  education.  So  she  brings  a  lot  of  those  ideas  to  the  classroom 
and  has  a  lot  of  sophistication  in  those  areas — but  it  is  just  a  tre- 
mendous task,  it  is  exhausting,  and  burnout  is  a  real  issue,  and  it 
is  a  pity. 

I  wonder  if  you  might  comment  on  two  things.  Of  course,  there 
are  innovative  ideas  that  we  are  doing  in  the  State,  and  you  have 
heard  about  some  of  them  already  fi-om  Dr.  Case.  One  of  them  is 
parental  involvement.  Up  here,  we  are  very  used  to  hearing  organi- 
zations, and  as  people  in  elected  office,  we  hear  it  quite  a  bit  about 
ourselves,  but  teachers  get  it  as  well.  One  of  the  most  prevalent  in 
this  area  is  that  teachers  do  not  like  parents  around  the  classroom 
or  in  the  school,  and  that  frankly,  they  are  a  pain  in  the  neck.  This 
is  what  you  hear,  that,  "We  would  prefer  they  stayed  away,  be- 
cause all  they  want  to  do  is  come  in  and  disrupt  the  process." 

Now,  I  know  specifically  in  my  home  town  in  Connecticut,  there 
is  significant  parental  involvement  in  the  schools,  and  teachers  in- 
vite them  to  come  in. 

But  I  wonder  if  a  couple  of  you  might  just  comment  on  what  you 
think  the  environment  is  for  parents  to  come  in  and  be  involved. 
Many  of  us  here  believe  that  "parents  as  first  teachers"  is  a  terrific 
idea  and  deserves  to  be  supported  very,  very  strongly. 

Mr.  Canada.  I  will  start  the  comments  on  it.  Two  points.  One, 
many  educators  are  uncomfortable  with  some  of  the  parental  in- 
volvement, and  that  is  due  to,  I  think,  two  things.  One,  there  is  a 
certain  population  in  every  city  that  comes  to  scnool,  and  they  are 
very  active.  But  that  is  not  necessarily  the  group  that  we  want  to 
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have  and  need  to  have  involved.  So  we  have  to  do  something  to  get 
that  other  part  of  the  community  actively  involved. 

In  Jackson,  through  what  we  call  Project  Access,  we  have  set  up 
parent  training  seminars  where  we  actively  go  out  and  tell  the 
principal  at  the  school  that  you  have  to  get  10  people  to  come,  five 
of  whom  hate  you  and  want  your  job,  5  of  whom  love  you  and 
would  elevate  you  to  the  level  of  God.  Then,  we  go  out  and  we  say 
we  want  every  advocacy  group  in  our  community  to  come  in  and 
do  a  training  session.  We  provide  the  day  care  or  whatever.  But  we 
want  the  parent  who  is  from  that  poor  neighborhood,  who  may 
have  had  a  bad  experience  in  school,  to  learn  how  to  gain  meaning- 
ful access  into  the  school  system.  When  that  starts  to  happen,  then 
we  begin  to  see  a  difference  in  the  interaction  between  teacher  and 
student.  But  by  the  same  token,  we  have  to  also  do  some  things 
with  our  teachers  as  well  as  some  of  our  administrators  on  how  to 
then  greet  this  new  parent,  who  is  now  enthusiastically  supportive 
and  ready  to  come. 

So  while  we  have  lots  of  things  that  we  are  doing,  we  constantly 
recognize  the  need  to  continuously  do  that  over  and  over  and  over 
again. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  agree  with  that. 

Are  there  any  other  comments  on  that? 

Ms.  Johnson.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Canada.  We  have  to  work  from 
two  standpoints,  the  school  staff  and  the  parents,  because  many  of 
the  parents,  especially  in  urban  school  systems,  feel  that  the  school 
system  has  failed  them,  so  they  come  with  some  kind  of  perceived 
hostility  or  expectations  of  schools.  And  sometimes  they  meet  the 
same  kind  of  response  when  they  get  to  school. 

So  it  is  critical,  and  the  reason  we  have  the  kind  of  governance 
structure  that  we  have  in  Chicago  is  to  address  this  problem  with 
the  local  school  councils  and  their  responsibility  for  bringing  par- 
ents in  and  being  available  in  some  instances  to  greet  other  par- 
ents when  they  come  in  to  work  with  the  staff  and  the  administra- 
tion to  bridge  that  gap.  We  are  all  people,  and  let  us,  all  of  us,  keep 
the  students  at  the  center.  If  we  can  get  people  to  focus  on  that, 
rather  than  petty  jealousies  and  preconceived  notions,  I  think  that 
will  work.  And  we  are  making  some  headway.  There  is  still  a  long 
way  to  go,  though. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  think  it  is  a  critically  important  issue,  and  I  ap- 
preciate your  comment. 

Ms.  Johnson.  Absolutely. 

Ms.  Schmidt.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Dodd.  Yes.  Gro  ahead.  The  chairman  is  getting  a  little 
nervous  about  the  time. 

Ms.  Schmidt.  I  have  a  unique  perspective  in  that  I  teach  in  one 
district,  and  I  live  in  another  one,  and  my  son,  of  course,  goes  to 
school  in  the  other  one,  which  may  be  ^ood.  But  in  the  one  that 
I  teach  in,  there  is  not  a  lot  of  parent  involvement  in  helping  in 
decisionmaking.  Mostly,  they  come  in  if  there  are  problems. 

Senator  Dodd.  Is  the  school  open  to  them?  Is  there  an  outreach 
effort  to  get  them  to  come? 

Ms.  Schmidt.  That  is  what  I  think  is  the  difference.  The  admin- 
istration and  the  viewpoint  and  so  forth  has  not  been  as  open.  In 
my  son's  school,  I  am  a  member  of  what  is  called  Janesville  Citi- 
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zens  for  Excellence,  and  as  a  group,  we  were  asked  what  should  be 
the  goals  for  the  school.  We  met  with  the  superintendent;  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  that  committee,  I  have  been  meeting  with  the  super- 
intendent once  a  month,  and  we  have  talked  about  goals  and  what 
things  we  are  going  to  do  with  the  school. 

So  it  makes  a  lot  of  difference  how  leadership  sees  that  involve- 
ment, whether  it  is  a  threat  or  whether  it  is  an  aid  in  helping,  and 
I  firmly  believes  it  helps  and  would  take  care  of  a  lot  of  problems 
if  that  would  happen.  That  is  where  it  comes  from. 

Senator  DODD.  I  agree  with  you.  Sometimes  these  things  are  like 
chicken-and-egg.  But  it  has  to  start  at  the  school,  and  in  the  super- 
intendent's omce.  There  has  to  be  a  welcome  mat  out,  because  a 
lot  of  these  parents  are  scared.  They  have  had  bad  experiences,  and 
they  do  not  want  to  step  forward.  And  they  need  to  know  that  if 
they  come,  they  are  not  going  to  be  treated  as  the  enemy. 

In  my  town,  they  act  as  volunteers  in  the  classrooms  during  the 
day,  and  they  are  a  great  help.  Mothers  and  fathers  ^o  and  put  in 
an  hour  or  two.  They  help  with  everything  from  xeroxmg  and  doing 
chores  around  the  place  to  working  in  the  classroom.  It  is  great. 

Teach  America,  quickly — and  I  apologize,  Mr.  Chairman—but  I 
have  been  intrigued  with  this  project.  In  fact,  the  woman  who 
started  it  appeared  in  a  forum  we  had  in  Connecticut  with  Al 
Shanker  and  a  few  others — I  do  not  know  if  you  were  there.  Dr. 
Case,  the  other  night — in  fact,  I  am  going  to  see  her  in  a  week  or 
so.  It  is  very  intriguing.  She  has  2,000  to  3,000  young  people  out 
of  school,  teaching,  in  27  States. 

How  do  you  look  at  this?  Is  this  a  troublesome  idea  of  kids  right 
out  of  an  academic  experience,  without  necessarily  having  teaching 
experience  working  in  our  schools?  Oh,  here  it  is — Wendy  Kopp  is 
who  I  am  talking  dbout. 

Ms.  Johnson.  Wendy  Kopp  out  of  Princeton  University. 

Senator  DoDD.  Yes. 

Ms.  Johnson.  I  had  first-hand  experience  with  that  when  I  was 
a  superintendent  in  New  York — before  going  to  Chicago,  I  was  a 
sub-district  superintendent — at  the  time  the  program  came  in.  I 
was  called  by  one  of  my  parents,  who  is  a  vice  president  at  a  bank, 
and  her  children  had  gone  to  Princeton  as  well,  to  say  that  Wendy 
had  done  her  junior  thesis  on  improving  teaching,  and  would  I  be 
interested  in  talking  with  her  about  the  project.  And  I  did.  Wendy 
came  in,  and  we  had  a  long  conversation,  and  I  committed  to  bring 
in  50  teachers  into  my  district — ^you  know,  teacher  turnover  in 
inner  city  school  districts  is  very  high. 

So  I  made  that  commitment,  and  the  50  teachers  came — I  think 
it  was  more  than  50 — ^they  were  wonderful,  wonderful  young  peo- 
ple. Some  of  them  had  to  make  tremendous  adjustments  coming 
from  mid-American  into  inner  city  systems,  but  we  were  able  to  re- 
tain, and  I  observed  personally  some  feintastic  teaching,  some  in- 
stant connections  with  students,  some  instant  connections  with 
parents.  They  did  not  have  the  fear  of  going  out  into  the  neighbor- 
hoods and  so  forth. 

So  I  think  it  is  a  highly  commendable  program.  In  Chicago,  we 
have  Teach  for  Chicago  that  is  modelled  afler  it,  or  is  a  similar  pro- 
-am, and  it  is  working  extremely  well.  And  what  it  has  done  is 
inspired  our  more  senior  teachers  to  coop  the  young  teacher  and 
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say,  "I  will  help  you  to  succeed.  Let  me  share  with  you  what  I 
know."  And  on  the  other  hand,  they  come  in  with  all  the  new  tech- 
nology and  new  ideas,  and  they  are  able  to  work  with  their  buddy 
teacher. 

So  all  teachers  are  enhanced,  and  it  certainly  is  better  for  the 
students.  So  I  think  it  is  something  that  we  should  encourage  and 
possibly  look  at  down  the  line  finding  some  funding  for. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  had  the  same  g^t  reaction  to  it,  and  now  you 
are  confirming  it.  I  was  very  interesting  in  hearing  from  you,  and 
I  do  not  know  if  you.  Dr.  Cfanada,  have  had  a  similar  experience. 

Mr.  Canada.  Ditto. 

Senator  Dodd.  That  is  very  encouraging.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Case.  I  will  take  the  other  point  of  view. 

Senator  Dodd.  All  right.  Go  ahead.  Wendy,  are  you  listening, 
wherever  you  are? 

Mr.  Case.  Given  the  complexity  of  teaching  today,  and  given  the 
issues  that  we  have  talked  about  here  all  morning  long,  I  think  it 
is  unconscionable  in  any  profession  to  bless  people  into  the  profes- 
sion without  the  preparation  and  without  the  skills  necessary. 

Yes,  they  have  some  content  skills,  but  content  skills  alone  are 
insufficient  to  do  the  job. 

Ms.  Johnson.  I  agree  with  what  you  are  saying,  but  the 
networking  between  the  senior  teachers  and  these  young  teachers 
who  come  in  with  the  potential  to  be  great  teachers,  as  the  teacher 
to  my  left,  is  something  that  I  do  not  think  you  can  mandate  or 
require;  it  just  happens  because  of  commitment  to  the  profession 
of  teaching. 

Mr.  Canada.  They  are  coming  to  us,  and  this  bill  will  allow  us 
to  get  them,  keep  them  coming,  and  then  make  sure  that  they  are 
doing  what  is  necessary  for  students  to  be  successful. 

Senator  DoDD.  That  is  a  good  point. 

Ms.  Schmidt.  The  concern  would  be,  though,  that  the  network 
would  not  be  there.  The  concern  could  be  all  of  these  new  people 
coming  in,  and  you  do  not  have  the  other  teachers  there  to  help 
with  the  network,  possibly. 

Senator  Dodd.  We  are  going  to  follow  up.  With  the  chairman's 
permission,  down  the  road,  n'.iybe  we  could  have  a  panel  in  to  dis- 
cuss just  this  issue.  I  am  very  interested  in  it  and  very  interested 
in  the  reactions  of  the  professionals.  So  we  will  come  back  to  this 
question  down  the  road.  But  as  someone  who  is  very  much  involved 
in  setting  up  the  standards  a  few  vears  ago  that  we  are  comment- 
ing on  here  today,  I  am  pleased  to  hear  the  reaction. 

Again,  Dr.  Case,  thank  you  for  being  here  today. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  all  very  much  indeed  for  being  with  us. 

We  now  come  to  our  final  panel,  which  consists  of  Dr.  Mary 
Lindquist,  the  president  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics;  and  Dr.  Elaine  Hairston,  chancellor  of  the  Ohio 
Board  of  Regents. 

We  will  keep,  incidentally,  the  hearing  record  open  for  2  weeks 
to  accommodate  additional  testimony,  and  I  would  like  to  submit 
written  testimony  of  Senator  Hatfiela  and  Wendy  Kopp,  founder  of 
Teach  for  America,  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Senator  Hatfield  and  Ms.  Kopp  may 
be  found  in  the  appendix.] 
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Senator  DODD.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  not  realize  that 
testimony  was  here.  I  also  have  a  statement  that  I  would  ask  be 
included  in  the  record. 

Senator  Pell.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  included. 

Dr.  Lindquist — and  excuse  us  if  we  move  rather  fast,  because  we 
are  supposed  to  have  lunch  with  the  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent at  noon. 

Dr.  Lindquist,  please. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MARY  LINDQUIST,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL  OF  TEACHERS  OF  MATHEMATICS;  AND  ELAINE 
HAIRSTON,  CHANCELLOR,  OHIO  BOARD  OF  REGENTS,  CO- 
LUMBUS, OH 

Ms.  Lindquist,  Thank  you,  Chairman  Pell. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here,  but  it  is  more  of  a  pleasure  to  hear 
you  value  and  understand  teaching. 

I  am  Mary  Lindquist,  the  president  of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics,  the  largest  organization  in  math  that  is 
dedicated  to  the  teaching  and  learning  of  mathematics  for  all  stu- 
dents. 

As  you  well  know,  we  have  been  the  leaders  in  the  standards- 
based  reform.  In  1989,  we  released  the  curriculum  standards,  but 
at  that  time,  we  knew  that  without  professional  development,  and 
without  setting  criteria  for  professional  development,  we  would  get 
nowhere.  So  in  1991,  our  professional  standards  for  teaching  math- 
ematics were  released. 

Today,  I  am  here  mainly  to  talk  about  the  Eisenhower  Program, 
and  let  me  talk  about  the  positive  aspects  and  the  impact  that  it 
has  had  on  us.  I  would  say  that  I  doubt  if  many  in  this  room  would 
have  heard  of  the  NCTM  standards  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Eisen- 
hower Program.  I  know  that  we  in  mathematics  would  not  be  to 
the  point  where  we  are  now  without  the  Eisenhower  funds.  We  now 
know  how  much  further  we  have  to  go. 

We  have  made  progress.  Let  me  give  some  examples.  One  of  the 
first  things  that  we  realized  we  needed  to  do  was  make  people 
aware  of  the  NCTM  standards,  and  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
strengths  of  the  Eisenhower  funds.  We  had  a  grant  from  NSF  to 
do  regional  meetings  across  this  Nation  to  bring  in  teachers,  math 
educators,  business  leaders,  administrators,  and  they  went  back 
and,  with  Eisenhower  funds,  in  each  State,  they  blanketed  the 
States.  I  ran  into  one  elementary  teacher  just  this  week  who  was 
involved  with  this  3  years  ago.  She  is  now  in  adult  education,  I 
hate  to  say,  but  I  am  glad  because  she  is  taking  that  same  enthu- 
siasm and  the  message  of  the  NCTM  standards  into  her  work  and 
into  her  leadership  in  adult  education. 

The  Eisenhower  funds  have  given  us  a  chance  for  long-term  and 
coordinated  planning.  We  knew  there  was  a  little  bit  of  money — 
not  too  much  money  to  make  us  not  struggle — but  there  was  money 
there  to  move  forward.  So  we  had  time  to  work  with  each  other. 

Let  me  say  that  the  most  important  thing  that  I  have  seen  hap- 
pen is  the  empowerment  of  teachers.  Let  me  give  you  a  couple  of 
examples  from  my  own  State  of  Greorgia.  I  could  do  the  same  for 
Rhode  Island,  which  has  made  great  progress,  and  Vermont — we 
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are  always  looking  to  Vermont  and  what  is  happening  there  in 
mathematics. 

I  am  from  Columbus,  GA,  the  second-largest  city,  but  very  close 
to  all  of  rural  Georgia  and  Alabama.  A  few  years  ago,  our  middle 
school  teachers  asked  how  can  we  involve  more  girls  in  mathe- 
matics. So  we  began  a  girls'  camp  in  the  summer  for  6th,  7th,  and 
8th  grade  girls.  What  this  grew  into  was  a  chance  for  teachers  to 
work  with  other  teachers.  It  has  made  more  impact  on  our  class- 
rooms, because  in  the  summer,  our  teachers  feel  free  to  get  into 
and  try  new  things,  and  to  work  with  each  other  and  to  mentor 
each  other. 

We  have  gone  from  2  weeks  in  Columbus  to  4-week  summer 
camps.  A  city  in  Alabama  has  picked  it  up  this  summer  as  has  an- 
other city  in  Georgia.  This  is  all  done  by  teachers,  by  giving  them 
a  little  bit  of  money  and  a  little  bit  of  feeling  worthwhile. 

Our  senior  high  school  teachers  have  taken  advantage  of  the  Ei- 
senhower funds  to  bring  in  teacher  leaders  who  have  had  a  month's 
training  or  more  at  Princeton.  After  that  week,  the  teachers  said, 
"We  cannot  stop  here,"  so  the  teachers  in  this  area,  using  that  start 
that  the  Eisenhower  money  gave  them,  wrote  and  received  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollar  grant  to  a  private  foundation  to  carry  on  with 
the  work  that  they  had  begun  in  making  algebra  a  subject  for  all 
students. 

There  are  many  points  in  my  written  testimony  about  the  legisla- 
tion, but  let  me  leave  you  with  our  main  message — and  I  think 
Chairman  Pell  in  his  opening  statement  really  said  it.  The  math 
and  science  community  agrees  with  the  need  to  expand  Eisenhower 
moneys  to  all  disciplines  that  are  now  developing  the  content 
standards,  with  the  protection  of  the  math  and  science  portion.  And 
let  me  tell  you  about  that  protection.  Without  that  protection, 
knowing  what  happens  in  many  States — ^maybe  not  yours,  but  I 
know  it  happens  in  mine — math  comes  up  every  5  years.  My  math 
says  the  next  time  that  we  would  get  money  in  math  would  be  the 
year  2000.  That  is  too  late  for  us  to  continue  the  progress  that  we 
have  made. 

Also,  I  think — and  now  I  am  being  very  biased — I  think  you  have 
a  great  exemplar  in  mathematics.  If  we  do  not  make  the  mathe- 
matics standards-based  reform  work  and  carry  it  through,  then  we 
will  not  see  the  possibilities  of  this  whole  movement. 

Without  professional  development,  our  national  content  stand- 
ards will  fail.  Together,  we  can  provide  our  students  the  challeng- 
ing experiences  they  need  for  our  Nation's  future.  We  look  forward 
to  continuing  to  work  together  with  you. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportvmity. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Lindquist. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Lindquist  may  be  found  in  the 
appendix.] 

Senator  Pell.  Dr.  Hairston? 

Ms.  Hairston.  Good  morning.  Chairman  Pell,  Senator  Jeffords. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  share  with  you  my  thoughts  about  higher  edu- 
cation's role  in  program  development  of  this  Nation's  elementary, 
middle  and  high  school  teachers,  and  how  important  it  is  to  main- 
tain higher  education's  partnership  in  the  Eisenhower  Program.  I 
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am  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  State  higher  education  executive  offi- 
cers and  as  chancellor  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Regents. 

Let  me  first  say  that  the  Eisenhower  Program  is  one  of  Govern- 
ment's successes.  It  has  provided  a  way  of  addressing  the  improve- 
ment of  mathematics  and  science  education  in  the  Nation's  schools 
and  has  provided  a  means  for  thousands  of  teachers  to  help  their 
children,  their  students,  explore  the  world,  a  world  which  increas- 
ingly demands  scientifically  literate  citizens  and  at  best  rewards 
with  economic  benefits  those  who  can  master  its  mathematical, 
technological,  and  scientific  secrets. 

In  Ohio,  we  view  education  as  a  continuum,  and  we  view  it  as 
a  partnership.  We  want  our  universities  to  be  engaged  in  partner- 
ship with  our  schools  for  the  improvement  of  our  Nation's  students, 
and  we  see  the  Eisenhower  Program  as  a  vital  piece  of  helping  to 
engage  universities  with  schools. 

It  is  an  opportunity  to  try  new  ideas,  to  bring  faculty  and  teach- 
ers together,  and  to  bring  them  together  in  their  discipline  areas 
and  to  encourage  change. 

Today  I  ask  your  support  for  keeping  higher  education  and  the 
reauthorized  Title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  at  their  current  level  of  participation,  I  ask  that  the  new  law 
enable  us  to  maintain  the  momentum  in  science  and  mathematics 
even  as  we  expand  to  other  areas.  And  I  ask  for  continuation  of  the 
administrative  and  evaluation  money  to  make  sure  that  we  know 
how  well  we  are  doing  what  we  are  doing. 

We  believe  that  fundamental  curricular  change  and  appropriate 
teacher  development  flows  from  a  colleg^al  relationship  between 
faculty  at  our  universities  and  teachers  in  schools.  For  example, 
with  State  funds  in  the  early  1980's  in  Ohio,  we  began  to  link 
teachers  with  faculty  in  English  departments  to  improve  the  teach- 
ing of  writing.  We  had  such  success  with  this  that  we  expanded  it 
to  mathematics,  and  then,  with  the  help  of  the  Eisenhower  Pro- 
gram, moved  to  the  area  of  science. 

We  created  environments  of  sustained  collegiality  and  support 
that  had  sufficient  intensity  and  duration  to  be  truly  beneficial.  We 
went  beyond  colleges  of  education  to  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences. 
One  of  our  most  successful  projects  involves  a  professor  of  physics 
of  Case  Western  Reserve  University  who  has  worked  with  hun- 
dreds of  Ohio  middle  school  teachers. 

These  are  real  partnerships  between  higher  education  faculty 
and  elementary-secondary  teachers,  and  they  are  based  upon  the 
teachers'  needs  and  the  faculty  resources.  The  benefits  are  twofold. 
Teachers  obviously  gain  by  having  this  professional  development 
available  to  them,  but  I  would  submit  to  you  that  faculty  gain,  be- 
cause they  are  seeing  in  an  up  close  and  personal  way  what  is 
going  on  today  in  our  Nation's  schools  and  how  thev  must  become 
partners  to  help  assist  our  schools  in  moving  forward. 

The  faculty  are  learning  how  to  rejuvenate  their  curricula  in  col- 
leges of  education  and  in  other  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences  as  a 
result  of  this  exposure. 

There  will  always  be  a  need  for  continuing  professional  develop- 
ment for  teachers,  even  if  they  have  had  the  best  of  undergraduate 
programs,  because  knowledge  never  stops.  It  is  not  static.  And  we 
must  provide  the  capacity  to  educate  our  students  and  our  teachers 
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beyond  what  they  learned  in  the  4  years  that  they  were  with  us 
on  the  campuses. 

If  you  crave  change  in  the  way  that  your  children  are  taught, 
and  if  you  hope  to  meet  the  educational  goals  set  for  this  country 
in  the  year  2000  and  beyond,  then  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  create  an 
incentive  climate  for  change.  The  Eisenhower  Program  can  and 
does  create  that  incentive  by  encouraging  both  long-term  and 
short-term  benefits,  bringing  those  together  at  all  educational  lev- 
els. 

We  have  seen  these  benefits  in  five  ways  in  Ohio.  We  have  ex- 
panded the  partnership  with  the  Ohio  Department  of  Education. 
We  have  leveraged  external  dollars  as  matching  funds.  We  have 
created  a  substantive  working  partnership  with  the  statewide  Sys- 
temic Initiative  of  the  National  Science  Foundation.  Our  Eisen- 
hower Program  moneys  track  the  SSI  moneys.  We  have  seen  52 
percent  of  the  Eisenhower  Program  funds  tied  to  the  SSI  grant  in 
the  last  year,  and  staffs  from  these  programs  work  closely  together. 

When  you  consider  that  these  changes  in  Ohio  have  been  led  by 
colleges  and  universities,  we  offer  that  it  is  important  to  sustain 
these  relationships.  We  ask  that  the  moneys  not  be  reduced  or 
changed  substantially  and  that  higher  education  remain  a  partner, 
a  stimulative  partner,  for  change. 

The  current  split  is  one  we  would  support.  We  ask  that  the  em- 
phasis on  mathematics  and  science  continue  even  as  other  areas 
are  added.  We  ask  for  the  administrative  and  evaluation  moneys 
that  are  needed  to  do  the  job. 

I  thank  you  for  listening.  My  hat  is  off  to  you  for  your  leadership 
in  these  areas. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Hairston  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

Some  years  ago,  we  got  the  math  and  science  legislation  through, 
and  you  are  carrying  on  that  tradition,  and  I  think  the  name  "Ei- 
senhower" has  helped  it  a  great  deal  to  move  a  long. 

Ms.  Hairston.  Indeed,  it  has. 

Ms.  LiNDQUIST.  It  has. 

Senator  Pell.  I  must  excuse  myself,  but  Senator  Jeffords  has 
agreed  to  close  down  the  committee.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Hairston.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Ms.  Lendquist.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Jeffords  [presiding].  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
very  happy  to  accommodate  you. 

I  have  some  questions,  and  we  have  the  right,  under  the  commit- 
tee rule,  to  send  questions  to  you  as  well. 

I  am  trying  to  figure  out — I  read  the  statistics  we  get  back,  and 
I  listen  to  your  excellent  testimony,  and  I  ask  what  is  wrong.  Now, 
is  the  fact  that  we  have  a  substantial  number  of  people  who  are 
doing  well  in  math,  and  everyone  else  is  doing  terribly?  Why  do  we 
come  back  with  a  study  that  says  one  out  of  four  of  all  4th  graders 
now — and  I  take  the  4th  grade  because  maybe  the  others  are  too 
far  gone  or  whatever — meet  a  reasonable  standard  for  math  knowl- 
edge and  science  in  the  4th  grade.  When  we  hear  that  statistic, 
what  does  it  mean?  Is  that  compared  to  our  competitors  in  Europe 
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and  Asia,  or  is  it  compared  to  some  standard  that  has  been  estab- 
lished? Where  does  that  study  come  from,  and  what  does  it  mean? 

Ms.  LiNDQUiST.  I  think  the  study  comes  from  the  national  assess- 
ment, and  I  think  it  tells  us  something — I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  was  right  on — ^that  we  know  we  have  a  long  way 
to  go,  we  are  making  progress,  and  I  like  to  look  at  that  to  show 
that  growth  from  even  1990  to  1992. 

I  think  the  other  thing  that  is  happening  is  that  we  are  raising 
expectations,  so  we  are  really  looking  for  our  students  to  do  much, 
much  more.  As  I  work  with  teachers  across  this  Nation  in  K-3,  I 
see  great  leaps,  and  I  think  we  will  soon  see  the  benefits.  It  takes 
time. 

We  must  also  realize  that  we  live  in  a  nation  that  believes  that 
you  are  **bom"  with  math  genes,  and  if  you  do  not  have  it,  it  is 
okay.  We  are  trying  to  turn  that  attitude  around  to  say  that  every- 
body needs  mathematics,  and  everybody  can  learn  mathematics. 
We  must  work  with  our  elementary  teachers,  who  are  wonderful, 
to  make  sure  that  they  know  that  they  can  teach  mathematics,  and 
children  can  have  these  high  expectations.  I  think  we  will  get 
there. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Well,  is  it  a  question  of  replicating  effective 
programs?  Do  we  have  some  schools  in  which  large  numbers  of  stu- 
dents are  meeting  high  standards  in  math  regardless  of  their  intel- 
lectual capacity,  and  some  in  which  large  numbers  are  failing  to 
meet  the  standards?  What  does  that  statistic  mean? 

Ms.  LiNDQUlST.  We  certainly  have  great  differences  in  sections  of 
the  country,  in  types  of  schools;  especially  at  that  level,  we  can 
begin  to  sort  out  differences. 

Senator  Jeffords.  So  is  the  problem  that  we  do  not  have  enough 
math  teachers,  even  in  the  lower  grades,  to  teach  children  to  do 
fundamental  math?  What  is  the  problem? 

Ms.  LiNDQUlST.  I  think  the  problem  is  that  we  have  not  set  high 
enough  expectations  of  our  students,  and  helped  the  teachers  to  un- 
derstand those  and  ways  that  they  could  help  the  students  reach 
them. 

Ms.  Hairston.  Senator  Jeffords,  I  would  just  like  to  add  a  com- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  that  historically,  women  have  not  been  en- 
couraged to  go  into  the  fields  of  mathematics  and  science.  Our  pri- 
mary elementary  and  secondary  teachers  are  women;  they  have  not 
been  empowered  in  terms  of  being  able  to  be  deeply  engaged  in  the 
subject  matter. 

I  think  that  is  what  we  will  see  fundamentally  changing  in  the 
next  15  years.  We  are  seeing,  at  least  with  the  elementary-second- 
ary that  we  are  working  with  in  professional  development  through 
our  universities,  great  excitement  on  the  part  of  these  teachers 
who,  all  of  a  sudden,  are  discovering  that  it  is  not  scary  to  put  a 
battery  together,  that  it  is  okay  to  examine  an  algebraic  notion. 
Those  kinds  of  changes  are  very  much  a  part,  in  my  view,  of  the 
kind  of  cultural  changes  that  we  are  seeing  as  women  are  moving 
in  various  directions. 

Senator  Jeffords.  One  follow-up.  What  about  the  use  of  tech- 
nology? For  instance,  my  daughter  had  a  problem  with  algebra — 
this  was  way  back — ana  I  got  connected  up  with  Plato,  and  she 
worked  with  Plato,  and  they  had  a  great  companionship,  and  she 
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improved  tremendously.  Is  it  a  lack  of  those  kinds  of  resources, 
also?  I  mean,  if  you  have  a  teacher  who  does  not  know  math,  you 
do  have  computers  that  know  math,  and  good  software. 

Ms.  Hairston.  That  is  correct.  I  watched  as  our  daughter  was 
taught  with  calculators  that  have  the  capacity  to  be  graph  calcula- 
tors. Her  capacity  to  understand  the  underpinnings  of  mathematics 
was  magnificently  enhanced  by  the  capacity  to  understand  how  to 
use  this  wonderful  little  machine. 

I  am  delighted  that  this  year,  for  the  first  year,  the  SAT  is  allow- 
ing calculators  to  be  used  in  its  examinations.  That  will  do  more 
to  trigger  what  happens  in  schools  than  just  about  anything  I  can 
think  of. 

Ms.  LiNDQUlST.  I  think  someone  on  the  earlier  panel,  though, 
also  said  that  all  the  technology  without  the  good  teacher  there  just 
did  not  make  it.  So  we  need  to  work  on  both  fronts. 

We  also  need  technology  of  today,  and  the  math  that  we  need  for 
today,  and  that  is  another  direction  we  are  moving  in. 

Ms.  Hairston.  Senator,  may  I  make  a  comment  that  relates  to 
a  question  that  was  asked  earlier  todav?  The  question  was  what 
has  happened  since  "A  Nation  at  Risk.'  I  was  among  the  number 
of  national  educators  who  testified  before  various  subpanels  of  that 
before  the  report  was  issued.  What  I  think  happened  fi*om  higher 
education's  perspective  was  that  "A  Nation  at  Risk"  also  issued  a 
wake-up  call  for  our  colleges  and  universities.  It  said  that  it  was 
no  longer  good  enough  just  to  criticize  what  happens  in  our  schools, 
that  we  had  to  become  partners  in  helping  to  address  some  of  those 
questions.  And  the  kinds  of  programs  that  I  outlined  earlier,  work- 
ing with  mathematics  and  science,  working  with  English,  and  also 
working  with  a  program  called  Tech  Prep,  which  is  our  vocational 
students,  helping  them  move  successfully  into  technical  college  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  all  kinds  of  testing  and  feedback  mechanisms, 
has  created  a  web  of  interaction  that  has  gone  beyond  what  was 
once  just  simply  the  high  school  counselor  and  the  college  admis- 
sions officer.  And  we  will  begin  to  see  the  benefits  of  that  in  this 
next  decade  as  well. 

Senator  Jeffords.  I  hope  so,  because  we  have  not  seen  it  yet 

Ms.  Hairston.  I  am  encouraged  that  you  will  see  it. 

Senator  Jeffords  [continuing!.  And  I  am  hoping  that  we  will. 
This  Nation  is  not  going  to  be  an  economic  superpower  in  the  next 
century  if  we  do  not  get  moving  to  address  this  problem.  I  look  at 
the  goals  we  have  set  for  ourselves,  and  I  look  at  the  present  stand- 
ards for  achievement  for  tests  that  our  young  people  have  been 
given,  even  down  as  low  as  the  4th  grade — ^you  would  think  that 
by  now,  maybe  the  4th  grade  would  be  getting  up  there — and  I  get 
discouraged.  And  I  certainly  believe  it  is  partially  a  resource  prob- 
lem. Obviously,  you  can  pull  a  certain  percentage  up  and  do  well, 
but  if  the  rest  of  the  country  is  doing  lousy,  we  are  not  going  to 
make  it.  We  are  not  going  to  have  that  skilled  work  force  that  is 
necessary.  The  effect  of  these  problems  is  being  felt  by  the  business 
community.  Many  major  corporations  are  finding  that  many  of 
their  applicants  and  their  employees  cannot  read. 

For  example.  Motorola  found  out — and  they  have  some  very  ca- 
pable people — that  many  of  their  employees  could  not  do  math,  and 
then  they  found  out  the  reason  why  they  could  not  do  the  math 
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problems  was  they  could  not  read  the  problems.  That  is  serious. 
That  is  sad.  So  we  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

Ms.  LiNDQUiST.  We  do  have  a  long  way  to  go.  I  think  "A  Nation 
at  Risk"  woke  the  math  community  up.  That  was  about  the  same 
time  we  started  looking  at  national  standards  and  setting  forth, 
and  it  took  us  from  1983  to  1989  to  bring  the  community  together, 
to  develop  them,  and  go  forward.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  reach  con- 
sensus. I  think  that  time  has  been  very  worthwhile.  We  are  ready 
to  move,  and  we  are  moving. 

Senator  Jeffords.  I  hope  so.  You  have  given  me  optimism.  I  am 
going  to  be  watching,  because  I  want  to  see  those  grades  shoot  up 
of  the  4th  graders  of  this  country. 

Ms.  LiNDQUlST.  I  think  we  also  have  to  look  very  carefully  at 
what  type  of  measures  we  are  taking.  That  is  our  next  project.  You 
are  doing  that  in  Vermont,  and  we  need  to  continue  it. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Oh,  yes.  I  would  just  point  out  that  we  have 
had  a  math  school  at  Vermont  Technical  for  young  ladies  for  5 
years  now,  and  it  has  worked  very,  very  well. 

Ms.  LiNDQUiST.  Yes. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  both  so  much  for  your  excellent 
testimony. 

[The  appendix  follows:] 
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Appendix 

Prepared  Statement  of  Governor  James  B.  Hunt,  Jr. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee.  Thank  you  for  providing  me 
this  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  committee's  hearing  on  tne  professional  &vel- 
opment  proposal  in  the  reauthorization  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  I  appear  before  you  today  first  and  foremost  in  my  position  as  Chair  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Standards.  I  also  appear  as  a  governor  who 
has  made  and  continues  to  make  the  education  of  our  chuoren  one  of  my  highest 
priorities.  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear,  however,  that  I  am  not  here  as  an  omcial 
representative  of  the  nation's  governors,  even  though  I  am  proud  to  serve,  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois,  Governor  Edgar,  as  co-chair  of  the  Education 
Leadership  Team  of  the  National  Governors'  Association. 

I  have  been  committed  to  improving  public  education  in  this  country  for  over 
twenty  years.  I  woiked  on  important  reforms  for  my  state  of  North  Carolina  when 
I  was  Lieutenant  Governor  in  the  early  1970's  and  was  proud  to  be  one  of  the  first 
to  earn  the  moniker  "education  governor,"  along  with  my  good  friend.  Secretary 
Riley.  In  my  first  two  terms  as  governor,  I  established  one  of  the  nation's  first  matH/ 
science  magnet  high  schools,  the  North  Carolina  School  of  Science  and  Mathematics, 
founded  the  North  Carolina  Center  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  the  Commu- 
nity Schools  Program  and  the  Primary  Reading  Program.  I  initiated  student  com- 
petency tests,  put  teacher  assistants  in  each  classroom  so  teachers  could  devote 
more  time  to  teaching,  and  raised  teacher  salaries.  In  this  term  as  governor,  I  have 
initiated  the  Smart  Start  program.  Smart  Start  establishes  public^rivate  partner- 
ships to  provide  quality  early  childhood  education  and  comprehensive  services  for 
all  North  Carolina  children  ages  3  to  6  to  ensure  that  they  can  come  to  school  ready 
to  learn.  I  proposed  an  Education  Standards  and  Accountability  Act  to  set  high  new 
standards  for  nigh  school  graduation  in  the  state,  based  on  the  skills  and  knowledge 
yaung  people  must  have  if  they  are  to  have  a  future  with  promise  in  the  world  of 
work.  The  commission  created  by  that  act  is  now  hard  at  work  setting  the  stand- 
ards. By  the  year  2000,  the  new  assessment  based  on  those  standards  will  be  given 
to  all  hi^  school  seniors  and  will  be  a  graduation  requirement. 

My  friends,  I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  here  with  you  today  because  I  have 
spent  the  better  part  of  the  past  decade — in  between  my  service  as  governor — ^help- 
ing to  envision,  plan,  and  develop,  what  I  know  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
professional  development  initiatives  ever  conceived  for  the  teaching  profession.  I 
speak,  of  course,  of  the  National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Standards. 

It  began  in  the  mid-1980's,  when  I  was  asked  to  serve  on  the  Advisory  Council 
of  the  Carnegie  Forum  on  Education  and  the  Economy,  one  of  the  important  na- 
tional efforts  undertaken  after  "A  Nation  At  Risk"  to  look  thoughtfully  and  thor- 
oughly at  how  to  address  the  critical  problems  facing  American  public  education. 
The  work  of  the  task  force  resulted  in  tne  1986  report  A  Nation  Prepared:  Teachers 
for  the  21st  Centu^.  A  key  leconmiendation  of  that  report  was  the  creation  of  a 
National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Standards.  It  was  formed  in  October  1987, 
and  I  have  served  as  its  chair  since  that  first  meeting. 

These  past  ten  years  have  truly  opened  my  eyes  to  the  need  for  high  quality  pro- 
fessional development  of  teachers  if  we  are  to  achieve  the  kind  and  quality  of  edu- 
cation our  nation's  children  need  and  deserve.  We  know  that  just  as  the  private  sec- 
tor invests  in  the  continuing  development  of  the  skUls  of  its  front-line  workers  in 
order  to  strengthen  productivity,  quality,  and  competitiveness,  so  too  must  public 
education  in  this  country  invest  in  the  continuing  development  of  its  teachers  if  we 
are  to  improve  student  performance. 

Indeed,  if  the  federal  investment  in  new,  demanding  performance  standards  for 
students  is  to  pay  off,  large  numbers  of  teachers  must  be  educated  to  focus  their 
practice  on  the  world  class  standards  we  want  all  of  our  children,  not  just  the  elite, 
to  meet. 

I  say  this  because  it  is  clear  that  the  nation  is  embarked  on  more  than  a  process 
of  redefining  the  goals  and  purposes  of  education,  we  are  also  engaged  in  a  process 
that  calls  for  new,  modem  instructional  practices  that  can  lead  students  to  both  real 
understanding  of  the  subjects  they  study  (not  just  the  accumulation  of  facts  and  for- 
mulas) and  the  ability  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  the  practical  problems  they  are 
likely  to  encounter  at  work,  at  home  and  in  their  communities.  This  will  be  a  tough 
challenge  for  the  schools,  but  one  that  is  absolutely  essential  to  meet. 

My  service  on  the  National  Board  has  also  strengthened  my  commitment  to  our 
nation's  teachers  and  what  they  can  achieve  if  they  are  given  access  to  high  quality 
professional  development  and  are  encouraged  and  supported  to  grow  as  profes- 
sionals throughout  their  careers.  It  has  also  made  me  acutely  aware  that  in  most 
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of  our  schools  today,  there  is  little  productive  investment  in  the  on-going  profes- 
sional development  of  teachers.  And  I  have  learned  what  teachers  from  all  over 
country  already  know,  what  passes  for  professional  development  usually  doesn't 
work. 

In  tight  budget  times,  the  first  line  item  to  go  is  the  "PD"  line.  It  is  thought  to 
be  expendable.  Most  of  the  programs  lack  comprehensive  standards  and  substance. 
In  too  many  districts,  what  passes  for  development  programs  are  infrequent  after- 
noon or  after  school  programs,  too  often  pulled  together  at  the  last  moment,  result- 
ing in  episodic  experiences  for  teachers.  Schools  are  not  organized  to  facilitate  or 
encourage  development — most  make  no  distinctions  among  novice,  journeyman,  and 
exemplary  teswihers.  The  organization  of  assignments  and  the  very  physical  struc- 
ture of  the  buildings  promotes  isolation,  not  professional  conversation.  And  the  typi- 
cal salary  schedule  rewards  longevity  and  encourages  the  accumulation  of  graduate 
credits  without  regard  to  wheUier  the  course  work  is  appropriate  or  whether  a 
teacher  has  learned  anything  in  a  course. 

It  is  clear  that  we  need  to  rethink  professional  development  in  the  schools.  It 
must: 

•  be  purposeful,  driven  by  a  vision  of  standards  and  substance  and  well  tar- 
geted on  key  curricular  issues. 

•  be  teacher  driven. 

•  be  focused  on  student  learning  and  on  high  expectations  for  all  students. 

•  be  a  priority,  for  administrators  and  teachers. 

•  be  on-going,  sustained  and  continuous — not  just  a  one  time  event  at  the  out- 
set of  a  teacher's  career  and  not  just  an  afternoon  or  weekend  of  inservice  train- 
ing. 

•  nave  a  strong  clinical  component.  Teachers  should  be  observing  master  teach- 
ers, practicing  new  techniques  and  incorporating  new  content,  oeing  observed 
by  experts  in  their  field,  discussing  their  performance  with  exemplary  teachers 
and  tneir  peers.  Teachers  need  time  to  try  out  new  ideas,  time  to  understand 
how  students  will  respond  to  different  approaches,  and  time  to  perfect  their 
work. 

We  also  need  to  understand  that  just  as  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  are 
where  most  professional  development  programs  are  designed,  implemented  and  sup- 
ported, the  states  and  the  federal  government  also  have  an  important  stake  in  the 
success  of  this  enterprise — on  improving  the  quality  of  American  education — and 
therefore  can  and  should  do  much  more  to  facilitate  a  new  commitment  to  the  on- 
going professional  development  of  teachers. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  encouraged  by  the  professional  development 
proposal  which  makes  up  Title  II  of  President  Clinton's  legislation  to  reauthorize 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  I  applaud  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary Riley  for  the  commitment  to  professional  development  as  evidenced  in  this 
Title.  It  surely  is  historic.  I  also  applaud  the  Subconunittee,  and  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  giving  prominence  to  this  issue  by  holding  this  hearing  today. 

In  the  course  of  your  deliberations  on  this  measure,  I  believe  you  will  come  to 
share  my  view  that  this  proposal  shows  a  keen  understanding  of  the  complexities 
and  sensitivities  of  the  issue,  and  a  recognition  of  the  real  world  in  which  teachers 
live.  I  also  believe  that  you  wUl  surely  find  important  and  necessary  improvements 
to  make  in  the  legislation.  One  emphasis  that  I  hope  is  not  diminished  in  this  legis- 
lation is  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the  National  Board  for  Pro- 
fessional Teaching  Standards. 

We  are  able  to  undertake  this  important  work  because  of  your  leadership,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  that  of  Senators  Dodd  and  Harkin  and  Chairman  Kennedy,  in  nro- 
viding  federal  matching  funds  to  develop  the  National  Board's  new  system  of  Na- 
tional Board  Certification  and  for  your  continuing  support.  Strong  federal  support 
for  National  Board  Certification  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  our  mission. 
I  also  want  to  thank  Senator  Jeffords  for  his  strong  support,  and  Senator  Kasse- 
baum  in  helping  the  federal  funding  legislation  to  become  law.  To  date  the  Board 
has  raised  close  to  $54  million  to  fund  our  mission,  over  $19  million  of  that  has  been 
in  federal  appropriations. 

The  National  Board  is  a  non-profit  organization  dedicated  to  setting  high  and  rig- 
orous standards  for  experienced  teachers  and  developing  a  voluntary  assessment 
program  to  identify  and  certify  the  highly  accomplished  teachers  who  reside  in  this 
nation's  classrooms  and  whose  daily  labors  all  too  often  go  unrecognized  and 
unrewarded.  It  is  creating  for  the  teaching  profession  a  system  of  advanced  certifi- 
cation much  like  the  systems  already  developed  for  the  medical,  architecture,  and 
accounting  professions.  National  Board  Certification,  when  complete,  will  be  made 
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up  of  some  30  certificates.  We  expect  to  be  launching  the  first  two  certificates  na- 
tionwide this  fall. 

Tlie  institutionalization  of  this  bold  new  program  in  America's  schools — both  pub- 
lic and  private — will  provide  one  of  the  most  important  systemic  reforms  in  edu- 
cation possible  in  our  lifetimes.  But  National  Board  Certification  is  really  much 
more  than  just  the  development  of  national  standards  and  a  certification  program 
for  teachers.  It  recognizes  that  while  state  licensing  of  beginning  teachers  is  essen- 
tial, we  need  a  higher  standard  for  accomplished  teachers  to  seek.  We  need  to  send 
a  signal  to  teachers  that  professional  development  does  not  end  the  day  they  begin 
teaching.  National  Board  Certification  goes  to  the  heart  of  a  quality  education:  the 
quality  of  the  classroom  teacher. 

It  represents  a  new  opportunity  to  rethink  how  the  profession  organizes  itself  for 
the  continuing  growth  and  development  of  its  members,  which  is  essential  if  student 
learning  is  to  improve.  While  the  National  Board's  standards  will  provide  the  learn- 
ing curriculum  for  professional  development  where  none  now  exits,  and  the  assess- 
ment process  will  enable  teachers  to  measure  the  quality  of  their  practice,  the  proc- 
ess for  becoming  a  National  Board  Certified  Teacher  is  itself  designed  to  foster  the 
improvement  ofpractice.  We  know  this  to  be  the  case  from  our  initial  work  with 
candidates  in  the  development  and  testing  of  the  certification  process. 

This  school  year  has  been  one  of  great  excitement  at  the  National  Board,  for  we 
have  been  engaged  in  national  field  tests  of  assessment  packages  for  our  first  two 
certificates:  Early  Adolescence/English  Language  Arts  and  Early  Adolescence/  Gen- 
eralist.  Over  112  school  districts  nationwide,  from  New  York  to  Fairbanks,  which 
employ  165,000  teachers  (8%  of  the  nation's  teachers),  responded  to  our  request  for 
participation  in  our  field  test  network.  Network  participants  review  and  comment 
on  draft  standards.  Volunteers  from  within  the  network  with  experience  teaching 
EngUsh  language  arts  and  with  experience  teaching  more  than  one  subject  (a  gener- 
alist)  to  eany  adolescent  students  (students  ages  11-15)  became  candidates  for  the 
field  tests. 

The  assessment  for  these  two  certificates  includes  a  school  site  portfolio,  a  content 
knowledge  essay  examination,  and  several  assessment  center  exercises.  Candidates 
worked  flirough  the  fall  and  early  winter  forming  their  portfolios.  Just  three  weeks 
ago  they  went  to  26  assessment  centers  throughout  the  country  to  complete  the  re- 
maining portions  of  these  rigorous  assessments. 

The  first  portfolios  require  teachers  to  prepare  videotapes  of  their  instruction, 
analyze  samples  of  their  students'  work,  write  reflective  essays  about  their  teaching, 
and  plan  and  implement  a  curriculum  unit.  The  content  knowledge  section  for  the 
English  language  arts  certificate,  for  example,  includes  exercises  related  to  lit- 
erature, language  variation,  text  selection  and  the  teaching  of  writing.  Assessment 
center  activities  include  a  structured  interview  where  the  candidate  is  asked  to  ex- 
plain and  defend  his  or  her  portfolio,  a  simulated  exercise  in  planning  instruction, 
a  cooperative  group  discussion  exercise,  an  instructional  analysis  exercise,  and  an 
exercise  that  involves  the  candidate  in  the  evaluation  of  student  work  samples.  No 
multiple  choice  items  are  in  the  assessment;  we  are  emphasizing  the  use  oi  knowl- 
edge in  making  judgements  about  how  to  achieve  and  improve  student  learning. 

From  initial  surveys  of  participants  afi/er  the  completion  of  the  portfolio  portion 
of  the  assessment,  we  are  extremely  encouraged  to  find  that  the  process  of  National 
Board  Certification  is  proving  to  be  a  rich  professional  development  experience  for 
teachers.  Consider  these  typical  comments: 

"The  portfolio  development  process  has  caused  me  to  scrutinize  every  aspect  of  my 
teaching." 

"Completing  the  portfolio  has  helped  me  tremendously  as  a  teacher.  By  reviewing 
the  videos  I  can  see  some  things  I  need  to  improve,  and  I  can  see  some  things  that 
are  good.  T^ing  the  time  to  analyze  the  students'  progress  has  been  interesting. 
I  think  every  teacher  should  complete  this  process  at  least  once  every  five  years. 
It  makes  one  stop  and  reevaluate  tne  teaching/learning  process." 

"Working  on  this  portfolio  has  forced  me  to  be  more  reflective  about  my  teaching 
and  student  learning.  Although  the  initial  videotapes  were  difficult  to  view,  I  can 
now  watdi  myself  with  a  critical  eye,  searching  for  other  strengths  and  weaknesses 
in  my  lessons.  I  have  been  challenged  to  analyze  and  evaluate  what  I  do  in  my  daily 
interactions  with  students.  This  has  helped  me  to  make  positive  changes." 

"I  will  be  a  better  teacher  whether  I  receive  this  certification  or  not. 

This  has  been  a  real  growth  process  for  me." 

We  know  that  National  Board  Certification  will  provide  teachers  across  the  coun- 
try with  the  opportunity  to  gauge  their  knowledge  and  skills  against  objective,  peer- 
developed  standards  of  highly  advanced  practice.  The  assessment  processes  are  tools 
for  teacher  learning  and  reflection.  Participating  in  National  Board  Certification  will 
assist  teachers  in  making  adjustments  and  improvements  in  their  practice.  Clearly, 
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National  Board  Certification  is  an  extraordinarily  useful  professional  development 
experience. 

I  believe  strongly  that  all  teachers  in  our  schools  should  have  access  to  knowledge 
about  National  Board  Certification  and  should  be  encouraged  and  supported  by  the 
svstem — by  their  peers,  by  administrators,  by  school  boards,  the  legislatures,  and 
the  governors,  to  consider  preparing  for  and  participating  in  National  Board  Certifi- 
cation. The  legislation  before  you  recognizes  the  importance  of  this  by  including  lan- 
guage under  the  authorized  activities  sections. 

As  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  I  am  already  a  step  ahead  of  this  legislation.  I 
set  up  a  statewide  "Friends  of  the  National  Board"  committee  to  come  up  with  ap- 
propriate incentives  and  ways  National  Board  Certification  could  be  encouraged  and 
used  in  the  state.  The  conunittee's  recommendations  have  been  adopted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  included  in  its  proposed  budget.  They  include  paying  the 
assessment  fee  of  every  candidate  in  the  state,  providing  up  to  five  days  release 
time  for  each  candidate  to  prepare  for  and  sit  for  the  certification,  and  providing 
to  each  successful  candidate  a  one  time  bonus  of  $5,000. 

Other  states  and  localities  have  begun  to  take  action  as  well.  Iowa,  Oklahoma, 
and  New  Mexico  have  portability  provisions  such  that  a  National  Board  certified 
teacher  can  come  into  the  state  and  teach  without  Jumping  through  new  licensure 
hoops.  Oklahoma,  Mississippi,  and  Colorado  are  looking  at  incentives  options  rang- 
ing from  fee  payments,  to  tonuses,  to  advancement  on  the  salary  schedule.  New 
Mexico  has  appropriated  funds  to  pay  for  candidates'  fees.  Iowa  has  made  funds 
available  for  fee  defrayal.  Kentucky  is  looking  at  Board  certification  in  conjunction 
with  reform  of  its  Ucensure/certification  scheme. 

Fairfax  County  in  Virginia  is  counting  National  Board  Certification  as  fulfilling 
one  half  of  the  continuing  education  credits  required  for  teachers  in  the  county  to 
become  recertified.  Rochester,  New  York  will  reimburse  the  fees  for  National  Board 
Certification  to  any  teacher  who  completes  the  process  and  successful  completion 
will  be  considered  as  a  special  qualification  for  lead  teacher  eligibility. 

The  National  Board  is  delighted  with  these  early  activities  and  looks  forward  to 
working  with  states  and  localities  as  professional  development  funds  are  made 
available  through  this  legislation.  I  would  like  to  underscore  that  at  the  center  of 
our  work,  one  principle  is  fundamental.  The  decision  to  sit  for  certification  must  be 
voluntary.  We  are  committed  to  that  proposition  and  will  op^ase  any  efforts  at  any 
level  to  require  a  teacher  or  teachers  to  acquire  a  National  Board  certificate  to  re- 
tain their  job. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  exciting  times  for  the  National  Board. 
We  are  at  this  point  because  of  your  leadership  and  support  and  because  of  the  sup- 

S)ort  from  many  other  members  of  Congress,  President  Clinton,  Secretary  Riley  and 
brmer  Secretary  Lamar  Alexander,  governors,  state  legislators,  leaders  of  business 
and  education,  and  a  growing  body  oi  teachers  throughout  this  land. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  saying  that  of  all  the  issues  I  have  been  involved  with 
in  public  service  the  last  twenty  years,  the  National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching 
Standards  has  more  potential  for  dramatically  improving  the  quality  of  teaching  ana 
our  children's  learning  than  anything  else  I  have  seen. 
I  thank  you. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Argie  K.  Johnson 

Good  morning  Chairman  Pell  and  members  of  the  subcommittee.  I  am  Argie  John- 
son, general  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Public  Schools.  I  am  very  pleased  to  tes- 
tify today  on  the  critical  role  professional  development  plays  in  education  reform, 
in  general  and  in  the  improvement  of  urban  education  m  particular.  Additionally, 
it  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  testify  before  my  Senator,  Senator  Paul  Simon.  Senator 
Simon's  commitment  to  education  and  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  children  of  Chi- 
cago are  very  reassuring  to  those  of  us  in  the  field  who  have  devoted  our  careers 
to  improving  the  educational  opportunities  for  disadvantaged  children. 

As  general  superintendent  of^  schools  in  Chicago,  I  am  the  educational  leader  of 
a  $2.7  billion  school  system  that  serves  409,999  children  in  553  schools  and  employs 
a  staff  of  just  over  40,500.  Nearly  80  percent  of  our  student  come  from  low-income 
families. 

Before  coming  to  Chicago  in  August  1993,  I  was  a  deputy  chancellor  for  instruc- 
tion of  the  New  York  Public  Schools,  an  enterprise  with  a  budget  in  excess  of  $7 
billion,  serving  almost  1  million  children  in  1,035  schools. 

I  received  a  bachelor's  degree  in  Biology  from  Johnson  C.  Smith  University,  a 
master's  degree  in  Science  Education  from  Long  Island  University  and  another  mas- 
ter's degree  in  Supervision  and  Administration  from  Baruch  College.  And,  I  am  cur- 
rently a  doctoral  candidate  at  Columbia  University's  Teacher  College.  This  edu- 
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cational  background,  coupled  with  my  more  than  26  vears  in  education,  have  led 
me  to  be  a  strong  advocate  for  children  and  professional  development  for  staff. 

I  received  a  bachelor's  degree  in  Biology  from  Johnson  C.  Smith  University,  a 
master's  degree  in  Science  Education  from  Long  Island  University  and  another  mas- 
ter's degree  in  supervision  and  Administration  from  Baruch  College.  And,  I  am  cur- 
rently a  doctoral  candidate  at  Columbia  University's  Teachers  College.  This  edu- 
cational background,  coupled  with  my  more  than  26  years  in  education,  have  led 
me  to  be  a  strong  advocate  for  children  and  professional  development  for  staff. 

First,  I  strongly  support  and  agree  with  the  priorities  established  by  President 
Clinton  in  his  recommendation  to  the  committee  on  the  reauthorization  of  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Within  ESEA,  the  highest  priority  must  be  the 
title  1  program  for  disadvantaged  children,  including  the  F.L.  89-313  program.  Fol- 
lowing closely  behind  the  program  for  children,  must  be  professional  development. 
It  is  commendable  for  the  administration  to  place  these  two  initiatives  as  the  first 
two  titles  of  the  reauthorization. 

However  allow  me  to  make  myself  clear,  although  iunds  available  from  Chapter 
2  has  significantly  dwindled  over  the  past  years,  Chicago's  public  schools  have  still 
been  able  to  put  these  monies  to  good  use.  1  and  many  of  my  educational  colleagues, 
from  the  Great  City  Schools  feel  that  professional  development  should  be  an  even 
high  priority. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  most  important  as(>ect  of  education  is  what  happens 
between  a  student  and  a  teacher.  Supporting  this  crucial  relationship  has  the  f>ower 
to  make  a  significant  difference  in  student  academic  achievement. 

Yet,  there  is  a  growing,  critical  chasm  between  today's  students  and  teachers.  Our 
student  body  is  very  duferent  from  that  of  the  past.  They  live  in  a  world  that  is 
much  more  affected  by  diversity,  technological  advances,  and  a  rapidly  changing  en- 
vironment that  demands  higher  order  thinking  skills  instead  of  a  fact — recall  abil- 
ity. 

Today's  students  are  often  in  classrooms  with  teachers  who  have  been  taught  to 
provide  instruction  to  students  of  the  past.  Our  aging  school  staff  are  often  special- 
ists in  teaching  methods  that  no  longer  match  our  current  students  or  required  skill 
ability. 

The  gap  can  be  closed.  In  order  to  provide  world  class  education  to  our  Nation's 
children,  we  must  reinvest  in  the  professional  development  of  our  teachers,  other 
school  staff  and  administrators.  Investing  in  the  professional  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  those  who  provide  instruction,  guidance  and  nurturance  means  investing  in 
students.  The  return  on  this  investment  will  provide  dividends  of  student  success 

Let  me  caution  you,  though,  that  effective  professional  development  must  be  sys- 
temic. It  must  reach  every  classroom  across  the  country.  We  must  find  ways  to  in- 
corporate training  into  the  regular  school  day.  This  multilevel  development  must 
stress  high  expectations  and  standards  for  learning  for  all  students.  It  must  move 
from  providing  for  school  district  concerns,  to  addressing  local  school  needs  and  fi- 
nally, to  meeting  the  professional  development  plan  for  each  teacher.  It  must  en- 
courage and  facilitate  professional  networks  for  sharing  among  staff.  And,  it  must 
bring  the  best  practices  and  knowledge  of  exemplary  programs  to  each  classroom. 

Finally,  a  few  provisions  of  ESEA  Title  II  deserve  special  attention.  I  strongly 
support  the  requirement  that  80  percent  of  the  local  funds  be  expended  for  profes- 
sional development  of  local  school-level  personnel.  These  are  the  front-line  people 
who  directly  affect  the  lives  of  our  children.  This  is  where  the  emphasis  in  profes- 
sional development  must  be  placed. 

Additionally,  as  a  science  major  and  a  former  scientist,  I  bring  a  unique  perspec- 
tive on  some  of  the  bill's  requirements.  Flexibility  is  needed  to  address  the  pre-de- 
termined  set-asides  in  the  administration's  bill  for  math  and  science  professional  de- 
velopment. With  up  to  nine  core  academic  subject  areas  have  been  identified  as  crit- 
ical to  the  National  Education  Goals  in  your  recent  Goals  2000  legislation,  there 
may  not  be  a  need  to  prioritize  math  and  science  professional  development  every 
year,  especially  with  periodic  Department  of  Energy  and  National  Science  Founda- 
tion funding  in  these  areas.  We  need  to  have  the  flexibility  to  meet  the  professional 
development  needs  that  are  derived  from  the  required  (ustrict-wide  needs  assess- 
ment to  title  II  without  an  overriding  set-aside  for  one  subject  over  another. 

Also,  allow  me  to  suggest  that  one-third  local  matching  share  required  under  title 
II  is  unnecessary.  The  important  point  is  that  the  title  II  professional  development 
activities  be  coordinated  with  our  district-wide  program,  our  title  I  and  other  ESEA 
programs  and  our  Goals  2000  plans.  The  use  of^ title  I,  title  VII  or  Goals  2000  funds 
to  match  title  11  could  become  purely  an  accounting  procedure.  The  integration  of 
all  of  these  program  plans  is  the  critical  element  to  achieving  broad-based  profes- 
sional development  in  our  schools. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this  priority  program  with  you  today. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Elaine  H.  Hairston 

It  is,  indeed,  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today  to  share  my  thoughts  on  the  role 
of  higher  education  in  professional  development  for  this  nation's  elementary,  middle 
and  high  school  teachers  and  how  important  it  is  to  maintain  higher  education's 
participation  in  the  Eisenhower  Program  which  you  are  now  considering  for  re-au- 
thorization. 

I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  State  Hi^er  Education  Executive  Officers  organi- 
zation and  as  Qiancellor  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Regents.  I  am  privileged  to  serve  one 
of  this  nation's  largest  and  most  comprehensive  higher  education  systems  enrolling 
over  500,000  students  on  65  public  campuses  and  70  private  higher  education  insti- 
tutions. 

Let  me  first  say  that  the  Eisenhower  Program  is  one  of  government's  right  ap- 
proaches to  addressing  the  improvement  of  mathematics  and  science  education  in 
the  nation's  schools.  R  has  provided  the  means  for  thousands  of  teachers  to  help 
the  nation's  children  better  explore  their  world — a  world  which  increasingly  de- 
mands, at  minimum,  scientifically  literate  citizens  and,  at  best,  rewards  with  eco- 
nomic benefits  those  who  can  master  its  mathematical,  technological  and  scientific 
secrets. 

In  Ohio,  there  is  a  decades  long  history  of  collaboration  between  primary/second- 
ary and  higher  education.  We  view  education  as  a  continuum  and  as  a  partnership. 
We  want  our  universities  to  be  engaged  in  partnership  with  schools  lor  improve- 
ment and  we  see  the  Eisenhower  Program  as  a  vital  piece  of  Ohio's  plan  to  reform 
education  and  revitalize  our  teachers.  It  creates  an  opportunity  to  try  new  ideas, 
bring  faculty  and  teachers  in  the  same  discipline  together  and  encourage  change. 

Today,  I  want  to  share  with  you  some  thoughts  about  the  importance  of  the  Eisen- 
hower ftngram  in  bringing  together  teachers,  faculty  and  others  in  a  fully  collabo- 
rative partnership  for  renewal  and  change.  I  will  ask  for  your  support  in  keeping 
higher  education  in  the  re-authorized  Title  11  of  the  Elementary  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  at  the  current  level  of  participation;  I  will  ask  that  the  new  law  enable 
us  to  maintain  the  momentum  in  mathematics  and  science  education;  and  I  will  ask 
for  a  continuation  of  administrative  and  evaluation  money  for  higher  education 
costs. 

We  believe  that  fundamental  curricular  change  and  appropriate  teacher  develop- 
ment flows  from  a  collegial  relationship  between  teachers  in  the  schools  and  fac- 
ulties in  colleges  and  universities.  For  example,  with  state  fiinds  in  the  early  1980's 
we  began  to  Unk  teachers  with  faculty  in  English  departments  to  improve  the  teach- 
ing of  writing;  we  had  such  success  that  we  expanded  to  mathematics  and,  then, 
with  the  help  of  Eisenhower  funds,  to  science.  We  created  environments  of  sustained 
collegiahty  and  support  that  had  sufficient  intensity  and  duration  to  be  truly  bene- 
ficial. We  went  beyond  Colleges  of  Education  to  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  One 
of  our  most  successful  projects  involves  a  Professor  of  Physics  at  Case  Western  Re- 
serve University  who  has  worked  with  hundreds  of  Ohio  teachers. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  these  partnerships  between  higher  education  faculty  and 
elementaiy/secondary  education  teachers  are  real  partnerships  based  on  teacher 
needs  and  faculty  resources  and  its  benefits  are  two-fold.  Teachers  certainly  gain 
in  obvious  ways  but  faculty  in  our  colleges  and  universities  also  learn  a  great  deal 
about  the  nature  of  the  world  of  the  elementary,  middle  and  high  school  teachers — 
a  world  in  which  out-dated  equipment  and  textbooks  (or  little  to  none  at  all),  crowd- 
ed classrooms  and  unmotivated  students  are  a  reality  for  many. 

There  are  some  people  who  suggest  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  way 
we  prepare  our  teachers.  Some  suggest  that  our  Colleges  of^Education  are  out  of 
touch  or  out  of  date.  They  question  why  we  need  an  Eisenhower  Program  to  contin- 
ually provide  teacher  professional  development,  suggesting  that  if  something  dif- 
ferent had  been  done  at  our  universities  that  such  expenditure  of  funds  in  later 
years  would  not  be  necessary.  The  fact  is  that  there  will  always  be  a  need  for  profes- 
sional development  for  teachers  to  keep  them  abreast  of  ev'jr-changing  knowledge 
in  their  disciplines;  to  give  them  training  in  the  technological  changes  which  are  sig- 
nificantly impacting  what  goes  on  in  classrooms;  and  generally  to  renew  and  revital- 
ize the  minds  and  souls  of  our  nations's  teachers.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  place 
where  this  kind  of  renewal  should  go  on  is  on  our  campuses  where  the  partnerships 
between  those  who  teach  at  all  levels  can  learn  from  each  other. 

If  you  crave  change  in  the  way  your  children  are  taught  and  if  you  hope  to  meet 
the  educational  goals  set  for  this  country  in  the  year  2000  and  beyond,  the  way  to 
do  that  is  to  create  a  climate  for  change.  The  Eisenhower  Program  provides  that 
climate,  encouraging  both  short-term  and  long-term  benefits,  bringing  together 
those  who  teach  at  all  educational  levels. 
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In  Ohio,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  higher  education's  leadership  and  funding  with- 
in the  Eisenhower  Program  has  fostered  collaboration  in  many  ways:  (1)  To  expand 
the  partnership  with  Qie  Ohio  Department  of  Education*  (2)  To  leverage  external 
dollars  as  matdiing  ^nds;  (3)  To  create  a  substantive  working  partnership  with  the 
National  Science  Foundation  State  Systemic  Initiative  Grant  which  has  been  in 

Elace  during  the  past  two  years.  Last  year,  52%  of  the  Eisenhower  projects  funded 
ad  close  ties  to  our  State  Systemic  Imtiative  Grant.  Staff  from  each  of  these  feder- 
ally-fiinded  programs  work  closely  together,  and  (4)  To  involve  representatives  from 
business  and  industry  in  math  and  science  education  issues. 

I  will  share  a  few  statistics  with  you  to  give  you  just  a  sense  of  the  use  of  the 
higher  education  Eisenhower  dollars  in  Ohio.  Last  year,  23  of  Ohio's  colleges  and 
universities  shared  $2,160,052  in  Eisenhower  dollars.  Almost  4,000  teachers  worked 
with  faculty  in  these  23  higher  education  institutions  to  participate  in  the  kind  of 
professional  development  activities  which  can  truly  make  a  difference — coursework, 
seminars,  field  trips,  summer  camps  and  extensive  follow-up  during  the  school  year. 
Since  1985  about  15,500  Ohio  teachers  have  participated  in  higher  education  spon- 
sored professional  development  activities.  Tney  learned  about  mathematics  and 
science  and  technology  and  they  learned  new  ways  to  engage  the  minds  of  young 
people.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  significant  effort  is  being  given  to  reaching  young 
women  and  minorities  and  those  who  have  not  historically  been  well  represented 
in  the  study  of  mathematics  and  science.  Sometimes  what  they  learned  was  that  the 
role  of  a  teacher  goes  beyond  standing  at  the  head  of  the  class  and  lecturing.  The 
teacher  can  also  be  a  "guide  on  the  side,  instead  of  a  sage  on  the  stage" — the  goal 
is  the  personal  engagement  of  the  student.  Teachers  are  learning  some  alternate 
ways  to  assess  learning.  Noisy  classrooms  can  be  creative  ones  where  students  work 
in  small  groups  or  teams  on  a  common  project.  And  they  learn  that  technology  can 
open  and  excite  young  minds  as  well  as  assist  in  data  needs. 

As  you  give  thoughtful  consideration  to  the  reauthorization  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  and  the  future  of  the  Eisenhower  Program,  I  would  ask 
that  you  consider  that  these  changes  have  been  led  and  stimulated  by  the  colleges 
and  universities  and  that  it  is  important  for  them  to  have  a  continued  stake  in  the 
success  of  our  nation's  schools.  The  Eisenhower  Program  is  a  way  to  do  it.  Our  expe- 
rience indicates  that  the  active  participation  of  each  states's  higher  education  over- 
sight agency  in  collaboration  with  the  state  agency  for  elementary  and  secondary 
ecmcation  and  the  many  other  constituencies  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
meet  professional  development  needs  and  to  create  long-term,  systemic  change. 

I  would  ask  that  Eisenhower  money  for  higher  education  agency  grants  to  colleges 
and  universities  not  be  eliminated  or  reduced  substantially.  Higher  education  needs 
to  actively  participate  in  order  to  remain  viable  participants  in  educational  reform. 
We  would,  hope  that  our  involvement  continue  undiminished  in  the  new  Eisenhower 
Professional  Development  Program.  The  current  Eisenhower  Program  75/25%  split 
between  elementary/secondary  education  and  higher  education  would  enable  us  to 
remfdn  active  participants  in  important  reform  and  collaborative  activities.  We 
would  also  ask  that  the  momentum  already  in  place  in  mathematics  and  science  re- 
form continue,  and  I  understand  that  proposed  language  would  do  so.  We  need  to 
continue  the  administrative  and  evaluation  dollars  lor  higher  education  agencies  to 
get  the  job  done.  Clarification  about  the  specific  percentage  allocated  to  state  higher 
education  £igencies  for  administration  will  be  appreciated. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  share  these  thoughts  and  concerns 
with  you.  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Statement  of  the  American  Chemical  Society 

The  American  Chemical  Society  (ACS)  appreciates  the  Committee's  efforts  to  im- 
prove upon  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA),  and  would  like 
to  offer  some  comments  regarding  ESEA's  reauthorizing  legislation  embodied  in  the 
Improving  America's  Schools  Act  (H.R.6). 

HIGH-POVERTY  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

The  ACS  supports  the  Administration's  proposal  directing  Title  I  funds  to  school 
districts  and  schools  with  large  concentrations  of  low-income  students.  The  Societ^s 
long-standing  commitment  to  quality  science  education  for  students  from 
underrepresented  groups  and  its  efforts  to  increase  their  participation  in  the 
sciences  are  important  priorities  for  the  ACS.  One  crucial  factor  in  attracting  these 
students  to  the  sciences  is  the  importance  of  helping  them  acquire  strong  math 
skills  at  the  elementary  school  level.  The  supplemental  programs  focusing  on  reme- 
dial mathematics  and  reading  skills  supported  by  Title  I  would  help  develop  the 
solid,  basic  skills  which  would  enable  these  students  to  progress  to  a  higher  level 
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of  learning,  including  the  sciences.  Since  a  disproportionate  number  of  minority  stu- 
dents live  in  low-income  school  districts,  directing  the  money  to  these  high-poverty 
areas  should  help  to  raise  these  students'  skills  in  the  core  subjects. 

The  American  Chemical  Society  contends  that  concentrating  these  funds  would  fa- 
cilitate enduring  improvements.  For  many  years,  the  Title  I  mnding  mechanism  has 
spread  thinly  and  widely  the  federal  support  for  compensatory  education.  The  pro- 
gram, on  average,  has  achieved  modest  oenefits  that  nave  not  been  sustained  over 
time  according  to  recent  studies  of  the  program,  including  the  1993  RAND's  Insti- 
tute on  Education  and  Training  Report,  "Federal  Policy  Options  for  Improving  the 
Education  of  Low-Income  Students."  Consequently,  the  Society  recommends  that 
Congress  adopt  a  strategy  that  favors  "depth  over  breadth." 

The  ACS  is  convincedthat  Quality  education  is  central  to  U.S.  economic  competi- 
tiveness in  the  global  marketplace  and  that  quality  education  will  continue  to  elude 
this  Nation  unless  the  lack  of  educational  opportunities  in  the  high-poverty  commu- 
nities is  addressed.  For  these  reasons,  the  ACS  concludes  that  concentrating  Title 
I  funds  and  directing  them  at  low-income  areas  would  be  an  important  step  m  this 
direction  and  recommends  that  the  Committee  give  greater  financial  support  to  the 
educational  needs  of  children  in  hi^-poverty  schools. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE  EDUCATION  PRIORITY 

The  American  Chemical  Society  also  would  like  to  comment  on  the  proposed 
refocusing  of  the  Eisenhower  Program  to  support  all  core  academic  subjects  rather 
than  just  mathematics  and  science,  as  it  was  aesigned  to  do.  The  Society  has  serious 
concerns  about  expanding  the  scope  of  the 

Program.  Although  appreciative  of  the  legislative  intent  to  focus  resources  on 
teacher  development,  the  ACS  believes  that  tne  proposed  Title  II  would  undermine 
the  expressed  purpose  of  the  "National  Education  Goals"  which  the  Goals  2000: 
Educate  America  Act  codified:  "By  the  year  2000,  United  States  students  wiU  be 
first  in  the  world  in  mathematics  and  science  achievement"  and  ".  .  .  math  and 
science  education  will  be  strengthened  throughout  the  system,  especially  in  the 
earlv  grades." 

These  aspirations  demand  long-term  investment.  The  current  Title  11  program  has 
delivered  positive  results  through  its  support  of  teacher  development  and  its 
leveraging  of  local  funds  to  promote  larger  reform  efforts  in  science  and  mathe- 
matics emication.  The  revised  Program,  by  supporting  all  "core"  academic  subjects, 
risks  compromising  the  commitment  to  mathematics  and  science  literacy  and 
achievement  and,  thus,  dilutes  the  gains  which  have  been  made  in  these  areas. 

The  ACS  urges  Congress  to  ensure  that,  at  the  very  least,  funding  for  science  and 
mathematics  education  under  the  restructured  Eisenhower  Program — both  the  na- 
tional and  the  state  grant  components — not  fall  below  the  level  currently  devoted 
to  mathematics  and  science  proCTams.  Additionally,  the  Society  recommends  that 
Congress  direct  the  Secretary  of  Education  to  give  greater  attention  to  science  and 
mathematics  activities  when  the  Secretary  determines  the  grants  that  the  Eisen- 
hower National  Program  will  support.  This  action  would  demonstrate  congressional 
support  for  improvements  in  these  areas  and  recognize  that  there  is  progress  yet 
to  be  made. 

EQUITY  IN  EDUCATION 

The  Society  applauds  the  legislative  intent  of  H.R.6  to  promote  educational  access 
and  eqpiity  for  female  students  and  other  underrepresented  groups  by  ensuring  the 
incorporation  of  teaching  and  learning  practices  reflecting  tnese  concerns  into  the 
programs  to  train  teachers,  counselors,  administrators,  and  other  school  personnel. 
Furthermore,  the  ACS  commends  the  reviving  of  the  Women's  Educational  Equity 
Act  grant  program  to  develop  and  disseminate  model  programs,  curricula  and  mate- 
rials, and  the  establishing  of  a  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Education  for 
Gender  Equity  to  oversee  gender  equity  policies  and  activities  in  the  Department's 
programs.  Retaining  femtue  students  and  increasing  the  participation  of  other 
underrepresented  groups  in  the  mathematics,  science,  and  engineering  fields  are 
priorities  for  the  American  Chemical  Society.  The  ACS  believes  that  these  provisions 
will  further  foster  educational  access  for  all  students. 

SERVICING  AND  PREPARING  TEACHERS — ^THE  LINKAGE  BETWEEN  PRESERVICE  AND  IN- 
SERVICE  PROGRAMS 

The  ACS  strongly  recommends  that  Congress  include  in  the  Conference  Report  on 
the  ESEA  reauthorization  (Part  A — Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Professional  Develop- 
ment Program)  specific  language  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  linkage  be- 
tween in-service  curricular  innovations  and  preservice  programs;  thereby,  providing 
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leadership  for  a  crucial  component  of  education  reform.  Although  the  Society  is  very 
supportive  of  in-service  programs,  the  ACS  also  believes  that  it  is  critical  to  intro- 
duce reform  at  the  earlier  preservice  level — before  college  or  university  students  be- 
come certified  as  teachers.  Only  changes  at  the  preservice  level  will  produce  fun- 
damental improvements  because  progress  at  that  level  will  impact  all  future  teach- 
ers, not  just  the  present  teachers  who  benefit  from  in-service  enhancement  pro- 
grams. Currently,  most  curricular  innovations  developed  to  enhance  science  instruc- 
tion at  the  precollege  level  are  targeted  for  in-service  enhancement  programs  and 
not  designed  to  impact  the  preservice  curriculum.  Since  colleges  and  universities  re- 
ceive many  in-service  enhancement  grants,  Congress  must  encourage  these  institu- 
tions to  establish  procedures  whereby  the  methods,  the  curricula,  and  the  technical 
resources  that  are  developed  as  part  of  these  grants  are  incorporated  into  the 
preservice  programs  of  future  teachers. 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  TO  SUPPLEMENT,  NOT  TO  SUPPLANT  STATE  EXPENDITURES 

Finally,  the  American  Chemical  Society  supports  the  legislative  intent  for  ESEA 
funds — especially  Title  11  dollars — to  supplement  the  amount  which  state  and  local 
authorities  have  allotted  for  the  programs  for  teachers,  not  to  supplant  state  spend- 
ing on  such  activities.  Over  the  years,  many  state  and  local  officials  have  admitted 
that  in  times  of  budget  crisis,  in-service  programs  have  been  among  the  first  items 
to  be  cut  from  state  budgets  because  the  states  could  still  rely  on  receiving  some 
type  of  federal  funding.  Requiring  these  funds  to  be  supplemental  should  increase 
the  monies  available  for  teacher  enhancement  programs,  rather  than  just  produce 
a  simple  shift  in  the  source  of  funding  from  the  state  to  the  federal  level. 

The  Society  also  recommends  that  Congress  encourage  state  and  local  authorities 
to  establish  committees  of  science  teachers,  working  with  cognizant  administrators, 
to  determine  the  science  projects  and  activities  that  deserve  Title  11  funds.  Having 
local,  regional,  or  statewide  science  teacher  committees  actively  participating  in  the 
selection  process  will  ensure  the  funding  of  innovative  projects  that  will  serve  the 
needs  of  tne  students. 

The  American  Chemical  Society  with  its  membership  of  150,000  chemical  sci- 
entists and  engineers  stands  ready  to  assist  you  in  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 
If  there  are  any  questions  regarding  our  concerns  and  recommendations,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Hatfield 

Mr.  Chairman: 

Success  stories  in  education  exist  all  around  us.  Yet,  we  clearly  have  more  to  do. 
Through  efforts  like  Goals  2000,  School-To-Work,  technology  initiatives  and  others, 
this  Subcommittee  will  craft  a  myriad  of  programs  which  wUl  serve  to  enhance  the 
federal  role  in  education.  While  I  welcome  the  innovation  contained  in  these  new 
programs,  I  am  concerned  that  we  not  be  quick  to  throw  out  the  tried  and  true  pro- 
grams which  have  yielded  strong  results  and  are  progressing  towards  reform.One 
such  success  story  is  the  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Mathematics  and  Science  Program, 
the  focus  of  S.  1267,  legislation  I  introduced  early  in  the  103rd  Congress. 

We  need  to  listen  to  the  practitioners,  the  front  liners,  the  teachers  themselves, 
and  hear  their  needs.  They  wiU  teU  you  that  they  regard  the  Eisenhower  Program 
as  one  of  the  most  beneficial  of  all  the  Federal  education  programs.  Not  only  is  this 
the  case  from  secondary  math  and  science  teachers  but  also  from  vast  numbers  of 
elementary  and  middle  school  teachers.  This  appreciation  stems  from  the  fact  that 
the  major  portion  of  funding  under  the  Eisenhower  program  is  directed  ri^t  into 
classroom  uses. 

In  addition  to  the  tannble  improvements  the  program  makes  possible,  there  is  a 
significant  psychological  lift  from  the  availability  oi  these  funds.  Many  experienced 
elementary  teachers  say  that  for  the  first  time  in  their  careers,  they  are  able  to  take 
part  in  programs  that  not  only  turn  them  on  to  teaching  math  and  science  but  also 
turn  their  students  on  to  doing  math  and  science. 

If  the  input  from  teachers  is  examined,  we  find  that  the  three  pronged  approach 
built  into  the  program  has  proven  to  be  extremely  effective.  The  district  programs, 
state  initiatives,  and  higher  education  efforts  each  make  their  own  unique  contribu- 
tion to  professional  development.  Eisenhower  is  now  making  a  measurable  impact, 
and  the  enthusiasm  that  is  being  stimulated  among  our  teachers  bodes  well  for  the 
future.  We  cannot  be  too  impatient,  this  is  not  an  instantaneous  process.  There  is 
still  much  to  do. 

Therefore,  I  urge  caution  in  making  any  major  change  in  focus  in  Eisenhower.  I 
do  not  oppose  a  major  new  initiative  in  professional  development,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  see  it  come  at  the  expense  of  a  successful  program  which  produces  real  results. 
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The  achievement  of  the  program  is  a  powerful  argument  for  continuing  it  with 
minor  changes.  This  success  is  documented  in  the  report,  The  Eisenhower  Mathe- 
matics and  Science  Education  Program:  An  Enabling  Resource  For  Reform,  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Education  in  1991,  and  the  Federal  Coordinating  Council  for 
&ience,  Engineering  and  Technology's  report  entitled  The  Federal  Investment  in 
Science,  Mathematics,  Engineering,  and  Technology  Education:  Where  Now?  What 
Next?  issued  in  1993.  As  is  pointed  out  emphatically  in  the  former  report,  drastic 
change  is  not  warranted.  Ratner,  we  need  to  guarantee  that  successful  programs  al- 
ready under  way  will  continue  to  receive  adequate  support. 

Those  arguing  for  diange  note  that  funding  levels  for  professional  development 
are  inadequate.  Funding  is  inadeauate,  but  incorporating  six  other  subiects  with  a 
little  over  twice  the  money  will  mauce  it  even  more  inadequate  and  even  less  focused. 
The  Department  of  Education  study,  conducted  by  SRI  International,  clearly  states: 
"Do  not  broaden  the  range  of  targeted  subject  areas  beyond  mathematics  and 
science  ...  It  is  always  a  possibility  that  the  program  will  become  a  more 
broadly  focused  staff  development  initiative  (in  fact,  this  proposal  was  among 
the  Department  of  Education's  recommendations  several  years  ago).  However, 
the  findings  reported  here  suggest  that  one  of  the  most  powerful  features  of  the 
current  program  structure  is  the  fact  that  it  targets  resources  exclusively  on 
mathematics  and  science  education.  By  retaining  tnis  focus,  the  program  guar- 
antees that  these  subject  areas  receive  attention,  and  that  they  are  not  treated 
in  a  trade-off  relationship  with  all  other  areas  of  the  curriculum  in  competition 
for  staff  development  resources." 

"DO  NOT  BROADEN  THE  RANGE— RETAIN  THIS  FOCUS— TARGET  RE- 
SOURCES" These  are  powerful  statements  which  support  the  pleas  of  our  teachers. 
And  the  pleas  are  not  coming  from  teachers  alone.  At  another  recent  hearing  on  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the  Superintend- 
ent of  New  York  City  schools  asked  that  the  Eisenhower  Math  and  Science  program 
be  left  intact.  Since  math  and  science  are  treated  as  a  separate  goal  in  Goals  2000, 
it  would  be  quite  reasonable  to  treat  them  separately  in  a  professional  development 
bill.  A  combination  of  the  purposes  in  Goals  2000  with  the  current  Eisenhower  Math 
and  Science  Program  should  result  in  a  strong  initiative  toward  systemic  reform. 
Goals  2000  calls  for  planning.  The  Eisenhower  program  provides  for  implementa- 
tion. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  what  I  propose  to  do.  First,  I  am  supportive  of  professional 
development  for  all  areas.  I  intena  to  introduce  legislation  in  the  coming  weeks 
which  Duilds  on  S.  1267  and  proposes  to  maintain  the  current  Eisenhowerprogram 
as  it  currently  is  within  the  overall  structure  of  professional  development.  The  fund- 
ing mechanism  will  maintain  the  math  science  priority  with  a  provision  for  growth 
as  the  funding  for  the  entire  professional  development  program  grows. 

The  funding  mechanism  provides  for  a  protective  floor  and  growth  in  math  and 
science  education,  the  Eisenhower  Regional  Consortia,  and  the  national  programs. 
For  any  amount  over  $650  miUion  for  the  total  professional  development  program, 
money  available  to  the  other  subjects  will  increase  faster  than  math  and  science. 
The  result  could  be  that  as  the  other  subjects  get  their  standards  finished,  more 
money  will  be  available  to  implement  them.  The  percentage  allocation  of  State 
math-science  funds  will  remain  the  same,  thus  assuring  that  the  effective  local. 
State,  and  higher  education  programs  can  be  continued.  The  increase  in  funding  for 
the  National  Consortia  and  national  programs  is  essential  due  to  the  increased  de- 
mand for  better  assessment  procedures  and  coordination  of  programs  included  in 
this  legislation. 

My  legislation  also  adds  two  new  components  to  Eisenhower.  One  called  "Science 
Start"  addresses  a  program  recommended  by  the  Expert  Panel  for  the  recent 
FCCSET  report  and^  was  contained  in  the  original  Excellence  in  Mathematics, 
Science  and  Technology  Education  Act  which  became  law  in  1990.  This  is  a  dem- 
onstration program  as  providing  for  the  training  of  Head  Start  teachers  in  science 
instruction  for  use  in  Head  Start  classrooms.  It  is  my  hope  to  replicate,  on  a  na- 
tional level,  a  program  in  place  at  Marylhurst  College  in  my  own  state  of  Oregon. 
Marylhurst,  under  the  direction  of  President  Nancy  Wilgenbusch,  hosts  a  four  week 
Head  Start  Summer  Institute  which  nurtures  Head  Start  educators  in  the  teaching 
of  science.  The  program  generates  a  partnership  between  Head  Start,  local  colleges, 
and  community  resources  to  stimulate  children's  interest  in  science. 

The  other  program  included  in  my  legislation  is  the  "Elementary  Mathematics 
and  Science  Equipment  Act  of  1993".  This  legislation  provides  small  grants  to 
schools  for  the  purchase  of  "^ands-on"  elementaiy  science  equipment.  The  primary 
thrust  of  the  Eisenhower  Math-Science  program  is  professional  development.  There 
is  a  critical  need  for  materials  in  order  to  improve  mathematics  and  science  instruc- 
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tion.  This  legislation,  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Senate  previously  as  part  of 
the  OERI  reauthorization,  is  a  key  element  in  mathematics  and  science  education 
reform.  This  provision  was  recently  dropped  in  conference  with  the  House,  as  were 
other  small  programs  added  to  the  OERI  reauthorization — I  am  anxious  to  pursue 
its  final  passage. 

Finally,  my  legislation  includes  several  refinements  to  the  Eisenhower  program 
itself — fine  tuning  based  on  input  from  educators  throughout  the  country.  My  bill 
places  a  priority  on  elementary  programs,  opens  competition  for  funds  to  consortia 
and  public-private  eflbrts,  and  strengthens  the  recruiting  and  retraining  of  the 
undeserved  and  underrepresented.  These  improvements  coordinate  very  well  with 
the  Goals  2000  legislation. 

Once  again,  the  strongest  argument  that  I  can  give  for  my  legislation  is  that  we 
have  a  system  in  place  that  is  working  quite  well.  In  our  quest  to  meet  emerging 
needs,  we  should  build  on  our  successes  and  not  eliminate  our  foundation.  The  Ei- 
senhower Program  is  the  single  largest  federal  eflbrt  in  pre  k-12  science  and  math 
education  and  it  is  the  only  program  within  the  Department  of  Education  devoted 
to  these  critical  subject  matters.  If  we  dilute  it  now,  we  will  have  taken  a  serious 
step  backwards  in  our  effort  to  ensure  that  all  American  children  will  be  first  in 
the  world  in  math  and  science  achievement  by  the  year  2000.  The  Department  of 
Education's  study  concludes  with  this  statement: 

"In  the  final  analysis,  the  federal  government  should  recognize  the  trade-offs 
that  exist  between  top-down  control  of  the  program  and  initiative  from  below. 
The  Title  E/Eisenhower  program  appears  to  have  struck  a  good  balance  be- 
tween the  two.  Over  time,  these  changes  wiU  provide  the  foundation  for  new 
visions  of  mathematics  and  science  education  to  become  a  part  of  widespread 
practice." 

Prepared  Statement  of  Wendy  Kopp 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommitiee,  my  aame  is  Wendy  Kopp.  I  am  the 
founder  of  Teach  For  America,  a  national  teacher  corps  of  talented,  dedicated  individuals 
from  all  ucudcmic  iiiujors  and  cultural  backgrounds  who  commit  a  minimum  of  two  years  to 
teach  in  under-resourced  urban  and  rural  public  schools.  Over  the  past  four  years,  we  have 
recmitcd,  selected  and  trained  over  2400  new  teachers  and  placed  them  in  90  school 
dislricis  ai-ound  Uie  country-from  Los  Angeles,  to  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  to  the  Mississippi 
Delta,  to  Washington,  D.C.  Wc  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  need  for  quality 
teachers  in  our  nation's  eohools.  We  have  also  loomed  ahout  tbe  way  new  teachers  are 
brought  into  the  profession,  and  the  professional  needs  of  beginning  teachers. 

Teach  For  America  is  excited  ahout  the  focus  placed  on  teacher  professional  development  in 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  We  are  happy  to  see 
that  the  proposed  legislation  allocates  significant  resources  to  teacher  professionsil 
development,  for  wc  shaiX^  your  conviction  that  the  success  of  the  education  reform  ert'ort 
depends  in  large  part  on  the  people  who  staff  our  schools.  It  \n  onr  heliaf.  however,  that 
ESEA  .'ihouid  do  more  to  addras.s  the  pressing  need  to  improve  \he  way  in  which  beginning 
teachers  are  recnitted.  selected,  developed,  and  licensed. 

Our  pubUc  schools  will  hire  approximately  one  million  teachers  between  now  and  the  year 
2,000.  The  beginning  teachers  wc  hire  today  will  corurtitute  at  least  a  third  of  the  teaching 
profession  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  they  will  also  play  an  important  role  in  furthering 
the  development  of  their  fellow  factalty  memberi. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  action  to  improve  the  way  in  which  new  teachers  are  brought  into 
the  profession.  State  Departments  of  Education,  school  districts,  .schools  of  education,  and 
private  organizations  must  have  the  resources  and  flexibility  to  assume  new  roles  and 
nispunsibiiities  if  we  are  to  realize  the  day  when  talented  IndividuaJs  from  all  backgrounds 
and  walks  of  life  compete  to  enter  the  profession  of  teaching;  when  school  districts  invest 
heavily  in  the  recruitment,  selection,  and  development  of  a  quality  teaching  force;  and  when 
individuals  ore  granted  professional  licenses  to  teach  when,  and  only  when,  their 
performance  meets  standards  of  excellence. 

The  reauthorization  of  ESEA  presents  an  historic  opportunity  to  provide  state  and  local 
agencies  in  cooperation  witli  luiiversities  and  nonprofits  the  flexibility  and  start  up  funds 
necessary  to  recruit.select.  develop  and  license  new  teachers 
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The  Need 


School  systems  in  search  of  good  icachers  find  themselves  battling  die  publK's  perception 
that  leaching  is  a  downwardly  mobile  profession.    To  make  matters  worse,  few  school 
districts  launch  degressive  recrulaiieni  effoits.  Tliose  that  do  often  start  trom  the 
assumption  that  thf.y  will  not  be  able  to  attract  our  nation's  naost  talented  individuals  nnd 
rarclv  seek  lo  recniil  ihu  iIhuimiiuIs  of  iiuliviHii.il<;-mid  r.ire*-,r  professionals,  former  mditarv 

personnel  and  recent  college  graduates-who  have  the  inclination  to  leach,  a  wealth  of 
experience  and  knowledge  of  their  subjects,  but  did  not  major  in  education. 

Those  who  do  enter  feaching  —  whether  through  traditional  or  alternative  ronte.<:  to 
certification  -  almost  always  participate  in  preparation  programs  which  arc  disconnected 
from  the  realities  of  schools.  They  generally  ^d  support  and  training  to  be  nonexistent 
just  when  they  need  it  most  -  after  they  assume  full  responsibility  for  a  classroom. 

Existing  state  laws  almost  always  grant  licensure  to  individuals  who  have  taken  a  certain 
number  of  courses  and  elas.ses.  regardless  of  whether  the  individual  has  demonstrated  the 
potential  to  be  an  effective  teacher  or  not.  Thus,  the  laws  unnecessarily  limit  the  pool  of 
potential  teachers  and  do  little  to  ensure  a  quality  teaching  force. 

The   Solution 

In  the  world  wc  envision,  school  districts  would  be  empowered  with  die  resources  to 
invest  in  recruiting,  selecting,  and  developing  teachers.  The  districts  could  develop  the 
internal  capacity  lo  rocniit,  .v.Iect  and  train  teachers,  or  they  could  contract  out  with 
schools  of  education  or  other  organizations  to  enhance  their  capacity  in  these  areas. 

Through  a  rigoiDus  selection  process,  districts  would  be  free  to  select  the  most  talented  and 
dedicated  individuals,  ix;gardlcss  of  their  prior  coursework  in  education,  from  among  all  of 
these  pools.  Districts  would  place  all  of  their  new  teachers  in  residencies,  in  which  they 
would  a.s.sume  full  teaching  responsibilities  while  at  the  same  time  participating  in  extensive 
professional  development  beginning  with  nn  inieiLsive  pre.service  program  and  extending 
through  two  years  of  teaching. 

To  ensure  that  the  teachers  meet  the  defined  standards,  districts  would  recruit  teachers 
aggressively  from  all  walks  of  life.  They  would  recruit  from  schools  of  education,  wliicli 
would  continue  to  play  their  role  in  expanding  the  pool  of  potential  teachers.  District-; 
would  al.so  recniit  from  other  pools  -  recent  college  graduates,  mid-career  professionals, 
and  others. 

The  -State  would  I'equiiie  all  districts  to  ensure  that  their  teachers  meet  defined  performance 
Standards  by  the  end  of  the  first  or  second  year  of  leaching.  Teachers  would  receive 
professional  teaching  licen.ses  only  by  demonstrating,  through  a  portfolio  as.sc.ssment 
process,  that  their  performance  met  defined  standards. 

The  Opportunity  for  ESEA 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  can  play  an  important  role  in  enabling 
states  and  local  education  agencies  and  private  organizations  t»  realize  the  solution  by: 

(1)  Providing  resources  for  States  to  develop  die  capacity  to  make  the  transition  to 
performnnce-ha.scd  certification 

(2)  Increasing  the  resources  allocated  to  Local  Educadon  Agencies  for  the  purposes  of 
recruiting  and  selecting  new  teachers,  and  placing  them  in  "residencies,"  in  which  they 
assume  leaching  ii^spoiisibillties  while  participating  in  two  years  of  extensive  professional 
development  beginning  eight  weeks  before  ihey  enter  the  classroom. 

Mr  Chairman,  these  arc  our  recommendations.  We  would  enjoy  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  member>j  of  tJie  Subcommittee  (ind  their  .staff  to  di.scuss  these  recommendation.«;  in 
more  dctiiil . 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Charles  W.  Case 

I  am  here  to  state  the  puqsoses  of  the  National  Network  for  Educational  Renewzil  led  by 
John  Goodlad.  I  will  use  the  University  of  Connecticut  and  Bulkeley  High  School  in 
Hartford  Connecticut  as  an  example  of  a  new  form  of  initial  educator  preparation  and 
continuing  professional  development  for  teachers  and  administrators.  I  will  share  what  we 
have  learned  about  professional  development  from  our  intense  involvement  in  schools.  I 
will  then  comment  on  the  proposed  Title  II  Amendments  to  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act. 

John  Goodlad  has  posited  a  mission  for  teacher  education  that  is  comprised  of  four 
major  cumcular  themes, 

...each  transfused  with  and  transcended  by  moral  dimensions  and 
implications.  Two  of  these  components  --  enculturating  the  young  in  a 
social  and  political  democracy  and  providing  access  to  the  knowledge 
effective  humans  require  --  arise  out  of  the  educational  functions  assigned 
to  our  schools.  The  other  two  —  teaching  in  a  nurtunng  way  and  exercising 
moral  stewardship  of  schools  --  are  what  teachers  must  do  exceedingly 
well.  Moral  considerations  give  dimensionality  and  coherence  to  the  whole; 
they  are  the  substance  of  teacher  education  programs  and  the  basis  of  a 
teaching  profession.  (1994,  p.  4) 

The  National  Network  for  Educational  Renewal  currently  comprises  16  settings 
involving  25  colleges  and  universities,  working  in  close  collaboration  with  99  school 
districts  and  some  250  partner  schools.  The  pnmary  mission  of  the  Network  is  for  schools 
of  education,  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  partner  schools  to  achieve  simultaneous 
renewal  by  working  together  intensely  and  on  a  sustained  basis.  Both  parties  working 
together  seek  new  ways  to  better  prepare  teachers  and  administrators  and  to  simultaneously 
change  the  way  schools  operate.  As  John  Goodlad  has  stated: 

...schools  must  be  centers  or  cultures  of  inquiry,  renewing 
themselves  continuously  by  addressing  self-consciously  the 
total  array  of  circumstances  constituting  their  business  —  and  in  this 
way  become  good.  To  be  very  good,  schools  must  place  education  at 
the  heart  of  renewal,  vastly  broadening  their  instructional  practices 
and  rejuvenating  their  curricula.  This  necessitates  far  more  effective, 
comprehensive  educator  preparation  programs  than  we  have  now. 
And  these  are  possible  only  by  closely  linking  schools  and  universities 
in  [a]  simultaneous  process  of  renewal... (1994,  p.  271) 

The  Network  is  dedicated  to  increasing  the  capacity  of  teachers  and  other  school 
professionals,  school  administrators,  and  university  faculty  to  change  schools  and  colleges 
to  inquiring  and  collaborative  organizations  that  truly  serve  the  diversity  of  students  in  the 
schools  today. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CONNECTICUT'S 
TEACHER  PREPARATION  PROGRAM 


At  the  University  of  Connecticut  we  began  a  total  redesign  and  pilot  testing  of  our 
teacher  and  administrator  preparation  programs  seven  years  ago;  this  represents  a  complete 
redesign  in  the  way  we  had  traditionally  prepared  our  teachers,  in  separate  programs  of 
study,  without  a  solid  grounding  in  the  liberal  arts,  with  little  or  no  experience  in  urban 
settings  or  with  a  diversity  of  learners,  and  with  few  clinical  experiences  other  than  student 
teaching  (many  teacher  preparation  programs  across  the  country  have  similar  problems).  In 
addition  to  our  collective  experience,  we  were  guided  by  tenants  postulated  by  John 
Goodlad  and  by  the  Holmes  Group.  In  restructuring  our  program,  we  also  evaluated  the 
inclusion  of  issues  such  as  diversity,  multicultural  education,  leadership,  reflective  practice, 
and  inquiry  within  the  course  of  study.  In  responding  to  these  concerns,  the  faculty  along 
with  our  school  partners,  created  and  pilot  tested  an  integrated  bachelor's/master's  degree 
program  which  was  implemented  in  the  Fall  of  1991.  Within  this  program  five  broad 
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tenants  of  professional  preparation  were  articulated  and  provide  the  structure  around  which 
the  specifics  of  the  program  are  built: 

1.  A  broad  liberal  arts  background,  with  a  specific  subject  matter  major,  would  be 
part  of  ever\'  student's  plan  of  study. 

2.  Every  smdent  would  be  afforded  a  series  of  progressively  challenging  clinical 
experiences,  including  a  mandatory  urban  placement  and  expenences  with 
snidents  with  disabilities  (these  expenences  would  span  the  grade  levels  for  all 
students). 

3.  The  program  would  include  a  common  core  of  pedagogical  knowledge  for  all 
students,  regardless  of  the  final  area  of  certification  in  addition  to  specific 
pedagogical  preparation  in  the  area  or  areas  of  elected  certification. 

4.  That  teaching  competence  would  be  built  across  six  clinical  experiences  which 
are  tied  closely  to  the  seminar  and  pedagogical  courses. 

5.  Lastly,  that  analysis  and  refiection  about  classroom  practice,  as  well  as  school 
and  community  relations,  would  play  an  important  role  in  educating  future 
teachers  lo  become  effective  as  decision  makers  and  as  contnbutors  to  the  growth 
of  knowledge. 

The  five  year,  integrated  bachelor's/master's  degree  professional  preparation 
program  is  organized  around  five  strands  of  study:  core,  clinic,  seminar,  subject  specific 
pedagogy,  and  a  subject  area  major  in  the  liberal  arts.  Core  coursework  represents  the 
educational  content  which  the  faculty  has  collaboratively  determined  to  be  essential  for  all 
students  regardless  of  certification  area  and  intended  to  be  consistent  with  state  and  national 
teacher  education  standards;  providing  the  student  with  the  foundations  of  the  common 
knowledge  base  which  underlies  the  profession  of  teaching  (see  Goodlad,  1990,  1994; 
Goodlad  &  Field,  1993;  Holmes,  1986;  Shulman,  1987).  Clinic  refers  to  the  carefully 
designed  sequence  of  fieldwork  expenences  in  which  students  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
view,  practice,  and  analyze  the  content  of  the  core  courses  in  urban,  suburban,  and  rural 
settings.  This  model  of  preparation  follows  more  closely  the  preparation  of  other 
professionals,  e.g.  the  medical  profession,  and  rejects  the  apprenticeship  model  which  has 
most  often  been  used  to  "train"  teachers  (see  Case,  Lanier  &  Miskel,  1986).  Seminar  is 
designed  to  bridge  the  gap  sometimes  found  between  theoretical  content  (core)  and  practice 
(clinic).  Further,  it  is  in  the  seminar  that  students  focus  on  the  analysis  and  reflection  of 
what  they  are  learning  and  experiencing.  In  seminar,  students  come  together  weekly  with  a 
faculty  member  to  discuss  and  analyze  what  is  happening  in  their  professional  growth.  In 
the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  the  program,  students  take  subject  specific  pedagogical 
coursework  deemed  essential  to  each  teaching  area.  And,  importantly,  each  student  has  a 
solid  liberal  arts  background  with  an  elected  area  of  concentration  or  subject  area  major  (see 
Holmes,  1986;  Goodlad,  1990,  1994).  Every  phase  of  the  program  emphasizes  analysis 
and  reflection,  students  keep  journals,  work  in  cohort  groups  with  faculty  on  problem 
analysis,  complete  case  studies,  prepare  critical  incidents,  design  and  conduct  school 
inquiry  projects,  and  engage  in  very  focused  dialogue  throughout  their  program  of 
professional  preparation  (see  Reagan,  Case  &  Norlander,  1993). 

As  part  of  the  design  and  pilot-testing  phase  we  began  partnerships  with  a  small 
number  of  schools.  If  we  as  faculty  were  to  truly  be  in  partnership  with  schools  we  would 
have  to  be  able  to  spend  considerable  time  there  and  be  able  to  have  sizable  numbers  of  our 
students  in  a  few  locations.  We  also  wanted  our  students  to  have  experiences  in  urban, 
suburban,  and  rural  settings  dunng  their  six  semesters  of  clinical  experiences.  Today  we 
have  partnerships  with  parts  of  eight  school  districts  comprising  27  schools  (16  elementary 
schools,  6  middle  schools,  5  high  schools). 

The  role  of  the  schools  where  we  work,  the  Professional  Development  Centers 
(PDCs),  cannot  be  understated.  These  partnerships  are  intended  to  move  beyond  traditional 
university-school  relationships  toward  the  creation  of  centers  dedicated  to  change  within 
schools  and  in  the  enhancement  of  the  teaching  profession  (see  Case,  Nodander  &  Reagan, 
1993;  Holmes,  1990;  Goodlad,  1988,  1994).  The  PDC  allows  for  supervised  clinical 
expenences  in  the  preparation  of  prospective  teachers  and  other  educational  professionals 
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and  is  an  environment  in  which  research-based  instructional  practices  and  programs  can  be 
observed  and  experienced  by  those  preparing  for  professional  careers  in  education. 
University  and  school  personnel  work  together  to  identify  educational  dilemmas  and 
propose  meanmgful  solutions.  Dialogue  on  all  levels,  research  on  current  educational 
practice,  and  contmual  questioning  and  retlection  form  the  basis  for  the  PDC. 

Today  I  will  focus  on  the  Hartford  Professional  Development  Center  and  in 
particular,  one  inner  city  high  school  in  Hartford  Connecticut,  Bulkeley  High  School.  In 
Hartford  we  also  have  partnerships  with  three  elementary  schools  and  two  middle  schools. 
Bulkeley  High  School  has  1800  pupils;  they  are  two-thirds  Latino  and  one-third  African- 
American,  Asian,  and  Caucasian.  Ten  years  ago  the  school  was  predominantly  Italian  and 
Insh.  It  has  some  of  the  finest  teachers  I  have  seen  in  my  34  years  in  this  profession.  Many 
of  them  joined  the  school  during  the  1960's  and  have  chosen  to  remain.  The  pnncipal, 
.Anna  Salamone  Consoli,  the  first  woman  high  school  principal  in  the  history  of  the 
Hartford  schools  treats  every  student  and  teacher  as  part  of  the  family.  She  has  served  in 
the  Hartford  Schools  for  her  entire  career.  She  encourages  reform  and  innovation  from  the 
bottom-up,  not  top-down.  She  is  everywhere  all  the  time  and  knows  everyone  and  their 
circumstances.  The  school  is  one  of  the  few  safe  and  nurturing  havens  for  many  of  the 
students. 


THE  HARTFORD  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 

Center  Mission 

The  Hartford  Professional  Development  Center  is  a  collaboration  among  school 
professionals  and  university  faculty  and  students  designed  to  enhance  public  education.  We 
are  collectively  committed  to  achieving  excellence  and  equity  in  education  for  all  students.  It 
is  the  intent  of  the  Professional  Development  Center  to  move  beyond  a  traditional 
university-school  relationship  toward  the  creation  of  a  partnership  dedicated  to  change 
within  schools  and  in  teacher  preparation  (see  Case,  Norlander  &  DeFranco,  1994,  for  the 
original  of  the  report  which  follows). 

The  Professional  Development  Center  (PDC)  allows  for  supervised  clinical 
experiences  in  the  preparation  of  prospective  teachers  and  other  educational  professionals. 
The  PDC  is  an  environment  in  which  research-based  instructional  practices  and  programs 
can  be  observed  and  experienced  by  those  preparing  for  professional  careers  in  education. 
University  and  school  personnel  work  together  to  identify  educational  dilemmas  and 
propose  meaningful  solutions,  thereby  creating  a  school  community  in  which  success  is 
commonplace  and  failure  to  learn  is  significantly  reduced.  Dialogue  on  all  levels,  research 
on  current  educational  practice,  and  continual  questioning  and  reflection  form  the  basis  for 
the  PDC. 

Within  this  peirtnership  we  share  a  common  vision  in  the  revitalization  of  urban 
school  environments  and  in  the  preparation  of  professionals  who  will  be  leaders  in  these 
schools.  Specifically,  we  are  attempting  : 

1.  to  provide  the  best  possible  environment  for  student  academic  learning  and 
personal  self-fulfillment; 

2.  to  provide  opportunities  for  preservice  preparation  and  career-long  professional 
development;  and 

3.  to  conduct  collaborative  research  and  development  activities  which  will  advance 
theory  and  practice  in  urban  education. 

This  partnership  was  formed  in  1988.  Since  that  time  teachers,  school  and 
university  administrators,  faculty,  students,  and  community  agencies  have  worked 
together,  shaping  the  partnership,  leading  preprofessionals  through  clinical  experiences, 
and  working  toward  the  professional  growth  of  all  parties.  Conducting  research  which  is 
viewed  as  p>ertinent  by  both  teachers  and  university  faculty  is  a  partnership  goal  which  we 
are  achieving.  Curriculum  and  instructional  changes  are  occurring  on  a  regular  basis. 
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Additionally,  developmental  activities  which  add  needed  services  to  this  school  population 
are  underway. 

Governance 

A  partnership  agreement  was  developed  with  the  Hartford  Public  Schools  and 
signed  for  a  penod  of  5  years  beginning  in  January  of  1991.  This  agreement  spalls  out 
partnership  goals  as  well  as  responsibilities  of  both  the  school  district  and  the  university. 
Committees  of  school  teachers  and  administrators  along  with  university  faculty, 
administration,  and  students  are  formed  as  needed  to  design,  implement,  and  evaluate 
special  projects  as  well  as  coordinate  and  oversee  university  student  clinical  placements. 

Funding 

While  the  Hartford  PDC  does  not  have  a  base  funding  source,  grant  monies  and 
staff  support  have  been  procured  through  community,  corporate,  and  federal  agencies. 
These  monies  have  assisted  in  research  and  project  development  as  well  as  teacher 
preparation.  Funding  sources  have  included:  The  Travelers  Corporation,  CIGNA,  Apple 
Corporation,  Southend  Community  Services,  the  Hartford  Foundation  For  Public  Giving 
and  the  Office  of  Special  Education  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  It  should  be 
stressed  that  while  outside  funding  is  sought  to  assist  in  project  development,  the  base 
support  for  the  Hartford  PDC  comes  from  the  "in-kind"  contributions  of  university  and 
school  faculty  who  devote  considerable  time  to  partnership  activities.  During  the  1993-94 
school  year,  eight  university  faculty  are  spending  significant  time  in  the  Hartford 
Professional  Development  Schools  along  with  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education.  School 
teachers  and  administration  along  with  community  members  contributed  much  time  and 
effort  in  working  with  university  clinical  students  at  all  levels  of  their  preparation  and 
reform  efforts  in  the  schools. 


Clinical   Placements 

Junior  and  senior  year  clinical  experiences,  student  teaching  placements,  and  a 
variety  of  individualized  graduate  internships  and  practica  are  available  within  the  Center. 
To  date,  116  students  have  completed  their  student  teaching  in  the  Hartford  schools  and 
Hartford  has  hired  a  number  of  our  graduates  in  the  past  five  years  (approximately  30). 
This  year  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  (132)  undergraduates  and  graduate  students  have 
been  or  are  currently  involved  in  clinical  placements.  These  placements  range  from  clinical 
observation  and  participation  to  directed  student  teaching,  to  graduate  internships  and 
fieldwork  in  teacher  education,  school  counseling,  and  principal  preparation. 

Collaborative   Projects 

Several  projects  are  on-going  in  the  Hartford  PDC.  These  projects  are  sponsored, 
funded,  implemented,  evaluated,  and  supported  by  the  collaborative,  efforts  of  Hartford 
school  personnel,  the  Hartford  Board  of  Education,  UConn  faculty,  administration,  and 
students.  Members  of  the  community  and  local  business  organizations  have  been  actively 
involved  in  the  planning,  support,  and  operation  of  projects  within  the  PDC.  Bnef 
summaries  of  each  of  these  projects  follows. 

ONE-ON-ONE:  Tutoring  Program  at  Bulkeley  High  School 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Bulkeley  administration,  UConn  faculty  and  graduate 
students,  the  Tutonng  Program  was  established  in  the  Spnng  of  1990.  Tutors  consist  of 
employees  from  The  Travelers  and  UConn  clinic  students  in  Education  and  Human 
Development  and  Family  Relations,  Bulkeley  teachers,  and  students  from  the  high  school. 
Ninety  (90)  Bulkeley  students  are  currently  receiving  tutonng  on  a  regular  basis  through 
this  program.  Two  Master's  Interns  coordinate  this  project.  A  complete  report  of  this 
program  is  available  and  details  areas  of  tutoring,  numbers  of  students  served,  and  the 
impact  of  the  program  on  both  tutees  and  tutors.  A  Handbook  for  Tutors  is  being 
developed  and  will  be  field-tested  during  the  Spnng  of  1994. 
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HARTFORD  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 
CLINICAL  PLACEMENTS:   1993-94  SCHOOL    YEAR 


TYPE  OF  PLACEMENT 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS 

School  of  Education  Junior  Clinic  Students 
(one  semester  placements) 

55 

School  of  Educaaon  Senior  Clinic  Students 
(one  semester  placements) 

16 

Practicum  Students  m  Human  Development 
&  Family  Relations 
(one  semester  placements) 

12 

Student  Teachers 

(one  semester  placements) 

19 

MA  Students  in  School  Counseling 
(full  year  placements) 

4 

Graduate  Interns  (MA  level):  Teacher 
Preparation  Program 
(full  year  placements) 

20 

Graduate  Practicum  (Ph.D.  level) 
(full  year  placements) 

4 

Intems/Pnncipal  Preparation  Program 
(full  year  placements) 

2 

TOTAL  STUDENT  PLACEMENTS 

132 

THE  WRITING  I  TECHNOLOGY  PROJECT:  Star  Writing  Labs  at  Bulkeley 
High  School  and  Quirk  Middle  School 

The  writing  project  was  instituted  at  both  Bulkeley  High  School  and  Quirk  Middle 
School  with  funding  secured  by  UConn  and  Bulkeley  faculty  from  Apple  Corporation, 
CIGNA,  and  The  Travelers  in  1990.  Technical  support  and  on-site  supervision  of  these 
two  projects  is  provided  through  UConn  faculty,  staff,  and  three  Master's  Interns.  This 
project  enrolls  high  school  students,  with  a  wide  range  of  disabilities  or  who  have 
experienced  difficulty  in  language  arts  (many  of  these  students  being  bilingual),  in  a  year 
long  process  wnting  program  making  use  of  the  computer.  Junior  clinic  students  from  the 
university  also  work  with  Hartford  students  in  these  projects.  During  1993-94,  102 
students  from  Quirk  Middle  and  Bulkeley  High  School  students  were  served  in  the  writing 
lab.  Two  issues  of  WINGS,  featuring  student  work  from  this  project,  are  published  each 
year  at  each  school.  Additionally,  five  students  with  developmental  disabilities  are  working 
in  an  experimental  project,  learning  fundamental  computer  skills.  Reports  of  the  efficacy  of 
these  two  projects  have  been  completed. 


THE  SHELTERED  STUDY  PROGRAM  at  Bulkeley  High  School 

This  program  was  designed  to  assist  a  selected  group  of  at-risk  freshman  entering 
Bulkeley  High  School  in  the  fall  of  1992.  In  examining  the  freshman  class  of  1991-92,  145 
students,  of  approximately  490,  failed  to  be  promoted  to  the  tenth  grade;  many  of  these 
students  did  not  return  to  school,  and  those  who  did  continued  to  achieve  low  grades,  had 
poor  attendance,  and  exhibited  behavioral  difficulties.  Many  of  the  students  in  this  group 
are  bilingual.  This  special  program  was  therefore  designed  to  meet  student  needs  through  a 
first  period  support  program.  Planning  for  this  program  took  place  dunng  the  summer  of 
1992  and  59  students  participated  during  the  1992-93  school  year.  The  program  is  operated 
under  the  direction  of  the  principal,  a  doctoral  student  in  counseling  psychology  and  a 
Master's  Intern  in  special  education.  Master's  students  in  counseling,  and  junior  and  senior 
level  students  from  Human  Development  and  Family  Relations  staff  the  program  on  a  daily 
basis.  The  program's  overriding  mission  is  to  assist  participating  ninth  grade  students  with 
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their  transition  into  high  school,  both  academically  and  socially.  The  program  provides 
support  through  individual  tutoring,  group  study  sessions,  and  counseling  services.  The 
cumculum  includes  social  skills  training  and  educational  units  addressing  pertinent  issues. 
Working  cooperatively  with  the  student's  parents  (guardians)  and  Bulkeley  teachers, 
counselors,  and  administrators,  the  staff  is  able  to  monitor  each  student's  attendance, 
academic  progress,  and  behavior.  The  program  currently  serves  25  students.  A  complete 
repxjrt  of  this  program  will  be  completed  for  use  dunng  the  1994-95  school  year. 

THE  FUTURE  TEACHERS  CLUB  at  Bulkeley  High  School 

Bulkeley  teachers  and  UConn  staff  and  students  have  collaborated  in  the 
establishment  of  a  Future  Teachers  of  America  Club  at  the  high  school  which  was 
coordinated  by  a  Bulkeley  teacher.  Many  of  the  30  student  members  of  this  club  work  in 
the  Tutoring  Programs  with  some  of  the  members  tutonng  at  a  neighboring  elementary 
school  (Dwight).  The  1993-94  school  years  marks  its  fourth  year  and  a  number  of  its 
members  have  expressed  an  interest  in  matnculating  at  the  university  as  education  majors. 
University  faculty  and  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  along  with  university  students, 
work  with  the  membership  of  this  club.  A  number  oi  these  students  as  well  as  other 
students  from  Bulkeley  have  matriculated  at  UConn  as  a  result  of  these  types  of  interactions 
with  university  faculty. 

JOURNEY  TO  MOSCOW  PROJECT  at  Bulkeley  High  School 

This  grant  funded  project  was  initiated  by  a  Bulkeley  Social  Studies  teacher.  A 
UConn  Master's  Intern  has  worked  collaboratively  with  this  teacher  and  the  pnncipal  since 
the  summer  of  1993  in  developing  a  comprehensive  curriculum  designed  to  prepare  23  high 
schools  students  for  a  three  week  long  trip  to  RussicU  The  master's  student  has  been 
responsible  for  not  only  the  development  of  this  curriculum  but  has  worked  throughout  the 
school  year  with  each  student  planning  on  making  the  journey. 

THE  TEACHER'S   "AIDE"  PROGRAM  at  Bulkeley  High  School 

Six  alternative  education  students  at  the  high  school  have  been  working  this  year 
with  high  school  students  with  developmental  disabilities.  They  assist  the  students  in  both 
academic  and  physical  education  areas,  bringing  their  own  areas  of  interest  (i.e.  art,  music, 
preschool)  to  the  lessons  in  the  special  education  classroom. 

THE  BULKELEY  I  SOUTH  TRANSITION   TEAM  PROJECT 

This  program  began  in  the  Spring  of  1993  as  an  effort  between  Bulkeley  High 
School  and  South  Middle  School  to  address  the  transition  students  from  eighth  to  ninth 
grade.  For  a  vanety  of  reasons  many  students  were  not  prepared  to  move  to  high  school, 
yet  were  at  an  age  where  remaining  in  a  middle  school  was  questionable.  In  the  Fall  of 
1993,  three  UConn  Master's  Interns  worked  with  a  team  of  teachers,  administrators, 
counselors,  and  UConn  faculty  to  support  a  group  of  75  ninth  grade  students  who  fell  into 
this  category.  A  "buddy  system"  was  developed  to  address  the  various  needs  and  issues  of 
each  student.  Support  for  each  student  is  provided  through  individualized  attention  and 
guidance  during  weekly  meetings  with  each  student,  tutoring  sessions,  and  providing  a 
liaison  with  each  of  the  student's  teachers.  In  the  Spring  of  1994,  a  series  of  workshops 
will  be  held  servicing  225  eighth  grade  students  in  groups  of  18-20  at  South  Middle 
School.  Each  small  group  will  meet  three  times  to  address  issues  of  transition  and 
responsibilities  of  a  high  school  student. 

THE  TUTORING  PROGRAM  at  South  Middle  School 

This  IS  the  first  year  in  which  a  UConn  Master's  Intern  is  working  with  the  teachers 
and  administration  at  South  Middle  School  to  establish  a  tutonng  program  for  students  at- 
nsk.  Currently  the  program  is  serving  10  students.  It  appears,  from  current  referrals,  that 
this  program  vviU  expand  to  serve  many  more  students  this  year  and  next. 
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LANGUAGE   ENRICHMENT  PROJECT  at  Batchelder  School   (K-8) 

This  project  is  housed  at  Batchelder  School  and  is  designed  for  kindergarten,  first, 
and  second  grade  students  who  are  at  nsk  academically.  This  project  was  initiated  by 
kindergarten,  first,  and  second  grade  teachers  at  Batchelder  concerned  with  significant  gaps 
in  many  of  their  student's  understanding  of  simple  vocabulary  concepts.  As  a  result,  ten 
teachers  in  collaboration  with  a  UConn  Master's  Intern  have  developed  a  language 
enrichment  program  that  supplements  classroom  instruction.  The  goal  of  the  program  is  to 
enhance  each  student's  receptive  and  expressive  language  skills. 


WRITING  PROJECT  at  Batchelder  School  (K-8) 

A  writing  project  was  initiated  at  Batchelder  in  September  of  1993.  The  idea  for  this 
project  arose  from  an  identified  need  to  increase  the  wnting  skills  of  many  middle  school 
students.  To  enhance  the  desirability  of  the  project,  a  special  education  teacher  and  a 
UConn  Master's  Intern  have  chosen  to  culminate  a  series  of  writing  seminars  with  the 
publication  of  a  literary  magazine.  Approximately  20  students  (many  of  whom  are  at  risk 
for  school  failure)  were  nominated  by  classroom  teachers  to  participate  in  the  project.  The 
Master's  Intern  has  taken  full  responsibility  for  implementing  the  project  and  procunng 
money  for  the  cost  of  publishing  the  magazine.  The  literary  magazine  will  be  published 
twice  over  the  course  of  the  year. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  PROJECT  at  Batchelder  School  (K-8) 

This  project  was  designed  and  implemented  in  the  Fall  of  1993  at  Batchelder  School 
in  order  to  provide  fourth  and  firth  grade  students  with  much  needed  instruction  in 
geography.  The  project  arose  out  of  concerns  that  students  at  the  elementary  level  lacked 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  worid,  their  state,  and  their  city.  A  UConn  Master's 
Intern  in  collaboration  with  a  firth  grade  teacher  have  designed  a  curriculum  using  "Geo- 
Safan"  computer  equipment  that  was  purchased  with  money  donated  by  the  PTA. 

SUMMER  TUTORIAL  PROGRAM  at  Dwight     Elementary  School 

This  program  is  operated  at  Dwight  school  through  the  efforts  of  Southend 
Community  Services  and  the  University  of  Connecticut  and  is  designed  to  provide  summer 
tutorial  assistance  to  elementary  age  students  from  Bulkeley  feeder  schools.  In  1993  the 
program  was  coordinated  by  a  UConn  graduate  student  under  the  supervision  of  Southend 
Community  Services  personnel  and  university  faculty.  The  program  ran  for  6  full  weeks, 
served  56  elementary  students,  and  was  staffed  by  18  paid  Bulkeley  students  who  were 
recruited  from  the  Future  Teachers  Club  and  the  National  Honors  Society,  as  well  as  the 
school  at  large.  Two  other  Hartford  high  school  students  were  employed.  Funding  for  this 
project  was  procured  from  the  Hartford  Foundation  For  Public  Giving.  The  partnership  has 
been  involved  in  the  funding  and  operation  of  this  program  for  the  past  three  summers. 

AUGMENTATIVE    COMMUNICATION    and    PARENT     INVOLVEMENT 
PROJECT     at  Dwight    Elementary  and  Burns     Elementary  Schools 

This  project  was  formed  as  a  result  of  the  combined  efforts  of  a  UConn  Master's 
Intern  and  a  preschool  special  education  teacher  working  together  dunng  the  Spring  of 
1993  and  implemented  fully  in  the  Fall  of  1993.  Their  desire  was  to  find  successful  ways 
to  use  augmentative  communication  with  young  children  with  significant  communication 
problems.  The  UConn's  Master's  Intern  has  continued  to  work  collaboratively  with  the 
special  education  staff  at  Dwight  and  Bums  Elementary  Schools  to  implement  augmentative 
communication  techniques  with  students  with  profound  communication  disorders.  In 
collaboration  with  a  teacher  at  Dwight,  the  UConn  Master's  Intern  has  also  helped  to  foster 
increased  parent  involvement  through  weekly  meetings  and  informational  sessions. 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION   at  Dwight  Elementary  School 

An  alumni  association  was  initiated  in  the  Fall  of  1993  in  order  to  gzun  increased 
community  support  for  new  school  projects  and  activities.  The  project  is  operated  by  a 
UConn  Master's  intern  under  the  direction  of  the  school  principal. 

BEFORE-SCHOOL  HOMEWORK  PROGRAM  at  Dwight  Elementary  School 

This  program  began  in  January  of  1994  and  is  coordinated  by  a  Mcister's  Intern 
from  UConn.  Teachers  nominate  students  with  academic  difficulties  for  extra  tutorial 
assistance  in  a  morning  program. 


THINKING  SKILLS  PROJECT  at  Dwight     Elementary  Schhol 

One  of  the  targeted  areas  for  staff  and  student  participation  at  Dwight  Elementary  is 
in  "thinking  skills".  During  the  spring  of  1993,  UConn  faculty  worked  jointly  with  the 
faculty  at  Dwight  in  a  series  of  in-service  sessions  to  facilitate  this  project  which  continues 
during  1993-94. 

STORYTELLING  PROJECT  at  Maria  Sanchez  Elementary  School 

This  project  is  designed  to  increase  self-esteem  and  oral  communication  skills  that 
was  jointly  developed  by  a  UConn  Master's  Intern  and  the  school  librarian.  Fifth  and  sixth 
grade  students  learn  the  art  of  storytelling.  Several  bilingual  students  have  volunteered  to 
learn  the  art  of  storytelling  by  attending  a  senes  of  school-based  afternoon  and  after-school 
sessions.  In  the  spring,  these  students  will  be  telling  their  stories  to  kindergarten  and  first 
grade  youngsters. 

Professional    Development 

The  continuing  professional  development  of  both  Hartford  and  university  personnel 
is  an  essential  component  of  the  PDC.  Professional  development  activities  have  included:  a 
wide  range  of  inservice  activities  which  are  jointly  planned,  collaborative  grant  wnting  and 
research  projects,  conference  presentations,  and  committee  involvement.  Hartford  teachers 
are  instrumental  in  the  instruction  of  the  Analysis  of  Teaching  Seminar  which  is  held  in 
conjunction  with  Student  Teaching.  These  seminars  are  held  in  the  Hartford  schools  rather 
than  at  the  university.  Examples  of  these  efforts  dunng  the  1993-94  school  year  have 
included  requests  for  professional  development  on  conflict  resolution,  interdisciplinary 
clusters,  cooperative  learning,  drop-out  prevention,  mainstreaming,  middle  school  to  high 
school  transition,  multiple  intelligences,  active  learning,  and  student  evaluation. 
Information  sessions  on  pnvatization,  voucher  systems,  desegregation,  and  school-based 
management  have  been  requested  as  well. 

Research  and  Development  Activities 

Collaborative  research  and  development  projects  are  underway  and  committees 
including  school  personnel,  university  faculty,  and  students  have  been  formed  to  explore 
such  areas  as:  global  education,  transition  to  high  school,  ninth  grade  drop-out  and  failure, 
the  writing  process  in  content  areas,  teacher  supervision,  science  and  mathematics 
integration,  team  teaching,  and  planning  for  revised  programs  in  the  middle  schools, 
among  others.  Hartford  PDC  participants  have  written  grants  collaboratively  to  fund 
projects  of  interest  and  concern  and  continue  to  explore  areas  of  common  interest  with  the 
goal  of  improving  education  for  all  students.  During  1992-93  two  Doctoral  dissertations 
dealing  with  at-risk  students,  school  drop-out,  and  transition  were  completed  in  the 
Hartford  PDC.  Twenty  Master's  level  research  projects  are  currently  in  progress  in 
collaboration  with  Hartford  personnel  and  university  faculty  including  the  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  a  tutoring  program,  a  combined  learning  skills/counseling  program  for  at- 
risk  ninth  graders,  an  in-depth  evaluation  of  "immersion"  as  a  technique  for  acquiring  a 
second  language,  and  a  study  of  the  moral  dimensions  of  schooling  as  it  relates  to  one 
middle  school. 
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PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  LESSONS 


Out  of  our  expenence  of  working  closely  with  our  colleagues  in  a  vanety  of  school  settings 
we  have  learned  some  lessons. 

Firstly,  by  remaining  with  the  teachers  and  administrators  in  their  setting  and 
devoting  ourselves  to  their  problems  and  opportunities,  and  working  truly  as  colleagues 
trust,  respect,  and  friendship  will  occur.  This  is  the  foundation  for  real  change  in  both  the 
school  and  the  university. 

Secondly,  it  is  essential  to  build  a  culture  of  inquiry,  where  together  anything  can 
be  questioned  and  examined;  where  people  are  not  reluctant  to  admit  that  something  didn't 
work  or  that  you  don't  know  how  to  do  something.  Top-down  organizations  cannot  create 
such  environments,  nor  can  curnculums  that  are  imposed.  True  professional  practice  is 
reflective  practice  that  begins  with  the  belief  that  the  individuals  to  be  served  are  not  the 
same  and,  therefore,  must  be  served  differently.  Currently  many  o(  the  approaches  to 
educational  reform  believe  that  we  can  make  everybody  the  same.  We  must  be  committed  to 
helping  those  in  the  schools  and  communities  become  more  capable;  they  are  not  parts  of  a 
machine,  nor  are  they  workers  on  an  assembly  line. 

Thirdly,  much  of  what  is  called  professional  development  or  inservice  educauon  is 
episodic  and  topical  —  "dog  and  pony"  shows  conducted  by  traveling  salespersons.  This 
dominant  approach  seldom  addresses  the  needs  of  the  teachers  and  administrators  or  their 
intellectual  interests.  I  applaud  one  of  your  consistent  themes  m  the  proposed  legislauon- 
ihe  emphasis  on  sustained  and  intensive  high  quality  professional  development. 

Fourthly,  we  have  learned  that  if  preservice  and  inservice  education  are  intertwined 
both  are  ennched.  Our  students  and  faculty  working  with  teachers  and  administrators  on 
issues  of  curriculum  and  instruction  offer  a  mix  of  theory  and  practice,  and  virgin  and 
seasoned. perspectives.  Many  teachers  regularly  attend  the  on-site  retlective  seminars  we 
conduct  with  our  students  on  a  weekly  basis.  Many  of  them  state  that  the  seminars  are  one 
of  the  most  meaningful  professional  development  expenences  they  have  had. 

Fifthly,  we  have  found  that  collaborative  research  and  development  activities  with 
teams  of  school  and  university  folks  become  a  high  form  of  professional  development  for 
all  involved.  When  approaching  a  jjersistent  problem  such  as  dropouts,  everyone  must 
examine  current  literature,  conduct  a  variety  of  forms  of  research,  talk  with  many  people, 
and  produce  written  summaries  for  discussion.  The  design  phase  begins  as  the  group 
envisions  possible  changes  that  might  stem  the  tide.  From  here  the  group  proceeds  to 
careful  planning  and  implementation  and  monitonng  and  evaluation.  Again  many  teachers 
express  their  pleasure  with  this  form  of  professional  development 

The  final  lesson  we  have  learned  is  that  there  are  three  categories  of  professional 
development  that  teachers  and  administrators  find  meaningful  and  can  lead  to  substantial 
change.  The  first  is  content  specific.  What  are  the  new  developments  in  content  fields  and 
which  instructional  approaches  will  best  serve  different  learners.  Currently  there  is  much 
good  work  being  done  in  content  fields  by  teams  of  teachers,  arts  and  sciences  faculty,  and 
education  faculty.  Excellent  leadership  has  been  provided  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  The  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  The  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  The  National  Geographic  Alliance,  and  others. 

The  second  category  of  professional  development  are  those  matters  that  are  part  of 
the  lives  of  their  students  that  do  not  necessarily  relate  to  content  specific  curriculum  and 
yet  represent  knowledge  and  processes  they  must  understand.  Matters  such  as  abuse, 
drugs,  aids,  homelessness,  gangs,  etc.  Teachers  and  administrators  cannot  teach  content  in 
a  vacuum.  These  matters  cannot  be  ignored. 

The  third  category  has  to  do  with  organization  and  change.  My  previous  example 
regarding  drop>outs  serves  as  an  example  of  this.  Other  matters  that  lend  themselves  to  this 
form  of  professional  development  would  include  the  design  and  formation  of 
interdisciplinary  teams,  clustenng,  changing  how  we  use  time  during  the  school  day, 
parent  partnerships,  linking  with  other  human  service  professionals,  etc. 
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The  proposed  legislation  in  Title  II  is  consistent  with  most  of  this.  As  noted  earlier 
the  theme  of  sustained  and  intensive  high  quality  professional  development  is  absolutely  the 
nght  direction.  The  focus  on  discipline  based  knowledge  and  effective  subject-specific 
pedagogical  skills  is  excellent.  The  concept  of  teaming  teachers  and  administrators  and 
learning  by  doing  is  superb. 

The  plan  to  provide  support  and  time  for  teachers  to  participate  in  professional 
development  that  goes  beyond  training  and  encourages  a  variety  of  forms  of  learning  that 
are  related  to  an  educator's  regular  work,  such  as  group  study  and  consultation  with  peers 
is  cntical,  exemplary,  and  long  overdue. 

My  only  concern  is  the  primacy  of  mathematics  and  science.  Clearly  we  have 
enormous  needs  in  these  areas  and  not  enough  money,  but  let's  not  forget  the  vital 
importance  of  the  arts  and  humanities  in  forming  the  spint  and  conscience  of  a  citizenry. 


Thank  you  for  inviting  me. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Pam  Schmidt 

VALUE  OF  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

A5  ui  educator  of  23  yean  I  am  testifying  for  all  educators  on  behalf  of  on«  of 
my  greatest  passions  in  education.  Professional  Development  I  know  that  each  and 
every  one  of  you  could  ahara  a  comment  from  an  educator  that  would  contradict 
that  I  speak  lor  oil  educators  when  I  shout  my  enthusiasm  for  Professional 
Development  and  if  you  surveyed  all  educators,  you  would  get  a  mixsd  bag  of 
emotions  on  how  they  feel  about  this  subject  As  I  speak  about  my  experiances  in 
edacatioii  and  Professional  Development,  I  will  clarify  why  teachers  have  good  and 
bad  tastes  in  their  mouths  when  it  comes  to  Professional  Development 

TWenty  three  years  ago  I  started  my  teaching  career  at  Dunkerton  Gnununity 
School  District  I  don't  remember  the  enrollment  for  the  K-12  school  system  at  that 
time  but  I  am  sura  it  was  a  couple  hundred  more  than  it  is  now.  ftvsently/  we  are  a 
PreK-12  school  sjrstem,  all  in  the  same  building,  and  our  enroUnwnt  is 
approximately  535.  Being  a  rural  fanning  community  most  of  our  families  were 
either  involved  in  farming  or  related  industries  such  as  John  Deere  and  Rath 
Packing  in  Waterloo,  a  larger  dty  just  10  to  15  miles  away.  Today  very  few  of  our 
families  are  involved  in  farming.  We  are  a  very  blue  collar  community  with  a 
number  of  students  at  risk  for  various  reasons-not  at  all  what  one  would  think  of 
when  visualizing  a  Midwest  rural  school  district.  My  business  education  classroom 
contained  a  half  IBM  typewriters  and  half  manual  typewriters.  My  typewriters  have 
been  replaced  with  25  Macintosh  computers  and  I  also  taach  elementary  keyboaiding 
to  third  tiuough  sixth  graders  in  one  of  two  other  Macintosh  computer  labs.  When 
I  Started  teaching,  I  taught  only  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  graders.  Today,  I 
teach  third  through  twelfth.  My  duties  have  also  expanded  to  include  technology 
coordinator.  I  can  remember  leaving  the  school  building  at  3:30,  the  end  of  the  day. 
Today,  i  am  lud^  to  leave  to  go  home  to  o^  family  before  5:00  and  many  times,  it  is 
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much  later.  Subject  matter;  technology;  expectations  of  the  busincM  woiid,  parents, 
administrator^  etc;  pedagogy;  and  students  have  all  changed.  Did  my  college 
education  of  twenty  some  years  ago  prepare  me  for  all  of  this?  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
it  prepared  me  for  very  little.  Being  a  smdent  in  secondary  education,  my  college 
education  taught  me  a  lot  of  content  as  did  a  number  of  the  graduate  coxitms  I 
started  to  take  after  I  graduated.  My  feelings  about  Professional  Development 
became  very  similar  to  many  of  my  coUeagues-bah  humbug.    I  didn't  need  a  lot 
more  content  What  I  needed  to  know  was  how  to  teach,  but  the  worst  part  of  that 
was  that  I  didn't  even  know  I  needed  to  know  thatl  Change  was  happening  but  not 
in  my  classroom,  I  taught  how  I  had  been  taught  and  I  |ust  delivered  information. 
Professional  Development  opportnnitiea  at  the  school  site  oonoisted  of  topia  such  u 
the  metric  system.  Comments  such  as  "Why  can't  they  just  let  me  wotk  in  my 
room  and  get  something  done"  were  often  heard.  Inservioe,  Professional 
Development  was  a  bad  word  and  no  one  enjoyed  it  The  Professional 
Davelopment  was  not  meaningful  and  it  was  decided  and  delivered  top  down. 

After  about  seven  years,  I  was  really  dissatisfied  with  teaching.  I  didn't  feel 
like  a  profaaaional  and  I  knew  I  wasn't  doing  the  job  as  I  wantMl  to  do  it  but  I  didn't 
know  how  to  do  anything  dificrently.  I  searched  for  answers  by  getting  involved  in 
our  local  education  association's  collective  bargaining.  Even  though  I  am  still  on 
the  negotiation  team,  at  that  time  all  it  did  was  make  me  more  discontented.  I 
traveled  to  what  I  thought  was  a  state  bargaining  training  put  on  by  the  Iowa  State 
Education  Association  (SEA)  and  found  myself  instead  at  ISEA'a  Iiwtruction  and 
Professional  Development  (IFD)  training.  My  life  as  an  educator,  person,  and 
professional  changed  drastically  from  that  time  on.    A  whole  new  world  of 
Professional  Development  opened  up  to  me  and  I  started  a  journey  through  one 
door  after  another-each  one  more  exdttng  for  me  than  the  other.  I  got  involved  in 
the  Association's  IPD  Cadre  and  became  a  member  of  the  ISEA's  Mobile  Insenvice 
Training  Lab  which  runs  on  the  basis  of  teachers  helping  teachers  and  I  traveled  all 
around  the  state  presenting  to  teachers.  The  sessions  at  the  Labs  were  on  personal 
development,  professional  issues  and  classroom  activities.   Even  though  tiiese 
scsaions  were  and  are  only  for  one  and  a  quarter  hours,  and  maybe  only  one  person 
from  a  staff  attended  any  one  session,  they  were  just  enough  to  get  teachers  and 
administratofi  interested  in  learning  more  about  some  topic  and  looking  at  other 
possibilities  in  teaching  methodology.  A  one-shot  approach  is  one  type  of 
Profesaional  Development  that  enhances  what  h^Tpens  in  the  classroom. 

Shortly  after  all  this,  Duniwrton  hired  a  new  superintendent  and  after  a  few 
yaars,  he  asked  for  teachers  to  be  on  a  Teacher  Effectivenets  Team.  I  eagerly 
volunteered.  As  teachers  on  this  team  we  were  involved  in  the  planning  of  the 
training  and  after  t>eing  trained  ourselves,  we  helped  train  other  teachers  in  our 
system.  What  a  great  experience.  Much  of  the  Teacher  Effectiveness  was  Madeline 
Hunter's  materials  and  unlike  s«nne  other  sd^ool  districts,  our  teachers  welcomed 
what  wn  heard  and  all  but  two  volunteered  for  the  training  over  the  next  few  years. 
The  difference  between  the  feelings  of  our  staff  and  other  teachers  participating  in 
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MadeUiM  Hantei^t  program  was  that  ours  was  not  totally  top  down  and  it  was 
voltmtaiy.    This  total  staff  Professional  Development  was  the  best  thing  that  ever 
happancd  to  tht  staffs  administration  and  the  students  at  Dunkeitcm.  The  training 
reinforcKl  what  we  were  doing  right  for  studutts,  introduced  new  wHys  of 
providing  an  atmosphere  in  which  students  would  be  motivated  to  learn,  helped  us 
undentand  a  little  about  how  students  learn,  and  pulled  us  together  as  a  unit. 
Lounge  talk  was  professional  and  we  were  all  using  the  same  terminology.  We 
helped  MCh  other  and  visited  each  othei'a  classrooms.  That  energy,  collaboration 
and  pedagogy  helped  our  studenb  learn.  I  can  remember  a  long  time  board  member 
and  child  advocate  say  how  much  she  noticed  the  positive  dlfierence  in  the  staff  and 
the  student*  after  the  implementation  of  the  Teacher  Effectiveness  methodology. 
Unfortunately,  the  honeymoon  ended  when  Dunkerton  again  hired  a  new 
superintendent  and  later  other  prindpab  who  had  not  gone  through  the  training. 
The  expectations  changed  as  did  the  Professional  Development  plan.  We  were  back 
to  tha  hit  and  miss  plan.  Unfortunately  for  all  of  us,  this  was  at  a  time  when  so 
much  research  started  becoming  visible  on  how  students  leain,  brain  research, 
outcome-based  education,  middle  school  concept,  developmentally  appropriate 
education,  technology,  alternative  and  authentic  assessment  and  I  could  go  on  and 
on.  Over  the  years  as  a  staff  we  lost  ground  as  Professional  Development  was  not  a 
budgetny  priority.  Money  coming  into  the  district  was  leas  because  of  cuts  in 
funding  at  the  Federal  and  State  level  and  we  were  decreasing  in  enrollment.  The 
one  Professioiud  Development  opportunity  that  kept  something  happening  was 
Iowa  Governor  Branstad'a  Phase  m  Plan. 

PhMse  in  was  Governor's  avenue  of  generating  change,  innovation,  and 
Professional  Development  In  Iowa  schools.   I  have  been  a  member  of  Dunkerton's 
Phase  in  Plan  Committee  since  it  started.  Professional  Development  has  been  the 
major  focus  of  that  plan.  Teachers  con  attend  workshops  and/ or  take  college  courses 
in  their  content  area  or  in  related  educational  areas  such  as  learning  styles,  and 
tedmology.  The  courses  must  relate  to  the  needs  of  the  district  and  the  goals  of  the 
Phase  m  Plan.  Teachers  have  utilized  this  opporttmity.  One  of  my  oolleaguts  told 
me  that  thanks  to  Phase  m  payiitg  for  these  courses,  she  has  been  able  and  willing  to 
participate  in  many  more  Professional  Development  opportunities  than  she  would 
have  been  able  to  have  otherwise.  Over  the  years,  I  can  testify  that  these  workshops 
and  gradtutt  courses  on  more  of  the  pedagogy  than  content  have  definitely  made  a 
difference  in  the  teachers'  beliefs  in  themselves  and  their  abilities  as  teachers.  These 
opportunities  give  teachers  more  toob  to  choose  from  during  the  course  of  a  day. 
The  more  optiona  you  have  to  personalize  learning  for  students  not  only  increases 
the  odds  that  learning  will  take  place  but  it  also  makes  teaching  and  learning  much 
more  enjoyable  for  all.  A  whole  staff  Professional  Development  opportunity  was 
possible  through  Phase  in  but  because  there  was  no  long-range  commitment  to  any 
one  direction  in  educational  reform  or  a  plan  for  staff  development  was  not  a 
priority,  we  never  elected  to  use  that  option.  Unfortunately,  Phase  III  funds  have 
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also  been  cut  during  the  last  two  years  and  there  is  getting  to  be  less  and  less 
availBble  to  oiake  the  dUhttnce  needed  in  education. 

During  the  summer,  I  teach  graduate  coiirses  in  education  for  Drake 
Univenity.  The  cotirses  are  set  up  for  a  lot  of  group  work,  cUm  interaction  and 
writing.  My  last  assignment  for  these  teachers  is  to  write  a  paper  on  how  thay  will 
impiemenl  what  they  have  learned  in  their  classroom  during  the  next  school  year.  I 
receive  lots  of  feedback  in  those  papers  and  throughout  the  course  that  verifies  the 
importanee,  need  and  appreciation  of  Prafesdonal  Development. 

Teachers  want  to  do  an  excellent  job  in  their  dassrooms  for  their  students  and 
they  are  doing  the  best  they  can  with  the  tools  they  have  at  any  given  time.  Tlte 
problem  is  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  change  is  constantly  happening.  Teachers  have  to 
be  constantly  retooled  to  meet  those  changes.  A  perfect  example  is  the  three 
Macintosh  labs  that  have  been  invested  in  at  Dunkerton.  The  Elementary  lab  is 
used  most  of  the  time  but  not  anywhere  near  the  level  of  educational  value  that  it 
should  be.  I  use  the  lab  in  my  room  for  many  of  my  courses.  Other  hours  it  is 
vacant  and  the  other  secondary  lab  is  used  about  three  periods  a  day  on  a  regular 
basis.  The  computers  and  other  technology  just  being  in  the  building  will  not  make 
the  difference  in  our  students  l>eing  ready  for  the  futura.  What  will  make  the 
dififerenoe  will  be  how  the  technology  can  be  used  to  enhance  learning,  improve  test 
scares,  promote  and  improve  communication,  etc.  These  things  will  not  happen  if 
the  teachers  do  not  feel  comfortable  with  the  technology  or  know  how  to  use  the 
technology  to  teach  differently.  Other  schools  with  less  equipment  are  doing  much 
more  and  part  of  that  reason  is  the  Professional  Development  that  was  done  with 
their  staffs.  We  are  again  starting  with  a  new  superintendent  and  with  our  present 
principals,  I  am  encouraged  that  we  are  starting  to  make  Professional  Development 
plana.  Our  mi^or  roadblock  will  be  funding. 

A  school  about  twenty  miles  from  Dunkerton  looks  at  Professional 
Development  as  a  major  priority.  Last  summer  they  paid  eveiy  teacher  $20  per  hour 
for  40  hours  to  attend  a  course  on  alternative  and  authentic  assessment  This 
administrator  has  made  the  statement  that  no  one  will  be  able  to  touch  his  teadiers 
in  five  years  because  of  the  cooimitment  that  he  is  making  and  will  continue  to 
moke  to  Professional  Development.  This  district  has  the  funds  to 'spend  because 
they  are  a  larger  school  district  but  shouldn't  all  teachers  have  that  same 
opportunity  to  become  the  best  that  they  can  be?  Another  disturbing  factor  is  that 
these  school  districts  that  are  retooling  their  teachers  have  stated  that  they  will  only 
hire  teachers  that  have  already  received  the  trainings  as  they  don't  want  to  have  to 
spend  additioiul  money  training  the  new  teachers.  This  will  severely  limit  the 
relocation  possibilities  of  teachers  from  other  districts  that  have  not  made  such  a 
commitment  to  Professional  Development 

I  know  this  may  sotmd  like  I  am  only  talking  about  the  value  for  teachen. 
Inherent  in  every  statement  I  make  is  the  value  Professional  Development  possess 
for  kids.  1  have  seen  students  hindered  and  even  hurt  because  of  the  lack  of  skiUs  a 
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teacher  posscMcs.  I  see  opportunities  passing  students  by  because  they  are  not  being 
equipped  in  such  areas  as  working  cooperatively  or  thinking  skills.  I  see  students  at 
the  high  school  level  who  are  convinced  they  are  stupid  only  because  their  learning 
style  was  not  considered  during  their  earlier  years  of  education  and  some  times 
those  students  just  quit   These  situations  aren't  just  happening  at  Dunkerton 
because  we  ore  a  small  school,  they  happen  everywhere.  They  happen  because  the 
educational  system  has  failed  the  student  by  not  providing  the  atmosphere  in  which 
they  could  leam-they  have  not  provided  the  teachen  with  the  tools  and  the  means 
to  do  the  job.  What  other  big  bxisiness  or  profession  operates  that  way.  My  husband 
is  a  police  officer  and  he  has  training  one  day  a  month  for  his  regular  patrol  position 
and  another  training  one  day  a  month  for  his  spedai  forces  position.  Maybe  he 
wotildn't  be  so  busy  on  the  streets  between  11:00  p.m.  to  7  a.m.  if  teachers  received 
comparable  Professional  Development 

In  dosing  I  comment  the  efforts  that  ore  being  mode  in  Title  n  RR.  6  to 
broaden  Professional  Development  to  teachers  other  than  math  and  sdcnce.  I  have 
a  conoem  the  the  scope  of  Professional  Development  be  even  broader  than  just  core 
subject  teachers.  I  would  hope  that  all  teachers,  administrators  and  staff  be  given  the 
same  opportunity.  All  make  the  difference  and  when  wc  get  rid  of  the  silos  of 
teaching  and  all  work  together  in  the  same  direction  much  more  con  be 
accomplished.  I  just  finished  the  second  part  of  the  field  test  by  the  National  Board 
for  ProfessionAl  Teaching  Standards  for  the  Early  Adolescence/ Generalist 
Certification.  Every  activity  during  the  twelve  hours  of  testing  involved  more  than 
one  subject  area  with  other  themes  like  Inlerdependency  woven  in.  The  silos  must 
go  so  students  realize  the  value  of  all  subjects  and  how  they  are  related.  Only  then 
do  we  get  the  creativity  and  innovation  that  we  need  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
tomorrow. 

By  reallocating  funds  and  making  Professional  Development  a  priority,  the 
mission  of  HJL  1804,  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act  can  be  better  met.  Quality 
teachers  will  be  less  likely  to  be  attracted  away  to  business  and  industry  if  they  are 
treated  as  professionalB  and  given  the  Professional  Development  opportunities  to 
keep  them  excited  about  being  a  teodier. 
Sununary: 

In  summary,  I  would  like  to  speak  for  the  students  of  the  United  States.  I 
have  a  son  who  is  eleven  yean  old.   He  and  oil  other  Amniuins  deserve  an 
education  that  will  enable  them  to  be  productive  dtizens,  happy  human  beings,  and 
proud  Americans.  In  order  for  that  to  happen,  they  must  encounter  teachers  who 
have  the  necessary  and  essential  tools  to  provide  that  education.  Professional 
Development  is  so  crucial  and  it  cannot  be  just  left  up  to  each  individual  teacher  to 
take  it  upon  themselves  to  get  that  Professional  Development.  Con  one  or  two 
healthy  seeds  in  a  flower  bed  grow,  bloom  and  add  beauty  when  suntnindcd  by 
th<Me  that  started  to  grow  but  died  and  are  still  there?  It  is  time  some  major  changes 
and  oommitmenls  were  made  in  education  for  the  students  which  the  system  is 
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suppoM  to  serw.  Allocating  money  towards  the  Professional  Development  of  ail 
teachersr  staff  and  administration  so  they  can  grow  and  bloom  and  not  die  is  one 
oommitment  that  needs  to  be  made. 

Prepared  STATEME>rr  of  Benjamin  O.  Canada 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  1  would  first  like  to  extend 
my  thanks  to  you  for  seeking  the  views  of  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators  on  this  important  piece  of  legislation. 

My  name  is  Bet\JBmin  0.  Canada,  and,  in  addition  to  being  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Jackson,  Mississippi,  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  AASA,  which  is  the  governing  board  for  the  organization.  Our 
organization  represents  some  1 8,000  chief  executive  officers  of  our  nation's 
school  systems,  large  and  small;  urban,  suburban,  and  rural. 

Joolcson  is  a  school  disujyt  of  33,000  students:  approximately  16,000  in  the 

elementary,  and  8,500  each  in  middle  schools  and  higl)  schools.  We  emplriy 

4,217  staff  members  in  a  school  system  that  is  approximately  83%  minority. 

School  district  certified  staff  is  approximately  50%  minority  and  50% 

majority.  Average  salary  for  teachers  is  $27,000.   Sixty-three  percent  of  the 

students  are  eligible  for  free  lunch,  and  6%  are  eligible  for  reduced  lunch. 

These  statistics,  however,  are  not  indicativB  of  Q  aohonl  system  in  an  uiban 

area  that  has  given  up  on  a  quality  education  for  all  of  its  students.  The  fact  is 

these  statistics  serve  only  as  a  motivator  to  help  us  change  the  way  we  do 

things  so  that  we  are  able  to  ensure  that  all  students  will,  in  fact,  have  the 

opportunity  and,  therefore,  be  suooessfiil  in  obtaining  a  quality  education. 

School  reform  is  alive  and  well  and  is  being  supported  by  local  business 

leaders,  private  foundations,  and  the  local  school  board.  This  reform  is  not  in 

the  sense  of  moving  people  or  boxes  around,  but  in  the  form  of  analyzing  as  a 

district  what  we  want,  what  it  will  take  to  achieve  that,  and  then  making 

decisions  to  change  those  things  that  are  preventing  successful  achievement 
of  the  goals.    Our  dream  is  for  a  common  vision  that  spans  school  district 

employees,  students,  and  the  local  community.  That  dream,  simply  stated,  is 

that  graduates  of  our  district  arc  able  to  be  active  and  productive  citizens  afler 
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graduation  and  that  not  only  will  the  students  be  proud  of  their  perfonnance, 
but  also  the  school  system  and  the  community-at-large  would  be  proud  of 
their  perfonnance.  Making  this  dream  a  reality  means  that  we  have  to 
address  what  I  refer  to  as  opportunities.  Some  individuals  would  refer  to 
opportunities  as  obstacles,  but  we  in  Jackson  believe  that  our  actions  turn  any 
potential  obstacle  into  an  opportunity.  It  is  what  we  decide  to  do  that  will 
make  the  difference.  Some  of  those  opportunities  are: 

1 .  Focusing  on  a  stronger  foundation  in  the  early  grades; 

2.  Developing  stronger  professional  development  modules  for  existing 
teachers; 

3.  Creating  a  new  model  for  prospective  teachers  that  allows  them  to  be 
prepared  for  the  opportunities  that  come  with  woricing  in  urban  and  nu^ 
districts  with  large  pockets  of  poverty; 

4.  Improving  facilities  in  which  teachers  and  students  will  work  and  leam; 

5.  Providing  greater  use  of  technology  in  preparing  students  for  the  future; 
and 

6.  Finally,  and  probably  most  importantly,  creating  a  sense  of  urgency  as  to 
why  we  must  change  from  our  cuirent  method  of  teaching  as  well  as  our 
expectations  of  poor  children. 

We  are  particularly  pleased  to  discuss  professional  development  because  we 
know  how  important  it  is  not  only  for  our  teaching  staff  but  also  for  us  as 
administrators  to  remain  well-schooled  in  classroom  skills  and  understanding 
of  the  growing  needs  of  our  "customers"  children,  their  parents,  their  future 
employers,  and  members  of  the  community-at-large  who  have  no  children. 

AASA  strongly  supports  more  federal  support  for  staff  development,  and  we 
support  the  administration's  provisions  found  in  Title  II  of  S.  »w.  The 
Improving  America's  Schools  Act  of  1993.  We  support  more  staff 
development  for  a  simple  reason.  If  you  want  professionals  to  change  their 
practices,  then  you  must  help  them  leam  the  new  practices,  complete  with 
underlying  theory  and  assumptions.    Changing  professional  behavior  is  not 
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easy  because  professionals  have  already  invested  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
efifort  in  their  careers  without  much  retraining  on  the  job. 

Unfortunately  schools,  like  private  industry,  have  a  poor  record  of  investing 
in  the  people  wc  employ.  The  well-known  report,  "America's  Choice-High 
Wages  or  Low  Skills"  documented^  as  did  "Work  Force  2000,"  how  little 
American  business  invests  in  training  its  work  force  relative  to  our  strongest 
international  competitors.  For  better  or  worse,  schools  have  mirrored 
business  in  our  approach  to  developing  our  employees.  That  is,  we  dont 
spend  much,  and  training  has  been  a  low  priority. 

Then,  in  1983,  "A  Nation  At  Ri&k"  caused  us  all  to  reexamine  what  we  were 
doing  and  how  we  were  doing  it.  New  learning  became  a  must,  but  we  still 
haven't  made  much  of  an  investment  in  learning  for  professionals.  Instead  wc 
thought  that  we  could  simply  open  the  door  and  "holler  down  the  hall,"  and 
somehow  people  would  change  how  they  worked  with  children.  Our  budgets 
are  very  people-intensive  ranging  from  75  to  85  percent  for  salaries  and  fringe 
benefits.  In  general,  it  takes  about  8-10  percent  of  a  district's  budget  to  heat, 
cool,  and  maintain  buildings.  That  leaves  very  little  for  buses,  materials,  debt 
service,  student  activities,  new  equipment,  and  last  but  not  least,  staff 
development.  In  most  school  districts,  the  last  two  are  among  the  first  to  be 
cut.  That  means  in  Jackson  (where  personnel  costs  with  benefits  are  81%  of 
the  budget,  and  maintenance  is  7%  of  the  budget)  we  have  only  12%  for 
transportation,  instructional  materials,  supplies,  student  activities,  and  staff 
development. 

In  Jackson,  we  have  been  able  to  save  only  $362,648  for  (raining  from  a 
$119,145,102  local  and  state  budget.  Because  we  think  training  is  vital  to 
improvement,  we  have  focused  on  early  intervention  in  the  elementary  grades. 
To  achieve  this,  we  have  established  the  Professional  Development  Center  for 
employees.  The  Center  is  open  Tuesdays  through  Saturdays.  The  operating 
hours  are  8  a.m.  -  8  p.m.,  Tuesdays  through  Fridays,  and  8  a.m.  -  3  p.m.  on 
Saturdays.   The  decisions  about  which  courses  will  be  offered  are  based  on 
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the  following  formula:  25%  from  central  ofBce,  which  takes  into 
consideration  federal,  state,  and  local  mandates;  25%  irom  individual  school 
buildings  which  take  into  consideration  what  the  staflF  and  parents  at  that 
school  want;  and  50%  reserved  for  the  individual  teacher  or  employee  to  tell 
us  what  he  or  she  feels  is  a  training  need  that  will  allow  him/her  to  be  a  more 
effective  teacher  or  employee. 

Training  has  made  a  difference  for  us  where  we  have  adequate  fimds.  For 
example,  co-mingling  of  ftmds  from  various  sources  has  allowed  us  to 
provide  traioing  for  teachers  in  TESA,  which  stands  for  Teacher  Expectations 
and  Student  Achievement.  It  also  has  allowed  us  to  implement  a  Reading 
Recovery  Program  which  is  designed  to  have  students  reading  at  level  by  the 
end  of  first  grade.  Both  of  these  programs  have  been  expensive  but  are 
definitely  making  a  di£ference  in  the  academic  performance  of  students  and, 
therefore,  are  changing  their  attitudes  and  perceptions  of  themselves  and  the 
school  system. 

In  Jackson,  if  we  could  get  new  funding  for  training,  we  would  be  able  to:  (1) 
take  advantage  of  technology;  (2)  take  advantage  of  referrals  for  placement 
that  exist  between  numerous  local,  state  and  federal  agencies;  (3)  improve 
the  teachers'  knowledge  of  new  teaching  methods  and  strategies;  (4)  work 
toward  developing  a  new  model  for  how  we  do  tilings,  thus  insuring  that  the 
graduates  in  the  year  2005/2010  will  be  ready  for  world-class  competition; 
and  (5)  expand  our  Professional  Development  Center  programs.  The  bottom 
line  is  we  could  make  our  dream  come  true  if  we  had  the  funding  and  the  time 
to  keep  updating  all  of  our  employees'  skills  to  coincide  with  the  changing 
workplace  requirements  as  well  as  a  changing  society.  We  must  be  the  place 
where  moral  values,  solid  academic  pursuits,  and,  ultimately,  creative 
thinking  come  together  for  all  children. 

Probably  the  strongest  point  in  die  administration's  proposal  is  the  emphasis 
on  having  individuals  who  receive  die  training  play  the  central  role  in 
planning  the  training.  To  be  effective,  training  must  be  about  a  topic  that  is 
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important  and  is  done  in  a  way  that  fits  tlie  professionals'  learning  style  at  a 
time  and  place  that  is  most  conducive  to  learning.  Let  teachers,  principals, 
and  local  communities  play  the  central  role  in  planning  their  training. 

A  second  strong  point  in  the  administration's  proposal  is  to  tie  the  training  to 
the  new  standards.  To  be  effective,  training  must  have  a  clear,  constant 
purpose. 

Although  we  like  the  administration's  proposal,  AASA  has  some  suggestions 
that  wc  feel  will  increase  tlie  value-added  impact  of  more  staff  development 
lunds.  First,  staff  development  must  be  planned  with  a  clear  goal  of 
improving  student  achievement  as  measured  by  the  new  standards.  The 
purpose  of  Title  II  of  the  administration's  proposal  is  not  settled  clearly 
enough  on  a  single  target-increased  learning. 

Second,  training  must  be  guided  by  assessment  of  what  teachers  need  in  order 
to  improve  student  results.  But  the  principal  data  used  should  be  student 
achievement.  No  matter  how  much  training  is  done  or  how  good  the  teachers 
and  administrators  think  the  training  is,  student  achievement  must  be  the 
measure  for  evaluation , 

Third,  the  training  must  be  more  clearly  connected  to  a  general  theory  of  child 
development  and  learning  that  is  shared  across  the  entire  school  district. 
Training  must  recognize  the  reality  of  student  and  teacher  mobility  within  the 
school  district.  One-shot  programs  that  assume  a  constant  work  force  or  a 
non  mohila  stuieui  ^^  Jaiiuu  will  uui  wutk. 

Finally,  to  be  really  effective,  training  must  fit  the  individuals  involved.  No 
state  or  school  district  should  be  able  to  impose  a  one-size-fits-all  notion  of 
how  to  teach,  administer,  or  support  instruction.  If  the  administration's 
proposal  is  to  be  effective,  clear  prohibitions  must  be  placed  on  SEAs  and 
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district  central  offices  in  big  districts  regarding  interference  in  decision 
making.  Also,  tlie  federal  government  must  not  be  allowed  to  indirectly  force 
a  particular  method  of  teaching  or  learning  theory  on  schools. 

The  administration's  proposal  is  a  good  proposal  that  can  be  improved 
dramatically  by  the  addition  of  two  critical  components.  First,  the  training  is 
focused  too  tightly  on  the  core  curriculum.  Some  schools  may  need  help  in 
decentralizing  governance,  and  may  want  to  do  training  in  parent  involvement 
in  school  site  decision  making.  Other  school  districts  could  have  huge 
problems  with  at-risk  yoimgsters,  and  may  need  training  in  coordination  with 
other  sopiq)  services.  Schools  are.  much  more  than  the  core  curnoulum. 
Improved  learning  may  be  attributed  to  things  other  than  methods  of  teaching 
the  "core"  curriculum. 

Second,  the  proposal  spreads  the  money  too  thin  to  be  effective.  Funding 
must  be  concentrated  in  two  ways.  First,  any  school  district  with  a  grant 
under  $10,000  must  join  a  consortium  with  other  LEA's  througli  an  education 
service  agency  or  on  their  ovm.  America  is  made  up  of  small  school  districts; 
in  fact,  there  are  about  2,700  districts  that  enroll  299  students  or  less.  These 
small  districts  need  help  just  like  the  large  districts,  but  minuscule  grants 
cannot  purchft§e  the  needed  help, 

Tlie  second  method  of  focusing  the  fimds  is  to  send  99%  of  the  funds  to 
school  districts.  I  know  that  sounds  self  serving,  but  if  you  want 
improvement  in  Jackson  teachers,  why  give  money  to  a  university?  Similarly, 
giving  training  jEunds  to  the  SEA  simply  reinforces  a  top-down  management 
model  that  is  contrary  to  our  reform  efforts  of  site-based  management.  The 
proposed  model  maintains  a  system  that  permits  state  agencie.s  tn  impose 
dieir  teaching  and  administrative  theories  on  teachers,  principals  and  other 
administrators.  If  you  are  concerned  that  schools  won't  get  the  latest 
information  that  someone  m  a  university  has,  then  require  some  ties  to  a 
university,  but  give  us  the  money  nnH  Ipt  ns  make  the  purchasing  decisions. 
Schools  wont  improve  if  Congress  continues  to  »cuU  uiuucy  lu  cxittliiig 
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institutions  just  because  they  exist.  Althougti  professors  and  state  education 
oflficials  will  come  to  Washington  and  tell  you  they  have  the  answers,  we 
know  that  meaningfiil  answers  are  in  sliort  supply.  If  these  people  know 
something  new,  they  should  already  be  sharing  it  in  a  collaborate  forum. 
Those  university  and  state  department  staff  who  have  something  to  offer  are 
well  known  because  they  have  formed  collaborative  alliances  with  local 
school  districts.  Give  us  the  money  and  let  us  hire  the  people  who  work  best 
for  us.  Judge  us  on  the  bottom  line— student  achievement,  but  don't  micro 
manage  by  spreading  scarce  funds  to  agencies  that  will  never  be  judged  on 
whether  or  not  students  in  Jackson  learn. 

Finally,  the  matching  provisions  are  punitive  for  the  poorest  schools,  and 
should  be  dropped  or  modified. 

S.  1513  is  desperately  needed,  and  we  thank  you  for  your  vision  and 

doUiwaliuu  lu  quality  cJucaduu  AjT  all  children. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mary  Lindquist 

Good  morning.  Chairman  Pell  and  members  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education. 

Arts,  and  the  Humanities.    I  am  Mary  Lindquist,  President  of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics  and  currently  the  Callaway  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Education  at  Columbus  College  in  Columbus,  Georgia.    The  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics  (NCTM)  is  the  first  organization  to  develop  and  release 
national  standards  in  education.    The  Council's  "Curriculum  and  Evaluation  Standards 
for  School  Mathematics"  (1989)  and  "Professional  Standards  for  Teaching  Mathematics" 
(1991)  support  a  vision  of  national  expectations  in  which  mathematics  is  used  to  solve 
problems,  reason,  communicate,  and  make  mathematic  connections.    NCTM's 
"Assessment  Standards  for  School  Mathematics"  is  scheduled  to  be  released  in  early 
1995.    More  than  40  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  ahgned  their  mathematics 
curriculum  to  meet  NCTM's  Standards.' 


'  With  more  than  100.000  members  and  250  affiliated  groups  located  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  NCTM  is  the  largest  organization  dedicated  to  improving  mathematics 
education  and  to  meeting  the  needs  of  mathematics  educators. 
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The  key  to  education  reform  and  improved  smdent  learning  is  high  quality  teaching. 
The  reauthorization  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  affords  Congress  a 
chance  to  make  a  historic  contribution  to  the  restructuring  of  American  schools  by 
investing  in  professional  development  and  continuing  support  for  improvements  in 
mathematics  instruction.    Today,  I  will  be  discussing  the  need  for  professional 
development  activities,  the  effectiveness  of  the  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  Mathematics 
and  Science  Act,  and  how  those  lessons  may  be  applied  to  an  expanded  professional 
development  program. 

First,  however,  it  is  important  to  understand  that  mathematics  education  is  changing.    It 

is  changing  in  that  we  are  now  working  to  reach  every  student.    It  is  changing  in  that 

every  student  needs  to  learn  mathematics  in  order  to  work  and  participate  in  our  society; 

and  the  very  nature  of  mathematics  is  changing  as  well.    We  are  no  longer  solely 

focused  on  the  teaching  of  facts  and  memorizing  procedures;  we  are  now  educating 

people  to  use  and  incorporating  mathematical  thinking  into  everyday  life.    Changing 

Title  I/Chapter  1  to  focus  on  thinking  skills  rather  than  on  basic  skills  exclusively  is 

therefore  a  significant  and  important  improvement,  one  that  NCTM  supports. 

According  to  cognitive  psychology  research,  smdents  understand  mathematical  and 

scientific  principles  when  they  actively  impose  their  own  interpretation  on  what  is 

presented  to  them  and  construct  their  own  meaning.    The  kind  of  teaching  however,  is 

significantly  different  from  what  many  teachers  have  themselves  experienced  as  students 

in  mathematics  classes.    Because  teachers  need  time  to  learn  and  develop  this  kind 

of  teaching  practice,  appropriate  and  ongoing  professional  development  is  crucial. 

We  cannot  expect  teachers  to  respond  to  several  different  calls  for  change  without 

supporting,  encouraging,  and  rewarding  the  kind  of  teaching  we  have  envisioned  in  our 
national  standards. 

Since  1983.  the  United  States  has  been  involved  in  a  school  reform/restrucniring 
movement  to  change  education,  and  we  have  seen  many  initiatives  to  improve  the 
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quality  of  education.    But  very  few  initiatives  have  focused  on  improving  the  actual 
instruction  our  students  receive.    Discussions  have  addressed  the  length  of  the  school 
day,  the  number  of  days  in  the  school  year,  and  other  issues.  But  without  improving  the 
actual  instruction  of  students,  other  initiatives  will  be  useless. 

The  first  sign  of  a  national  scale  effort  to  impact  the  quality  of  mathematics  instruction 
for  all  students  was  demonstrated  by  NCTM's  release  of  the  Curriculum  Standards  in 
1989.    These  curriculum  standards  were  designed  by  teachers,  administrators, 
researchers,  and  policymakers  to  change  how  mathematics  is  taught  in  the  classroom 
and  to  establish  a  broad  framework  for  guiding  reform  in  school  mathematics  in  the 
next  decade.    These  Standards  present  a  vision  of  what  teaching  and  learning 
mathematics  should  entail  and  how  we  can  equip  students  with  the  mathematical  tools 
and  analytical,  critical  thinking  skills  they  need  in  today's  Information  Age.    For  the 
first  time,  a  set  of  goals  that  focused  on  what  students  ought  to  know  and  be  able  to  do 
was  articulated.    Perhaps  more  importantly,  the  goals  were  set  out  in  a  way  that  allowed 
us  to  focus  on  what  is  most  important  --  adjusting  and  changing  instruction  to  improve 
student  performance  ~  rather  than  setting  off  a  wave  of  paper/pencil  testing  exercises. 
Finally,  one  of  the  most  important  qualities  of  the  NCTM  Standards  is  that  educators 

can  and  do  implement  them. 

The  key  to  the  implementation  of  curriculum  standards,  the  investment  of  time  and 
resources.    Professional  development  is  absolutely  necessary  to  equip  all  school  districts 
with  a  well  trained  and  up-to-date  teaching  force.    Teachers  need  opportunities  to 
expand  their  skills  and  knowledge  in  order  to  extend  challenging  learning 
experiences  in  line  with  the  Standards.    Unless  we  make  intensive  professional 
development  a  sustained,  integral  component  of  our  education  system,  teachers  will  be 
unequipped  to  integrate  the  curriculum  standards  into  their  instructional  practice; 
American  students  will  not  have  been  exposed  to  the  challenging  learning  experiences 
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they  need;  and  the  development  of  the  national  standards  will  have  failed  to  have  any 
effect  on  student  performance. 

Fortunately,  because  of  the  passage  of  the  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  Mathematics  and 
Science  Act,  NCTM  has  been  able  to  communicate  with  more  teachers  about  how  they 
can  make  the  Standards  a  part  of  their  daily  lesson  plans.    Many  teachers  who  had  never 
heard  of  the  NCTM  Standards  have  been  able  to  expand  their  instructional  techniques  to 
implement  them.    This  critical  source  ol  funds  has  enabled  NCTM  and  other  institutions 
to  impact  thousands  of  teachers  and  provide  them  the  support,  encouragement,  and 
training  they  need  to  help  their  students  meet  high  standards. 

Specifically,  Eisenhower  funds  have  allovsed  NCTM  and  its  250  affiliates  to  make 

teachers  across  the  country  aware  of  the  cumculum  standards.    Through  an  NSF  grant, 
leaders  from  the  classrooms,  district  and  state  offices  and  business/industry  were 
brought  together  to  better  understand  the  standards  and  develop  state  plans.    Teams 
returned  to  their  states,  and  mainly  through  Eisenhower  funds,  held  extensive  sessions 
for  their  teachers  and  others.    Foiu'  years  later,  1  still  meet  teachers  who  emerged  as 
leaders  through  this  training.    Just  this  week,  1  met  one  former  elementary  teacher  who 
has  taken  this  knowledge  into  the  adult  education  field;  the  impact  of  Eisenhower  funds 
go  way  beyond  the  workshop  door. 

However,  the  Eisenhower  Program  has  done  more  than  simply  provide  funds  to  local 
and  state  educators  to  improve  instruction.    It  has  also  provided  funds  to  schools  of 
higher  education  to  improve  and  expand  programs  of  teacher  preparation  and  has 
encouraged  more  and  better  coordination  between  local  teachers  and  schools  of 
education.    In  brief,  the  program  of  linking  higher  educators  with  local  schools  is 
working. 
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Since  1 989  there  have  been  several  national  suidies  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  federal 
math/science  education  initiatives.    These  studies,  however,  analyzed  the  previous 
program,  the  Education  for  Economic  Secunry  Act,  and  do  not  equally  apply  to  the 
Eisenhower  Program.    What  those  studies  can  provide  us.  however,  is  a  sense  of  wiiich 
issues  need  to  be  addressed  so  that  this  committee  may  understand  the  importance  of  the 
Eisenhower  program. 

First,  the  current  Eisenhower  program,  in  contrast  to  the  old  Education  for 
Economic  Security  Act  (EESA)  provides  funds  to  schools  across  the  nation  to  support 
professional  development  activities  in  mathematics  and  science  education.    Too  often  we 
have  seen  new  education  programs  being  developed  with  little  thought  as  to  how  to 
actually  implement  the  proposed  changes.    The  Eisenhower  program  allows  schools  to 
use  federal  fimds  to  support  the  improvement  of  local  programs  and  create  a  multi-year 
professional  development  program  to  implement  the  Curriculum  Standards.    This 
means  that  the  Curriculum  Standards  are  not  a  passing  fad,  but  rather  a  long  term 
blue  print  for  change. 

Second,  the  Eisenhower  program,  in  contrast  to  the  old  EESA,  is  not  providing 
merely  episodic  or  isolated  professional  development  experiences,  but  is  part  of  an 
overall  program  to  provide  training  to  teachers.    Since  the  Eisenhower  Act  has  come 
into  the  schools,  teachers  have  been  planning  multi-year  improvement  programs  because 
they  expect  the  program  to  be  there  and  be  funded.    Simply  put,  the  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower  funds  have  made  it  possible  for  many  mathematics  teachers  to  participate  in 
professional  activities  that  they  and  their  local  districts  deem  essential  as  they  strive  to 
reach  the  vision  of  the  NCTM  Standards.    Teachers  use  the  funds  over  many  years  to 
help  them  leam  how  to  become  better  teachers.    Teachers  often  use  Eisenhower  funds 
collaboratively  along  with  state  and  local  funds  to  integrate  their  professional 
development  activities  AND  they  are  able  to  plan  multiple-year  programs  with  the 
Eisenhower  funds.    Certainly,  the  program  would  be  much  more  effective  at  a  higher 
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funding  level,  but  the  funds  that  are  appropriated  are  used  to  directly  impact  the 
classroom. 

Third,  the  program  is  planned  with  a  high  degree  of  teacher  involvement.    This 
involvement  is  critical,  as  no  reform/restructuring  program  will  be  stronger  than  its 
ability  to  communicate  with  teachers  and  others  about  what  needs  to  change,  how  it  will 
be  changed,  and  how  that  change  will  be  measured.    Too  often  programs  are  developed 
or  pushed  by  a  part  of  the  school  community  with  little  regard  to  what  teachers  believe 
and  what  their  needs  are  to  improve  instruction.    Please  note,  we  are  not  supporting  the 
notion  that  teachers  alone  should  determine  how  to  implement  change.    What  we  are 
supporting  is  the  notion  that  successful  change  occurs  when  teachers  are  partners  in 
determining  how  to  change  instruction. 

In  Rhode  Island,  for  example,  Eisenhower  money  is  used  for  a  number  of  projects  in 
collaboration  with  other  sources  of  fimds.     Eisenhower  funds  enabled  teams  of 
principals  and  teachers,  to  meet  and  work  for  changes  in  their  schools  by  implementing 
the  standards.     Eisenhower  funds  also  paid  for  workshops  for  K-6  teachers  in  18 
schools.    .\nd,  in  collaboration  with  NSF  funds,  250  K-8  schools  were  able  to  offer 
family  math/science  training. 

NCTM  has  been  and  continues  to  support  of  the  Dwight  David  Eisenhower 
Mathematics  and  Science  Education  .Act.    We  are  aware  that  this  program  will  not  be 

reauthorized;  rather  it  will  be  expanded  to  reach  the  core  subjects.    We  support  this 
move,  as  professional  development  activities  need  to  be  supported  by  the  federal 
government  if  we  are  to  assure  that  all  students  are  being  exposed  to  the  best  teaching 
practices.    We  are,  as  you  can  imagine,  concerned  that  in  expanding  this  program,  the 
progress  made  by  the  mathematics  education  community  will  be  lost  if  funds  for  the 
mathematics  and  science  education  programs  are  not  protected.    For  many  schools,  the 
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expansion  of  the  funds  to  other  core  subjects  is  not  simply  the  loss  of  a  few  hundred 
dollars  for  mathematics  education,  but  rather  the  loss  of  a  multi-year  investment  in 
improving  their  mathematics  curriculum. 

The  new  proposals  by  the  Administration  and  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
expand  professional  development  activities  deserve  your  support  and  consideration. 
Each  of  them  has  developed  several  points  that  must  be  kept  in  mind  as  you  build  on 
their  work: 

*  Teacher  involvement  must  be  central  to  the  design  and  implementation  of  any 
professional  development  activities. 

*  A  national  program  in  professional  development  must  center  on  the 
implementation  of  cumculum  standards. 

*  Plans  submitted  by  local  and  state  education  agencies  must  provide  multiple- 
year  programming  and  be  integrated  into  their  programs  of  school  improvement. 


The  fionding  recommendations  proposed  by  the  Admmistration  in  their  original  proposal 
for  the  reauthorization  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  have  several 
weaknesses  that  need  to  be  addressed: 

*  The  formula  for  the  Eisenhower  program  did  not  guarantee  the  progress  made 
by  the  math/science  community  at  all  funding  levels; 

*  The  allowable  activities  included  providing  funds  for  career  ladders  and 
meritorious  pay  programs,  which  does  not  necessarily  impact  instruction;  and 
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*  The  state  department  of  educations  mission  to  assist  local  districts  is  being 
changed  to  have  a  greater  impact  on  locaJ  decision  making. 

The  House  of  Representatives  proposal  (H  R.  0)  offers  several  improvements: 

*  The  progress  being  made  by  math,  science  education  programs  would  be 
protected  through  a  guarantee  of  maintenance  of  funding  provisions. 

*  Allowable  activities,  such  as  curriculum  development,  are  limited  to  20°'o  o\ 
the  fimds  and  must  be  integrated  into  the  professional  development  activities:  and 

*  State  involvement  in  local  initiatives  is  specific  to  planning  and  monitoring. 

As  the  Senate  works  to  design  its  version  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
.A.ct,  NCTM  hopes  that  you  will  continue  to  build  on  the  knowledge  gained  in  the 
Eisenhower  Mathematics  and  Science  Education  program  to  empower  teachers.    We 
believe  that  professional  development  is  one  of  the  key  activities  needed  to  change 
.American  education.    Without  it.  we  will  simply  be  creating  a  school  day  that  is  longer, 
but  not  necessarily  better.    It  is  the  goal  of  NCTM  to  support  the  vision  of  American 
education  as  moving  towards  providing  all  students  with  effective  instruction  and  the 
tools  they  need  to  contribute  to  and  benefit  from  our  society. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  appreciate  the  opportimiry  to  offer  our  mpui. 


Senator  Jeffords.  I  call  the  hearing  closed, 

[Whereupon,  at  12:12  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
ACT:  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  AND  FAMILY  LIT- 
ERACY 


TUESDAY,  APRIL  12,  1994 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities,  of 
THE  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:04  a.m.,  in  room 
SD-430,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Paul  Simon  pre- 
siding. 

Present:  Senators  Simon  and  Wellstone. 

Senator  Simon  [presiding].  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Simon 

We  are  about  to  get  into  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  and  today  we  are  looking  at  school  libraries  and  family 
literacy. 

I  appreciate  the  presence  of  two  of  my  colleagues  who  have  been 
interested  in  this  field  for  some  time.  Senator  Sarbanes  and  Con- 
gressman Reed. 

I  am  concerned  with  what  is  happening,  if  I  may  just  talk  about 
the  library  end  of  things.  Last  school  year,  I  visited  18  Chicago 
schools  on  the  west  side  and  the  south  side  of  Chicago.  I  visited 
many  of  the  schools,  "libraries,"  which  were  largely  just  empty 
shelves.  These  libraries  are  awfully  discouraging.  Ajid  what  is  visi- 
ble is  that  school  libraries  are  closing  in  the  State  of  California, 
half  the  school  libraries  have  closed  in  the  last  10  years.  But  what 
is  less  visible  is  the  fact  that  collections  are  deteriorating,  and  that 
is  true  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level,  and  it  is  also  true 
at  the  college  level. 

The  bill  that  I  have  introduced,  S.  266 — and  Senator  Sarbanes  is 
an  original  cosponsor — ^has  bipartisan  support.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
it  has  the  support  of  the  American  Library  Association,  the  Society 
of  School  Librarians  International,  the  PTA,  the  Association  of 
American  Publishers,  and  the  U.S.  National  Commission  on  Librar- 
ies and  Information  Sciences. 

Obviously,  literacy  is  a  major  problem,  too.  When  you  have,  by 
the  most  conservative  estimate,  23  million  adult  Americans  who 
cannot  fill  out  an  employment  form  and  who  cannot  read  a  news- 
paper, and  3  million  who  cannot  read  their  name  in  block  print,  we 
have  a  problem. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Simon  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Simon 

The  Senate  has  begun  work  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  As  I  have  said  before,  we 
must  not  just  tinker  around  the  edges.  We  must  be  bold  and  deter- 
mined if  we  are  to  ensure  our  children  the  quality  education  they 
deserve  and  need  to  compete  in  the  global  economy.  Today's  hear- 
ing will  focus  on  two  important  components  for  a  quality  education: 
school  libraries  and  family  literacy. 

In  this  rapidly  changing  world,  access  to  current,  comprehensive 
information  is  essential  to  an  effective  educational  system.  If  we 
are  to  prepare  our  nation's  children  for  the  challenges  of  the  future, 
every  school  in  the  United  States  must  be  equipped  with  the  best 
and  most  up-to-date  library  resources  available. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  provided 
separate  funding  for  school  library  programs.  During  the  70's  and 
80's,  however,  Congress  merged  funding  for  all  school  programs 
into  block  grants.  As  a  result  of  the  merger,  funding  for  school  li- 
braries declined  dramatically.  The  lack  of  funding  has  taken  a 
heavy  toll  on  the  state  of  our  school  libraries. 

In  those  school  libraries  which  remain  in  operation,  collections 
are  hopelessly  outdated.  The  average  publication  date  of  a  school 
library  book  is  late  1960's.  Our  school  library  collections  are  so  ob- 
solete that  over  half  of  the  books  on  space  exploration  were  written 
even  before  Apollo  XI.  An  example  of  this  can  be  foimd  in  one  of 
mv  home  state's  more  affluent  school  districts  where  60  percent  of 
all  the  high  school's  science  books — particularly  those  about  space 
exploration — are  significantly  older  than  the  students  using  them. 
As  a  librarian  from  my  home  state  said  to  me,  "This  means  that 
a  student  wanting  to  do  research,  or  even  wanting  to  read  about 
our  nation's  advanced  space  program,  will  read  about  how  some 
day  we  could  put  man  on  the  moon." 

Access  to  adequate  library  facilities  is  essential  to  the  effective 
education  of  our  nation's  young  people.  Library  and  media  spend- 
ing affects  student  achievement  more  than  any  other  school  ex- 
penditure. This  is  echoed  in  a  1993  study  entitled,  Impact  of  School 
Library  Media  Centers  on  Academic  Achievement,  which  reported 
that  access  to  the  school  library  media  collection  is  the  single  best 
school  predictor  of  student  achievement.  Students  who  score  higher 
on  standardized  tests  tend  to  come  from  schools  that  have  more  ac- 
cessible library  media  programs.  In  California  more  than  half  of  all 
school  libraries  have  closed  during  the  last  ten  years.  In  that  state, 
a  young  person  in  a  correctional  institution  has  better  access  to  li- 
brary facilities  than  does  the  average  student.  We  will  learn  more 
about  the  dire  straits  that  school  libraries  face  from  Jeanie  McNa- 
mara  and  Dr.  Carolyn  Markuson. 

S.  266,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Library  Media  Act, 
would  provide  the  necessary  funding  and  direction  to  develop  first- 
rate  library  facilities  in  our  nation's  schools. 

S.  266  would  do  two  things.  First,  the  Act  would  establish  the  El- 
ementary and  Secondary  Library  Media  Services  Division,  a  new 
division  within  the  Department  of  Education's  Office  of  Education, 
Research  &  Improvement.  The  Library  Media  Services  Division 
would  provide  information  and  leadership  to  schools  and  library 
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personnel  nationwide.  Second,  the  Act  would  create  three  new 
grant  programs.  One  program  would  award  grants  directly  to  the 
States  for  the  acquisition  of  library  resources.  The  other  two  pro- 
grams would  provide  competitive  grants,  awarded  to  schools  pro- 
posing innovative  instructional  programs  and  expanded  uses  of 
technology. 
S.  266  nas  bipartisan  support  with  10  cosponsors,  as  well  as  sup- 

Eort  from  the  American  Library  Association,  Society  of  School  Li- 
rarians  International,  National  Parent  Teacher  Association  (PTA), 
Association  of  American  Publishers,  and  the  US  National  Commis- 
sion on  Libraries  and  Information  Sciences.  Moreover,  S.  266  is 
based  on  recommendations  that  came  out  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Libraries  and  Information  Sciences. 

The  House  has  recognized  the  importance  of  school  libraries  bv 
including  the  companion  bill,  offered  by  Representative  Jack  Reed, 
in  its  reauthorization  of  ESEA.  I  am  please  that  Representative 
Reed  and  Senator  Sarbanes,  an  ori^nal  cosponsor  of  S.  266,  are 
here  today  in  support  of  school  libraries. 

Access  to  information  and  resources  is  vital;  however,  if  you  can't 
read — what  use  are  they?  Family  literacy  is  a  crucial  investment 
in  our  nation's  future. 

There  is  a  clear  link  between  undereducated  parents  and  the  po- 
tential failure  of  their  children.  Many  impoverished  parents  see 
academic  failure  as  inevitable  for  their  children — just  as  their  par- 
ents did  before  them.  Illiteracy  leaves  families  in  constant  crisis  by 
perpetuating  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

Family  literacy  addresses  this  by  creating  a  supportive  environ- 
ment in  the  home.  Family  literacy  focuses  on  reciprocal  learning 
and  teaching  among  family  members,  causing  parents  to  raise  their 
expectations  for  their  children's  academic  success.  Research  shows 
that  90  percent  of  children  who  have  participated  in  family  literacy 
programs  are  successful  in  school. 

The  Even  Start  Family  Literacy  Program,  improved  and  ex- 
panded by  the  National  Literacy  Act,  combines  early  childhood  edu- 
cation for  children  in  low-income  areas  and  adult  basic  education 
for  their  parents  into  a  unified  pTogram.  We  will  hear  testimony 
today  from  a  family  that  has  benefited  from  this  program. 

The  home  is  the  child's  rust  classroom  and  the  parent  is  the 
child's  first  teacher.  Too  often  our  education  system  is  hampered 
because  of  problems  of  the  family  and  the  community.  Even  Start 
addresses  the  needs  of  the  most  "at-risk"  families  in  the  nation 
through  a  family-centered  approach.  It  works  because  it  attempts 
to  get  at  the  root  of  school  failure  and  undereducation.  Working  in 
coordination  with  other  programs,  including  the  Adult  Education 
Act,  JTPA,  Head  Start,  and  volimteer  literacy  programs.  Even 
Start  builds  partnerships  within  families  so  that  members  reinforce 
and  encourage  each  other's  learning.  This  enables  at-risk  children 
to  "start  even"  with  children  from  families  that  value  reading. 

Even  Start  helps  children  and  their  parents.  Twenty-five  percent 
of  children  participating  in  family  literacy  pro-ams  subsequently 
receive  Chapter  1  or  special  education  services  in  elementary 
school.  Statistics  predict  that  50  percent  of  these  would  be  held 
back  in  school  at  least  once  by  fourth  grade.  Yet,  none  of  the  chil- 
dren participating  in  family  literacy  programs  were  retained.  In 
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fact,  their  attendance  was  above  average  and  their  teachers  rated 
90  percent  as  "motivated"  to  learn.  Even  Start  changed  the  expec- 
tations of  their  parents — and  their  expectations  of  themselves.  A 
study  conducted*  by  the  National  Center  for  Family  Literacy  found 
that  almost  half  of  all  family  literacy  parents  had  previously 
dropped  out  of  other  adult  education  programs  in  the  past,  but 
stayed  in  and  completed  the  family  literacy  program. 

School  libraries,  access  to  technology,  and  literacy  are  all  impor- 
tant. They  are  important  if  we  want  to  remain  competitive  in  the 
global  economy  and  provide  the  kind  of  life  our  children  deserve. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  all  our  witnesses. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  the  witnesses,  but  let  me  first  call  on 
my  colleague  in  the  Senate,  and  we  will  go  on  the  basis  of  senior- 
ity, Congressman  Reed,  and  Senator  Sarbanes  is  your  senior  here. 
So  I  am  pleased  to  welcome  Senator  Sarbanes. 

STATEMENTS  OF  HON.  PAUL  S.  SARBANES,  A  UNITED  STATES 
SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND,  AND  HON.  JACK 
REED,  A  MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF 
RHODE  ISLAND 

.  Senator  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  express  my  very  strong 
support  for  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Library  Media 
Services  Act.  I  want  to  very  stronglv  commend  you  for  scheduling 
this  hearing  and  for  your  continued  focus  on  this  very  important 
legislation.  I  was  pleased  to  join  with  you  when  you  first  intro- 
duced this  proposal  in  the  closing  days  of  the  last  Congress.  There 
was  an  effort  at  that  time  to  start  drawing  attention  to  this  issue 
as  we  moved  into  this  Congress  with  respect  to  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Act. 

We  have  worked  together,  again,  to  introduce  this  legislation  in 
this  Congress,  and  of  course,  we  very  much  want  to  include  it  in 
the  reauthorization  of  the  overall  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Act. 

This  subcommittee,  of  course,  has  been  responsible  for  developing 
many  of  the  Nation's  significant  education  initiatives,  the  various 
comprehensive  efforts  at  the  national  level  to  assist  our  schools  in 
achieving  their  mission  of  developing  an  informed  and  skilled  citi- 
zenry. 

I  am  going  to  submit  my  full  statement  for  the  record  so  we  can 
move  along. 

Senator  SiMON.  It  will  be  entered  in  the  record. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  In  doing  this,  we  obviously  must  pay  close  at- 
tention to  the  information  center  of  the  classrooms,  the  library,  or, 
as  it  is  now  called,  the  "school  library  media  center."  As  technology 
has  increased,  the  impact  on  school  libraries  has  been  far-reaching. 
My  memories  go  back  to  favorite  books,  but  today  you  are  talking 
about  not  only  books,  but  videotapes,  recordings,  computer  soft- 
ware, magazines,  newspapers,  films,  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  ensure  that  this  variety  of 
information  is  available  in  an  equitable  manner  in  school  libraries 
all  across  the  country.  Now,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  are  consider- 
ing this  legislation  in  the  context  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Act,  because  that  is  where  in  effect  we  first  brought  the  Federal 
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Grovemment  into  involvement  in  supporting  the  school  library 
media  programs. 

The  1965  legislation  authorized  for  the  first  time  Federal  aid  for 
the  acquisition  of  school  library  resources,  textbooks,  and  other 
printed  and  published  instructional  material. 

Between  1966  and  1976,  in  that  decade,  Title  II  provided  $900 
million  to  public  and  private  schools  nationwide  to  stimulate  the 
establishment  of  libraries,  both  at  the  elementary  and  the  second- 
ary school  level.  Unfortunately,  in  1981,  the  Omnibus  Reconcili- 
ation Act  consolidated  a  number  of  these  programs  into  a  single  au- 
thorization that  ended  categorical  funding  for  school  libraries. 
Many  school  libraries  as  a  consequence  lost  significant  sources  of 
funding,  and  they  have  been  unable  to  keep  their  collections 
abreast  of  developments. 

In  my  own  State,  school  library  media  programs  have  suffered 
significant  budget  and  staffing  reductions  in  recent  years;  they 
really  do  not  have  the  resources  to  meet  the  information  needs  of 
the  students. 

Baltimore  City  public  schools,  for  instance,  have  library  media 
center  collections  that  are  almost  50  percent  below  the  State  guide- 
lines. Library  media  center  collections  on  the  Eastern  Shore  are  at 
36  percent  in  Western  Maryland  and  38  percent  of  the  State  guide- 
lines— ^barely  over  a  third  of  what  the  State  guidelines  are. 

Based  on  observations  during  onsite  reviews  of  Maryland's  24 
local  school  systems  since  1988,  teams  that  were  organized  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education  observed  that  library  media  spe- 
cialists are  reluctant  to  remove  encyclopedias  10,  15,  20  years  old 
because  they  do  not  have  the  money  to  purchase  new  encyclopedias 
and  keep  the  volumes  current. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  sweeping  changes  taking  place  around 
the  world,  and  if  you  are  using  a  10-  or  15-year-old  reference  book, 
you  are  really  not  up  with  the  times. 

I  have  been  hearing  from  people  all  across  my  State — a  library 
media  specialist  in  Aiin  Arundel  County  who  told  me  of  the  cuts 
that  have  impacted  to  severely  on  their  ability  to  maintain  up-to- 
date  collections.  Now,  this  is  not  unique  to  Maryland,  obviously, 
and  in  your  opening  statement,  Senator  Simon,  you  made  reference 
to  the  situation  in  Chicago  that  ^ou  have  examined  personally;  we 
have  heard  about  the  situation  in  California.  Many  libraries  have 
closed  altogether,  and  others  are  running  very  out-of-date  collec- 
tions. 

As  I  said,  the  rapidly  changing  world  demonstrates  dramatically 
the  need  to  have  up-to-date  library  collections.  We  have  staffing 
shortages  throughout.  In  Maryland,  in  many  instances,  they  do  not 
even  have  trained  people;  they  are  staffing  them  with  instructional 
assistants  in  the  library.  They  are  very  short  in  terms  of  the  num- 
ber of  personnel  that  are  needed.  We  fall  short  of  all  of  the  guide- 
lines by  significant  percentages  as  I  indicated  earlier  in  terms  of 
collections;  the  same  thing  is  true  in  terms  of  library  media  special- 
ists. 

This  legislation  which  you  have  drafted  and  which  I  have  joined 
with  you  in  introducing  would  help  to  address  these  problems  faced 
by  school  library  media  centers  nationwide.  It  would  reestablish 
the  categorical  aid  program  to  school  libraries;  create  within  the 
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Department  of  Education  a  division  of  elementary  and  secondary 
school  library  media  services  to  provide  not  only  information,  but 
leadership,  to  this  program  nationwide.  We  need  to  focus  on  this 
program,  and  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  helping  to  bring  that 
in  the  Congress. 

Let  me  just  close  with  this  observation.  Clearly,  our  young  people 
are  our  Nation's  greatest  resource.  The  schools  offer,  obviously,  the 
critical  opportunity  to  develop  young  people  into  informed  citizens 
capable  of  addressing  the  modem-day  economy  and  functioning  as 
citizens  in  a  democracy.  We  cannot  expect  the  schools  realistically 
to  accomplish  these  goals  if  we  do  not  provide  them  with  the  facili- 
ties with  which  to  do  them. 

So  I  come  this  morning  in  very  strong  support  of  this  legislation, 
and  urge  its  inclusion  within  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation reauthorization. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Sarbanes  may  be  found  in 
the  appendix.] 

Senator  Simon.  I  thank  you.  I  just  would  add  that  I  am  sure  for 
Paul  Sarbanes,  it  was  like  it  was  for  Paul  Simon  as  a  young  man 
that  library  was  extremely  important  for  me.  I  was  reading  the 
comment  of  our  former  colleague.  Senator  Bill  Fulbright,  who  said 
that  he  gives  much  of  the  credit  for  what  he  was  able  to  do  to  a 
small-town  library.  And  then  the  other  day  two  of  the  first  people 
to  use  a  small-town  Pennsylvania  library  were  Margaret  Mead  and 
James  Michener.  And  how  they  have  enriched  all  of  our  lives. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  all  of  us  have  that  ex- 
perience. I  see  this  young  fellow  who  will  testify  later,  and  he  looks 
like  he  is  making  his  way  forward;  I  am  very  encouraged  by  that. 
It  is  pivotal  in  the  lives  of  many  people.  I  mean,  you  can  help  judge 
the  quality  of  your  civilization,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  quality  of 
your  libraries. 

Senator  Simon.  I  have  not  heard  it  put  that  way,  but  I  com- 
pletely concur,  and  I  thank  you  very,  very  much.  Senator  Sarbanes. 

Senator  Simon.  Congressman  Reed,  we  are  pleased  to  welcome 
you,  and  I  might  add  that,  as  you  know,  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee is  Senator  Pell  from  Rhode  Island,  and  we  are  pleased 
that  you  are  following  a  Rhode  Island  tradition  of  interest  in  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  Reed.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  want  to 
commend  you  for  your  efforts  over  many  years  to  help  the  libraries 
of  this  country,  particularly  school  libraries.  Also,  we  in  Rhode  Is- 
land are  honored  to  have  Senator  Pell  as  the  leading  figure  for 
many  years  in  education  in  this  body. 

I  am  also  pleased  and  honored  to  be  here  with  Senator  Sarbanes, 
who  also  has  been  fighting  with  you  and  with  Senator  Pell  for  good 
education  policy,  particularly  with  respect  to  libraries. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  on  the  House  side 
and  to  note  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  we  have  included 
this  provision  in  H.R.  6,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Reauthor- 
ization Act.  So  we  hope  we  have  g^ven  some  momentum  to  your  ef- 
forts on  this  side  to  also  include  school  libraries  in  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Act  reauthorization. 

Senator  Simon.  And  we  appreciate  that,  I  would  add. 
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Mr.  Reed.  Thank  you. 

I  also  want  to  recognize  one  of  our  distinguished  Rhode  Islanders 
who  will  testify  later,  and  that  is  David  Macaulay,  a  noted  author 
and  illustrator,  who  will  someday  be  recognized  as  he  is  today,  like 
Margaret  Mead  and  James  Michener  as  a  great  American  author. 
And  we  traced  him  back,  and  I  think  his  first  exposure  was  in  a 
school  library  or  a  public  library,  so  your  point  was  well-taken,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

We  in  this  country  have  had  a  long  infatuation,  indeed,  I  hope 
a  love  affair,  with  books.  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  that  he  could  not 
live  without  books.  But  sadly,  too  many  children  in  this  country  are 
without  books,  good,  modern,  up-to-date  books  that  they  can  use  for 
their  education.  And  in  this  technological  age,  they  are  lacking  the 
latest  media — computers,  CD-ROMs,  all  of  those  educational  mate- 
rials that  are  so  necessary  for  success  today. 

We  are  aware  in  the  Congress  of  how  important  it  is  as  the  world 
changes  to  rapidly,  as  technology  changes  and  as  our  economy 
changes,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  local  school  libraries  to  keep  up. 
The  average  cost  of  a  suitable  book  for  a  library  is  about  $31,  yet 
the  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States  from  1989  to  1990 
for  library  materials  was  $5.48.  So  that  disparity  is  startling,  and 
we  must  do  something. 

Also  what  is  startling  is  that  if  you  look  around  school  libraries, 
you  discover  that  the  average  copyright  date  of  these  books  is  1965. 
That  was  a  long  time  ago.  Lyndon  Johnson  was  President;  we  had 
not  landed  on  the  moon;  the  world  was  a  much  different  place.  And 
yet  that  is  the  type  of  material  that  most  students  have  available 
to  them  in  our  schools. 

We  have  to  do  better,  and  I  think  we  must  do  better.  Examples 
abound  of  textbooks  and  resource  books  that  are  totally  out-of-date. 
I  received  a  book  from  Peoria,  AZ,  which  is  on  the  shelves  there. 
It  is  a  study  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  with  a  rather  inter- 
esting foreword  by  then  President  Calvin  Coolidge.  The  1924  date 
of  the  book  suggests  how  old  some  of  our  books  are.  I  just  hope  the 
students  in  Peoria,  AZ  do  not  have  to  look  up  Amendments  20 
through  26,  because  they  had  not  yet  been  adopted  in  1924. 

We  have  schoolbooks  on  our  shelves  which  have  titles  like  "Our 
Friends  the  Germs"  and  "Someday  Man  will  Land  on  the  Moon." 
In  Austin,  TX,  shrinking  book  budgets  for  public  school  libraries 
have  resulted  in  collections  that  are  far  out-of-date.  A  title  that  was 
recently  removed  was  "Asbestos:  A  Magic  Mineral,"  a  1941  book.  I 
suspect  they  ascribe  to  asbestos  some  of  the  benefits  which  we  do 
not  think  now  are  ascribed  to  that  particular  material. 

We  cannot  achieve  our  National  Education  Goals  unless  we  have 
good  libraries,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  your  legislation,  Mr. 
ChairmEui,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  that  we  have 
introduced  in  the  House  and  have  included  in  H.R.  6. 

School  library  media  expenditures  have  fallen  about  16  percent 
since  1978-1979,  when  the  categorical  grants  expired,  and  yet  li- 
brary material  costs  have  increased  140  percent  in  that  same  time 
period. 

We  have  to  do  better.  We  have  to  go  ahead  and  support  local  li- 
braries with  real  resources  to  buy  reaA  books,  up-to-date  books,  and 
modern  media. 
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I  was  proud  to  introduced  the  Act  on  the  House  side  and  proud 
to  join  you  and  Senator  Sarbanes  in  a  very  important  quest  to  en- 
sure that  all  of  our  students  in  every  school  have  access  to  the 
most  modern,  up-to-date  textbooks  and  library  media. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you,  and  I  know  with  your  efforts 
and  Senator  Sarbanes'  efforts,  we  will  be  successful  in  our  joint  ef- 
forts. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Reed  may  be  found  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Senator  SiMON.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Congressman  Reed,  for 
your  leadership  and  for  your  testimony. 

I  would  just  add  in  terms  of  modem  reference  books,  I  was  in 
a  library  in  a  small  town  in  Illinois  not  too  long  ago,  and  tried  to 
find  something  on  Bosnia.  There  was  absolutely  nothing.  My  guess 
is  that  one-fourth  of  the  school  libraries  in  this  Nation — maybe 
half — ^have  nothing  about  Bosnia.  Obviously,  we  have  to  be  kept 
up-to-date  on  developments. 

Mr.  Reed.  Well,  with  the  decline  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  suspect  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  schools  in  the  country 
have  maps  that  still  show  the  Soviet  Union  looming  on  the  horizon. 

Senator  Simon.  I  am  sure. 

Thank  you  both  very  much. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Reed.  Thank  you. 

Senator  SiMON.  We  will  be  hearing  from  a  panel  of  excellent  wit- 
nesses, and  we  are  particularly  pleased  to  have  two  young  people 
among  our  witnesses. 

First,  let  me  call  on  Dr.  Andrew  Hartman.  I  knew  Dr.  Hartman 
when  he  was  a  staff  member  over  on  the  House  side,  and  he  now 
heads  the  National  Institute  for  Literacy.  And  while  we  are  a  little 
slow  in  getting  it  going,  I  think  it  sounds  like  we  are  starting  to 
move,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  Dr.  Hartman  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  ANDREW  HARTMAN,  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE  FOR  LITERACY,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Mr.  Hartman.  Good  morning.  Thank  you.  Senator  Simon,  and  all 
the  staff  of  the  committee  who  are  old  colleagues  of  mine  when  I 
was,  as  you  mentioned,  on  the  staff  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee. 

It  is  a  different  and  strange  feeling  to  be  on  this  side  of  the  table 
rather  than  behind  the  members,  watching  the  witnesses  at  a  hear- 
ing such  as  this. 

Senator  Simon.  Slipping  tough  notes  to  your  members. 

Mr.  Hartman.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

It  is,  as  I  said,  a  real  honor,  particularly  to  be  testifying  here 
with  you  as  the  chairman  this  morning,  given  your  involvement 
from  the  very  beginning  in  the  National  Literacy  Act  and  in  the 
creation  of  the  National  Institute  for  Literacy,  and  now,  with  your 
wife,  Mrs.  Jeanne  Simon,  as  the  chairperson  and  leader  in  the  li- 
brarv  field,  the  Simons  are  really  the  "First  Family  of  Literacy,"  I 
would  say.  When  you  go  home,  I  am  sure  literacy  is  a  topic  of  con- 
versation very  frequently.  So  I  thank  you  for  putting  this  on  the 
agenda  this  morning. 
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Senator  Simon.  Incidentally,  we  will  try  to  limit  all  the  witnesses 
to  5  minutes  and  will  enter  your  full  statements  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Hartman.  Thank  you,  and  I  will  try  to  be  brief.  Since  I  gave 
that  advice  to  probably  300  witnesses  in  the  10  years  I  worked  on 
the  committee,  I  will  try  to  take  my  own  advice  here. 

It  is  really  a  pleasure,  and  I  am  very  glad  you  have  witnesses 
from  the  programs,  particularly  from  Even  Start,  who  will  be  fol- 
lowing up,  because  I  think  they  really  have  the  true  story  to  tell. 

I  put  in  the  testimony  that  I  have  submitted  some  information 
about  the  National  Institute  for  Literacy,  since  I  did  not  know  if 
other  Senators  would  be  here  who  might  need  some  additional  in- 
formation, but  I  think  I  will  forego  that,  since  you  are  one  of  the 
experts  on  the  Institute,  onlv  to  say  that  we  are  moving  forward 
and  that  family  literacy  and  the  role  of  libraries  in  literacy  will 
continue  to  be  an  important  part  of  our  work. 

Let  me  just  say  a  little  bit  about  what  at  least  my  understanding 
of  family  literacy  is,  to  set  the  stage,  hopefully,  for  the  witnesses 
later  who  will  talk  about  their  experience  in  an  individual  Even 
Start  program. 

I  began  work  on  the  program  in  1985  when  Congressman  Good- 
ling,  wno  was  then  my  boss,  instructed  me  to  begin  the  background 
work  on  the  development  of  legislation  that  would  bring  parents 
and  children  together  in  a  unified  program,  building  on  the  notion 
that  parents  in  the  best  of  circumstances  are  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant teacher  of  their  children.  So  building  on  that  very  simple 
but  powerful  notion  that  has  been  supported  by  much  research — 
in  fact,  it  is  probably  the  most  well-researched  and  documented 
finding  we  have  on  educational  research — parents'  education  and 
involvement  in  their  children's  early  learning  is  the  best  predictor 
of  school  readiness  and  school  success  through  the  child's  career. 

So  building  on  that  notion  of  what  family  literacy  is.  Even  Start 
is  a  program  for  parents  who  do  not  have  basic  literacy  skills  and 
the  skills  of  working  with  their  children  which  they  could  develop 
either  from  their  own  development  or  from  educational  experiences 
of  their  own,  to  try  to  inculcate  those  skills  and  that  knowledge 
into  parents  and  provide  them  the  opportunities  to  work  with  their 
children,  so  they  can  in  fact  become  their  children's  first  and  most 
important  teacher. 

So  the  Even  Start  program  really  began  in  1985  with  a  series  of 
hearings  on  the  House  side.  As  you  know,  it  became  law  in  1988 
as  part  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Since  then,  it  has  grown  tremendously.  The  first  year  funding 
was  approximately  $14  million  and  funded  less  than  100  programs. 
Last  year,  in  1993,  the  program  funded  438  programs  in  every 
State  in  the  country.  Even  Start,  when  it  hit  $50  million,  went 
from  being  a  national  program  to  a  State  program,  where  now 
every  State  receives  its  own  grant.  So  that  for  example,  Illinois, 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  eacn  State  receives  its  own  grant,  and 
now  they  make  sub-grants  to  local  programs  within  the  State. 

One  of  the  most  importamt  features  of  Even  Start,  and  something 
that  you,  Senator  Simon,  were  involved  in  amending  the  law  in  the 
National  Literacy  Act,  was  making  sure  that  it  was  very  well-fo- 
cused on  the  people  who  had  the  most  need — going  back  to  what 
Even  Start  is,  making  sure  that  family  literacy  services  went  to 
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those  parents  and  those  families  that  were  most  in  need.  And  from 
the  evaluation  of  Even  Start,  that  appears  to  be  happening. 

For  example,  77  percent  of  the  parents  do  not  have  a  high  school 
diploma  when  they  enter  Even  Start.  Fifty-two  percent  of  the  fami- 
lies receive  Government  assistance  as  the  primary  form  of  income 
in  the  family.  So  it  appears  that  Even  Start  is  dealing  with  the 
people  that  it  was  originally  intended  to. 

One  of  the  unusually  and  I  think  really  important  aspects  of 
Even  Start  is  the  evaluation  of  it.  There  has  been  an  ongoing  major 
national  evaluation  of  the  program  for  the  last  3  years  that  has 
been  carried  out  by  Apt  Associates,  a  very  high-quality  research 
firm  in  the  Washington  area.  Some  results  of  that  research  are 
coming  in  now.  For  example,  in  the  second  year  of  the  program's 
operation,  72  percent  of  the  families  were  in  tne  program  going  into 
the  second  year  of  services.  That  72  percent  the  families  would  stay 
in  the  program  2  years  in  a  row,  given  the  demographic  back- 
grounds, is  a  very  unusual  and  very  strong  finding  if  you  look  at 
other  adult  education  and  early  cnildhood  education  programs. 
That  kind  of  retention  is  a  very,  veiy  strong  finding. 

As  well,  Even  Start  children,  wnen  compared  to  children  who 
were  not  served  by  the  program,  are  doing  better  than  their  peers. 
Parents  are  getting  GEDs  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  parents  who 
are  not  in  the  program,  which  is,  of  course,  a  really  important  cer- 
tificate when  you  go  to  look  later  for  employment,  from  what  we 
know  about  what  the  GED  means  in  terms  of  employment.  And 
parents'  expectations  for  their  children  are  a  very  important  predic- 
tor of  the  children's  future  progress  right  through  the  school  years 
also  increases  at  a  significantly  higher  rate  in  the  Even  Start  par- 
ents than  in  the  control  group. 

So  it  appears  that  Even  Start  is  having  some  very  important,  sig- 
nificant effects  on  the  families.  However,  there  does  seem  to  be 
some  areas  for  improvement.  For  example,  there  do  not  appear  to 
be  the  really  strong  learning  gains  in  parents  that  we  would  hope 
to  see  if  the  program  were  as  successful  as  we  had  hoped.  This  is 
also  a  finding — and  I  know  we  are  going  to  be  talking  later  today 
about  adult  education  in  general — and  this  may  partly  be  a  result 
of  the  fact  that  many  Even  Start  parents  are  referred  to  adult  edu- 
cation programs  in  the  area  of  the  program  for  the  adult  education 
part  01  the  Even  Start  package,  where  there  are  early  childhood, 
adult  services,  and  parenting.  When  they  go  to  those  programs, 
often,  those  programs  are  in  place — they  may  be  in  libraries,  in 
schools,  in  community  colleges — and  what  we  are  learning  about 
the  adult  education  services  in  general  in  the  Nation  is  that  the  re- 
tention rate  is  often  poor,  the  intensity  is  low,  and  the  gains  are 
low,  not  surprisingly. 

For  example,  for  Even  Start  parents,  the  median  number  of 
hours  of  adult  education  services  they  received  over  the  course  of 
the  whole  program  was  39  hours,  so  essentially  a  week  of  services. 
That  is  something  that  the  Institute  and  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation really  need  to  look  at,  how  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the 
services  in  order  to  really  get  the  results  we  want. 

Just  a  couple  final  comments  on  some  of  the  impacts  of  Even 
Start  that  have  really  rippled  out  from  the  actual  program,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  hear  later  from  the  participants  in  tne  program 
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that  those  results  have  been  impressive.  But  I  think  possibly  more 
important  from  a  national  perspective  have  been  the  larger  impacts 
of  Even  Start. 

For  example,  some  States  have  taken  Even  Start  and  the  family 
literacy  concept  and  adopted  it  as  a  State  initiative.  For  example, 
Hawaii  has  developed  a  statewide  family  literacy  initiative  where 
they  have  taken  their  own  money,  added  it  to  the  Even  Start 
funds,  raised  private  funds,  and  begun  a  statewide,  very  intensive 
family  literacy  program,  trying  to  reach  every  family  in  the  State 
in  need  of  family  literacy  efforts,  and  that  includes  libraries. 

Senator  Simon.  I  hate  to  cut  you  off,  but  you  have  been  at  these 
hearings  before,  and  you  understand. 

Mr.  Hartman.  Yes.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hartman  may  be  found  in  the 
appendix,] 

Senator  SiMON.  First  of  all,  I  am  impressed  by  the  72  percent  fig- 
ure. That  really  is  significant.  I  was  just  looking  at  Census  figures 
for  Illinois  the  other  day,  and  26  percent  of  adults  in  Illinois  are 
not  high  school  graduates.  Of  that  26  percent,  there  will  be  a  rel- 
atively high  percentage  who  have  very,  very  limited  skills. 

Mr.  Hartman.  Nearly  80  percent  of  Even  Start  parents  were  not 
high  school  graduates. 

Senator  Simon.  Even  Start  is,  frankly,  doing  better  than  some  of 
us  hoped  when  it  started,  but  in  terms  of  the  potential,  are  we 
reaching  one  percent,  2  percent — where  are  we,  would  you  guess — 
and  I  know  you  cannot  give  us  a  scientific  answer. 

Mr.  Hartman.  The  potential  of  the  number  of  people  served,  or 
the  impact  on  individuals  who  are  served? 

Senator  Simon.  The  number  of  people  who  potentially  could  be 
served  by  Even  Start,  who  need  to  be  served. 

Mr.  Hartman.  Probably  a  very,  very  small  number.  We  know 
now,  today,  the  most  we  have  ever  known  from  the  National  Lit- 
eracy Survey  about  the  literacy  skills  of  the  American  population. 
And  from  that — and  you  mentioned  this  in  your  opening  remarks — 
the  first  two  levels  of  that  assessment,  which  are  considered  the 
lowest,  or  inadequate  literacy  skills,  if  you  look  at  the  number  of 
parents  in  that  population,  this  program  is  now  serving  in  the 
thousands  of  number  of  parents  and  families,  and  we  are  talking 
in  the  millions  of  families  who  are  in  the  lowest  two  levels  of  lit- 
eracy, who  have  children  of  school  age. 

So  it  is  infinitesimal. 

Senator  Simon.  So  it  is  probably  not  even  one  or  2  percent  yet? 

Mr.  Hartman.  That  is  right.  If  you  do  not  mind,  this  kind  of 
gives  me  an  opening  to  the  last  point  I  was  going  to  make,  and  that 
is  that  my  own  personal  belief  is  that  one  of  the  important  parts 
of  Even  Start  is  how  it  includes  other  programs  such  as  Head  Start 
and  Chapter  1,  which  are  multibillion-dollar  programs  that  reach — 
for  example.  Head  Start  is  reaching  50  to  60  percent  and  growing 
of  a  similar  population.  There  has  been  a  bill  introduced  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate,  bipartisanly,  that  will  make  family  lit- 
eracy an  important  and  critical  part  of  the  Head  Start  program, 
and  my  belief  given  the  budget  and  the  policy  development  going 
on  in  this  Nation  is  that  the  impact  of  Even  Start  on  those  pro- 
grams, taking  those  combined  $12-$  13  billion  a  year,  and  bringing 
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family  literacy  into  those  as  an  integrated  part  of  those  services 
may  be  the  way  that  the  Even  Start  idea  will  eventually  reach 
many,  many  more  parents  and  reach  the  kind  of  population  we  are 
talking  about. 

Senator  Simon.  We  have  library  people  here  today,  also.  As  you 
know,  a  great  many  people  who  cannot  read  and  write  or  who  have 
extremely  limited  skills  will  not  walk  into  an  elementary  school  or 
a  high  school;  they  will  walk  into  a  library.  Do  you  have  any  words 
of  encouragement  for  librarians  to  get  into  this  field  of  literacy 
more? 

Mr.  Hartman.  Over  the  last  3  months,  I  have  been  trying  to  take 
a  crash  course,  and  it  has  really  been  exciting,  going  from  being  a 
staff  person,  where  you  have  such  a  large  field  of  issues  you  have 
to  deal  with  in  literacy,  and  I  have  been  travelling  around  quite  a 
bit.  And  one  thing  I  have  been  frankly  surprised  about,  because  I 
have  been  learning  quite  a  bit  is  how  much  libraries,  particularly 
in  some  States,  are  already  involved. 

For  example,  in  California,  libraries  are  one  of  the  primary 
deliverers  of  literacy  services,  and  that  is  true  in  some  areas,  par- 
ticularly I  think  in  some  of  the  urban  areas;  but  in  some  States, 
rather  than  community  colleges,  they  have  chosen  the  State  library 
system  as  the  approach.  But  without  a  doubt,  I  think  libraries  are 
important.  That  is  where  the  books  are,  that  is  where  kids  go,  and 
they  are  often  just  geographically  located  in  neighborhoods  where 
schools  are  not. 

I  know  the  Library  Literacy  Program  is  something  that  is  of  in- 
terest to  you.  I  do  not  really  want  to  comment  necessarily  on  the 
wisdom  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  administration  if  its  continu- 
ing or  not,  but  one  thing  I  would  say  is  that  as  I  travel  around  the 
country,  it  is  something  that  comes  up  all  the  time  to  me.  It  is  very 
small,  but  it  is  critical.  It  gives  people  in  the  library  field  a  foot  in 
the  door  and  some  money  that  they  can  use  at  the  city  level  or  at 
the  county  level  to  leverage  into  the  service  delivery  area. 

So  that  has  been  what  people  have  told  me  as  I  have  travelled 
around  the  country  is  very  important.  Even  though  it  is  very  small 
and  may  not  look  important  to  the  literacy  providers,  it  is  a  very 
important  leverage  piece  where  they  can  get  into  the  conversation 
of  becoming  part  of  the  literacy  network  locally. 

Senator  Simon.  Absolutely. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  joinea  by  someone  who  is  very  interested  in 
this  whole  cause  of  education.  Senator  Paul  Wellstone. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  very 
brief,  and  I  apologize  for  being  late.  It  sort  of  ties  in — I  made  a 
commitment  to  speak  at  the  Child  Welfare  Conference,  so  when  I 
leave  early,  it  is  no  spite  to  the  librarians.  My  wife  Sheila  worked 
in  our  school  library  in  Northfield,  MN  for  about  13  years,  and  we 
both  feel  a  real  strong  commitment  to  this  area. 

Just  to  pick  up  on  two  quick  points  that  the  chairman  made  and 
then  to  ask  you  one  question.  Dr.  Hartman.  It  is  a  shame  that  even 
using  the  most,  if  you  will,  conservative,  limited  definition  of  "illit- 
erate," much  less  what  it  takes  to  be  a  fully  participating  member 
in  our  democratic  society,  the  funds  that  we  put  into  this  are  just 
so  minuscule.  I  remember  reading  Jonathan  Kozol's  book,  "Illit- 
erate America,"  years  ago,  and  his  works  usually  ring  with  indigna- 
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tion.  I  think  that  is  good,  and  I  remember  then  thinking  that  this 
is  one  of  the  awful  contradictions  in  terms  of  where  we  are  at. 

And  I  have  seen  some  of  your  work  really  implemented  in  Min- 
nesota, especially  the  community  education,  and  they  are  doing  a 
really  good  job.  My  question  for  you  is  you  were  talking  about  the 
connection  between  parents  being  able  to  have  a  high  school 
equivalency  degree,  parents  becoming  literate,  and  then  the  ways 
in  which  that  nurtures  and  encourages  children.  What  do  you  think 
is  the  key — and  you  have  had  a  fair  amount  of  success  given  the 
funds  you  work  with — what  is  the  key  to  making  this  work?  Within 
the  family  literacy  program — and  you  probably  went  over  this  and 
I  missed  it — but  what  would  you  say  is  the  key  to  what  I  think  is 
really,  to  emphasize  the  positive,  a  really  startling  and  positive  sta- 
tistic, because  a  lot  of  times,  these  programs  have  not  worked  so 
well. 

Mr.  Hartman.  That  is  right.  Next  Congress,  you  will  be  reau- 
thorizing the  Adult  Education  Act  and  the  Vocational  Education 
Act.  I  think  what  you  will  be  finding  as  you  begin  to  focus  on  those 
is  that  we  have  more  information  about  the  quality  of  the  adult 
education  services,  and  if  we  think  there  are  problems  in  the  ele- 
mentary/secondary area,  there  are  huge  problems  there,  partly  re- 
lated to  the  resources  and  partly  related  to  the  way  we  conceptual- 
ize and  deliver  services,  particularly  the  intensity. 

If  you  are  getting  2  or  3  hours  of  instruction  a  week,  and  it  is 
going  to  take  you  10  years  to  really  get  to  some  point,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  people  drop  out  because  they  do  not  see  progress. 

I  think  in  the  family  literacy  area,  by  looking  at  the  evaluations 
and  the  experience  and  talking  with  people  over  the  last  8  or  9 
years  about  what  it  is  that  makes  a  program  that  works,  one  of  the 
things  is  just  the  intensity  of  services;  and  the  second  part,  which 
is  somewhat  related  to  that,  is  that  family  literacy  programs — and 
this  is  something  that  is  similar  to  the  debate  right  now  on  what 
is  family  literacy — to  me,  a  really  important  part  of  it — and  I  will 
be  interested  to  see  if  the  panel  following  me,  who  have  actually 
been  implementing  the  program,  agree — is  that  the 
contextualization  of  the  learning  in  the  whole  sense  of  a  family 
learning,  for  example,  that  a  parent  learning  how  to  read  by  actu- 
ally reading  to  the  child,  just  as  in  workplace  literacy  learning  to 
read  and  write  and  do  mathematics  around  learning  pipe-fitting — 
it  is  the  same  concept.  The  military  found  this  about  20  years  ago, 
that  you  learn  in  context,  and  you  learn  when  you  are  doing  some- 
thing that  is  meaningful  to  you. 

So  what  we  are  finding  is  that  when  people  are  essentially  re- 
ferred out  to  a  program  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  family  literacy 
as  the  adult  education  component  of  a  family  literacy  program,  and 
then  they  are  just  shuttled  back  for  the  other  part  of  it,  this  kind 
of  shuttling  around  and  putting  together  services  that  are  not  truly 
integrated  and  have  a  single  curriculum — which  again  relates  to 
the  whole  school-to-work  issue  of  the  contextualization — that  those 
programs  that  truly  take  it  seriously  have  a  better  effect.  When  it 
is  just  sort  of  an  amalgamation  of  programs  that  are  sort  of  hinged 
together,  the  effects  are  the  total  of  the  individual  programs,  which 
unfortunately,  in  many  cases,  are  not  very  good. 
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Senator  Wellstone.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  up  any  more 
time,  and  I  am  interested  also  in  the  ways  in  which  it  is  delivered 
out  into  the  neighborhoods  where  people  live  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  done  with  cultural  sensitivity  and  the  diversity  of  staff. 

The  only  point  I  would  make,  though — I  just  had  a  flashback — 
and  I  remember  that  during  the  civil  rights  movement,  there  were 
a  lot  of  people  who  never  had  much  interest  in  literacy  programs 
when  there  was  no  context,  but  when  it  was  within  the  context  of 
literacy,  so  that  you  can  speak  for  yourselves  and  your  children,  lit- 
eracy so  that  you  can  use  the  ballot  box  in  behalf  of  what  you  be- 
lieve in,  it  is  amazing  what  a  difference  that  made.  And  those  were 
hugely  successful  literacy  programs. 

Mr.  Hartman.  I  think  one  of  the  most  encouraging  findings  from 
some  of  the  research  going  on  right  now  is  that  really  well-thought- 
out  contextualized  programs  have  excellent  effects. 

One  thing  I  would  mention  about  rural  areas,  like  in  Vermont, 
Minnesota  and  States  like  that,  is  that  a  lot  of  Even  Start  services 
in  those  places  happen  in  the  home;  there  is  home  delivery  just  like 
there  is  in  other  services  like  WIC  and  Head  Start. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you. 

Senator  SiMON.  If  I  could  just  underscore  what  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota  said,  way  back  when,  in  1957,  Martin  Luther  King 
asked  me  to  speak  at  the  second  anniversary  of  the  bus  boycott 
down  in  Montgomery,  and  I  spent  2  days  with  him  and  a  few  oth- 
ers, going  around,  speaking  to  African  American  audiences  who  at 
that  point  were  denied  the  right  to  vote  and  had  these  long  forms 
to  fill  out.  One  of  the  stresses  was  it  really  is  important  to  learn 
how  to  read  and  write  so  you  can  get  that  right  to  vote,  and  lit- 
eracy tied  in,  whether  it  is  voting  or  working  or  teaching  or  what- 
ever it  is,  becomes  much,  much  more  important. 

Mr.  Hartman.  Well,  the  largest  group  of  individuals  in  most 
places  right  now  on  waiting  lists  are  people  who  have  come  to  this 
country  with  English  as  their  second  language,  so  that  trying  to  be- 
come a  citizen  and  vote  is  still  one  of  the  major  reasons  why  people 
come  to  literacy  programs,  and  in  many  cases  are  not  served  and 
are  waiting  to  learn  to  read  so  they  can  vote.  That  is  still  happen- 
ing today. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hartman.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon.  Our  next  panel  includes  David  Macaulay,  who 
has  already  been  introduced  partially  by  Congressman  Reed.  He  is 
an  author  from  Warren,  RI. 

Jeanie  McNamara  is  a  researcher  from  the  University  of  South 
Carolina.  Jim  Wulfson  is  a  student  at  the  Edward  R.  Devotion 
School  of  Brookline,  MA,  and  Dr.  Carolyn  Markuson  is  a  librarian 
in  Sudbury,  MA. 

We  are  happy  to  have  all  of  you  here.  Again,  we  are  going  to  go 
by  the  5-minute  rule,  and  we  will  enter  your  statements  in  the 
record,  but  we  will  move  ahead. 

Mr.  Macaulay,  we  will  start  with  you,  please. 
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STATEMENTS  OF  DAVID  MACAULAY,  AUTHOR,  WARREN,  RI; 
JEANIE  McNAMARA,  RESEARCHER,  UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTH 
CAROLINA,  COLUMBIA,  SC;  JIM  WULFSON,  STUDENT,  ED- 
WARD R.  DEVOTION  SCHOOL,  BROOKLINE,  MA;  AND  CARO- 
LYN MARKUSON,  LIBRAIOAN,  SUDBURY,  MA 

Mr.  Macaulay.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

I  have  never  edited  a  speech  so  quickly  in  my  life  from  10  min- 
utes to  5  minutes,  but  here  ^oes. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  having  been  given  the  opportunity  to  share 
some  of  my  thoughts  with  you  this  morning  and  to  speak  in  im- 
qualified  support  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Library  Media 
Services  Act. 

It  amazes  me  that  in  this  enlightened,  freedom-loving,  resource- 
rich  land,  libraries  can  possibly  oe  considered  cultural  frills,  that 
they  are  not  somehow  on  a  list  of  national  treasures  to  be  protected 
and  cherished  without  question. 

Throughout  history,  each  of  the  world's  great  civilizations  has 
built  and  prized  its  own  libraries,  thus  reaffirming  a  respect  for  the 
ideas  of  the  past  as  a  resource  for  the  present.  Our  libraries,  when 

Eroperly  cared  for,  can  do  much  more.  They  too  collect  information, 
ut  they  also  disseminate  it  to  anyone  with  a  card  or,  these  days, 
a  telepnone  line.  Their  very  existence  symbolizes  our  belief  in  the 
right  of  everyone  to  know  that  access  to  information  is  an  inalien- 
able right.  Without  libraries,  this  particular  right  is  seriously  en- 
dangered. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  among  the  fortunate  inhab- 
itants of  this  beleaguered  planet  because  they  still  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  self-governance.  We  have  inherited  and  so  far  have  maintained 
the  privilege  of  deciding  what  kind  of  a  society  we  wish  to  live  in. 
Contrary  to  popular  belief,  this  right  is  not  inalienable.  It  is  fragile. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  quite  alienable. 

We  all  know  that  no  matter  what  the  advertising  says,  we  do  not 
get  anything  worth  having  for  nothing,  and  with  the  opportunity 
for  self-governance  comes  enormous  responsibility.  Those  people 
blessed  with  the  opportunity  must  not  only  actively  participate  in 
the  process;  they  must  continuously  inform  themselves  in  order  to 
do  so  intelligently. 

How  comfortable  would  we  be  if  television  became  our  only 
source  of  information? 

Among  FDR's  famous  "Four  Freedoms"  of  1941  is  freedom  from 
fear.  He  was  referring  to  a  reduction  in  armaments  around  the 
world  in  order  that  no  Nation  would  be  in  a  position  to  threaten 
another — in  short,  to  a  fear  of  things  beyond  our  borders.  But  there 
is  also  a  fear  born  of  ignorance,  and  ignorance  knows  no  bound- 
aries. Like  a  malevolent  virus,  it  will  successfully  breed  wherever 
the  opportunity  presents  itself,  and  it  will  eventually  destroy  the 
very  system  which  has  given  it  a  home. 

In  order  for  our  system  of  government  to  work,  those  who  live 
in  it  and  buy  it  must  absolutely  be  granted  freedom  from  igno- 
rance, and  I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  the  most  logical  way  of 
ensuring  this  particular  freedom  is  by  providing  every  American 
with  the  best  possible  education. 

Recently  enacted  legislation  aimed  at  improving  the  quality  of 
this  country's  education  suggests  that  many  of  us  still  believe  in 
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knowledge  as  the  preferred  way  to  prepare  for  the  uncertainties  of 
tomorrow. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  in  many  of  the  newer  elementary  schools 
of  the  late  sixties  and  seventies,  the  library  was  both  literally  and 
figuratively  central,  with  classroom  spaces  radiating  from  it  and  all 
activities  revolving  around  it.  Regardless  of  the  relative  merits  of 
the  open  plan  design,  there  can  be  no  denying  the  fundamental 
logic  of  this  particular  arrangement.  It  physically  and  symbolically 
expresses  the  desire  to  make  all  information  accessible,  while  un- 
derscoring the  essential  relationship  between  this  priceless  re- 
source and  the  learning  which  happens  in  and  around  it. 

We  would  not  be  sitting  here  today  if  the  seriousness  of  the  situ- 
ation had  not  already  been  recognized.  So  why,  then,  is  broader 
awareness  of  the  problem  only  just  beginning  to  emerge?  The  an- 
swer is  depressingly  simple:  The  information  is  not  accessible  in  a 
way  that  a  large  enough  percentage  of  our  population  can  take  it 
in.  While  there  are  more  and  more  articles  addressing  the  problem, 
many  are  in  journals  of  those  professions  most  immediately  af- 
fected by  the  budget  cuts.  Articles  do  appear  in  newspapers,  but 
these  all  must  be  read  to  have  any  impact,  and  that  requires  a  fun- 
damental level  of  literacy. 

We  are  already  beginning  to  suffer  from  the  legacy  of  neglect 
which  this  particular  Act  will  address,  at  least  in  part.  Ironically, 
we  are  forced  to  rely  on  media  other  than  the  written  word  to  save 
the  written  word — television,  for  example.  But  unless  there  is  a 
murder  in  the  library,  or  perhaps  a  set  of  serial  killings,  which 
would  be  much  more  interesting  to  catalog,  it  is  unlikely  the  sub- 
ject will  ignite  much  popular  response.  "Good  Morning  America" 
has  spent  countless  hours  and  dollars  documenting  the  story  of  the 
national  crisis  which  faces  our  libraries.  It  has  been  finished  for 
some  time  now,  but  why  hasn't  it  aired?  Because  Tonya  Harding 
and  Lorena  Bobbitt  are  not  librarians,  probably. 

Suffice  it  to  say  there  are  countless  chilling  statistics  to  docu- 
ment the  cutbacks,  closings,  and  basic  disintegration  of  the  Amer- 
ican library  system  both  in  and  out  of  schools.  At  this  point,  only 
a  major  national  commitment  will  turn  the  tide. 

We  must  rededicate  adequate  resources  to  the  fight  against  igno- 
rance and  its  principal  ally,  illiteracy.  As  the  primary  line  of  both 
offense  and  defense  in  this  battle,  our  libraries  demand  our  un- 
equivocal support.  Unless  the  young  people  who  are  coming 
through  our  schools  today  are  made  familiar  with  and  taught  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  libraries  while  in  school,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  expect  the  demand  for  public  libraries  to  do  anything  but 
continue  to  diminish. 

This  leaves  the  world  of  information  and  wonder  which  they  con- 
tain locked  away,  made  inaccessible,  denied  to  a  generation  that 
will  need  both  tne  wisdom  and  foolishness  of  the  past  if  it  hopes 
to  carve  out  a  truly  meaningful  existence  in  the  future  and  pre- 
serve a  way  of  life  which  we  have  been  able  to  pretty  much  take 
for  granted. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you.  You  are  a  wordsmith,  and  we  are 
going  to.  Among  other  things — and  I  want  my  staff  to  make  a  note 
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on  it  right  now — send  a  copy  of  your  testimony  over  to  ABC,  and 
then  maybe  we  can  get  something  done. 

Ms.  McNamara? 

Ms.  McNamara.  Thank  vou,  Senator  Simon,  for  asking  me  to 
share  with  research  says  about  the  importance  of  school  Hbraries 
on  achievement  and  to  share  with  you  why  it  is  necessary  to  return 
to  the  original  intent  of  the  ESEA. 

In  1957,  we  were  shocked,  and  we  responded  when  Sputnik  was 
launched.  In  1965,  there  was  public  outrage  when  a  parent  maga- 
zine reported  we  were  spending  more  on  dog  food  than  we  were  on 
our  children.  We  added  resources  in  the  ESEA  of  1965  by  clearly 
earmarking  those  funds  for  library  resources,  and  the  research  in- 
dicates that  we  were  successful. 

In  1983,  we  were  shocked  by  the  economic  equivalent  of  Sputnik, 
and  we  wrote  "A  Nation  at  Risk."  However,  our  response  was  not 
to  add  resources,  but  to  demand  that  teachers  and  students  achieve 
more  with  the  same  old  collections  we  had  put  in  place  in  the  six- 
ties. 

Stephen  Krashen,  in  'The  Power  of  Reading,"  insights  from  the 
research,  reports  that  several  research  studies  indicate  that  larger 
libraries  are  associated  with  better  reading  and  that  larger  school 
libraries  mean  higher  reading  scores. 

If  we  continually  ignore  school  media  collections,  will  our  chil- 
dren continue  to  slip  academically  when  compared  to  international 
achievement?  The  "Youth  Indicators  1993:  Trends  in  the  Well- 
Being  of  American  Youth"  shows  that  among  U.S.  students,  the 
amount  of  leisure  reading  and  students'  attitudes  toward  science 
were  positively  related  to  their  science  scores.  In  a  1991  inter- 
national assessment  of  educational  progress  in  math  and  science, 
13-year-old  U.S.  students  performed  at  the  average  in  science  and 
below  the  average  in  mathematics.  U.S.  students  were  not  among 
the  highest  performing  in  either  subject. 

The  current  national  recommendation  is  that  three  new  books  be 
added  each  year  for  each  school  at  each  level.  That  is  according  to 
the  1993  Bowker  Annual.  According  to  the  NCLIS/ALA  survey 
which  is  being  published  this  month,  the  average  number  of  books 
acquired  per  pupil  in  Kentucky,  Arizona,  Illinois,  and  Michigan  last 
year  was  less  than  one  book.  In  Rhode  Island,  Arkansas,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  California,  it  was  about  three-quarters  of  one  book. 
In  Pennsylvania,  it  was  about  one-half  of  one  book.  In  Indiana,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  study  by  Daniel  Callison,  collections  in  public 
high  schools  had  a  negative  growth;  they  discarded  more  books 
than  they  were  able  to  buy. 

Nationally,  the  median  age  of  a  school  library  collection  is  30 
years  old.  That  dates  back  to  this  original  legislation.  Why  is  this 
important? 

I  received  this  book  from  one  of  my  students  in  Augusta,  GA. 
This  book  was  also  in  my  media  center  in  the  elementary  school 
and  in  the  high  school  when  I  was  a  media  specialist  in  Michigan. 
It  is  in  almost  all  of  our  schools  in  South  Carolina.  Its  title  is  "The 
International  Library  of  Negro  Life  and  History,"  and  in  this  ref- 
erence book,  Martin  Luther  King  is  still  alive;  Jesse  Jackson  is  too 
young  to  even  be  included;  Rosa  Parks  is  not  there,  and  Willie 
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Mays  is  still  playing  ball.  Where  are  the  role  models  for  today's 
students? 

I  was  also  speaking  with  a  media  specialist  in  Texas  this  week. 
In  her  school,  Spanish  is  the  education  language  in  the  first  and 
second  grades.  She  does  not  have  any  Spanish  books  in  her  media 
center. 

A  media  specialist  in  a  San  Diego  high  school  has  a  similar  prob- 
lem. The  demographics  of  her  school  have  changed  drastically.  Ten 
years  ago,  her  collection  met  the  needs  of  the  curriculum  and  the 
reading  interests  of  her  students,  but  it  no  longer  does. 

In  a  school  match  study  out  of  Westerville,  OH,  the  highest  cor- 
relation of  student  achievement  was  the  size  and  staffing  of  the 
school  library.  The  Colorado  study,  which  was  completed  last  year, 
replicated  these  findings.  It  shows  that  the  size  of  a  library  media 
center's  staff  and  collection  is  the  best  school  predictor  of  academic 
achievement. 

Among  school  and  community  predictors  of  academic  achieve- 
ment, the  size  of  the  library  media  staff  and  the  collection  are  sec- 
ond only  to  the  absence  of  at-risk  conditions,  particularly  poverty 
and  low  education  attainment  among  adults. 

Education  has  changed  since  we  were  in  school.  The  intellectual 
needs  of  our  children  and  grandchildren  are  not  the  same  as  they 
were  30  years  ago.  There  were  no  VCRs,  no  modems,  no  PCs,  no 
E-mail,  There  was  no  information  highway.  There  was  barely  an 
interstate  system.  Thirty  years  ago  when  these  collections  were 
new,  we  were  fighting  a  different  kind  of  segregation — one  of  color. 
Today  we  are  fitting  the  growing  segregation  of  information  haves 
and  information  have-nots. 

This  is  not  a  racial  problem.  It  is  not  an  urban  problem.  It 
should  not  be  a  political  problem.  First  graders  are  not  Republicans 
or  Democrats,  and  it  does  not  matter  where  they  live.  They  are  our 
Nation's  future,  and  they  deserve  to  be  educated  and  to  be  able  to 
survive  in  the  21st  century. 

Thank  you,  sir,  for  inviting  me. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you  for  an  excellent  statement. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  McNamara  may  be  found  in  the 
appendix.] 

Senator  Simon.  Jim  Wulfson,  we  are  happy  to  have  you  here.  Are 
you  skipping  school  today? 

Mr.  Wulfson.  Yes. 

Senator  Simon.  All  right.  Well,  I  think  we  will  let  you  get  by 
with  that.  Incidentally,  I  notice  that  you  are  fi*om  Brookline,  MA. 
Has  anyone  famous  ever  come  from  Brookline,  MA? 

Mr.  Wulfson.  Yes.  I  go  to  the  school  that  John  F.  Kennedy  went 
to. 

Senator  SiMON.  I  see.  And  do  you  know,  did  Senator  Ted  Ken- 
nedy go  there,  too? 

Mr.  Wulfson.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  SiMON.  We  will  have  to  check  that  out.  He  is  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  here.  Well,  we  are  happy  to  have  you  here, 
Jim,  and  we  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  now. 

Mr.  Wulfson.  Thanks  for  inviting  me.  From  my  fifth-grader's 
point  of  view,  the  libraries  definitely  need  more  money  for  four  dif- 
ferent reasons. 
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First  of  all,  they  obviously  need  updated  nonfiction  books,  such 
as  things  on  Sarajevo,  which  I  went  to  my  school  library  to  find 
something  on  that,  and  the  closest  thing  I  found  was  a  book  on 
Yugoslavia,  which  does  not  exist. 

We  also  need  new  globes  and  maps.  All  of  the  globes  in  our  li- 
brary have  the  Soviet  Union,  Yugoslavia,  and  countries  that  do  not 
even  exist  on  them.  And  the  same  with  maps. 

Our  encyclopedias  are  especially  outdated.  They  just  do  not  have 
the  right  information  for  research  on  places  like  Africa. 

And  I  feel  very  strongly  that  our  school  libraries  should  have 
electronic  card  catalogs  and  encyclopedias.  I  think  they  are  much 
more  efficient  than  normal  encyclopedias  or  card  catalogs;  you  can 
update  them  much  faster,  and  just  hook  up  an  electronic  encyclo- 
pedia onto  a  network  modem,  and  they  get  updated  instantly.  And 
that  is  pretty  good. 

I  think  we  also  need  current  fiction  books.  I  have  read  pretty 
much  every  good  fiction  book  in  our  library,  and  when  I  am  waiting 
for  my  Mom  to  get  out  of  work,  I  am  re-reading  them. 

I  would  say  that  maybe  libraries  might  want  to  turn  even  more 
electronic  than  they  already  are;  but  you  can  curl  up  in  bed  pretty 
good  with  a  book,  but  I  do  not  think  you  can  curl  up  in  bed  very 
easily  with  a  computer  printout. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon.  We  thank  you.  How  old  are  you,  Jim? 

Mr.  WULFSON.  Ten. 

Senator  Simon.  And  what  do  you  want  to  become  when  you  grow 
up? 

Mr.  WuLFSON.  A  sportscaster. 

Senator  Simon.  Well,  I  think  you  may  do  very,  very  well  in  that; 
you  seem  to  be  at  home  with  that  microphone. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 

Dr.  Markuson,  we  are  pleased  to  have  a  librarian  today  on  the 
panel. 

Ms.  Markuson.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon,  committee  staff,  and  distinguished  colleagues 
and  guests,  I  am  very  honored  to  be  asked  to  testify  on  behalf  of 
S.  266  today,  not  only  for  my  State  and  my  region,  but  also  for  my 
colleagues  represented  by  the  American  Association  of  School  Li- 
brarians. 

Libraries  have  been  my  life  and  often  my  refuge.  School  libraries 
have  been  my  passion  for  the  last  25  years.  My  early  career  as  a 
research  chemist  was  literally  born  in  the  library,  where  my  inter- 
est in  science  could  be  nurtured  unhindered  by  the  naysayers,  who 
felt  it  was  not  an  appropriate  career  choice. 

The  legislation  we  are  addressing  today  holds  great  promise,  and 
like  Phoenix,  is  arising  from  the  ashes.  Focusing  a  Federal  spot- 
light on  the  information  needs  that  go  hand-in-hand  with  the  tech- 
nological needs  of  the  schools  is  an  imperative.  Training  and  cur- 
riculum development  needed  to  implement  the  new  teaching  meth- 
odologies and  learning  strategies  of  our  children  is  a  cornerstone  of 
every  educational  reform  effort  now  occurring  in  the  schools. 

Ten  years  ago,  at  a  Marshall  McLuhan  lecture,  a  schoolhouse 
was  shown.  We  were  asked  to  describe  what  was  wrong  with  the 
picture.  It  sat  on  a  grassy  knoll,  among  the  trees  and  wires  and 
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homes  in  a  lovely  suburban  neighborhood,  with  not  a  single  indica- 
tion that  it  was  connected  to  anything.  It  was  an  island  of  learning, 
completely  isolated  from  the  world  in  which  it  sat. 

Out-of-date  resources,  with  a  lack  of  phones  and  other  tech- 
nologies, are  still  the  norm.  This  situation  can  no  longer  be  toler- 
ated. The  Federal  Government  must  intervene  as  it  has  led  in  the 
information  highway.  Without  this  Federal  focus,  it  will  be  years, 
if  not  decades,  before  the  issue  surfaces  with  any  vigor. 

Let  me  share  with  you  some  of  the  things  that  I  have  seen  over 
the  last  several  years.  Last  week,  I  picked  up  these  books  from 
Jim's  school.  One  is  "Bovs'  Own  Arithmetic."  Another  one  is  "A  Boy 
and  Batteries,"  in  which  it  says  any  boy  who  does  not  set  up  his 
own  experiments  is  lacking.  The  third  one  is  a  medical  research 
document,  and  it  is  in  my  testimony.  It  lauds  the  cheerful  dog  that 
is  under  experimentation. 

A  student  request  for  information  recently  on  daily  life  in  Israel 
found  the  most  recent  book  on  the  shelf  1978.  A  high  school  Middle 
East  unit  had  four  books  to  support  it.  One  was  'The  Palestinian 
Question,"  1947;  the  other  three  were  1970. 

An  urban  system  budget  of  $2,100  for  library  resources,  25  per- 
cent below  the  State  average — ^but  do  not  fear.  The  librarian  was 
never  allowed  to  use  it — ^has  not  been  for  the  last  6  years,  as  the 
principal  has  found  more  immediate  expenses  paramount. 

Librarians  are  reluctant  to  weed  out  their  old  books.  I  applaud 
Indiana,  even  though  they  are  getting  negative  results,  for  throw- 
ing away  the  old  books.  If  they  do  it  across  the  country,  our 
nonfiction  shelves  will  be  empty.  Some  libraries,  particularly  in 
urban  centers,  do  not  allow  their  books  to  leave  the  building  for 
fear  that  if  they  lose  them,  they  will  never  see  them  again. 

What  does  this  tell  us  about  children  in  urban  settings  when  we 
want  to  wean  them  from  television?  They  have  no  alternatives. 
Teachers  have  long  since  stopped  using  teaching  methodologies 
that  require  resources  because  this  lack  of  resources  sets  students 
up  for  failure.  Students  in  manv  schools  cannot,  even  if  they  want 
to,  understand  the  headlines  of  Burundi  and  Rwanda.  Their  Afri- 
can maps  do  not  show  these  countries.  They  are  lucky  if  they  show 
the  Belgian  Congo. 

What  about  a  book  entitled,  "Let's  Visit  Ceylon,"  containing  bio- 
graphical and  scientific  tones  that  mention  neither  women,  African 
Americans,  nor  any  other  ethnic  minorities'  contributions,  inven- 
tions, or  discoveries;  science  and  health  materials  that  speak  of 
going  to  the  moon;  perhaps  polio  will  be  conquered  in  our  century; 
and  a  claim  in  a  book  that  I  threw  out  about  4  years  ago  that  said 
world  pandemics  are  over,  and  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  disease-free 
world. 

I  have  watched  vigorous  collections  of  resources  in  my  schools  as 
well  as  those  of  my  colleagues  disappear.  Student  and  teacher 
needs  cannot  be  met.  A  current  Massachusetts  study,  which  is  a 
doctoral  study  to  be  reported  tomorrow,  shows  that  93  percent  of 
Massachusetts  school  libraries  are  at  or  below  the  minimal  level  of 
State  guidelines.  The  remaining  7  percent  were  reported  at  aver- 
age; none  exemplary.  And  the  statistics  for  these  collections  that 
you  are  going  to  be  seeing  in  abundance  are  only  half  the  story,  be- 
cause it  IS  the  age  of  the  collection  that  is  important. 
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This  is  the  erosion  that  we  must  end  if  we  are  to  have  a  hterate 
society  in  our  democratic  world. 

Cooperative  learning,  writing  process,  literature-based  learning 
and  teaching  all  demand  the  support  of  extensive  resources.  With- 
out that  base,  these  two  reforms  will  fail,  and  it  is  a  risk  we  need 
not  take — indeed,  we  cannot  afford  to  take  it.  If  we  are  to  step  out 
smartly  in  pursuit  of  our  National  Education  Goals,  we  must  begin 
now  to  provide  the  strength  of  resources.  Money  allocated  to  school 
libraries  ripples  through  every,  single  corner  of  the  school.  Librar- 
ies are  the  great  levellers  of  educational  equity,  but  the  resources, 
visible  leadership,  and  collegial  cooperation  of  our  colleagues  as  we 
renew  curricula  and  training  to  accomplish  that,  are  expected. 

I  urge  you  to  include  and  fund  well  the  school  library  provisions 
under  this  bill. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Markuson  may  be  found  in  the 
appendix.] 

Senator  SiMON.  Mr.  Macaulay,  you  have  contributed  to  our  cul- 
ture; you  obviously  have  a  sensitivity  to  words.  What  did  the  li- 
brary mean  in  your  life? 

Mr.  Macaulay.  Well,  there  were  a  couple  of  things.  It  was  prob- 
ably the  first  place  where  I  was  trusted  with  someone  else's  stuff, 
which  was  a  very  endearing  quality.  I  mean,  I  could  actually  walk 
away  with  books  and  records  and  take  them  home;  nobody  followed 
me.  This  was  most  imusual  and  has  endeared  me  to  them  from  the 
very  beginning. 

I  used  to  go  to  libraries  for  all  sorts  of  reasons,  whether  it  was 
to  check  out  the  National  Geographies,  or  books  on  drawing  or,  as 
I  said,  records,  all  the  time.  It  was  just  a  normal  part  of  life.  It  was 
one  of  the  landmarks,  one  of  the  points  of  orientation  in  my  child- 
hood environment. 

Senator  Simon.  Ms.  Markuson,  Mr.  Macaulay  mentioned  taking 
those  books  homes,  and  one  of  the  things  you  mentioned  is  that  in 
some  central  city  school  systems,  they  cannot  take  books  home 
from  the  school  library.  We  also  know  from  surveys  done  by  the 
Nielsen  people  that  on  average  in  those  central  cities,  people  are 
watching  an  additional  average  of  7  hours  a  week  of  television,  in- 
cluding a  lot  of  violence  on  television,  where  we  learn  the  wrong 
lessons. 

I  think  it  is  very  clear  that,  yes,  we  may  lose  some  books  in  the 
process,  but  we  are  losing  something  infinitely  more  important 
when  we  do  not  permit  people  to  take  out  books. 

Ms.  Markuson.  Yes. 

Senator  Simon.  Ms.  McNamara  and  Dr.  Markuson,  when  I  visit 
schools — and  I  see,  literally,  nice  shelves  with  not  more  than  50 
books  on  them  or  empty  shelves  in  a  Chicago  school,  and  yet  know 
if  I  were  to  visit — and  my  wife  is  here  right  now,  and  she  is  an 
alumna  of  a  high  school  in  suburban  Cook  County — if  I  were  to 
visit  that  library,  it  would  be  very  different. 

What  harm  are  we  doing  to  young  people  in  a  Chicago  school 
that  does  not  have  that  same  access? 

And  Mr.  Macaulay,  you  may  want  to  comment  on  that,  and  Jim, 
if  you  want  to  comment,  you  can,  too.  We  will  see  if  you  would 
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make  a  good  "library-caster."  I  do  not  think  there  is  such  a  word 
like  "sportscaster,"  but  you  think  about  that. 

Ms.  McNamara? 

Ms.  McNamara.  I  think  the  most  important  thing  is  something 
that  I  alluded  to  with  this  volume  here,  that  reading  more  is  what 
raises  reading  scores,  and  if  there  is  nothing  in  the  libraries  that 
is  remotely  connected  to  their  lives  and  what  is  important  in  their 
lives,  they  are  not  going  to  read  it.  I  think  that  is  one  thing. 

I  was  speaking  with  a  media  specialist  in  a  very  poor  county  in 
South  Carolina  this  week,  and  he  has  had  a  zero  budget — and  re- 
member, this  is  in  South  Carolina,  a  poor,  mostly  African  American 
constituency,  if  you  will.  The  average  age  of  his  collection  is  54.5 
years  old.  That  is  older  than  I  am,  and  I  am  a  member  of  AARP. 
Think  of  those  kids.  That  means  that  those  kids  are  seeing  white 
role  models  of  the  twenties,  the  thirties,  and  the  forties  in  their  fic- 
tion— no  black  role  models.  And  that  means  that  for  children  in 
Colorado,  Florida,  and  Southern  California  and  Texas,  there  are  no 
Mexican  American  or  Hispanic  role  models.  Why  should  they  read 
if  there  is  nothing  there  that  speaks  to  them? 

As  Representative  Reed  was  saying,  it  just  does  not  make  sense 
for  them  to  go  to  nonfiction  shelves  to  do  reports  and  have  things 
be  20,  30,  40,  50,  60  years  old;  1924  is  ridiculous  for  up-to-date  in- 
formation on  the  Constitution. 

Senator  Simon.  Dr.  Markuson? 

Ms.  Markuson.  I  think  one  of  the  major  things  that  happens 
with  youngsters  who  do  not  have  access  to  these  resources  is  that 
they  are  absolutely  limited  to  what  their  teachers  might  know  and 
to  the  textbook  in  the  classroom,  which  is  often  in  as  disreputable 
State  as  the  library  shelves.  So  that  we  are  in  force  saying  to  these 
children,  "You  do  not  need  to  know  this  information,"  and  are  mak- 
ing them  information-poor  almost  deliberately.  This  is  something 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  do.  We  have  youngsters  whose  minds  are 
readv,  eager,  and  sponging  to  learn  information  as  youngsters  who, 
by  the  time  they  are  in  middle  grades  and  above,  have  turned 
themselves  off  because  there  is  no  purpose  to  it.  And  we  have  also 
filled  them  full  of  whatever  we  knew  that  was  out-of-date. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  an  inner  city  school — ^frankly,  I  do  not  know 
of  any  library  in  a  school  that  is  well-staffed — so  that  there  is  very 
little  adult  intervention  to  help  students  make  the  analysis  of 
books,  and  there  is  this  idea  that  if  it  is  on  a  computer  or  in  print, 
it  must  be  true.  I  think  that  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  for  an  intel- 
ligent society  to  do  to  its  children. 

Senator  SiMON.  Do  you  want  to  add  anything,  Mr.  Macaulay? 

Mr.  Macaulay.  I  just  think  that  what  we  are  doing,  basically,  is 
ensuring  a  level  of  ignorance  which  makes  it  impossible  for  these 
kids  to  stand  up  for  themselves.  And  they  will  look  for  other  ways 
of  standing  up  for  themselves  which  are  less  intelligent;  they  will 
look  for  ways  that  they  have  learned,  often  from  television,  and 
from  the  life  they  see  around  them. 

Senator  Simon.  In  one  of  the  more  affluent  school  districts  in  Illi- 
nois, 60  percent  of  the  science  books  in  that  library  are  older  than 
the  students  who  are  attending  school  there.  Clearly,  they  are 
going  to  get  misinformation  and  outdated  information. 

Jim,  what  is  the  last  book  you  read? 
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Mr.  WULFSON.  "The  Two  Towers"  by  J.R.R.  Tolkein. 

Senator  Simon.  And  do  you  like  to  read? 

Mr.  WuLFSON.  Yes. 

Senator  Simon.  And  what  does  reading  do  for  you,  Jim? 

Mr.  WuLFSON.  Well,  it  definitely  puts  me  in  another  State  of 
mind.  Reading  just  kind  of  cairies  you  away,  sometimes,  depending 
on  what  you  are  reading. 

Senator  Simon.  It  permits  you  to  go  and  see  and  experience  all 
kinds  of  things  you  cannot  in  Brookline,  MA,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  WuLFSON.  Yes.  And  with  nonfiction  books — our  class  assisted 
in  an  extensive  mapping  project,  and  when  we  could  not  find  up- 
dated information  for  these  maps  that  we  had  to  do,  it  just  really 
put  us  down  for  a  while.  It  is  just  a  whole  lot  harder  when  you  are 
looking  at  1920  maps. 

Senator  Simon.  I  can  understand  that. 

We  thank  you  all  very,  very  much. 

Our  final  panel  includes  Yulanda  Ritchie,  who  is  accompanied  by 
DeAnthony  Ritchie.  I  had  a  chance  to  meet  DeAnthony  earlier 
today.  They  are  from  Louisville,  KY.  Heather  Redmond  is  a  teacher 
in  Louisville,  and  Bonnie  Lash  Freeman  is  director  of  training, 
planning  and  development  with  the  National  Center  for  Family  Lit- 
eracy. 

Unless  there  is  some  indication  to  the  contrary,  I  am  going  to  call 
on  you  first,  Ms.  Ritchie. 

STATEMENTS  OF  YULANDA  AND  DeANTHONY  RITCHIE,  LOUIS- 
VILLE, KY;  BONNIE  LASH  FREEMAN,  DIRECTOR  OF  TRAIN- 
ING, PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  NATIONAL  CENTER 
FOR  LITERACY;  AND  HEATHER  REDMOND,  TEACHER,  LOUIS- 
VILLE, KY 

Ms.  Ritchie.  Thank  you. 

As  a  teenage  parent,  I  believed  I  had  no  other  choice  but  to  drop 
out  of  school  and  care  for  my  two  babies.  I  took  the  GED  test,  hop- 
ing I  could  tell  my  kids  I  had  at  least  passed  that,  but  I  failed  by 
15  points,  and  I  told  myself  to  give  up. 

When  my  daughter  Tammy  entered  Head  Start,  I  had  already 
become  a  mother  of  four.  When  my  social  worker  told  me  that  she 
could  get  me  into  vocational  training,  I  told  her  what  I  really  need- 
ed was  education.  She  then  put  me  in  touch  with  the  program  that 
changed  my  life. 

When  I  first  walked  through  the  doors,  I  was  scared.  But  when 
I  met  the  adult  teacher  and  the  early  childhood  teachers,  I  felt  bet- 
ter. They  were  so  friendly,  and  I  knew  my  family  would  be  there, 
learning  together. 

Some  people  told  me  that  education  was  "a  white  thing."  I  took 
comfort  in  that,  but  I  also  took  comfort  in  my  children.  But  was 
I  going  to  teach  them  that  being  black  was  an  excuse  not  to  learn? 
No.  I  Know  now  that  learning  is  not  "a  black  thing"  or  "a  white 
thing."  It  is  a  people  thing,  and  we  can  work  on  it  together. 

Through  this  program,  I  learned  more  about  how  to  care  for  my 
children.  For  instance,  I  had  never  heard  of  lead  poisoning  until 
someone  from  the  health  department  came  to  one  of  our  regular 
parent  groups.  I  also  learned  that  spending  that  extra  second  or 
minute  can  brighten  a  child's  day. 
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My  son,  DeAnthony,  is  in  kindergarten,  but  his  teacher  has  him 
reading  and  writing  with  first-graders  the  majority  of  the  time.  His 
progress  is  booming,  and  he  and  my  daughter  Tammy  help  each 
other  with  their  homework.  My  two  youngest  children,  Benjamin 
and  Kevin,  will  have  great  support  when  they  start  school. 

When  I  took  the  GED  test  again  and  found  out  that  I  had 
passed,  I  was  in  shock.  I  immediately  knew  that  I  had  to  give  back 
to  the  program  that  helped  me.  I  got  a  part-time  job  in  the  pro- 
gram at  the  end  of  last  year.  I  had  three  part-time  jobs. 

This  year,  I  became  a  full-time  infant  and  toddler  assistant  in 
the  family  ed/Even  Start  program.  I  will  be  starting  college  this 
summer  to  become  a  certified  teacher.  I  enjoy  visiting  parents  in 
Even  Start  programs  to  show  them  that  I  am  just  like  them,  and 
that  we  cannot  give  up,  because  we  have  dreams  and  goals  to  ful- 
fill. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  that  I  would  like  to  thank  in  my  life 
because  it  is  going  to  great  now,  but  it  is  an  honor  to  thank  you, 
the  lawmakers,  for  making  Even  Start  possible  for  my  family  and 
for  families  all  over  the  United  States. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Ritchie  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  SiMON.  We  thank  you  very  much. 

DeAnthony,  can  you  tell  us  how  old  you  are?  Pull  that  micro- 
phone down  toward  you  a  little  bit.  How  old  are  you? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Six. 

Senator  Simon.  And  are  you  learning  to  read? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes. 

Senator  Simon.  And  do  you  like  to  read? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes. 

Senator  Simon.  And  what  do  you  want  to  become  when  you  grow 
up? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  A  cooker  man. 

Senator  SiMON.  A  kitchen  man.  All  right.  Do  you  mean  you  want 
to  become  a  chef,  a  cook? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes. 

Senator  SiMON.  All  right.  That  sounds  very  good. 

Ms.  Freeman? 

Ms.  Freeman.  Good  morning.  Again,  we  thank  you  all  for  letting 
us  come  and  talk  about  family  literacy.  Family  literacy  is  an 
intergenerational  education  program  that  integrates  adult  literacy 
instruction  and  early  childhood  education  for  under-educated  fami- 
lies. The  program  has  four  essential  elements,  including  basic  skills 
instruction  for  the  children's  parents,  developmental  education  for 
young  children,  parent  and  child  time  together  to  share  in  learning 
experiences,  and  parent  education  and  support  groups. 

The  focus  of  family  literacy  is  on  the  entire  family,  rather  than 
the  individual  members  of  the  family.  It  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  parents  and  children  can  learn  together  and  enhance  each  oth- 
er's lives,  and  restores  the  family  as  a  center  for  learning. 

Putting  the  four  components  of  family  literacy  together  into  a 
comprehensive  program  produces  a  synergy,  a  dynamic  interaction 
between  family  members,  that  has  a  greater  effect  than  the  com- 
bined effect  of  the  parts. 
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Research  in  each  of  the  disciplines  that  make  up  family  literacy 
documents  the  effectiveness  of  the  parts.  The  Perry  Preschool 
Study  heralds  the  long-term  benefits  of  early  childhood  education. 

Adult  education  research  is  not  as  expensive  as  it  is  in  early 
childhood,  but  the  studies  show  that  adults  do  learn  when  given  a 
second  chance,  and  that  often,  they  learn  faster  than  when  they 
were  children. 

Tom  Stitch  and  others  have  estimated  that  when  adults  are  mo- 
tivated to  learn  and  presented  materials  in  a  context  that  has  func- 
tional benefits  to  them,  they  learn  faster  than  traditional  school- 
age  children. 

What  better  context  for  a  young  parent  than  the  day-to-day  con- 
text of  their  families.  We  know  now  that  the  integrated,  dynamic 
relationship  of  the  components  complements  the  complicated 
interrelatedness  of  family  members. 

Family  literacy  is  working  across  this  country  in  many  varied 
communities — with  immigrants  in  Eastern  Europe,  such  as  Roch- 
ester, NY;  with  migrant  families  in  Yuma,  AZ;  with  Hispanic  fami- 
lies in  Illinois  and  California;  with  African-American  families  in  At- 
lanta and  New  Orleans;  with  Haitian  families  in  south  Florida; 
with  Caucasian  families  in  the  hills  of  Kentucky  as  part  of  the 
Kentucky  Reform  Act;  with  Asian  families  in  Seattle — everywhere 
across  this  country. 

Prior  to  1987,  my  experience  had  primarily  been  in  the  early 
childhood  arena  with  parent  involvement.  As  an  early  childhood 
teacher  who  has  worked  with  children  most  in  need,  I  know  that 
children  most  in  need  come  from  families  in  need.  Even  families 
with  multiple  issues  have  the  capacity  to  examine  themselves, 
make  choices  and  decisions  about  their  lives,  and  identify  their 
strengths  and  challenges  when  given  the  chance. 

Family  literacy  collaboratives  such  as  Even  Start  given  parents 
the  chance  to  be  the  true  leaders  of  their  families,  to  truly  become 
contributors  to  our  society. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  SiMON.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Freeman  may  be  found  in  the 
appendix.] 

Senator  SiMON.  Ms.  Redmond? 

Ms.  Redmond.  Thank  you.  Senator  Simon,  for  allowing  me  to  be 
here  and  to  speak  about  these  issues. 

I  am  in  my  third  year  as  an  adult  education  teacher  in  the  Even 
Start  Family  Education  Program  at  Wheatley  Elementary  School 
in  Louisville,  KY.  Prior  to  that,  I  had  spent  2  years  teaching  Eng- 
lish to  adult  students  and  elementary  children  of  missionaries  in 
Africa,  and  I  have  also  taught  high  school  English  in  Paul  Sar- 
banes'  great  State  of  Maryland,  in  a  school  where  60  different  lan- 
guage groups  were  operating. 

I  wish  I  had  known  back  then  how  to  apply  the  principles  of  fam- 
ily literacy  to  those  educational  programs,  because  family  literacy 
is  a  much  more  comprehensive  approach  to  education  that  focuses 
on  whole  families.  It  is  my  long-term  goal  to  return  to  Africa  to 
teach  and  implement  the  concepts  of  family  literacy  there. 

The  idea  of  an  integrated  team  teaching  disadvantaged  parents 
and  their  children  together  is  complex  and  requires   specialized 
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training.  My  previous  training  was  helpful,  but  I  soon  discovered 
that  family  literacy  requires  intensive  teamwork  that  is  unfamiliar 
to  many  teachers. 

The  implementation  training  provided  by  the  National  Center  for 
Family  Literacy  was  valuable.  There,  we  learned  how  to  work  to- 
gether and  plan  as  a  team  in  order  to  integrate  the  four  compo- 
nents of  adult  education,  early  childhood  education,  parent-child 
interaction,  and  parent  groups. 

We  also  received  technical  assistance  from  Jefferson  Countv  pub- 
lic schools  program  coordinators,  who  helped  us  to  start  and  grow 
as  a  program.  Another  helpful  part  of  our  staff  development  is  the 
monthly  total  team  meetings,  with  all  five  of  the  Even  Start  family 
education  teams  sharing  ideas. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  program  is  the  parent- 
child  interaction  time,  where  parents  learn  to  see  themselves  as 
their  children's  first  and  most  important  teachers.  Here,  parents 
join  children  in  the  early  childhood  classrooms  to  play  and  learn  to- 
gether. We  teachers  assist  during  this  time,  but  we  do  not  lead 
during  this  time,  because  we  see  the  parents  gaining  confidence  in 
their  own  teaching  skills  with  their  children  in  the  parent-child 
interaction  time.  They  often  transfer  this  newfound  confidence  to 
their  volunteer  work  in  the  schools. 

Volunteer  time  is  a  regular  part  of  our  program  which  enhances 
the  collaboration  within  the  schools.  Parents  spend  time  each  week 
volunteering  in  the  school  library,  the  office,  the  computer  lab,  or 
in  a  classroom  setting.  Several  of  the  parents  have  begun  to  see 
stronger  connections  between  their  own  learning  and  their  chil- 
dren's future  schooling  as  a  result  of  their  volunteer  time  experi- 
ence. 

One  mother  who  has  a  14-month-old  is  inquiring  more  closely 
into  child  development  to  find  out  when  to  start  helping  her  daugh- 
ter with  the  things  she  sees  being  taught  in  preschool  and  elemen- 
tary classes.  She  came  back  one  afternoon  from  working  in  a  third 
grade  class,  excited  because  she  had  helped  her  child  master  mul- 
tiplication, and  she  could  identify  strongly,  because  she  had  strug- 
gled to  learn  concepts  of  algebra  when  sne  was  taking  the  mathe- 
matics section  of  the  GED  test. 

Another  student  was  a  dropout  of  an  adult  education  GED  class. 
She  dropped  out  when  she  felt  she  had  not  progressed  at  all  during 
the  year  she  had  been  there.  She  came  to  our  program  and  was  ex- 
cited because  her  children  could  be  there  with  ner.  She  did  not 
have  to  worry  about  day  care  or  child  care  anymore;  they  were 
right  next  door.  She  gained  confidence  through  reading  to  tne  pre- 
schoolers in  our  program  through  her  volunteer  work  in  the  kinder- 
garten class.  Within  only  5  months  with  us,  she  has  completed  two 
of  the  five  sections  of  the  GED  test;  she  has  applied  to  a  State  uni- 
versity for  the  fall  to  pursue  a  career  in  early  childhood  education. 

Through  our  collaboration  with  the  local  universities,  colleges, 
vocational  schools,  and  businesses,  we  can  help  students  as  they 
choose  their  directions  when  they  leave  the  program. 

Another  example  of  the  parents  we  are  serving  are  grandparents. 
Many  grandparents  are  coming  to  our  program  because  they  are 
raising  their  second  generation  of  children  now;  they  are  raising 
their  grandchildren. 
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One  of  the  grandmothers  who  came  to  our  program  last  year 
began  coming  because  her  social  worker  had  sent  her  to  us  through 
the  JOBS  program.  She  mentioned  to  the  Even  Start  teachers 
when  she  first  started  coming  that  she  was  coming  just  for  her 
grand-daughter's  benefit.  This  year,  though,  she  has  gained  con- 
fidence and  has  begun  talking  about  her  achievements  in  taking 
sections  of  the  GED  test.  This  year,  she  spent  a  lot  of  time  study- 
ing reading  and  mathematics.  As  she  studied  fi-actions  and  deci- 
mals, she  has  been  excited  in  her  volunteer  time  because  she  has 
helped  fourth  graders  master  those  same  concepts.  Next  year,  be- 
cause funding  has  been  approved,  and  we  can  continue  the  pro- 
gram, she  should  complete  her  GED,  while  her  daughter  will  have 
graduated  to  kindergarten,  but  she  will  be  able  to  come  to  the  pro- 
gram all  day  because  her  kindergartner  will  then  come  to  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  afternoon  program  with  us. 

Another  exciting  example  of  collaboration  has  happened  at  our 
site  at  Wheatley  because  Yulanda  and  students  like  her  have  come 
back  to  help  in  the  program.  Yulanda  was  one  of  my  first  students, 
and  she  is  now  a  coworker  with  me  in  the  infant  and  toddler  class- 
room. 

Three  of  the  six  staff  members  at  our  site  are  former  graduates 
of  this  program,  and  during  the  year,  all  three  of  these  staff  mem- 
bers have  talked  about  the  excitement  they  have  had  in  fulfilling 
their  goal  of  giving  back  to  the  community  and  the  program.  They 
are  able  to  encourage  the  parents  in  setting  realistic  educational 
goals  for  completing  the  GED,  to  set  goals  for  their  families,  and 
to  set  goals  for  themselves  about  careers. 

Many  other  outside  agencies  collaborate  with  us  in  the  school 
system  through  our  parent  groups.  During  our  parent  groups,  Even 
Start  parents  discuss  issues  that  affect  them  as  adults  and  as  par- 
ents. The  health  department,  for  example,  had  wanted  to  target 
disadvantaged  families  for  workshops  on  breast  cancer,  toxic  sub- 
stances, and  other  critical  issues.  Their  efforts  had  little  success 
until  we  started  featuring  their  workshops  in  our  parent  groups. 
Similar  collaborations  have  been  worked  out  with  other  agencies, 
including  the  Cabinet  for  Human  Resources,  the  Housing  Author- 
ity, the  Center  for  Women  and  Families,  the  Learning  Disabilities 
Association,  Exploited  Children's  Help  organization,  and  others. 
Many  local  private  foundations  and  businesses  provide  volunteer 
mentors  and  sometimes  funds  for  special  projects. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  Even  Start  funding  that  is  combined  with 
funds  from  our  school  system  and  other  grants  that  help  us  to  con- 
tinue to  operate  and  expand  our  programs.  It  is  our  goal  that  every 
family  who  needs  our  services  can  receive  the  support  that  Even 
Start  provides. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Redmond  may  be  found  in  the 
appendix.] 

Senator  Simon.  We  thank  you  all  very  much. 

Ms.  Ritchie,  you  mentioned  that  you  were  scared  when  you  first 
walked  in  to  get  help. 

Ms.  Ritchie.  Yes. 

Senator  Simon.  There  are  a  great  many  people  like  you,  teenage 
mothers,  where  everything  seems  to  be  going  wrong  in  their  lives, 
and  they  just  kind  of  give  up.  And  it  would  have  been  easy  for  you 
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to  give  up,  and  probably  on  many  days,  you  were  ready  to  give  up. 
What  would  you  say  to  that  mother  in  Chicago  or  Louisville  or  New 
York  City,  or  anywhere  else,  who  has  not  done  what  you  have 
done? 

Ms.  Ritchie.  Well,  there  will  be  some  tough  times.  The  only 
thing  you  need  to  do  is  get  a  mentor.  If  you  have  a  close  friend, 
she  can  talk  to  a  friend,  or  he  can  talk  to  a  friend  and  say,  "I  want 
to  go  back  to  school.  Will  you  hold  my  hand  while  I  go?"  And  the 
friend  can  say  yes,  and  then  while  they  are  going  through  the  proc- 
ess of  going  back  to  school,  they  have  a  friend  there  with  them, 
holding  their  hand  along  the  way. 

Senator  Simon.  What  caused  you  to  want  to  go  back  to  school? 

Ms.  Ritchie.  Seeing  that  my  daughter  was  going  to  school,  and 
how  was  I  going  to  help  my  kids  with  their  education  if  I  had  no 
education.  So  I  woke  up  one  morning  and  I  figured  "The  Young  and 
the  Restless"  can  only  get  so  good,  and  that  hey,  I  had  to  go  back 
to  school.  So  that  was  when  I  met  with  my  social  worker,  and  she 
tried  to  get  me  vocational  training,  and  I  said,  "No.  I  need  edu- 
cation." 

Senator  SiMON.  Fine. 

DeAnthony,  does  your  mother  read  to  you? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes. 

Senator  Simon.  And  I  will  note  for  the  record,  there  was  a  great, 
big  smile  on  his  face  when  I  asked  him  whether  his  mother  read 
to  him. 

That  really  makes  a  difference  for  you,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes. 

Senator  Simon.  And  one  of  these  days,  you  will  be  reading  to 
your  mother,  I'll  bet,  won't  you? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes. 

Senator  Simon.  All  right.  I  think  that  is  great.  But  you  know 
there  are  some  boys  and  girls  whose  mothers  and  fathers  cannot 
read  to  them.  That  makes  it  pretty  tough  for  them,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes. 

Senator  Simon.  OK  I  cannot  get  more  than  a  "yes"  out  of  you 
so  far,  but  we  appreciate  your  being  here. 

Ms.  Freeman,  you  mentioned  working  in  early  childhood  edu- 
cation. What  is  the  difference  for  a  child — somebody  like 
DeAnthony — whose  mother  or  parents  have  been  able  to  help  and 
where  they  go  home  to  a  situation  where  the  parent  is  not  able  to 
help? 

Ms.  Freeman.  That  child  does  not  have  as  much  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  because  the  majority  of  the  time  that  a  child  is 
learning  is  not  in  the  schools  and  in  the  school  setting.  And  early 
childhood  programs'  maximum  are  6  hours  a  day;  the  children  are 
learning  the  rest  of  the  day  in  some  way,  and  the  things  that  they 
are  learning  are  precarious  or  vicarious — they  are  sort  of  "around 
them"  as  opposed  to  having  some  sort  of  structure. 

I  also  know  that  children  who  do  not  have  supportive  parents — 
I  can  remember  the  day  in  the  teachers'  lounge  when  teachers 
would  say  nobody  cares  about  that  child,  so  that  child  has  no  op- 
portunity, so  why  should  I  try. 
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As  teachers,  especially  in  early  childhood,  you  do  not  give  up  on 
any  child,  but  it  makes  it  harder  for  us  to  provide  an  education  for 
children  when  parents  cannot  support  it. 

Since  I  have  come  to  family  literacy,  though,  I  know  that  the  is- 
sues are  not  issues  that  are  just  education;  they  are  issues  of  fam- 
ily support.  Parents  are  out  there  dealing  with  survival  issues  on 
a  day-to-day  basis,  and  it  is  hard  to  educate  your  children  when 
you  have  to  provide  a  roof,  and  you  are  not  sure  you  are  going  to 
be  able  to  do  that,  or  the  only  thing  you  have  for  breakfast  is  cereal 
without  any  milk,  and  you  do  not  know  how  you  are  going  to  get 
those  things.  So  it  is  hard  to  ask  a  parent  to  do  that. 

The  one  thing  about  family  literacy  is  it  brings  all  of  that  to- 
gether. As  Heamer  shared  with  you,  those  collaboratives  make  an 
early  childhood  teacher's  job  easier  because  that  parent  is  truly  a 
partner  with  me  when  we  are  working  in  that  classroom. 

Senator  Simon.  I  saw  you  nodding,  Ms.  Redmond. 

Ms.  Redmond.  Yes.  We  have  been  so  fortunate  to  have  a  lot  of 
collaboration  with  different  agencies  and  the  school  system.  For  ex- 
ample, our  parents  are  able  to  come  to  school  and  receive  breakfast 
and  lunch.  For  some  families,  those  may  be  the  only  meals  they  are 
going  to  have  that  day.  And  we  are  talking  about  children  coming 
to  our  program  who  are  18  months  old,  so  that  is  important  for 
those  families. 

Our  county  has  provided  buses  for  the  parents  to  get  there,  be- 
cause sometimes  they  do  not  receive  their  checks  on  time,  and  they 
do  not  have  a  way  to  get  to  school.  It  is  too  far  to  walk,  or  they 
do  not  even  have  transportation  fare  for  the  bus. 

Our  social  worker  has  been  supportive  and  has  provided  a  lot  of 
services  to  our  families.  She  has  helped  them  at  Christmas  time; 
she  has  tried  to  help  some  of  the  young  mothers  get  an  apartment 
on  their  own  because  they  are  trying  to  get  out  from  underneath 
some  family  structures  that  at  the  time  were  not  supportive,  al- 
though later  on,  these  family  structures  do  become  important  again 
when  they  see  what  has  happened  in  their  families,  to  their  chil- 
dren. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  parents  come  to  us  who  are  victims  of 
spouse  abuse,  and  we  have  had  people  come  and  address  those  is- 
sues, and  as  the  parents  have  heard  about  those  issues,  perhaps 
they  have  been  able  to  get  some  understanding  of  situations  they 
have  been  in  and  to  receive  help. 

So  we  are  excited  for  the  collaboration  we  have  received,  and  the 
National  Center  for  Family  Literacy  has  been  an  instrumental  part 
of  the  training  process  for  us  as  teachers,  because  what  we  received 
in  college  was  just  not  enough.  We  did  not  really  understand  the 
structure  of  the  family,  and  as  Bonnie  said,  often  as  teachers  we 
gave  up  on  those  parents  because  we  did  not  think  they  cared, 
when  really,  they  just  felt  intimidated  by  the  school  system.  When 
the  parents  come  in,  they  are  a  little  bit  nervous  and  afraid,  but 
after  they  have  been  in  the  program  for  a  while,  they  become 
friends  with  the  teachers  not  only  in  our  program,  but  the  teachers 
they  work  with  in  their  volunteer  experiences,  and  they  become 
friendly  with  teachers  so  that  when  their  child  enters  kindergarten 
and  continues  on  through  school,  they  have  met  those  teachers. 
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they  know  their  faces,  and  they  are  comfortable  when  they  go  to 
the  conferences. 

One  of  our  staff  members  finished  our  program  last  year,  is  now 
working  in  the  program.  All  of  her  children  are  attending  school. 
Some  of  her  children  are  in  a  learning  disabilities  class,  and  she 
has  been  excited  to  have  a  conference  with  the  principal  and  the 
teacher  about  her  daughter  coming  out  of  that  classroom  in  the 
next  year  or  two.  That  does  not  happen  very  often,  but  our  program 
has  helped  that  to  happen. 

Senator  Simon.  Ms.  Freeman,  when  you  were  teaching  before 
you  got  involved  in  the  program,  could  you  almost  always  tell  when 
a  child  had  help  at  home  and  when  a  child  did  not  have  help? 

Ms.  Freeman.  Oh,  definitely.  The  parent  who  is  interested,  the 
parent  who  ^ets  out,  who  calls  you  on  the  telephone,  the  one  who 
introduces  himself  or  herself,  you  know  that  that  child  is  going  to 
be  okay  because  the  parent  is  taking  the  time  with  him.  They  are 
the  ones  who  walk  into  the  room  who  are  confident,  who  can  stand 
up  and  say,  "Good  morning.  My  name  is  DeAnthony."  And  they  are 
the  ones  who  can  come  in  and  find  their  place,  and  get  a  book,  and 
pick  things  up  and  actually  play  with  things  in  that  classroom. 

The  child  who  does  not  have  that  support  often  comes  in  very 
quiet  and  very  intimidated,  and  it  takes  a  longer  time  to  ease  into 
the  routines  of  the  classroom. 

Senator  SiMON.  We  thank  you  all  very,  very  much. 

DeAnthony,  we  wish  you  tne  best  in  your  future,  too. 

[The  appendix  follows.] 
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Appendix 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Sarbanes 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  pleased  to  he  here  today  to  offer  my  strong  support  for 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Library  Media  Services  Act.  You  are  to  be 
commended  for  scheduling  this  hearing  and  for  your  continued  focus  on  this  very 
inoportant  legislation. 

I  was  glad  to  join  with  you  in  first  introducing  this  proposal  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  102nd  Congress.  At  that  time,  our  purpose  was  to  draw  attention  to  the  criti- 
cal need  to  ensure  that  school  libraries  are  able  to  bring  their  collections  up-to-date 
as  the  Congress  prepared  for  the  reauthorization  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  in  the  103rd  Congress. 

I  again  joined  you  in  reintroducing  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Library 
Media  Services  Act  on  January  28,  1993,  and  am  here  today  to  urge  the  Subcommit- 
tee to  include  this  important  legislation  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  reauthorization  currently  under  consideration. 

This  Subcommittee  has  been  responsible  for  the  development  of  many  irnportant 
national  education  initiatives,  including  the  recently  enacted  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act,  a  comprehensive  national  effort  to  assist  our  schools  in  achieving  their 
mission  of  producing  informed  citizens  and  a  skilled,  competitive  workforce  lor  the 
future. 

I  was  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  important  measure  to  stimulate  fundamental 
reform  of  our  nation's  schools  by  establishing  high  academic  standards  and  provid- 
ing support  to  States  and  communities  to  help  students  reach  these  standards.  How- 
ever, u  students  are  to  meet  the  newly-enacted  goals,  we  must  take  the  next  step 
and  ensure  that  they  have  access  to  the  resources  necessary  to  do  so. 

In  so  doing,  we  must  pay  close  attention  to  the  information  center  of  the  class- 
room— the  library,  or  school  library  media  center,  as  it  is  often  called  today.  As  tech- 
nology hfis  increased,  the  impact  on  school  libraries  has  been  impressive.  While  my 
memories  are  of  favorite  books,  young  people  of  today  may  have  in  addition  to 
books,  videotapes,  recordings,  computer  software,  CDROMs,  government  documents, 
magazines,  newspapers,  films,  and  so  on.  The  purpose  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary School  Liorary  Media  Services  Act  is  to  ensure  that  this  variety  of  informa- 
tion is  available  in  an  eouitable  manner  in  school  libraries  across  the  nation. 

As  you  know.  Federal  legislation  to  assist  in  the  development  of  school  library 
media  programs  is  tied  most  directly  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  signed  into  law  in  April,  1965.  This  landmark  legislation  had  a  broad  scope  and 
authorized  for  the  first  time  under  Title  II  direct  Federal  aid  for  the  "acquisition 
of  school  library  resources,  textbooks,  and  other  printed  and  published  instructional 
materials  for  the  use  of  children  and  teachers  in  public  and  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools." 

Between  1966  and  1976,  Title  II  provided  over  $895  million  to  public  and  private 
schools  nationwide  and  stimulated  the  establishment  of  over  3,000  new  public  ele- 
mentary school  libraries  serving  1,400,000  children  and  over  250  new  secondary 
public  school  libraries  enrolling  145,000  students.  Because  of  this  program  many 
school  libraries  were  able  to  buud  up  core  collections,  many  of  which  are  still  in  use 
today. 

Unfortunately,  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  which  consolidated  ap- 
proximately thirty-three  previous  programs  under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  into  a  single  authorization,  ended  categorical  fun(^ng  for  school  li- 
braries. As  a  result,  many  school  libraries  lost  significant  sources  of  funding  and 
have  been  unable  to  make  vitally  needed  changes  in  their  collections  since  the  merg- 
er of  programs  into  block  grants. 

In  my  own  State  of  Maryland,  school  library  media  programs  have  suffered  sig- 
nificant budget  and  staffing  reductions  in  recent  years  and  often  do  not  have  the 
resources  necessary  to  adequately  serve  the  information  needs  and  instructional  re- 
quirements of  the  students.  In  fact,  data  from  the  Maryland  State  Departnaent  of 
Education  show  that  Maryland  students  are  served  currently  by  library  media  cen- 
ter collections  that  are  40  percent  below  minimum  State  guidelines  for  book  and 
nonbook  items  per  student. 

Baltimore  City  public  schools  have  library  media  center  collections  that  are  47 
percent  below  State  guidelines.  Library  media  center  collections  are  36  percent 
below  State  guidelines  on  the  Eastern  Shore  and  38  percent  below  in  Western  Mary- 
land. 

Based  on  observations  during  onsite  reviews  of  Maryland's  24  local  school  systems 
since  1988,  teams  organized  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  observed  that 
library  media  specialists  are  reluctant  to  remove  10  year  old  encyclopedias  because 
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funds  to  purchase  more  current  volumes  are  not  available.  Book  and  nonbook  mate- 
rials in  the  areas  of  science,  health,  and  geography  were  found  to  be  equally  out- 
dated. 

I  was  contacted  last  year  by  a  resident  of  Anne  Arundel  County,  a  woman  who 
had  been  a  library  media  specialist  for  twelve  years,  who  told  me  that  the  Anne 
Arundel  County  public  School's  library  media  budget  had  been  cut  by  35  percent  in 
the  previous  year  and  was  likely  to  be  reduced  further  in  future  years  inadequate 
support  was  not  provided. 

Because  of  these  cuts,  she  was  unable  to  purchase  current  print  materials  such 
as  almanacs,  atlases,  encyclopedias,  and  nonfiction  materials  for  her  school's  library. 
She  was  forced  to  completely  eliminate  aU  professional  periodicals,  and  was  unable 
to  replace  outdated  resource  materials,  computers  and  other  equipment. 

Clearly,  this  is  not  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  my  State.  A  few  preliminary  na- 
tional surveys  have  established  that  in  some  States  the  ages  of  book  collections  date 
back  as  far  as  1965,  with  one  junior  senior  high  school  reporting  that  55  percent 
of  its  school  library  collection  was  printed  before  the  school's  senior  class  was  bom. 

The  need  to  ensure  that  school  libraries  are  able  to  bring  their  collections  up  to 
date  has  been  highlighted  dramatically  by  our  rapidly  changing  world.  A  good  exam- 
ple of  this  is  the  implosion  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  which  rendered  obsolete  a 
vast  array  of  world  atlases,  encyclopedias,  maps,  and  history  books.  K  we  are  to  ef- 
fectively educate  our  nation's  children,  we  must  take  immediate  steps  to  ensure  that 
school  libraries  are  able  to  provide  students  with  accurate  and  timely  resource-mate- 
rials. 

Along  with  up-to-date  library  collections,  we  must  ensure  a  staffing  level  adequate 
to  provide  assistance  and  guidance  to  students  in  its  use.  In  Maryland,  the  average 
number  of  students  served  by  each  library  media  specialist  is  725— and  in  many  ele- 
mentary schools  this  service  is  only  provided  parttime. 

Such  staffing  shortages  are  felt  throughout  the  State.  On  the  Eastern  Shore  in 
Somerset,  Talbot,  and  Wicomico  counties,  and  in  Garrett  County  in  Western  Mary- 
land, school  libraries  are  staffed  by  instructional  assistants,  not  fully  certified  U- 
brary  media  specialists.  Baltimore  City  and  Prince  George's  County,  respectively, 
need  84  and  73  certified  library  media  specialists  to  meet  minimum  professional 
staffing  guidelines. 

The  legislation  you  are  considering  today,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  School 
Library  Media  Services  Act,  would  address  these  and  other  problems  faced  by  school 
library  media  centers  nationwide  by  reestablishing  categorical  aid  to  school  libraries 
and  creating  within  the  United  States  Department  of  Education  a  division  of  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  School  Library  Media  Services  to  provide  information  and 
leadership  to  school  library  media  programs  and  personnel  nationwide. 

While  this  proposal  does  not  carry  with  it  the  attention-grabbing  immediacy  of 
other  types  of  legislation  put  forward  in  the  Congress,  its  importance  to  the  future 
of  our  nation  should  not  be  underestimated.  Our  young  people  are  our  nation's 
greatest  resource  and  our  schools  offer  the  best  opportunity  to  turn  young  people 
into  informed  citizens  capable  of  working  and  contriouting  to  a  democracy.  Without 
up-to-date  school  library  media  centers,  our  schools  cannot  realistically  be  expected 
to  accomplish  this  essential  goal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  our  nation's  children  deserve  a  bright  future  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reach  their  potential.  I  strongly  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  include  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  School  Library  Media  Services  Act  in  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  reauthorization  so  that  we  may  better  do  our  part  in 
bringing  this  to  pass. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Congressman  Reed 

Mr  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  Senator  Simon  for  chairing  this  hearing,  and  I  also 
want  to  thank  my  Senior  Senator,  Senator  Pell,  who  has  been  so  effective  in  his 
leadership  of  this  subcommittee. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  today  in  support  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Library  Media  Act  (S.266/H.R.1151)  that  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Simon  and  Senator  Sarbanes.  As  you  know,  I  introduced  the  companion  bill 
in  the  House  which  we  were  able  to  pass  as  part  of  the  reauthorization  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  panel  will  hear  from  a  number  of  excellent  witness  but  I  want- 
ed to  particularly  recognize  a  fellow  Rhode  Islander,  David  Macaulay,  who  will  tes- 
tify later  today.  I  know  that  you  are  familiar  with  his  woric  and  we  are  very  proud 
of  him  in  our  state. 
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We  in  this  country  have  had,  fortunately,  a  long-term  regard  for  education,  for 
libraries,  and  for  books,  going  back  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  said,  "I  cannot  live 
without  books." 

The  sad  truth  is  that  today,  too  many  children  in  our  schools  are  living  without 
up-to-date  books  and  too  many  schools  are  unable  to  purchase  the  new  means  of 
communication,  computer  programs,  and  advanced  media  materials. 

All  of  us  in  Congress  are  aware  of  the  rapid  change  in  our  world.  We  depend  on 
a  vast  multitude  of  information  sources  to  keep  us  current  so  that  we  can  make  in- 
formed decisions.  Imagine  school  libraries  across  the  country  after  the  demise  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  All  of  the  globes,  atlases,  encyclopedias,  and  history  books  are  out  of 
date. 

Replacing  one  hardback  volume  at  the  average  price  quoted  by  Publisher's  Weekly 
costs  $31.86,  while  the  median  per  pupil  expenditure  for  books  in  1989/90  was 
$5.48.  The  average  elementary  school  library  can  purchase  a  little  over  one-half 
book  per  child. 

To  make  matters  worse,  according  to  the  American  Association  of  School  Librar- 
ians, the  average  copyright  date  of  a  book  in  school  libraries  nation-wide  is  1965. 
Not  only  does  this  predate  the  break-up  of  the  Soviet  Union,  this  is  before  we  land- 
ed a  manned  spacecraft  on  the  moon. 

Elementary  and  secondary  school  libraries  throughout  the  country  are  dependent 
on  collections  purchased  in  the  mid-1960s  under  the  original  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act's  dedicated  funding.  The  ESEA  no  longer  includes  targeted 
funds  for  library  materials  and  as  a  result,  school  library  collections  are  deteriorat- 
ing from  use  and  just  plain  out  of  date. 

For  example,  students  at  a  school  in  Peoria,  Arizona,  had  to  rely  on  a  United 
States  Constitution  published  in  1924,  with  a  forward  by  then-President  Calvin  Coo- 
lidge.  (One  can  only  hope  they  did  not  have  to  look  up  amendments  twenty  through 
twenty-six). 

Other  schools  are  stocked  with  titles  like  "Our  friends  the  Germs"  and  "Some  day 
man  will  land  on  the  Moon"  and  reference  works  that  are  a  generation  out  of  date. 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  librarian  in  Melbourne,  Florida  who  noted  that  74%  of 
her  non-fiction  collection  was  over  25  years  old.  A  new  set  of  encyclopedias  rep- 
resented over  half  her  book  budget  so  the  school  rarely  purchased  a  new  set. 

In  Austin,  Texas,  shrinking  book  budgets  for  public  school  libraries  have  resulted 
in  many  outdated  books  staymg  on  the  shelves  far  too  long.  Titles  recently  removed 
include  "Asbestos:  A  magic  mineral."  (copyright  1941)  It  would  cost  $3.5  million  to 
bring-the  district's  library  collections  up  to  date. 

How  can  we  achieve  our  National  Education  Goal  of  being  number  one  in  the 
world  in  science  if  our  children  are  using  materials  that  don't  include  the  last  twen- 
ty-five years  of  scientific  discoveries? 

How  can  schools  replenish  their  shelves  and  enter  the  information  age  if  we  do 
not  give  them  some  extra  help?  School  library  media  expenditures  have  fallen  about 
16%  since  1978/79  when  we  abandoned  this  particular  provision  in  the  ESEA.  At 
the  same  time  the  costs  of  library  materials  has  increased  about  140%.  Numerous 
studies  have  shown  that  libraries  do  make  an  enormous  difference  when  it  comes 
to  education. 

I  was  proud  to  introduce  the  School  Library  Media  Act  along  with  Senator  Simon, 
a  longtime  champion  of  libraries,  and  Senator  Sarbanes.  This  bill  had  strong  bipar- 
tisan support  in  the  House,  and  was  incorporated  into  H.R.  6.  I  hope  that  we  will 
be  able  to  enact  this  program  into  law  to  help  our  school  libraries,  and  to  help  our 
students  develop  the  love  of  learning  and  love  of  books  that  Jefferson  had. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  as  the  Senate  considers  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 

Thank  you. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Andrew  Hartman 

Mr.  Chairman  an  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  it  is  a  pleasure  and  honor  to 
have  been  included  in  this  hearing  on  libraries  and  literacy.  These  are  issues  of  vital 
importance  to  our  country,  and  they  have  been  the  focus  of  my  work  while  on  the 
staff  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  since  becoming  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  for  literacy. 

THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  LITERACY 

If  I  could  take  a  minute  to  describe  the  Institute,  it  might  help  create  a  context 
for  the  rest  of  my  testimony.  The  National  Institute  for  literacy  was  created  in  1991 
as  part  of  the  National  literacy  Act.  Senator  Simon  was  the  chief  Senate  sponsor 
of  tnat  legislation  and  has  been  the  Congressional  leader  in  its  implementation.  The 
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Institute  is  a  small  Independent  Agency  that  is  governed  by  a  "interagency  group" 
made  up  of  Secretaries  Riley,  ReiA,  and  Shalala.  In  addition,  the  institute  has  a 
Advisory  Board  that  is  nominated  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
I  am  responsible  for  the  Institute's  day-to-day  operations. 

The  mission  of  the  Institute  is  to  provide  leadership  in  the  national  effort  to  de- 
velop a  high  quality  ("world  class"),  high  capacity  system  of  education  for  adults  and 
families  who  nave  basic  educational  needs.  I  would  argue  that  the  development  of 
such  a  system  is  crucial  to  our  success  in  getting  every  child  ready  to  learn  when 
they  enter  school  as  well  as  keeping  them  in  school  and  learning,  "fuming  our  em- 
ployment system  into  a  reemplojnment  system,"  and  helping  parents  get  off  welfare 
and  become  self  sufficient.  Family  literacy  services,  the  focus  of  the  hearing  this 
morning,  can  contribute  to  meeting  each  of  these  goals. 

FAMILY  LITERACY 

Family  literacy  programs  begin  from  a  very  simple  but  very  powerful  concept. 
That  is,  much  of  early  childhood  development  happens  in  the  home  and  as  a  result 
of  parental  involvement.  Parents  are  literally  their  children's  first  and  most  impor- 
tant teachers.  In  those  instances  where  parents  themselves  lack  the  basic  skills  that 
are  critical  to  performing  this  role,  high  quality  family  learning  does  not  occur. 

Not  only  are  some  parents  less  likely  to  be  able  to  support  their  children's  infor- 
mal and  formal  education,  but  they  are  also  less  likely  to  be  self-sufficient  or  active 
in  their  communities.  The  end  result  is  that  children's  development  suffers.  Family 
literacy  and  Even  Start  begin  with  these  assumptions  and  build  programs  aimed  at 
providing  the  educational  skiUs,  parenting  skills  and  support  services  necessary  to 
assist  both  parents  and  children  to  learn  and  succeed. 

THE  EVEN  START  PROGRAM 

Before  moving  to  the  National  Institute,  I  worked  for  Congressman  Goodling  on 
the  House  Education  And  Labor  Committee  for  ten  years.  In  1985,  he  directed  me 
to  begin  developing  legislation  that  would  combine  the  education  of  parents  with  low 
literacy  skills  and  the  education  of  their  young  children  into  a  unified  program.  This 
legislation,  the  Even  Start  Act,  became  law  three  years  later  as  part  of  the  Haw- 
kins-Stafford amendments  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  in  1988. 

Since  then,  Even  Start  has  been  successful  by  almost  any  measure. 

Funding 

Even  Start  began  as  a  small  national  demonstration  program  funded  at  $19  mil- 
lion which  supported  123  programs.  In  1993,  the  program  received  over  $89  million 
to  support  438  programs  throughout  the  nation. 

Targeting 

Even  Start  is  intended  to  serve  families  that  have  real  needs  for  improved  literacy 
skills  in  order  to  function  as  parents,  students,  workers  and  citizens. 

•  77  percent  of  parents  did  not  have  a  high  school  diploma. 

•  69  percent  of  families  had  total  income  less  than  $10,000. 

•  52  percent  of  the  families  use  government  assistance  as  their  main  source  of 
income. 

•  22  percent  of  the  parents  speak  Spanish  as  their  primary  language. 

Results 

The  Even  Start  legislation  set  aside  funds  for  a  independent  evaluation  of  its  ef- 
fectiveness. This  research  has  followed  the  first  cohort  of  grantees  for  three  years 
and  final  results  are  just  now  becoming  available. 

Programs  improved  their  performance  over  the  four  year  grit  period. 

25%  of  families  served  in  the  first  grant  cycle  stayed  in  the  program  two 
years. 

72%  of  families  in  the  second  round  of  grants  stayed  in  the  program  two 
years. 

Even  Start  children  gained  significantly  more  than  control  group  children  on 
a  measure  of  school  readiness,  gains  that  matched  those  found  in  other  hi^ 
quality,  experimental  early  childhood  education  programs. 

Even  Start  parents  are  more  likely  to  receive  a  GED  than  those  who  are  not 
in  the  program  (14%  of  Even  Start  parents  received  their  GED).  Overall,  im- 
provement in  parents'  literacy  skills  was  somewhat  disappointing,  a  possible  re- 
sult of  the  low  intensity  and  short  duration  of  their  attendance  in  these  serv- 
ices. 
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Parental  expectations,  a  important  predictor  of  students'  future  achievement, 
increased  in  the  Even  Start  group. 

As  you  can  see.  Even  Start  has  had  a  successful  beginning.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
there  is  no  room  for  improvement.  In  fact,  many  of  the  proDlems  or  weaknesses  in 
the  program  can  be  traced  to  similar  problems  in  the  larger  literacy  system.  Serv- 
ices are  of  a  short  duration  (median  of^  39  hours  of  adult  education),  retention  prob- 
lems continue  despite  improvements,  and  programs  need  more  technical  assistance 
and  information  about  successful  practices. 

The  National  Institute  for  Literacy  will  be  making  family  literacy  a  major  focus 
of  its  work  over  the  next  two  years.  One  of  those  tasks  will  be  to  document  espe- 
cially successful  models  of  fanuly  literacy  and  to  disseminate  these  service  models 
nationally. 

BROADER  IMPACT  OF  EVEN  START  AND  FAMILY  LITERACY 

Even  Start,  and  some  of  the  other  national  family  literacy  efforts  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Family  Literacy,  have  not  just  had  a  impact  on  the  families  served 
by  the  individual  programs.  Perhaps  a  more  significant  impact  has  been  their  influ- 
ence on  other  state,  national,  and  international  policies  and  programs. 

For  example,  Hawaii  has  launched  a  state-wide  family  literacy  effort  targeted  at 
serving  all  families  in  the  state  through  a  $5  million  Family  literacy  Fund.  They 
have  launched  a  state-wide  public  relations  effort  to  make  parents  more  aware  of 
their  role  in  children's  learning  and  made  family  literacy  programs,  buUt  on  their 
Even  Start  grant,  available  state- wide. 

At  the  national  policy  level,  family  literacy  is  becoming  a  major  component  of  the 
Chapter  1  program  and  the  Head  Start  program.  Both  of^these  programs  have  tradi- 
tionally had  a  parent  involvement  component;  however,  for  the  most  part  they  did 
not  seek  to  raise  the  literacy  level  of  tnose  parents  who  cannot  supjport  their  chil- 
dren's education  without  these  essential  skills.  We  know  from  the  National  Adult 
Literacy  Survey  about  the  low  literacy  levels  of  parents  such  as  those  involved  in 
Head  Start.  In  addition,  one  of  the  most  solid  educational  research  findings  is  the 
relationship  between  a  parent's  educational  level  and  the  child's  school  achievement. 
The  inclusion  of  family  literacy  as  a  component  of  Head  Start  in  S.  1852  and  in  the 
House's  version  of  the  Chapter  1  reauthorization  in  their  ESEA  bill  augers  well  for 
the  kind  of  improvements  Congress  is  looking  for  in  these  multi-billion  dollar  pro- 
grams. 

Internationally  Even  Start  and  family  literacy  have  attracted  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention and  served  as  models  for  other  nations'  efforts.  For  example,  England  re- 
cently launched  a  national  family  literacy  program.  This  new  effort  has  been  in- 
formed by  experience  here  in  the  United  States  and  received  2  million  pounds  from 
the  British  Parliament.  In  addition,  UNESCO  is  planning  to  host  a  international 
symposium  on  family  literacy  in  France.  The  Institute  may  be  involved  in  this  inter- 
national effort. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Even  Start  program  is  not  perfect  but  it  is  very  good.  Built  into  its  design 
is  a  system  of  evaluation  that  allows  us  to  continuously  learn  from  and  improve  on 
the  current  state  of  knowledge.  This  same  knowledge  can  be  utilized  to  build  a  bet- 
ter Head  Start  program  and  Chapter  1  program,  not  to  mention  "welfare  reform" 
or  JOBS  programs  for  single  parents. 

Senator  Simon,  your  support  for  this  program  has  been  essential  for  its  growth 
and  continued  improvement.  I  hope  that  in  the  coming  reauthorization  process  this 
Committee  will  strengthen  the  programs  and  build  a  base  for  continued  expansion. 

Thank  you. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Jeanie  McNamara 

Good  Morning.  I'm  Jeanie  McNamara.  Fm  a  doctoral  student  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  on  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Library  and  Information  Science  at 
the  University  of  South  Carolina.  I  have  been  asked  to  testify  today  because  of  my 
research  into  the  technology  and  funding  of  school  libraries  in  both  Michigan  and 
South  Carolina  and  because  the  South  Carolina  Study  is  included  as  an  appendix 
to  the  NCLIS/ALA  Survey  of  Public  School  Media  Centers  in  Twelve  States  which 
I  would  ask  be  included  in  the  Record.  The  South  Carolina  Study  is  also  a  partial 
replication  of  the  Lance  Colorado  Study  which  I  also  ask  be  included  in  the  Record. 

The  Colorado  Study  is  important  because  it  shows  that  the  size  of  a  library  media 
center's  staff  and  collection  is  the  best  school  predictor  of  academic  achievement. 
Among  school  and  community  predictors,  of  academic  achievement,  the  size  of  the 
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LMC  stafT  and  collection  is  second  only  to  the  absence  of  at-risk  conditions,  particu- 
larly poverUr  and  low  educational  attainment  among  adults. 

Stephen  Krashen  (Tlie  Power  of  Reading)  reports  several  research  studies  that  in- 
dicate that  larger  libraries  are  associated  with  better  reading  and  that  larger  school 
libraries  mean  higher  reading  scores. 

We  are  very  much  aware  of  the  Information  Superhighway  that  is  much  in  the 
news  these  days.  It  is  indeed  an  exciting  time  to  be  in  education  today.  It's  like 
being  in  Dearborn,  Michigan  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  Much  of  the  country 
was  still  dirt  roads,  but  there  was  this  vision  that  the  horseless  carriage  could  take 
us  anywhere  we  wanted  to  go.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  First  the  Informa- 
tion Highway  is  not  free,  nor  will  it  be  in  the  near  future;  Second,  that  to  travel 
the  Information  Highway,  you  must  be  able  to  read,  to  understand  the  signs  and 
symbols,  and  to  use  higher  level  thinking  skills  to  figure  out  where  to  go,  who  to 
talk  to,  and  what  to  ask  when  you  get  there;  and  Tmrd,  you  have  to  have  a  com- 
puter with  a  modem  to  get  there. 

The  twelve  state  study  shows  that  only  11%  of  the  elementary  schools  and  21% 
of  the  high  schools  have  connection  to  the  internet  (in  South  Carolina  that's  3%  and 
8%).  More  importantly,  25%  of  the  elementary  schools  don't  even  have  a  phone  line. 
For  these  schools  the  Information  Highway  is  non  existent. 

Back  in  1988  I  was  a  Media  Specialist  in  a  new  school  in  a  wealthy  suburban 
Detroit  district.  My  4th  graders  were  involved  in  the  National  Geographic  Kids  Net- 
work, a  national  telecommunications  science  classroom;  my  5th  graders  were  in- 
volved in  creating  multimedia  presentations;  and  my  2nd  graders  were  writing  sto- 
ries to  go  along  with  the  25  wordless  picture  books  that  I  had  in  my  almost  new 
collection.  We  had  the  horseless  carriage  and  were  embarking  on  guite  a  trip. 

The  next  year  the  state  government  took  10  million  dollars  from  my  district  alone 
in  an  effort  to  spread  the  state  dollar  more  equitably  across  the  state.  Over  in  Mus- 
kegon County,  in  a  more  rural  area,  my  friend  was  the  only  certified  media  special- 
ist in  a  district  of  four  schools.  She  did  not  have  the  money  to  replace  the  out-dated, 
worn  books  in  her  elementary  schools  even  with  the  $1.38  additional  money  per 
child  she  received  from  this  Robin  Hood  bill. 

Why  is  this  illustration  important?  The  Information  at  Risk  Report:  Michigan  Li- 
braries in  the  1990's  which  I  also  ask  be  included  in  the  Record  indicated  that  not 
only  was  the  national  median  expenditure  per  pupil  for  books  $4.34  greater  than 
Michigan's  median  book  expenditure,"  but  also  the  "differences  between  schools  and 
between  geographical  locations  are  great"  as  well.  It  goes  on  to  say  "The  fact  that 
some  schools  in  this  state  have  no  money  for  books,  let  alone  for  new  technology 
(and  software)  is  distressing."  Unfortunately,  $1.38  per  child  does  not  buy  enough 
new  materials  to  matter  much.  It's  like  grading  the  two  lane  dirt  track  so  that  the 
ruts  don't  show. 

Michigan  is  not  alone  in  this  disparity  within  its  borders. 

The  current  national  recommendation  "is  that  3  new  books  be  added  each  year 
fob  each  school  at  each  level."  (1993  Bowker  Annual)  According  to  the  NCLIS/ALA 
Survey,  the  average  number  of  books  acquired  per  pupil  in  Kentucky,  Arizona,  Illi- 
nois, and  Michigan  last  year  was  less  than  1  book;  In  Rhode  Island,  Arkansas,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  California  it  was  about  %'s  of  1  book;  and  in  Pennsylvania  it  was 
about  V2  of  1  book.  In  Indiana  according  to  a  recent  study  by  Daniel  Callison,  collec- 
tions in  public  high  schools  had  a  negative  growth  (they  discarded  more  books  than 
they  were  able  to  Duy). 

Let  me  tell  you  of  a  conversation  I  had  with  a  media  specialist  in  Hampton  Coun- 
ty this  week.  That's  a  poor  county  in  South  Carolina's  beautiful  Low  Country.  His 
budget  last  year  and  every  year  that  he  has  been  a  media  specialist  in  this  elemen- 
tary school  is  0.  He  surveyed  his  science  and  technology  collection  last  year  and 
found  the  average  age  was  54.5  years  old.  That  means  that  Vn  of  his  collection  was 
purchased  before  I  was  bom,  and  I  am  a  member  of  AARP! 

I  was  also  talking  to  a  media  specialist  in  Augusta,  Georgia  who  has  just  finished 
weeding  her  collection.  She  sent  me  these  reference  books  that  are  still  on  her  shelf. 
I  brought  them  with  me  because  they  are  familiar.  I  had  The  International  Library 
of  Negro  Life  and  History  in  both  my  elementary  and  my  high  school  in  Michigan. 
In  this  reference  book  Martin  Luther  King  is  still  alive  and  hasn't  yet  given  his  "I 
have  a  Dream"  speech,  Jessie  Jackson  is  too  young  to  be  included.  Rosa  Parks  is 
not  included  and  Willie  Mays  is  still  playing  ball. 

I  was  also  speaking  witn  a  media  specialist  in  Texas  this  week.  In  her  school 
Spanish  is  the  education  language  in  tne  first  and  second  grades,  yet  she  doesn't 
have  Spanish  language  books  in  her  media  center. 

A  media  specialist  in  a  San  Diego  high  school  has  a  similar  problem.  The  demo- 
graphics of  her  school  have  changed  drastically.  Ten  years  ago  her  collection  met 
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the  needs  of  the  curriculum  and  the  reading  interests  of  her  students  but  no  longer 
does. 

Why  is  this  important? 

When  Black  children  in  a  school  with  collections  this  old  want  to  read  fiction,  they 
are  reading  about  White  children  in  the  thirties  and  forties  and  fifties,  before  the 
Civil  Rights  Movement  and  when  they  want  to  read  biographies,  none  of  their  he- 
roes are  included;  When  Native  American  or  Asian  American  or  Arab  American  or 
Mexican  American  children  want  to  learn  about  their  cultures,  the  collection  won't 
meet  their  needs,  because  Multi-cultural  materials  weren't  readily  available  until 
recently;  When  budding  scientists  want  to  read  about  new  inventions  and  discov- 
eries, there  is  no  mention  about  space  travel,  transistors,  personal  computers,  micro- 
wave ovens,  or  cable  TV;  South  Carolina  is  proud  of  its  military  tradition,  yet  stu- 
dents wanting  to  read  about  military  aircraft  won't  read  about  nuclear  submarines 
or  patriot  missiles;  they  won't,  read  about  Viet  Nam  or  Korea;  the  most  recent  war 
will  be  Worid  War  II. 

The  NCLIS/ALA  Study  is  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  twelve  states  and  isn't  generaliz- 
able  to  the  whole  country,  but  it  is  indicative  that  these  problems  are  real  and  per- 
vasive. The  Miller/Moran/Shontz  longitudinal  study  of  funding  in  school  libraries 
(1983-1992)  shows  that  local  expenditures  for  AV  materials,  periodicals,  and  micro- 
computer software  is  still  at  minimal  levels  and  have  not  grown  proportionately 
with  the  maricet.  Many  states  now  are  including  laserdisc  materials  on  their  rec- 
ommended instructional  materials  lists,  yet  not  even  half  of  the  schools  have 
laserdisc  players. 

Is  this  new  legislation?  NO.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
initially  had  funds  earmarked  expressly  for  library  media  collections  and  resources. 
When  the  ESEA  was  later  amended  to  allow  schools  discretionary  use  of  these 
funds,  these  dollars  were  used  elsewhere.  All  across  the  country  the  average  age  of 
collections  is  nearly  30  years  old.  These  median  collection  ages  date  to  when  EISEA 
was  originally  passed.  These  1991-1992  statistics  from  the  South  Dakota  State  Li- 
brary are  perhaps  indicative:  17  districts  used  less  than  1%  of  their  total  expendi- 
tures for  liTbrary  media  expenditures.  7  districts  used  3%  or  more.  In  that  state,  "al- 
though most  librarians  only  work  in  the  library  on  a  part  time  basis,  their  hours 
of  availability  increased  to  23.6  hours  per  week  in  1992". 

Why  is  this  important? 

At  least  50%  of  secondary  schools  get  dollars  for  materials  only  from  local  funds. 
At  least  50%  of  elementary  schools  get  dollars  for  materials  only  from  local  funds 
or  gifts  and  grants.  In  South  Carolina  68%  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  school 
library  expenditures  include  federal  money  such  as  Chapter  II  funds  which  won't 
be  available  to  them  after  last  year.  Even  though  we  have  a  Defined  Minimum  Pro- 
gram that  mandates  a  certain  level  of  funding  for  instructional  materials  in  each 
school,  if  the  local  dollars  are  not  there  to  begin  with,  they  aren't  going  to  be  spent 
in  the  media  center  at  the  expense  of  basic  texts  in  the  classroom.  The  students  in 
poor  areas  are  not  getting  the  same  opportunities  as  the  students  in  more  affiuent 
areas. 

K  rural  students  do  not  have  access  to  public  libraries  and  if  their  school  libraries 
are  not  adequately  staffed  or  are  not  open,  or  if  the  materials  are  too  old  and  out- 
dated, how  can  they  possibly  compete  in  the  21st  century?  Or,  if  we  continually  ig- 
nore school  media  collections,  will  our  children  continue  to  slip  academically  when 
compared  to  international  achievement?  The  Youth  Indicators  1993:  Trends  in  the 
Well-Being  of  American  Youth  (NCES,  p87)  shows  "among  U.S.  students,  the 
amount  of  leisure  reading  and  students'  attitudes  towards  science  were  positively 
related  to  their  science  scores.  In  a  1991  International  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress  (lAEP)  in  Math  and  Science,  13  year  old  U.S.  Students  performed  at  or 
near  the  LAEP  average  in  Science  and  below  average  in  mathematics.  U.S.  students 
were  not  among  the  nicest  performing  in  either  siibject. 

In  1957  we  were  shocked  and  we  responded  when  Sputnik  was  launched.  We 
added  resources  to  our  schools  and  the  research  clearly  indicates  they  were  success- 
ful. In  1983  we  were  shocked  by  the  economic  equivalent  of  Sputnik  and  we  wrote 
A  Nation  At  Risk.  However  our  response  was  to  not  add  resources,  but  to  demand 
that  teachers  and  students  achieve  more  with  the  same  old  collections  we  put  in 
place  in  the  60's.  If  we  do  not  respond  to  the  mandates  of  international  economic 
challenge,  using  a  well  defined  research  supported  base,  the  decline  will  continue. 

We  are  not  going  to  be  shocked  into  action  by  another  Sputnik,  nor  are  we  going 
to  arrest  our  continuing  decline  in  the  international  educational  outcomes  market- 
place by  doing  business  as  usual. 

In  1965  there  was  public  outrage  when  a  parent  magazine  reported  we  were 
spending  more  on  dog  food  than  we  were  on  our  children.  These  recent  figures  ap- 
peared in  the  Columbia  South  Carolina  newspaper.  The  State:  The  average  reading 
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level  of  South  Carolina  inmates  is  6th  jgrade  or  functionally  illiterate;  the  average 
education  level  is  10th  ffrade  dropout.  We  spend  $33.68  c^r  day  per  inmate,  yet  we 
spend  only  $9.94  per  chSd  per  year  on  library  materials.  This  is  not  a  unique  figure 
to  South  Carolina,  check  your  state's  averages,  and  you  will  find  a  similar  discrep- 
ant. 

Education  has  changed  since  we  were  in  school.  The  intellectual  needs  of  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  are  not  the  same  as  they  were  30  years  ago.  There  were 
no  VCR's,  no  modems,  no  pc's,  no  e-mail.  There  was  no  Information  Highway,  there 
was  barely  an  Interstate  System.  30  years  ago  when  these  collections  were  new,  we 
were  fighting  a  different  kind  of  segregation,  one  of  color.  Today  we  are  fighting  the 
growing  segregation  of  the  information  haves  and  the  information  havenots.  This  is 
not  a  racial  problem,  it  is  not  an  urban  problem,  it  should  not  be  a  political  prob- 
lem— First  graders  are  not  Republicans  or  Democrats,  and  it  doesn't  matter  where 
they  live,  they  are  our  nations  future  and  they  deserve  to  be  educated  to  be  able 
to  survive  in  the  21st  century. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Carolyn  Markuson 

It  IS  a  distinct  honor  to  be  asked  to  testify  on  behalf  of  S.  266  today  and  to 
represent  not  only  my  state  but  also  my  colleagues,  the  many  thousands  of 
school  library  media  professionals  represented  by  the  American 
Association   of  School   Librarians. 

Twenty  five  years  ago  I  moved  from  the  liquid  rocket  fuel  research 
laboratories  of  Allied  Signal  into  the  school  library.  In  an  effort  to 
contribute  to  quality  educational  oppoaunltles  for  children  -  my  own  as 
well  as  th^^r  friends  and  nalohbors.     That  quest  has  been  highly  fulfilling, 
but  not  writhoul  some  struggle  as  the  ensuing  years  have  seen  revolutions  in 
teaching  methodologies,  curriculunn  innovations,   school  restmcturing.  and 
the  end  products  of  the  information  and  technology  explosion  aqcompanied 
by  an  erosion  in  fiscal  support.     All  of  this  occurred  while  our  nation 
appeared  to  be  distracted  by  the  immediate  and  only  peripherally  interestad 
In  focusing  on  long  term  investments  -  economically,   politically,  and 
aocially  —  namely,  on  the  education  of  the  children  of  our  country  and  our 
nation's  future  leaders.     Today's  legislative  actton  coupled  with  other 
educational  proposals  under  way  hopefully  will  redirect  that  thinking, 
focus,  and  affort. 

In  addition,  i  have  spent  almost  twenty-five  wonderful  years  in  the 
trenches,  making  less  stretch  Into  more;  working  with  classroom 
colleagues  to  help  them  develop  the  excellent  instructional  program  they 
endeavor  to  provide;  and  being  buff<jied  as  support  both  In  fiscal  and 
psychological  terms  eroded.     A  major  block  in  the  fundamental  structure  of 
our  educational  system  la  now  at  risk,  the  school  libraries  of  the  nation.     It 
Is  fur  theee  reasons,  the  time  has  oome  tor  Federal  Initiatives  that 
heighten  everyone's  awareness   and   sonsibilltias  -  to  affect  all  our 
children,  not  just  those  who  can  afford  it,  or  those  who  are  most  In  need, 
but  everyone.    No  other  area  of  the  school  serves  the  entire  school 
population  in  the  same  way  that  the  school  library  does.    It  enables  the 
educational  program  wMhin  the  school.    The  school  library  has  been  waxed 
eloquently  as  the  "heart  of  the  school.'  While  true.  It  Is  more  appropriately 
the   backbone  -  the  spine  that  supports  the  intellectual  activities, 
interests,  ^nd  inquiries  of  active  minds. 

I  have  watched  the  once  vigorous  collections  of  resources  diminish  to  the 
point  now,  where  a  high  school  In  Massachusetts  in  an  affluent  Cape  town 
reported  just  this  week  the  state  of  their  resources: 

No  encyclopedia  is  complete; 

The  average  encyclopedia  copyright  is  1979; 

Average  Non-f lotion  collection  copyright  is   1965; 
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Average  atlas  is   1976 

Qne  electronic  station  has  a  1991  encyclopedia. 

At  another  high  school,  in  a  system  that  has  a  long  timo  reputation  for 
quality  librarian,  both  public  and  school  -  the  cost  of  maintaining    t>«ksic 
curricuiar  reference  services  has  consumed  the  $20,000  yearly  txidget. 
Except  for  r^te^enoe,  no  booths  are  purchased.       Pehodtcal  subscriptions  are 
below  the  minimum  guidelines.     This  school  has  gradually  built  a  strong 
Investment  In  technological  resources  in  the  library  program  and     ha«  led 
the  schools  In  the  use  of  telecommunications  and  satellites  -  yet  %{  the 
expense  of  having  a  student  request  information  on  dally  life  in  Israel  •  and 
the  only  book  available  was  197QI    It  is  also  at  a  crossroads,  since  many  of 
the  upgrades  for  electronic  programs  in  place  won't  run  on  the  old 
equipmenti 

Yet,  the  April  1994  NCLIS  Survey  reports  an  average  budget  for  resources  in 
a  Massaohusetts  secondary  school  is  $B700  -  less  than  ^5%  of  what  Is 
needed  to  rneet  student  needs.     One  can  easily  understand  how  qulddy  the 
currency  of  the  collections  has  (deteriorated. 

In  a  recent  doctoral  study  of  public  schools  in  Massachusetts  and  their 
compliance  to  the  1988  State  Standards  shows  that  9a')i>  of  the  colieotiona 
are  nnlnimiil  at  best,    l  say  at  bast,  because  raw  nun^bers  do  not  report  the 
age  of  the  materials,  only  their  presence.    The  remaining  7%    reported 
average;  not  one  library  was  reported  above  average. 

School  libraries  in  a  system  that  has  embarked  on  a  totally  new  building 
program  offers  an  opportunity  to  reinvent  a  town  with  7  new  schools 
coming  on  Iln9  at  once.    Yet,  there  are  no  resources  to  bring  to  the  new 
buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  High  School,  where  the  average  budget 
expenditure  has  been  under  $1000  per  year  for  the  past  several  years.    This 
systdi^  has  no  books  to  loan  to  any  student  -  they  simply  don't  exist. 

in  Rhode  Istand  a  perusal  of  the  shelves  of  several  elementary  schools  In 
the  SCO's  (sclsnce)    and  900's  (history  and  geography)  found  Lefs  Visjt 
Cgylnn  I;  19G0  Atlases  In  which  the  African  continent  has  not  changed; 
biographipal  and  scientific  tomes  th^t  rnention  neither  women,  African 
Americans,  nor  other  ethnic  minorities'  contributions,  Inventions,  and 
dttscovehes.       Science  and  health  nuiterials  that  speak  of  going  to  the  n>oon 
someday  -  perhaps  polio  will  be  conquered  in  our  century  -  and  a  1970'& 
book  that  claims  the  world  epidemics  (pandemics)  have  all  been  conquered, 
and  a  disease  free  world  Is  at  handl 

Another  Massachusetts  high  scftool  owned  four  books  on  the  Middle  East. 
None  more  recent  than  1968.    Arriong  them  was  Tf]^  Palestinian  Quei^tion. 
copyright   1947. 

In  both  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  I  visited  elementary  schools  that 
do  not  aligiw  books  to  circulate  out  of  tiie  building.    Nothing  goes  hprnel 

A  Whole-language  program  In  a  suburban  school  is  built  around  what  parents 
happen  to  have  In  their  hoiDes.    In  this  9^%  white,  middle  and  upper  middle 
class  school,  the  teacher  was  not  able  to  recall  a  single  book  that 
addressed  a  multicultural  theme  having  come  in  during  the  year. 

Surveys,  such  as  tt>e  Illinois  study  show  science  books  dated  in  the  1970'8 
and  19B0's  cortstitute  the  bulk  of  the  collection.     If  we  are  to  meet  our 
national  goals  in  this  or  any  other  area,  resources  must  be  brought  up  to 
date  to  support  the  mastery  demanded  in  the  academic  core  areas. 
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Recent  NCUS  tindinga  for  Massachusetts  also  tound  ttiat  83%  of  elementary 
health  and  medicine  books  were  published  between  1070-1979  ;  92%  of 
books  on  space  topics  between  1970  and  19B4.      High  schools  farad 
somewhat  better  with  47%  of  Health  and  Medicine  between  1985-1989  and 
another  47%  prior  to  that  between  1970-1864;  59%  of  space  prior  to  1978 
and  71%  prior  to  1984.    One  of  theM.  a  1962  book  has  a  caption  that  reads: 
'This  cheerful  ckig  goes  to  bed  dally  In  an  electrocardiograph.    He  relaxes  In 
comfort  white  the  heartbeat  and  blood  pressures  at  various  spots  on  his 
t>ody  are  recorded.    From  time  to  time  he  Is  given  doses  of  an  experimental 
drug  to  observe  action  in  the  vessels  of  his  heart.'      Several  other  'cheerful' 
pk:tur6S  of  animal  experimentation  are  similarly  captioned. 

Old  and  out*ol'date  resources  Ignore  the  women  and  minority  contrlbutiona 
to  our  country.    Renewing  resources  strongly  supports  S.1513,  Section 
5301,  by  provkiing  the  fiscal  support  needed  to  renew  our  oollections  to 
inolude  rdsources  that  celebrate  positive  role  models,  and  provide  an 
Inspiration  to  our  girls  to  develop  their  talents  and  interests,  wherever 
tfiey  may  take  them.    As  a  scienoe  major  (chemistry)  of  the  I950's  I  clearly 
remember  how  lonely  the  route  wasi 

Teacher's  learned  long  ago  that  It  was  best  not  to  use  these  obsolete 
resources  -  and  curtailed  activities  from  thetr  programs  that  provided  the 
very  llfe-bieod  lor  student  Inquiry  and  use  of  information.     Recent 
instructional  methodologies  that  focus  on  the  imperative  need  for 
Information,  along  with  modifications  to  the  instructional  process  have 
awakened  a  long-dormant  desire  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  Include  inquiry 
and  exploration  in  their  teaching  and  to  move  away  from  textbooK-txjund 
te£u;hlng  and  learning.    These  teachers  turn  to  their  school  libraries  -  with 
Immediate  needs  only  to  find  they  must  pare  down  or  eliminate  their  lesson 
plane.       As  new  curriculum  is  designed,  school  libraries  struggle  to  provide 
ttie  barest  necessitiea  of  print  and  technologk:al  resources  needed  to 
support  the  Idea,  instructional  and  learner  strategies,  and  information 
needs  of  the  students. 

While  leohnoicgy  has  provided  an  exoellent  way  of  accessing  sonne  of  this 
Information,  much  that  remains  in  print  form  is  essential.     Invaluable  as  It 
Is,  there  is  little  on  the  Internet  that  will  foster  reading  as  well  as  curling 
up  with  a  gcMXl  picture  book,  adventure  story,  or  The  yvay  Things  Vyorki 
Recent  CD-ROM  programs  provide  extensions  to  print  that  make  reading  and 
listenirig  very  exciting  activities  for  children.    Yet,  how  many  of  these  are 
readily  aooeesibie  at  school  or  even  at  home?    Many  children  are  unable  to 
get  to  a  public  library  because  they  need  a  parent  to  take  them  there. 
School  librafiee  constitute  a  first  chok^e  source  and  need  to  be  richly 
stocked.    In  a  suburban  oommunlty  in  Massachusetts  the  children's  public 
librarian  and  school  libranan  have  exchanged  positions  for  the  1993-1994 
school  year.    The  public  librarian  reported  at  a  recent  gathering  that  she 
was  astonished  at  how  small  a  subset  of  her  students  she  had  ever  seen  at 
the  public  Hbraryl    And,  this  in  a  community  with  strong  users  and 
supporters  of  both  types  of  librariesl 

Many  children  do  not  have  computers  at  home  with  educational  or  even 
"edutainment"  progranr^s.    And,  I  am  saddened  to  tell  you  that  many  school 
ilbrahes,  particularly  in  urban  settings  do  not  allow  the  booKs  and 
resources  to  leave  the  building.     They  fear  losing  what  little  they  have! 
This  means  that  the  very  children  and  youths  we  hope  to  wean  from 
afternoons  and  evenings  of  mindless  television  viewing  do  not  have  reading 
as  an  alternative  -  there  are  no  books  to  lake  to  their  homes!     HOW  can  we 
expect  our  children  to  practtee  their  reading   skills,  share  their  excitement 
over  reading  a  good  book  with  their  parents,  experience  the  joy  of  losing 
themselves  in  "the  story,*  "travel"  to  distant  worlds,  or  pursue  pn  interest 
or  burning  question. 
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At  the  aame  time  school  libraries  are  reluctant  to  throw  out  the  obsolete, 
biased  resources  that  perpetuate  stereotypes  and  images  for  fear  that  the 
shelves  would  be  bare!    Another  Is  in  the  mistaken  idea  that  having 
'something"  Is  better  than  •nothing". 

If  we  truly  mean  the  statements  In  Section  2101.  regarding  mastery  In 
challenging  stibjact  matter  In  core  academic  subjects,  the  resourcea  must 
be  in  place  for  that  analysis  and  synthesis  to  take  place.     It  teachers  are  to 
provide  challenging  learning  experiences  in  the  core  subjects,  then  it  Is 
Imperative  that  the  schools  have  the  resources  available  for  th&t  endeavor. 
Whether  these  resources  are  via  telecommunications,  satellites,  CD-ROM, 
or  print  la  not  important.     What  is  important  is  that  they  be  readily 
accessible  In  forms  that  ail  students  can  use.    For  our  student  bodies  are 
diverse,  ethnically  and  physically,  and  the  resources  must  be  rich  enough  to 
meet  their  Individual  learning  needs. 

In  early  July  o1  last  year,  Valehe  Wllford  provided  testimony  to  this 
commirtee.    I  urge  you  to  reread  her  paper,  and  heed  her  strong  argument  tor 
"an  essential  component  ot  S.  266  [that]  has  been  ignored  --  the  need  for 
strong  soho^i  library  media  collections  and  programs,   and  federal 
leadership  of  this  effort. 

As  I  visit  sohools,  both  public  and  private,  there  is  an  increased  awareness 
of  the  need  for  strong  libraries  even  in  the  smallest  schools,    L.ast  year  a 
school  for  emotionally  disturbed  youngsters  began  a  multi-year  plan  to 
develop  a  small  library  on-site  for  Its  sixty  students.     They  recognize  that 
their  students  cannot  become  productive  citizens  of  the  world  tomorrow 
until  they  know  how  to  use  and  access  information  today.     It  will  be  several 
years  before  they  will  reap  the  benefits,  but  thay  are  committed  to  carrying 
It  through.  Meanwhile,  several  graduations  will  occur  for  students  who  have 
not  had  these  resources  available. 

Cooperative  learning,  writing  process,  literature-based  teaching   and 
learning  all  denmnd  the  support  of  an  extensive  resource  base.    Without  that 
base,  these  efforts  may  well  tail.    Some  resources,  will  by  design,  be  more 
appropriate  in  the  teaching  center  at  the  fingertips  of  the  Instructor; 
others  lend  themselves  to  Interdisciplinary  use,  are  encyclopedic  in  nature, 
cater  to  a  wide  range  of  abilities,  and  need  to  borrowed  from  the  library. 

The  prime  purpose  of  early  education  is  the  teaching  ot  reading.    This  oan 
only  be  accomplished  in  our  culture  today  using  extensive  print  collections 
-  that  children  can  carry  with  them,  share  at  the  drop  of  a  moment,  and 
become  true  triends  of  Clifford,  Peter,  Charlotte,  Miaty,  Madeleine,  or  Willy. 
For  It  Is  at  this  level  that  schools  and  school  libraries  (and  putiJic  libraries) 
provide  our  young  with  the  rich  common  literary  heritage,  which  fornYS  the 
backdrop  for  future  learning,  critical  thinking,  and  inquiry- 

At  the  high  school  and  college  levels,  information  needs  predominate, 
requiring  access  beyond  the  walls  of  the  library  via  elactronic  meare.     In 
between  these  two  threads,  the  literary  and  information  threads,  coexist 
and  enhance  one  another. 

Several  studies  have  Identified  a  strong  correlation  between  student 
achievement  and  the  presence  of  strong  school  library  programs.    Many 
school  reformers  have  noted  that  the  wealth  of  resources  and  information 
makes  tho  difference  in  student  performance,  abilities  to  reason,  weigh 
Information  and  evaluate  what  is  seen,  heard,  or  read.    Theodore  Sizer  notes 
that  'If  students  are  to  be  the  'workers'  they  absolutely  require  richly 
endowed  libranes  and  the  time  to  use  them."    He  further  notes  that  'Not 
surprisingly,  one  good  way  to  start  designing  an  Essential  school  la  to  plan 
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a  library  and  let  its  shadow  shapa  the  rest."    He  is  not  referring  only  to  the 
physical  plant  -  but  to  the  resources  needed  to  provide  the  kind  of 
educational  er^vironment  today's  students  require. 

While  "reform"  Is  the  buz2-word  of  the  I990's.  one  aspect  of  reform  has 
escaped  notice  •  that  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  school.    One  reason  why 
school  library  budgets  are  at  such  risk  within  the  school  is  the  very  nature 
of  the  budget  process.     It  is  easy  to  plan  a  ourrlcuium  around  a  known 
number  of  students  and  buy  textbooks.    But,  finding  resources,  at 
appropriate  grade  levels  so  students  of  varying  ability  can  understand  them 
means  that  Individual  resources  must  be  tailored  closely  to  the 
Instructional  objectives  as  they  evolve.     Setting  aside  a  lump  sum  budget  - 
the  only  such  lump  sum  dollar  amount  in  an  entire  school  budget  ••  makes  it 
an  easy  target,  often  Irresistibly  tempting,  for  a  fiscally  strapped 
principal. 

This  is  a  vagary  of  the  financial  system  that  only  those  of  us  who  work 
within  th§  frernework  of  the  school  understand.    It  has  been  my  experience 
that  a  major  number  of  elementary  librarians  are  never  informed  -as  to  their 
budget  allocations  --  because  they  will  never  see  the  money  spent  for  the 
library.     Similar  occurrences  happen  at  the  middle  school  level,  with  fewer 
occurring  at  tlie  High  School.    An  Informal  phone  poli  of  colleagues  In  the 
Boston  area  disclosed  that  during  the  last  several  years  no  school  library 
was  permitted  to  spend  their  full  budget  allocation.     Some  were  permitted 
less  than  10%  of  it  others  lost  at  least  10%.    In  some  cases,  the  budgets 
were  frozen  early  in  the  year,  before  major  purchases  could  be  made.     Why 
am  I  telling  you  this?      It  seems  almost  mundane,  but  I  want  you  to  consider 
this  as  you  read  statistics  about  library  budgets.    What  is  on  paper  comes 
from  official  budgat  documents,   which   rarely,   if  ever,   reflect  the  true 
expenditures  of  the  system. 

There  Is  no  argument  that  technology  Is  an  important  and  essential  tool 
within  the  schools  today.        The  technology  will  become  even  more 
important  as  it  becomes  more  pervasive  and  is  Integrated  more  fullv  into 
the  teaching  and  learr^ng  process.     But  technology  is  only  the  tool  -  the 
delivery  system,  if  you  will.     It  is  the  resources  that  are  put  on  or  aco*as«d 
by  the  technology  that  gives  it  its  worth.    Strong  educational  progran^  that 
employ  technology  win  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  materials  used:    CD- 
ROM's,  videodiscs,  vldeooasaettes,  computer  software,   satellite 
programming,  etc.    These  resources  need  to  be  in  abundance,  not  only  for  use 
in  school,  but  also  available  in  studanrs  homes. 

Some  day  borrowing  these  types  of  materials  wiit  be  as  common  as  is 
bof«>w»r>g  books  today.     V»t  thja  i»  at  some  »»7»  in  tfw  dtetant  future.    With 
today^s  bu^Qets,  it  is  an  idea  without  possibility.    But,  if  we  are  to  meet  our 
declared  national  goals  for  the  year  2000,  even  if  only  in  8cier\ce  and  tnatt\ 
there  )«  aimp^y  trtsuffkriant  leadership  at  the  locat  and  aiata  level  to  maice 
this  happen.      Aflain,  this  is  wnere  th*  rote  of  the  ?«d«r«^  government  ia  so 
cruciai  as  H  atone  can  auoceed  in  focusing  iong-term  pubiic  sttentton  on 
the  taeue.  and  by  setting  an  example  provide  the  leadership  for  ail  state  and 
local  agencies. 

TTis  e«t«W«hment  of  an  Etementary  and  Secondary  School  Lttsrary  Media 

Services  division  within  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Education  can  be  the 

vehk;le  that  provides  this  necessary  leadership  and  vision. 

The  importanoo  of  this  leadership  cannot  be  overstated.     It  is  fundamental 

to  our  natton's  societal  need  for  an  informed  and  literate  population.     It 

joins  hands  with  states  in  implementing  the  adopted  National  Goals  for 

;200u. 
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The  focus  is  already  on  the  tschnoiogy.    This  is  an  sssential  piece  of  the 
pyramid  of  quality    our  national  goats  proclaim.     Classrooms  and  teachers 
form    the  aecond  piece,  and  information  resources  the  third.    ToQether  we 
can  achieve  our  goals  and  reap  the  harvest  afforded  in  tiie  vision  of  the 
national  goals,  but  If  any  piece  is  weak,  the  synergistic  effect  will  be  lost 
and  the  entire  structure  will  crumt}le.    Ten  years  from  now  we  will  once 
again  be  wondering  why  we  didn't  "dp  It  right"  when  we  had  the  opportunity, 
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If  we  era  to  stap  out  srnartly  in  pursuit  of  our  National  Education  Goals  we 
must  begin  now  to  provide  ttie  strength  of  resources.    »i/ton©y  allocated  to 
school  libraries  Is  talt  throughout  the  school;  in  every  currloular  itrea.  at 
every  grade  IqvqI,  for  advanced  learners  and  those  w/ho  require  more  time 
and  effort,  for  those  in  need  and  those  whose  needs  are  small,  for  those 
who  know  Sngliah  as  a  mother  tongue  and  for  those  who  don't,  tor  those 
capable  of  reading  and  for  those  who  must  learn  tfirough  other  sertses.    The 
federal  spotUght  will  help  the  states  and  local  agencies  rethink  their 
priorities. 

Libraries  are  the  great  levelers  in  educational  equity.    But  we  need  the 
resources,  visible  leadership,  the  collegia!  cooperation  of  our  colleagues  In 
curriculum  rer>awal  and  innovation,  and  the  training  rtecessary  to 
accomplish  the  roles  and  tasks  expected.    On  behalf  of  the  prolesaion,  my 
thousands  of  colleagues,  and  Rebecoa,  my  granddaughter,  an  Inquisitive, 
computer  literate  four-year  old  whose  love  of  books,  story  and  words  bodes 
well  for  the  future.  I  urge  you  to  include  and  fund  well  the  school  library 
provisions  of  S.  266  in  the  educational  pacltage  of  1994. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Yulanda  RrrcraE 

The  Family  Literacy/Even  Suut  program  has  given  ray  family  and  me  a  chance  for 
a  life  we  never  would  have  exp<arienced  otherwise. 

As  a  teenage  parent,  I  believed  that  I  bad  no  other  choice  but  to  drop  out  of  school 
and  care  for  my  two  babies.  By  the  time  my  oldest  child  was  going  to  Head 
Stan,  I  was  the  mother  of  four  children.  It  bothered  me  that  my  oldest  child  was 
going  to  school  when  I  knew  that  my  own  education  was  lacking.  How  could  1 
teach  my  children  to  leam,  when  I  had  so  much  more  to  learn  myself?  How 
could  I  encourage  them  to  stay  in  school  and  be  successful  when  I  had  not? 

Some  pec^le  told  me  that  education  was  a  "white  thing."  I  took  comfon  in  thai. 
But  1  also  took  comfon  in  my  children.  Was  I  going  to  teach  them  ihai  being 
black  was  an  excuse  not  to  leam? 

My  children  were  my  joy  in  life,  andlhadtotrytobea  good  example  for  them. 
I  took  the  GED  test,  hoping  I  could  tell  ray  kids  that  I  had  at  least  passed  thai. 
I  failed,  though,  by  15  points.  I  have  to  say  that  after  that  I  just  gave  up  on  my 
own  education  and  success.  I  knew  ]  was  a  good  mother,  and  I  just  put  all  my 
energy  into  raising  my  children.  I  ignored  my  owu  common  sense  that  kept 
telling  me  that  I  had  to  SHOW  my  children  how  to  succeed,  not  just  tell  them. 

So  when  my  social  worker  told  me  that  she  could  get  me  into  vocational  training, 
I  told  her  thai  what  I  actually  needed  was  education.  She  put  me  in  touch  with  the 
program  that  helped  me  change  my  life. 

When  I  first  walked  tJux>ugh  the  doors,  I  was  scared.  But  when  I  met  the  adult 
teacher  and  the  early  childhood  teachers  I  felt  better.  They  were  so  friendly. 
They  helped  me  get  over  being  scared.  After  I  saw  how  the  early  childhood 
teachers  helped  my  children  get  used  to  their  new  classrooms,  I  knew  I  didn't 
have  to  be  scared  about  the  safety  of  my  children.  My  family  was  all  there 
together,  and  the  teachers  were  as  caring  with  them  as  they  were  with  me. 

I  began  to  feel  that  not  having  a  high  school  diploma  wasn't  a  "black  thing"  or  a 
"white  thing."  It's  a  people  thing,  and  we  can  work  on  it  together. 

Oetring  that  diploma  was  my  main  goal  at  first  But  in  this  program,  I  had  a 
chance  every  day  to  play  with  my  children  in  their  classrooms.  That's  when  I 
»taned  reading  to  them.  When  we  went  on  field  trips,  I  started  to  realize  that  I 
wasn't  just  their  mother,  I  was  their  Main  Teacher.  They  would  ask  me  at  the 
zoo,  "What's  that?"  and  1  would  read  the  signs  for  them.  The  regular  teachers 
would  talk  to  them,  too,  but  they  couldn't  answer  each  child's  questions  like 
"Mom"  could. 

I  also  learned  more  about  how  to  care  fw  my  children.  For  insoncc,  1  had  never 
heard  of  lead  poisoning  until  people  from  the  Health  Department  came  to  one  of 
our  regular  Parent  Group  discussions.  This  is  just  one  example;  I  learned  lots  of 
things  that  I  wouldn't  have,  if  I  had  only  been  studying  for  my  GED. 

During  our  second  year  in  the  program,  I  took  the  GED  test  again  and  passes  this 
time.  My  teacher.  Heather  Redmond,  nominated  me  for  an  award  through  the 
Kentucky  State  Department  of  Education  for  Outstanding  GED  Graduate.  When 
I  icccpied.  the  awand  at  our  GED  Graduation,  I  felt  like  I  bad  made  it.  But  I  know 
now  tnat  I  was  just  getting  staned. 

I  had  to  give  back  to  the  program  some  of  the  hope  that  it  gave  to  me.  I  got  a  pi\n 
time  job  in  the  program,  and  by  the  end  of  last  year,  I  had  three  pan-time  jobs 
there.  This  year  I  have  a  full-time  job  as  an  Infant-Toddler  assistant  in  the  Family 
Bd/Evcn  Stan  program,  and  I  have  the  joy  of  knowing  that  I  am  helping  other 
families  reach  success.  I  am  now  a  co-worker  with  the  teachers  who  helped  me. 
There  are  lots  of  problems  to  solve,  but  we  solve  them  together. 
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Of  course,  my  £ainily  still  has  lots  of  their  own  everyday  problems.  But  1  feel 
much  more  able  to  handle  problems  now.  My  children  are  doing  so  well  1  have 
learned  that  the  education  of  the  mother  is  a  strong  influence  on  children's 
success  in  school,  and  I  know  that  this  is  true  with  them. 

Tammy,  my  oldest,  is  seven  now,  and  in  the  first  grade.  She  is  reading  and 
writing  so  beautifully.  Her  teacher  tells  me  that  the  only  problem  she  has  with 
Tammy  is  that  she  is  so  eager  that  she  wants  to  answer  every  question.  My  Son 
DeAntnony  is  in  kindergarten,  but  his  teacher  has  him  reading  and  writing  with 
fir^t  graders.  His  progress  is  booming  and  he  and  bis  sister  help  each  other  with 
their  math  homework.  1  know  that  my  two  youngest,  Bejamin  and  Kevin,  will 
have  lots  of  encouragement  when  they  stan  school.  I  will  be  supporting  their 
education  while  I  continue  my  own.  1  start  college  classes  this  summer  to 
become  a  certified  teacher. 

There  are  lots  of  people  to  thank  for  how  good  my  life  is  now,  but  it  is  a  special 
privilege  to  thank  you  es  the  lawmakers  who  made  Even  Stan  possible,  for  my 
family,  and  for  families  all  over  the  United  States. 


Prepared  Statement  of  Bonnie  Lash  Freeman 

Tlie  pattern  of  undereducadon  and  poverty  in  the  nation  is  one  that  is  passed 
on  within  fa wj  lice  ftx>m  one  generation  to  the  next.  Recent  assessments  of  adult 
literacy  have  shown  that  ^Tproxiouitely  90  milUon  adults  function  at  the  two  lowest 
levels  of  literacy.  Studies  have  shown  that  the  Uieiacy  levels  of  children  arc 
strongly  linked  to  those  of  their  panenu.  There  are  12.6  million  children  living  in 
poverty.  Family  literacy  is  an  approach  to  breaking  ^e  intereenerational  cycle  uf 
undereducatioD  and  poveny  by  strengthening  the  family,  and  improving  the 
educatkxial  opportunidcs  for  children  and  parents  by  providing  for  learning 
experiences,  family  interaction  and  group  support. 

Family  literacy  is  an  intergenerational  education  program  that  integrates  adult 
literacy  instruction  and  early  chikihood  education  for  undereducaied  families.  The 
program  has  four  essential  elements  including  basic  skills  instruction  for  the 
children's  parents,  developmental  education  ror  young  children,  parent  and  children 
time  together  to  share  in  learning  experiences,  and  parent  education  and  suppon 
groups 

'i 
The  focus  of  family  literacy  is  on  the  entire  family  rather  than  die  individual 
members  of  the  famiiy.  It  is  based  on  the  premise  that  parents  and  children  can 
learn  together  and  enhance  each  other's  lives,  and  restores  the  family  as  the  center 
for  learning.  Putting  the  four  componenu  together  into  a  comprehensive  program 
is  synergistic  and  has  greater  effect  than  the  combined  effect  of  the  pans. 

Evaluations  of  family  literacy  have  shown  that  it  is  effective  for  both  pamets  and 
children.  Parents  learned  won  and  had  better  attendance  in  &mily  literacy 
programs  than  those  adulu  in  traditional  adult  education  programs.  They  developed 

Xsitive  self  concept  and  had  a  change  of  attitude  toward  the  value  of  school  and 
ation.  Their  involvement  with  both  the  school  and  it's  functions,  and  in  their 
chiklien's  eduoadon,  increased.  Children,  likewise,  learn  more  than  children 
enrolled  in  child  only  focused  programs.  There  were  positive  improvements  in 
attendance,  classroom  behavior,  academic  performance, -self-confidence,  motivation 
to  learn,  and  in  the  probable  success  in  scnool. 

Funding  for  family  literacy  programs  is  going  to  vary  according  to  the  community 
and  structure  of  your  program.  Experience  has  shown  tluu  many  fuUdme  programs 
require  a  budget  of  $50, 000  to  $90,000  per  year.  These  figures  depend  on  the 
staffmg  patterns,  space,  duration  and  frequency  of  the  program  design,  etc. 
Compansons  may  be  made  to  combining  adult  education  programs  with  parent 
education  and  early  childhood  programs.  At  present,  funding  for  family  literacy  is 
originating  in  the  public  and  private  sector.  Businesses,  such  as  Toyota  Motors 
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Corporation;  foundations,  such  as  the  Kenan  Ihist  Foundation,  Lila  -  Wallace 
Reader's  Digest  Foundation  and  the  Knight  Foundation;  state  and  federal  initiatives 
and  private  individuals  ut  contributing  to  building  family  literacy  coalitions. 

Because  family  focused  programming  requires  a  holistic  view  of  the  family,  a 
family  literacy  program  requires  a  combination  of  many  services  to  achieve 
maximum  results.  It  is  important  to  have  a  person  or  a  group  to  be  the  "  champion 
"  for  starting  and  operating  a  program  in  the  community.  However,  the 

"ownership"  of  family  literacy  does  not  itst  with  any  one  agency.  Experience  has 
shown  that  a  collaborative  group  of  local  schools,  adult  basic  education  programs, 
Head  Stan  agencies,  welfare  and  other  social  servioe  agencies,  job  training 
programs,  elected  officials,  and  other  public  and  private  agencies  and  individuals 
with  an  interest  in  family  literacy  are  stake  holders  in  successful  family  literacy 
programs.  Even  Start  has  proven  to  be  an  important  catalyst  to  brin^g  this  group 
of  persons  and  agencies  together  and  holding  them  together.  Agenaes  are 
banning  to  woiic  together  to  serve  families  at  a  time  when  resources  need  to  be 
maximized. 

By  integrating  the  services  for  families,  such  as  it  required  of  family  literacy 
piogramming,  families  are  better  served  and  that  service  has  lasting  effects. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Heather  Redmond 

I  am  in  my  third  year  as  an  adult  education  teacher  in  the  Even  StaityPamily 
Education  program  at  Wheatley  Elcmentaiy  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Prior  to  that, 
1  spent  two  years  teaching  EngUsh  to  adult  students  and  elementary  education  to 
children  of  missionaries  in  A^ica.  I  have  also  taught  high  school  English  in 
Bethesda.  Maryland,  where  the  school  had  60  different  language  groups. 

I  wish  I  had  known  back  then  how  to  apply  the  principles  of  Family  Literacy  to 
those  educational  programs,  because  Family  Literacy  is  a  much  mor« 
comprehensive  approach  to  education,  focusing  on  whole  families.  It  is  my  long- 
term  goal  to  return  to  Africa  to  teach,  implemendng  the  concepts  of  Family  Litcnicy 
there. 

The  idea  of  an  integrated  team  teaching  disadvantaged  parents  and  their  children 
together  is  complex  and  requires  specialized  training.  My  previous  experience  wa.s 
helpful,  but  1  soon  discovered  thai  Family  Literacy  requires  intensive  teamwork 
that  is  unfamiliar  to  many  teachers.  The  Implementation  Training  provided  by  the 
National  Center  for  Family  Literacy  was  valuable.  They  taught  us  how  to  work 
together  and  plan  as  a  team,  in  order  to  integrate  the  four  components  of  adult 
education,  early  childhood  educadon,  parent-chikJ  interaction,  and  parent  groups. 
The  research  provided  by  NCFL  helped  us  develop  a  clear  focus  and  mission.  We 
also  received  ongoing  technical  assistance  from  the  Jefferson  County  Public 
Schools  program  coordinators,  helping  us  get  staned  and  grow  as  a  program. 
Another  helpful  pan  of  our  staff  development  is  the  monthly  Total  Team  Meetings 
with  all  five  of  the  Even  Start/Family  Education  teams  sharing  ideas  and 
infomution. 

We  teachers  had  previously  worked  independently,  and  we  had  lots  of  old  work 
habits  to  overcome.  Our  prior  experience  was  mostly  with  children,  and  we  found 
that  we  had  also  formed  some  biases  against  parents  that  we  needed  to  overcome. 
In  the  past,  when  children  appeared  to  suffer  from  poverty,  neglect,  or  abuse,  we 
typically  sent  home  notes  requesting  conferences  with  the  parents.  When  parents 
did  not  respond,  we  deckled  that  they  didn't  cane  about  their  childirn. 

Now,  working  closely  with  the  parents  as  we  do  in  Even  Stan,  we  realize  that 
parents  care  very  much  for  their  children,  but  are  often  uneasy  with  the  education 
system.  Parents  are  not  always  sure  how  to  respond  to  teacher  notes  and  requests 
for  teacher  conferences.  So  one  of  the  fu-st  goals  in  our  program  is  to  help  parents 
get  involved  in  their  child's  learning,  and  to  become  comfortable  in  the  school 
setting. 
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Parent-Child  Interaction  Time  is  an  ideal  setting  for  parents  to  begin  to  sec 
themselves  as  their  child's  first  and  most  important  teacher.  Parents  join  children 
in  the  early  childhood  classroon^  to  play  and  learn  together.  Teachers  assist  but  do 
no:  lead  during  this  time.  We  see  parents  gaining  confidence  in  their  own  teaching 
skills  with  their  children  in  Pareni-Child  Interaction  Time.  They  often  transfer  this 
newfound  confidence  to  their  volunteer  work  in  the  schools. 


Volunteer  Time  is  a  regular  part  of  our  program  that  enhances  our  coUaboradon 
within  the  school.  Parents  spend  time  each  week  vdunteehng  in  the  school's 
librajy,  office,  computer  lab,  or  other  classrooms.  Several  of  the  parents  have 
begun  to  see  stronger  connections  between  their  own  learning  and  their  children's 
future  schooling  as  a  result  of  their  Volunteer  Time  experience. 

One  mother  who  has  a  14-month-old  is  inquiring  more  closelv  into  diild 
development  to  find  out  when  to  start  helping  her  daughter  with  the  things  she  sees 
being  taught  in  preschool  and  elementary  classes.  She  came  back  one  artemoon 
from  worldng  in  a  thiid  grade  class,  excited  because  a  child  she  had  been  helping 
with  multiplication  finally  caught  on.  She  idendfled  stzx>ngly  with  the  thiid-gradcr 
because  of  her  own  struggle  with  algebra. 

We  have  a  student  who  had  dropped  out  of  a  CEO  program  where  she  had  made 
little  progress  in  the  year  she  was  there.  She  gained  confidence  through  reading  to 
the  preschoolers  in  our  program  and  through  her  volunteer  work  in  the 
kindergarten  class.  Within  only  five  months  with  us,  she  has  completed  two  of  her 
five  GED  section  tests.  She  has  applied  to  a  state  university  for  the  fall  to  pursue  u 
career  in  early  childhood  education.  Through  our  collaboration  with  the  local 
universities,  colleges,  vocational  schools,  and  businesses,  we  can  help  students  as 
they  choose  their  directions  when  they  leave  the  prtjgram. 

Many  other  outside  agencies  find  our  Parent  Groups  an  excellent  opporrunity  to 
collaborate  with  the  Even  Stan  programs.  During  Parent  Groups,  Even  Stan 
parents  discuss  issues  that  affect  them  as  adults  and  parents.  The  Health 
Department,  for  example,  had  wanted  to  target  disadvantaged  families  for 
workshops  on  breast  cancer,  toxic  substances,  and  other  critical  issues.  Their 
efforts  had  little  success  undi  we  staned  featuring  their  workshops  m  our  Parent 
Groups.  Similar  collaborations  have  been  worked  out  with  other  agencies, 
includingihe  Cabinet  for  Human  Resources,  the  Housing  Authority,  the  Center  for 
Women  and  Families,  the  Learning  Disabilides  Association,  Exploited  Children's 
Help  Organizadon,  and  others.  Many  local  private  foundations  and  businesses 
provide  volunteer  mentors  and  sometimes  funds  for  special  projects. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  Even  Stan  funding  that  is  combined  with  funds  from  our 
school  system  and  other  grants  that  help  us  to  continue  to  operate  and  expand  our 
programs.  It  is  our  goal  that  every  family  who  needs  our  services  can  receive  the 
suppon  that  Even  Stan  provides. 


Senator  Simon.  Our  hearing  stands  adjourned. 

[Additional  material:  School  Library  Snapshots;  Expenditures  for 
Resourses  in  School  Library  Media  Centers  FY  1991-92;  White 
House  Conference  Report;  and  Statewide  Survey  of  Michigan 
School  Libraries  are  retained  in  the  files  of  the  committee.] 

[Whereupon,  at  11:30  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 


ESEA  REAUTHORIZATION  SCHOOL  IMPROVE- 
MENT PROGRAMS:  FOCUSING  ON  WHAT 
WORKS 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  14,  1994 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities,  of 
THE  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:14  a.m.,  in  room 
SD-628,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Claiborne  Pell 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Pell,  Wellstone,  and  Jeffords. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Pell 

Senator  Pell.  The  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities will  come  to  order. 

This  actually  is  our  sixth  hearing  on  the  reauthorization  of  the 
ESEA  act.  Where  previous  hearings  have  focused  primarily  in  one 
area,  such  as  either  professional  development  or  Chapter  1  or 
school  libraries,  this  hearing  will  focus  on  several  areas. 

Panel  1  will  be  concerned  with  four  programs  or  services.  The  ef- 
forts we  now  make  in  three  of  these  areas — drug-free  schools,  drop- 
out prevention,  and  magnet  schools — are  very  important  in  their 
Eurpose  and  their  results.  They  are  programs  of  merit  and  should 
e  continued  in  reauthorization. 

The  fourth — coordinated  services — involves  coordinating  edu- 
cation services  with  other  social  and  health  services  in  or  near  the 
school  site.  The  idea  is  that  easier  access  to  needed  social  and 
health  services  will  bring  a  greater  concentration  on  the  child's 
education.  While  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  detract  from  the 
school  as  a  place  to  learn,  we  must  also  be  concerned  that  the  child 
who  comes  to  school  is  healthy,  well  fed,  and  ready  to  learn.  Such 
services  are  also  important  to  working  families,  and  easier  access 
to  these  services  will  enable  educators  to  involve  the  family  more 
directly  in  the  education  of  their  children. 

Panel  2  will  focus  on  bilingual  education,  migrant  education,  and 
immigrant  education.  These  are  programs  that  have  been  particu- 
larly important  in  bringing  educational  opportunity  to  migrant,  im- 
migrant, and  limited-English-proficient  children.  They  are  all  areas 
where  we  ought  to  both  continue  and  upgrade  the  efforts  we  now 
make  at  the  Federal  level. 

I  would  now  turn  to  the  ranking  minority  member,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 
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Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Jeffords 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  An  excellent  state- 
ment. 

First,  I  would  like  to  introduce  for  the  record  the  statement  of 
Orrin  Hatch  who,  as  you  know,  is  on  the  Senate  floor  right  now, 
and  ask  that  it  be  considered  as  if  read. 

Senator  Pell.  Without  objection. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Hatch  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Hatch 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  and  to  welcome  our 
distinguished  witnesses. 

Today  we  will  hear  testimony  about  several  progn'ams  that  affect 
some  of  our  most  vulnerable  student  populations.  These  are  kids 
who  oftentimes  fall  through  the  cracks.  Kids  who  become  dis- 
enchanted with  the  learning  process,  who  fall  victim  to  drugs  and 
alcohol  and  who  are  likely  to  drop  out. 

I  want  to  emphasize  here  that  these  are  not  only  "big  city"  prob- 
lems. Increasingly,  rural  areas  encounter  problems  and  conditions 
that  are  the  risk  factors  for  many  of  our  youth.Rural  areas  are  also 
faced  with  a  growing  bilingual  population. 

I  am  encouraged,  however,  by  the  efforts  of  states  and  local 
school  districts  to  deal  with  these  challenges.  The  examples  of  suc- 
cessful programs  are  many,  but  I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  one  program  in  particular. 

As  one  of  the  cochairs  of  tne  Senate  Republican  Conference  Task 
Force  on  Hispanic  Affairs,  I  was  pleased  to  become  familiar  with 
the  efforts  of  the  Calexico  Unified  School  District  in  California. 

Despite  a  low-income  population  that  is  primarily  Spanish  speak- 
ing and  transitory,  the  Calexico  Unified  School  District  consistently 
graduates  an  unusually  high  percentage  of  its  students,  many  of 
whom  go  on  to  community  colleges  and  four-year  institutions. 
Calexico  also  boasts  a  drop-out  rate  that  is  far  below  the  national 
and  California  state  averages.  Most  importantly,  they  have  built 
and  maintained  a  unified  and  secure  school  environment  that  is 
supported  by  students,  parents,  school  officials,  teachers,  and  the 
Calexico  commimity. 

Calexico's  success  has  been  attributed  to  a  lack  of  administrative 
overhead,  a  prioritized  system  of  programming  personnel  policies 
such  as  high  teacher  salaries,  and  various  parent  outreach  pro- 
grams. Combined,  these  elements  allow  the  Calexico  Unified  School 
District  to  provide  its  6,500  students  with  both  the  vision  and  the 
means  to  reach  their  full  potential. 

As  we  embark  on  the  very  difficult  but  important  task  of  reau- 
thorizing the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  I  believe 
it  is  very  important  not  only  to  explore  the  difficulties  and  prob- 
lems that  bilingual  and  migrant  communities  experience,  or  the 
drug  abuse  or  drop  out  problems,  but  also  to  study  some  success 
stories.  Innovation  and  the  freedom  to  innovate  is  paying  off. 

The  entire  report,  prepared  by  the  Senate  Republican  Conference 
Task  Force  on  Hispanic  Affairs,  is  lengthy,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  place  excerpts  from  it  in  the  record.  I  ask  consent  to 
do  so. 
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I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  testimony  that  will  be  presented 
today  and  to  working  with  my  colleagues  as  we  grapple  with  these 
important  issues. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

[The  report  referred  to  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

Senator  Jeffords.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  testimony  today 
on  several  of  the  programs  which  will  be  reauthorized  for  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  I  am  particularly  interested 
in  hearing  testimony  this  morning  on  the  issue  of  coordinated  serv- 
ices. In  my  mind,  many  of  these  programs,  although  created  for  dif- 
ferent purposes  and  administered  by  different  people,  are,  in  effect, 
serving  many  of  the  same  children.  I  believe  that  it  is  essential  to 
make  sure  that  the  programs  fit  together  with  a  coherent  edu- 
cational program  for  children. 

With  this  idea  in  mind,  I  recently  introduced  S.  1990,  the  21st 
Century  Community  Learning  Services  Act  and  I  particularly  look 
forward  to  its  passage.  It  is  modeled  after  schools  such  as  the 
Wheeler  School  in  Vermont.  This  bill  encourages  the  notion  of  com- 
munity education,  the  coordination  of  education,  recreation,  and  so- 
cial services  in  schools  in  order  to  better  serve  area  residents  and 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all. 

At  the  Wheeler  School,  the  principal  has  opened  the  school  doors 
and  invited  members  of  the  community  inside.  They  hold  adult  lit- 
eracy classes  in  the  computer  lab  at  night  and  community  meetings 
in  the  auditorium  after  hours.  They  have  a  nurse  on  site  to  provide 
health  services  to  the  children.  All  the  programs  at  the  Wheeler 
School,  whether  federally.  State,  or  locally  funded,  are  well  coordi- 
nated to  best  serve  the  needs  of  the  children.  I  hope  we  will  be  able 
to  incorporate  these  kinds  of  ideas,  ideas  that  work,  into  the  reau- 
thorization proposal. 

On  a  related  note,  I  would  be  interested  to  know  about  other  pro- 
grams and  how  they  work.  I  am  disheartened  to  hear  about  the 
lack  of  evaluations  of  the  various  demonstration  programs  that  we 
have  funded  for  many  years.  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  determine 
which  programs  should  continue  to  be  funded  and  duplicated  with- 
out any  evidence  to  provide  whether  they  work  or  not.  So  I  am 
going  to  do  what  I  can  to  ensure  that  they  are  thoroughly  evalu- 
ated. 

While  anecdotal  evidence  is  nice,  I  believe  that  we  must  conduct 
rigorous  evaluations  of  programs,  following  students  not  only  until 
they  complete  the  program  but  into  adulthood  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  activities  they  have  participated  in  had  long-lasting  effects. 
I  look  forward  to  discussing  this  ftirther  with  the  witnesses  today, 
and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  testimony.  As  far 
as  I  know,  we  are  ready  to  go. 

Senator  Pell.  We  will  start  out  and  go  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
first  we  will  ask  Mr.  Boehlje  for  his  statement. 
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STATEMENTS  OF  BOYD  W.  BOEHLJE,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 
SCHOOL  BOARDS  ASSOCIATION,  ALEXANDRIA,  VA;  WINFRED 
COTTMAN,  PROJECT  DIRECTOR,  DROPOUT  DEMONSTRA- 
TION ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM,  BALTIMORE  CITY  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS,  BALTIMORE  MD;  SHIRL  E.  GILBERT  II,  SUPER- 
INTENDENT,  INDIANAPOLIS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  INDIANAP- 
OLIS, IN,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  GREAT  CITY 
SCHOOLS;  AND  JUDY  M.  THORNE,  SENIOR  RESEARCH  ANA- 
LYST, CENTER  FOR  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION,  RESEARCH 
TRIANGLE  INSTITUTE,  DURHAM,  NC 

Mr.  BoEHLJE.  Thank  you.  I  am  Boyd  Boehlje,  president  of  the 
National  School  Boards  Association,  and  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Pella,  lA,  Board  of  Education.  I  am  pleased  to  testify  before  this 
committee  on  behalf  of  the  95,000  local  school  board  members 
across  the  country  who  set  policy  governing  the  Nation's  public 
schools. 

For  nearly  30  years,  ESEA  has  expanded  educational  opportuni- 
ties and  improved  the  quality  of  life  for  millions  of  disadvantaged 
children.  While  its  accomplisnments  have  been  great,  the  need  for 
a  strong  Federal  role  in  education  is  more  critical  today  than  ever. 

Our  written  testimony  makes  many  recommendations  concerning 
current  programs,  such  as  expanding  the  Chapter  1  school-wide 
project  option,  continuing  the  flexible  Chapter  2  program,  and 
strengthening  the  Immigrant  Education  Act.  But  my  comments 
this  morning  will  focus  on  our  strong  support  for  including  S.  98, 
the  Link-up  for  Learning  Act,  in  ESEA  to  coordinate  services  for 
youth  at  risk  of  academic  failure.  I  also  will  briefly  comment  on  the 
harmful  and  counterproductive  corrective  action  provisions  in  the 
administration's  proposal  for  ESEA. 

Since  1990,  one  of  NSBA's  top  priorities  has  been  advocacy  for 
a  new  national  commitment  to  coordinate  policies  and  pro-ams  to 
serve  youth  better.  We  are  convinced  that  collaboration  with  other 
agencies  serving  youth  is  essential  for  improving  academic  per- 
formance, especially  for  disadvantaged  youth. 

Earlier  this  week,  I  held  a  joint  rorum  at  NSBA's  annual  conven- 
tion in  New  Orleans  with  representatives  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties  and  the  National  Association  of  Towns  and  Town- 
ships, and  we  further  discussed  our  commitment  to  working  to- 
gether for  coordinated  services. 

Almost  every  school  district  in  America  faces  the  difficult  task  of 
educating  students  who  are  living  in  poverty,  who  are  poorly 
housed,  or  who  are  suffering  from  inadequate  nutrition  or  health 
care.  In  addition,  many  children  are  faced  with  problems  in  their 
families  that  are  becoming  more  prevalent  across  all  income  levels. 
Those  include  the  effects  of  drug  or  alcohol  abuse,  family  violence, 
sexual  abuse,  divorce,  living  in  single-parent  families,  job  loss,  and 
declining  family  income. 

Just  yesterday,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  reported  that  as  many 
as  half  of  all  children  under  age  3  face  risks  that  jeopardize  their 
future.  At  the  same  time,  with  the  enactment  of  Goals  2000,  the 
Nation's  leaders  have  greatly  raised  their  expectations  for  our  pub- 
lic schools.  It  has  become  very  obvious  that  the  Nation's  education 
and  social  needs  have  radically  changed.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
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system  for  providing  for  education  and  social  services  to  our  young 
people  has  not  changed. 

The  problems  that  plague  at-risk  children  and  youth  rarely  occur 
one  at  a  time,  and  when  the  family  looks  for  help,  it  faces  a  patch- 
work quilt  of  diverse  agencies  that  compounds  the  problem.  As  a 
result,  services  often  are  ineffective,  redundant,  or  inappropriate. 

Some  of  the  serious  barriers  to  collaboration  among  agencies  are 
uncoordinated  delivery  of  services,  fragmented  responsibility,  a 
knowledge  gap  about  available  services,  no  incentives,  and  turf  bat- 
tles for  increasingly  scarce  resources. 

NSBA  is  convinced  that  these  barriers  can  be  overcome  if  two 
key  needs  are  met:  one,  funding  to  underwrite  coordination  of  serv- 
ices; and,  two,  relief  from  conflicting  Federal  laws  and  regulations. 
This  is  why  we  are  urging  this  committee  to  include  S.  98,  the 
Link-up  for  Learning  Act,  in  its  ESEA  reauthorization  bill.  S.  98, 
sponsored  by  Senators  Bill  Bradley  and  Thad  Cochran,  as  well  as 
Senator  Paul  Simon  of  this  committee,  directly  attacks  those  bar- 
riers. 

S.  98  creates  a  $100  million  Federal  grant  program  to  underwrite 
coordinated  services  by  schools,  health,  and  social  service  agencies 
for  at-risk  youth.  The  bill  would  create  one-stop  service  centers  in 
schools  or  near  schools  and  other  innovative  methods  to  deliver 
services,  share  resources,  and  train  personnel.  It  also  establishes  a 
Federal  task  force  to  identify  and  eliminate  obstacles  to  coordina- 
tion at  the  local  level. 

The  administration's  proposal  for  coordination  of  services  has 
several  serious  shortcomings.  First,  it  assumes  that  school  districts 
are  going  to  divert  Chapter  1  funds  to  pay  for  coordination,  includ- 
ing, if  necessary,  to  pay  for  the  newly  required  health  screenings. 
Second,  their  bill  gives  the  job  of  coordination  with  other  agencies 
to  local  school  program  managers.  Only  school  board  members  and 
superintendents  working  with  the  leaders  of  other  governance  bod- 
ies can  effectively  put  in  place  the  policies  and  the  resources  need- 
ed to  make  the  coordination  effective. 

We  urge  the  committee  to  include  the  Link-up  for  Learning  Act 
in  its  bill  with  a  separate  funding  authorization.  Coordinated  serv- 
ices will  help  cut  long-term  costs  by  reducing  duplication,  expedit- 
ing delivery,  and  avoiding  the  need  for  most  costly  programs  when 
our  youth  are  in  crisis.  But,  most  importantly,  it  will  give  our  stu- 
dents access  to  many  of  the  services  they  need  for  academic  suc- 
cess. 

There  is  one  other  issue  I  would  like  to  speak  to.  The  administra- 
tion's proposal  also  mandates  State  corrective  action  on  local  school 
districts  when  students  fail  to  achieve.  These  are  draconian  provi- 
sions, and  they  include  State  takeover  of  local  school  districts  and 
ouster  of  the  local  school  board  and  the  superintendent.  And  while 
presented  as  an  accountability  measure,  they  ignore  the  fact  that 
96  percent  of  local  school  boards  are  elected  and  are  directly  ac- 
countable to  local  parents  and  taxpayers.  Also,  it  appears  to  us  in 
the  past  that  State  takeovers  have  not  proven  effective  in  improv- 
ing student  achievement. 

ESEA  has  made  great  strides  in  compensating  for  unequal  edu- 
cation opportunities  in  the  past,  and  we  urge  the  committee  to  give 
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ESEA  new  tools,  like  the  Link-up  for  Learning  program,  to  meet 
the  challenges  facing  our  students  today. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  indeed. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Boehlje  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Pell.  Groing  in  alphabetical  order,  I  turn  now  to  Mr. 
Winfred  Cottman. 

Mr.  CoTl'MAN.  Thank  you  very  much.  My  name  is  Winfred 
Cottman,  and  I  am  the  project  director  for  the  Dropout  Assistance 
Program  of  Baltimore  City  Public  Schools. 

Senator  Pell.  Could  you  pull  the  mike  a  little  closer  so  we  can 
hear?  Thanks. 

Mr.  Cottman.  I  am  honored  to  appear  here  today  before  this 
committee  to  testify  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  School  Dropout 
Demonstration  Assistance  Program. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  inform  this  distinguished  panel,  which  cre- 
ated the  dropout  program,  and  particularly  its  originator  and  au- 
thor. Senator  Pell,  that  the  efforts  have  helped  thousands  of  young 
people  in  Baltimore  City  and  in  other  school  districts  nationwide 
to  complete  their  secondary  education  and  become  productive  mem- 
bers of  their  communities. 

The  School  Dropout  Demonstration  Assistance  Act  as  originally 
crafted  by  the  committee  recognized  that  over  one-third  of  the  Na- 
tion's dropouts  can  be  found  in  approximately  1  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's school  systems.  Therefore,  demonstrations  of  effective  prac- 
tices in  school  dropout  prevention  if  only  done  in  180  of  our  largest 
school  districts  could  hold  positive  promise  of  impacting  on  an  enor- 
mous segment  of  the  Nation's  dropout  population. 

Additionally,  from  a  practical  perspective,  the  committee  has  cre- 
ated in  the  current  act  a  very  appropriate  competition,  where  small 
school  systems  do  not  compete  against  large  school  systems  for 
grant  awards.  School  systems  of  similar  size  and  with  similar  prob- 
lems compete  against  each  other. 

As  you  know,  a  student  dropping  out  of  school  is  not  a  random 
event.  Many  times  it  is  a  number  of  failures.  By  the  time  a  school 
system  gets  to  the  point  where  we  actually  put  a  student  out  of 
school  at  the  age  of  16,  the  student  has  failed  many,  many  times 
through  his  career  in  school.  In  fact,  many  of  your  large  urban 
school  districts  can  trace  this  back  to  the  3rd  grade. 

That  is  why  we  began  the  competition  and  won  our  competition 
for  a  grant,  and  we  looked  at  moving  into  four  elementary  schools. 
And  I  just  want  to  make  the  point  that  these  four  elementary 
schools  were  city-wide  Chapter  1  schools.  In  some  arenas,  I  think 
that  people  believe  that  Chapter  1  can  do  everything  as  far  as 
dropouts  are  concerned,  too.  This  year,  recently,  we  lost  an  average 
of  $72,000  per  school  in  Chapter  1  funds. 

I  want  to  give  you  some  ideas  of  what  we  are  using  the  grant 
for  and  some  of  tne  advantages.  We  took  the  grant;  we  were  able 
to  look  and  say  if  we  have  youngsters  coming  in  wanting  to  learn, 
what  happens?  Why  are  they  turned  off  by  the  3rd  grader  We  knew 
we  needed  to  develop  a  new  curriculum. 

We  were  able  to  take  some  of  your  funds  and,  working  in  a  col- 
laborative effort  with  Johns  Hopkins  University,  deliver  a  new  cur- 
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riculum  into  the  schools.  That  is  something  we  could  not  have  done 
without  the  funding. 

We  were  able  to  nave  a  new  form  of  early  intervention  and  pre- 
vention by  putting  on  staff  members.  Many  times  when  a  student 
is  missing  school  when  he  is  the  elementary  school,  it  is  not  the 
student's  fault.  It  is  not  the  student's  fault.  It  is  a  family  problem. 
We  were  able  to  put  in  family  support  teams. 

Just  yesterday  we  gave  out  800  food  baskets.  We  would  not  have 
been  able  to  do  that  unless  we  got  the  type  of  funding  to  provide 
a  social  worker.  We  have  a  clothes  closet.  We  have  Books  and 
Briefers.  For  the  first  time,  students  are  able  to  come  into  the 
schools  and  have  their  own  novels  and  read  them. 

I  have  very  few  recommendations  for  this  subcommittee  in  the 
reauthorization  of  the  School  System  Dropout  Prevention  Act.  I  am 
here  to  inform  you  that  this  program  works  well  in  Baltimore  and 
other  communities  across  the  Nation.  I  am  compelled  to  State  that 
I  am  surprised  and  somewhat  disheartened  that  this  administra- 
tion did  not  include  this  program  in  its  reauthorization  to  Con- 
gress. 

The  school  dropout  problem  is,  sadly,  still  paramount  and  an 
issue  that  impacts  us  all.  Virtually  every  major  health  and  human 
service  issue  can  point  to  our  dropout  rate  as  a  root  cause. 

The  recent  enactment  of  Goals  2000  legislation  recognizes  the 
fact  that  the  dropout  problem  is  one  of  our  primary  national  edu- 
cation problems.  We  are  not  even  close  to  being  able  to  claim  vic- 
tory. In  fact,  in  the  short  run,  the  higher  standards  and  more  rigor- 
ous course  and  graduation  requirements  envisioned  in  Groals  2000 
may  well  increase  the  pressures  already  on  at-risk  youth  and  actu- 
ally result  in  an  increasing  number  of  school  dropouts.  With  this 
in  mind,  dropout  prevention  initiatives  will  become  more  critical 
than  ever  before. 

Now  is  not  the  time  for  us  to  fold  up  tents  and  retreat  from  our 
only  Federal  program  that  specifically  addresses  the  complex  issues 
why  children  drop  out  of  school. 

On  behalf  of  Baltimore  City  Public  Schools  and  the  national  asso- 
ciation, the  Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools,  I  strongly  rec- 
ommend that  the  subcommittee  reauthorize  the  School  Dropout 
Demonstration  Assistance  Act  and  maintain  it  and  even  expand  it 
in  the  operation  through  the  year  2000.  Please  do  not  allow  the 
school  dropout  program  to  vanish  from  its  very  visible  place  on  the 
national  education  agenda,  as  a  distinct  title  and  focus  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  If  this  becomes  the  case, 
if  we  decide  to  lose  our  focus  and  technically  drop  out  of  the  picture 
ourselves,  the  number  of  dropouts  we  are  dealing  with  at  present 
will  escalate  to  the  point  where  this  crisis  will  become  a  national 
disgrace.  Continue  to  give  us  the  support  so  that  we  can  deal  with 
the  concerns  and  save  the  youth  in  our  country. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Cottman  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Pell.  Dr.  Gilbert,  the  superintendent  of  the  Indianapolis 
Public  Schools.  You  were  to  be  introduced  by  Senator  Coats,  but  he 
could  not  be  here  now.  He  is  at  another  committee. 
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Mr.  Gilbert.  Thank  you.  Grood  morning,  Chairman  Pell  and 
members  of  the  subcommittee.  My  name,  as  has  been  said,  is  Shirl 
Gilbert,  and  I  am  the  superintendent  of  the  Indianapolis,  IN,  Pub- 
lic Schools.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  today  before  this 
distinguished  subcommittee  on  the  Federal  Magnet  Schools  Assist- 
ance Program,  one  of  the  most  important  programs  in  this  reau- 
thorization from  my  perspectiye. 

I  am  testifying  today  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  Great  City 
Schools,  which  is  composed  of  49  of  the  country's  largest  urban 
school  systems.  The  council's  member  serye  about  5.4  million  inner- 
city  youngsters,  or  about  13  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  enrollment.  Each  day  our  59  Great  City 
school  systems  educate  approximately  25  percent  of  the  Nation's 
poor  children,  36  percent  of  the  Nation's  limited-English-proficient 
students,  37  percent  of  the  African-American  children,  32  percent 
of  the  Hispanic  children,  and  22.2  percent  of  the  Asian-American 
children.  Some  56  percent  of  our  ayerage  enrollment  is  eligible  for 
free  and  reduced-price  lunches. 

Any  program  which  makes  a  positiye  impact  on  inner-city  schools 
proyides  a  significant  contribution  to  the  improyement  of  the  Na- 
tion's educational  system.  The  Magnet  Schools  Assistance  Progfram 
is  one  such  significant  initiatiye. 

The  program  is  the  last  remaining  federally  funded  remedy  to  di- 
rectly support  school  desegregation.  We  no  longer  haye  the  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act,  the  Special  Projects  Program,  the  Metropoli- 
tan Projects  Program,  or  the  like,  which  proyided  in  the  past  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  for  school  desegregation.  Con- 
sequently, the  Magnet  Schools  Program  is  important  both  sub- 
stantiyely  and  symbolically  to  demonstrate  the  continuing  commit- 
ment of  the  Federal  Goyemment  to  school  desegregation. 

In  Indianapolis,  we  are  going  through  a  new  student  assignment 
process  that  is  part  of  our  district's  court-approyed  school  deseg 
plan.  This  student  assignment  process,  which  we  call  the  Indianap- 
olis Public  Schools  Select  Schools  Plan,  is  a  controlled  choice  meth- 
od of  student  assignment  designed  to  do  three  things: 

One,  expand  parental  decision  making  and  allow  parents  to  be 
more  substantiyely  inyolved  in  the  selection  of  the  school  or  mag- 
net for  their  children; 

Two,  to  recouple  the  schools  to  the  communities  around  them; 
and 

Three,  to  improye  student  achieyement  through  school-initiated 
program  plan  deyelopment  as  well  as  implementation,  which  in- 
yolyes  to  a  much  greater  extent  the  teacher,  the  principal,  the  par- 
ents, and  yested  community  residents  who  care  about  the  school 
and  is  designed  to  add  to  the  national  public  policy  position  of  de- 
segregation the  local  effort  to  educate  the  young  people  who  come 
through  our  school  doors. 

A  key  component  of  the  Indianapolis  Public  Schools  deseg  plan, 
which  was  first  implemented  in  1978,  are  magnet  schools  at  the  el- 
ementary, middle,  and  high  school  leyels.  Currently,  we  operate 
seven  magnet  school  programs  at  the  elementary  level,  six  magnet 
school  programs  at  the  middle  school  level,  and  seven  magnet 
school  programs  at  the  high  school  level.  These  20  magnet  school 
programs  over  the  past  13  years  have  helped  to  strengthen  commu- 
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nity  support  for  public  education,  while  also  helping  to  maintain 
racial  balance  in  each  of  the  magnet  school  areas. 

Since  the  implementation  of  our  first  magnet  schools  in  1978,  our 
school  district,  with  a  population  of  48,000  youngsters,  has  added 
new  magnet  programs  which  have  helped  reduce  racial  isolation  in 
our  schools.  In  met,  we  are  one  of  the  few  large  urban  systems  in 
the  Nation  which  can  boast  a  50/50  racial  ethnic  mix  among  our 
white  and  black  youngsters. 

Magnet  programs  such  as  our  nationally  recognized  Key  School 
elementary  magnet,  based  on  Howard  Gardner's  theory  of  multiple 
intelligences,  has  attracted  parents  to  its  downtown,  inner-city 
school  site.  Additionally,  magnet  schools  such  as  the  elementary 
Cold  Spring  Academic  Academy,  helped  to  reinforce  the  belief  that 
parents  will  send  their  children  to  school,  even  public  school,  if  a 
quality  educational  program  is  offered. 

I  also  want  to  share  with  you  our  added  school  story.  We  have 
a  school  that  was  built  in  earlier  times  specifically  for  black  chil- 
dren. As  we  moved  into  the  era  of  desegregation,  we  found  that  our 
white  parents  did  not  want  their  youngsters  to  go  to  this  histori- 
cally black  school.  I  positioned  in  that  school  a  few  years  ago  a 
math,  science  magnet  program  that  is  one  of  the  best  in  middle 
America  and  maybe  the  Nation,  and  now  I  have  a  waiting  list  of 
white  parents  who  want  their  children  to  go  to  this  school  that  has 
historically  been  the  school  that  none  of  my  white  parents  wanted 
their  youngsters  to  attend. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  these  magnet  programs  do  not  come 
cheap.  The  public  schools  of  Indianapolis  was  able  to  implement 
the  aforementioned  magnets  and  also  add  or  modify  eight  magnet 
programs  with  funding  through  the  Federal  Magnet  School  Assist- 
ance Progn^am.  If  these  funds  had  not  been  available,  we  would  not 
have  been  able  to  provide  this  kind  of  quality  program  for  our 
youngsters. 

The  Council  of  Great  City  Schools  is  one  of  the  staunchest  sup- 
porters of  the  President's  reauthorization  proposals.  But  we  are 
concerned  in  several  arenas.  One,  the  $110  million  program  appro- 
priation is  insufficient  to  cover  the  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
of  applications  which  come  in  every  year  and  which  are  competed 
for  in  the  mix  of  the  Department  of  Education.  We  also  are  con- 
cerned that  the  proposal  to  remove  the  comparative  piece  of  that 
program  and  make  it  a  pure  lottery  program  is  of  much  concern. 
We  also  are  concerned  about  the  intention  of  the  legislation  to  tie 
the  approval  to  comprehensive  plans  of  housing  desegregation  and 
community  renewal,  which  removes  the  program  design  from  the 
educational  arena  and  places  it  squarely  in  the  political  arena  and 
makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  address  the  real  concerns  education- 
ally of  the  needs  of  the  system. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  the  matching  grant  proportion 
which  would  require  at  least  30  percent — or  up  to  30  percent 
matching  grant  on  the  part  of  the  local  school  system,  which  is  very 
problematic  for  financially  strapped  urban  public  school  systems. 

We  would  ask  the  committee  to  allow  us  to  compete,  compete 
heads  up  on  the  merits  of  the  track  record  which  the  schools  that 
are  part  of  our  program  have  been  able  to  generate.  We  are  con- 
cerned that  the  dollars  continue  to  be  targeted  toward  new  or  "in- 
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novative"  programs  in  the  face  of  programs  which  have  been  in 
place  and  have  a  track  record  of  success. 

We  hope  that  the  Federal  Gk)vernment,  which  has  been  the  pri- 
mary force  in  the  deseg  initiative  of  the  United  States,  continues 
to  understand  that  while  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  as  well  as  it 
continues  to  be  something  that  all  of  us  are  concerned  about,  it  is 
important  that  the  Federal  Government  continue  at  the  highest 
level  to  support  the  initiatives  that  have  proven  successful  in  ad- 
dressing those  mandates  of  the  Government.  The  program  does  not 
need  to  be  multiply  revised.  It  has  been  a  program  that  has 
worked,  and  we  see  no  reason  for  the  Department  of  Education  to 
fix  a  program  that,  in  fact,  is  not  broken. 

Certainly  many  of  the  Great  City  schools  will  not  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  participate  in  the  program  under  the  proposed  new  prior- 
ities, and  that  for  the  Nation  would  be  bad  news,  as  many  of  the 
young  people  who  are  most  in  need  of  a  quality  education  find 
themselves  positioned  in  the  urban  major  school  systems  of  this 
Nation.  The  Council  of  Great  City  Schools,  therefore,  recommends 
only  minor  interpretational  clarifications  in  the  reauthorization 
which  will  serve  to  strengthen  funded  programs  rather  than  redi- 
rect their  efforts.  And  we  would  suggest  that  we  are  available  to 
discuss  and  participate  with  staff  of  the  Senate  and  the  appropriate 
Senate  committees  with  relation  to  the  revision  of  the  suggested 
and  recommended  reauthorization  from  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  indeed,  Dr.  Gilbert. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Gilbert  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix,] 

Senator  Pell.  We  turn  now  to  Dr.  Judy  Thorne,  the  senior  re- 
search analyst  at  the  Center  for  Research  in  Education  at  the  Re- 
search Triangle  Institute  in  North  Carolina. 

Ms.  THORNfE.  Chairman  Pell,  thank  you  and  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  about  the 
Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Act  program.  I  am  Dr.  Judy 
Thome  of  the  Research  Triangle  Institute  in  Durham,  North  Caro- 
lina. For  the  past  5  years,  I  have  directed  studies  for  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Education  of  State  and  local  programs  funded  under 
the  act. 

We  have  observed  both  school-based  and  community-based  pre- 
vention programs  for  youth.  We  have  seen  services  for  the  general 
population  of  students  and  for  high-risk  youth.  State  agencies  have 
developed  considerable  expertise  since  the  legislation's  enactment 
in  administering  the  program  to  increase  its  effectiveness.  Schools 
and  other  organizations  are  providing  high-quality  prevention  pro- 
grams and  services.  Nevertheless,  interviews  with  us  at  both  State 
and  local  levels  emphasize  the  extensiveness  of  unmet  needs  for 
prevention  and  early  intervention  services  to  youth. 

For  our  study  of  projects  supported  by  the  Governors'  DFSCA 
funds,  we  visited  10  States  and  25  community-based  projects  for 
high-risk  youth.  Here  are  the  things  we  learned  that  I  think  are 
most  important: 

First,  Governors'  programs  provide  services  to  youth  who  are  not 
reached  or  reachable  by  school  systems.  Targeted  groups  may  be 
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alienated  from  or,  for  other  reasons,  unavailable  to  schools.  Such 
is  the  case,  for  example,  with  projects  that  target  dropouts. 

Second,  local  projects  need  a  large  enough  concentration  of  funds 
to  make  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  youth,  and  they  need  continued 
funding  because  it  takes  projects  time  to  get  established.  And  even 
then,  finding  other  sources  of  funds  may  be  nearly  impossible.  Most 
have  already  put  together  several  sources  of  funds  just  to  be  able 
to  provide  the  multiple  services  the  kids  need. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  illustrations  of  these  ideas.  The  Center  for  Ado- 
lescent Parents  in  Tucson  serves  pregnant  or  parenting  teens  from 
age  16  to  19  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  and  lack  academic, 
vocational,  and  life  skills.  The  project  provides  child  care  and 
parenting  training,  GED  preparation,  and  adult  basic  education, 
substance  use  and  abuse  prevention,  and  intervention  services, 
goal-setting  and  life  skills  instruction  and  counseling. 

What  about  going  where  the  kids  are?  A  good  example  is  Bos- 
ton's Streetwoncer  Project  which  targets  youth  who  are  not  in 
school  and,  given  their  personal  circumstances,  are  not  likely  to 
seek  services  anywhere.  This  project  assigns  staff  to  neighborhoods 
where  young  people  spend  time,  like  street  corners,  arcades,  and 
playgrounds.  They  provide  crisis  intervention  and  referral  to  need- 
ed services,  including  treatment  and  prevention  and  alternative  ac- 
tivities. In  most  neighborhoods,  street  workers  mediate  disputes 
among  rival  gangs  in  their  attempts  to  reach  youth. 

Still  other  projects  get  started  in  a  courtroom.  The  projects  for 
adjudicated  youth,  such  as  one  in  LaGrange,  GA,  and  the  Essex 
County  Juvenile  Diversion  Program  in  Massachusetts,  give  youth 
an  opportunity  to  remove  their  cases  from  the  court  records  by  par- 
ticipating. 

Now  I  want  to  move  on  to  school-based  prevention  programs  of 
State  and  local  agencies,  education  agencies.  Our  longitudinal 
study  of  drug-free  schools  outcomes  for  over  10,000  youth  is  a  little 
over  halfway  to  completion.  Here  are  some  of  the  things  we  have 
learned  so  far. 

First,  most  school  staff  believe  that  alcohol  presents  the  greatest 
problem  for  their  students,  and  more  students  have  used  this  drug 
than  any  other.  Nearly  every  principal  and  teacher  we  talk  to  in 
our  visits  to  the  schools  have  expressed  this  concern.  And  alcohol 
use  begins  very  early  for  some  students. 

We  have  found  that,  among  6th  grade  students  in  our  study,  45 
percent  had  drunk  an  alcoholic  beverage  in  their  lifetime  and  17 
percent  of  them  were  current  users  of  alcohol — that  is,  they  had 
had  a  drink  in  the  last  30  days.  That  is  17  percent  of  6th  graders. 

Another  important  issue  is  that  concern  about  violence  at  school 
is  common  among  teachers  and  students.  In  1993,  we  asked  to 
study  students  then  6th  and  7th  graders  about  violence  and  safety 
in  their  schools.  Thirty-five  percent  had  been  attacked  or  in  a  fight 
in  the  past  6  months.  Forty-nine  percent  said  they  were  sometimes 
afraid  of  being  attacked  or  harmed  at  school.  At  the  same  time, 
many  schools  nave  given  much  consideration  to  reducing  conflict 
and  violence  among  their  students.  Most  would  see  the  incorpora- 
tion of  violence  prevention  into  their  programs  as  a  natural  next 
step. 
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A  third  important  point  about  school  programs  is  that  possibly 
the  most  important  parts  of  school  prevention  programs  are  stu- 
dent support  systems  such  as  individual  counseling,  student  assist- 
ance programs,  student  support  groups,  peer  counseling,  and  con- 
flict mediation,  among  others. 

The  prevention  coordinator  for  the  Las  Cruces  public  schools  be- 
lieves that  the  need  for  student  support  is  even  greater  than  the 
need  for  mainstream  prevention  and  structure.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  prevention  efforts  in  this  district  go  toward  traming  and  as- 
sisting school  staff  to  facilitate  care  groups,  small  group  settings  in 
which  students  examine  their  own  and  others'  attitudes  about 
drugs,  deal  with  personal  issues,  and  learn  drug  resistance  and 
problem-solving  skills. 

Fourth,  both  school-  and  community-based  programs  need  contin- 
ued funding  to  maintain  their  progress  toward  the  goal  of  safe  and 
drug-free  environments  for  our  Nation's  youth.  This  is  not  a  battle 
we  can  win  once  and  never  have  to  confront  again. 

And,  finally,  evaluation  of  prevention  programs  is  difficult  but 
can  be  done.  I  believe  that  prevention  programs  need  to  define 
some  shorter-term  goals  consistent  with  the  differing  approaches 
taken  by  their  communities  and  measure  their  progress  toward 
those  goals,  measures  such  as  student  attendance,  suspensions  and 
expulsions,  dropout  rates,  participation  in  support  groups,  referrals 
to  outside  agencies,  involvement  with  law  enforcement  and  so 
forth. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  conviction  that  there  are  a  great  many 
practitioners  in  places  all  across  the  country  who  spend  every  day 
providing  school-  and  community-based  prevention  programs  of  ex- 
ceptional quality  and  that  the  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities 
Act  funding  has  been  of  immeasurable  help  to  them. 

Thank  you  once  again  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  with  you,  and 
I  welcome  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Thome  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.l 

Senator  Pell.  Mr.  Boehlje,  with  respect  to  the  coordinated  serv- 
ices, if  money  goes  to  health  won't  that  be  taken  away  from  edu- 
cation? Isn't  that  a  danger? 

Mr.  Boehlje.  Excuse  me.  I  did  not  hear  the  first  part  of  your 
question. 

Senator  Pell.  With  respect  to  the  coordinated  services,  isn't 
there  a  danger  in  using  the  education  dollars  for  serious  health  de- 
ficiencies? 

Mr.  Boehlje.  Of  course  I  suspect  that  is  a  danger,  but  the  issue 
isn't  so  much  the  reallocation  of  resources  as  the  bringing  together 
of  the  resources  and  coordinating  what  is  there. 

One  of  the  problems  that  schools  are  facing  is  that  we  spend 
more  and  more  of  our  education  resources  toward  other  issues,  to- 
ward health  resources,  toward  trying  to  get  children  ready  so  they 
can  learn.  And,  yes,  it  is  going  to  take  more  money.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  question  about  that.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  percep- 
tion out  there  of  how  at  risk  our  students  really  are  and  how  badly 
prepared  they  are  to  learn,  period.  And  if  those  resources  can  be 
coordinated,  since  we  have  the  children  a  good  share  of  the  time, 
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if  they  can  be  coordinated  so  they  are  delivered  through  the  school 
system  or  near  the  school  system,  and  those  agencies  are  working 
in  a  collaborative  effort,  I  think  overall  the  amount  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  dollars  spent  will  be  better. 

Senator  Pell.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  synergistic  effect  here. 

Mr.  BOEHLJE.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Cottman,  do  you  involve  parents  in  the  dropout  prevention 
program  yourself? 

Mr.  Cottman.  Yes,  we  have.  One  of  the  programs  that — and  let 
me  say  this:  The  Family  Support  Act  that  was  passed  in  1989  that 
dealt  with  welfare  reform  set  up  the  first  dropout  center  for  welfare 
mothers  that  were  coming  back  to  get  their  GED's.  You  found  that 
those  same  mothers,  50  percent  of  them,  had  students  in  our  school 
system. 

To  echo  what  was  said  earlier,  yes,  we  are  finding  now  that  we 
have  students  coming  to  us  that  are  a  product  of  students.  They 
are  much  more  ill  prepared. 

We  try  to  engage  parents,  those  that  are  not  already  in  an  edu- 
cational setting,  by  things  we  call  Books  and  Briefers  where  we  ac- 
tually have  parents  that  come  into  the  schools,  we  make  reading 
one  of  our  most  important  courses.  We  make  sure  that  each  child 
has  a  book.  Many  times  parents  get  turned  on  by  seeing  how  much 
their  children  would  like  to  read. 

If  you  were  to  come  into  one  of  our  schools  and  even  go  to  a  kin- 
dergarten class,  those  students  would  tell  you,  "We  can  read.  We 
like  reading." 

Another  thing  we  do,  again,  that  was  echoed,  we  have  to  go  out 
with  a  social  worker  and  do  things  like  get  food  baskets  together, 
because  students  were  not  even  aole  to  come  to  school.  We  had  to 
have  a  clothing  closet.  We  engaged  parents  by  coming  in  to  get  food 
baskets,  by  receiving  clothing.  That  helps  our  attendance.  Many 
times  we  are  able  to  put  them  back  into  a  classroom  so  they  can 
get  an  education. 

In  Baltimore  City,  we  have  an  estimated  200,000  illiterate  people 
in  Baltimore.  We  lead  the  Nation  in  teenage  pregnancies.  Add  to 
that,  we  only  have  a  population  of  700,000  in  Baltimore,  so  that  is 
close  to  being  about  one-third. 

The  problem  of  the  dropout  is  escalating.  In  our  high  school  cen- 
ter, I  take  100  of  the  students  that  they  targeted  that  we  do  not 
even  know  how  they  got  to  the  9th  grade.  By  using  the  dropout 
demonstration  funds,  20  percent  of  those  students  graduated  last 
year  in  a  4-year  college,  a  university. 

We  have  over  half  of  the  students  on  a  national  honor  roll  are 
a  member  of  the  dropout  prevention  program.  These  were  the  100 
students  that  no  one  said  would  make  it  out  of  high  school. 

Senator  Pell.  Do  you  encourage  parents,  do  you  go  out  into  the 
homes  of  the  students? 

Mr.  Cottman.  We  do  have  a  social  worker,  and  we  do  have  to 
split  the  social  worker.  We  would  not  have  had  that  social  worker 
without  the  funding  of  the  program.  But  they  work  with  parents, 
and  we  have  started  a  mentoring  program  with  our  parents  from 
other  schools.  They  come  into  our  elementary  schools.  We  visit 
homes.  We  have  parents  visiting  other  parents'  homes.  We  have 
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family  nights  whenever  we  can.  We  have  parent  volunteers  in  the 
schools.  We  do  have  computer  centers  in  our  schools,  computer 
labs. 

We  have  just  going  to  the  point  where  we  have  been  able  to  put 
in  a  GED  program,  so  in  many  cases,  we  have  parents  coming  right 
into  school  doing  GED  while  their  kids  are  in  the  school. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Thome,  how  can  we  ensure  better  coordination  between  the 
Governors'  programs  that  you  have  been  working  with  and  those 
implemented  by  the  schools  in  the  drug-free  schools  program? 

Ms.  Thorne.  How  can  you  ensure  better  coordination?  Well,  I 
think  that  the  provisions  in  the  act  already  have  gone  a  long  ways 
toward  that.  I  think  we  have  seen  a  dramatic  improvement  in  co- 
ordination between  the  Governors'  programs  and  the  school  pro- 
grams in  the  last  2  or  3  years  in  most  States  in  the  country.  I  think 
it  started  out  as  kind  of  an  unusual  pairing  of  groups  to  talk  to  one 
another  about  an  issue  like  reducing  drug  use,  and  I  think  there 
were  some  difficulties  in  the  beginning  that  have  vast  improved 
now. 

It  may  well  be  that  in  terms  of  Federal  provisions,  the  require- 
ment that  you  already  have  that  these  agencies  collaborate  with 
one  another  in  order  to  even  make  their  applications  and  receive 
the  funding  may  be  as  far  as  the  Federal  Government  can  go  in 
requiring  that.  I  think  mostly  it  has  to  get  worked  out  on  a  local 
level.  And  as  the  programs  in  a  community  or  in  a  State  are  show- 
ing that  they  are  getting  underway,  that  they  are  benefiting  by 
each  other's  presence — in  other  words,  as  the  in-school  programs 
realize  that  they  are  being  helped  by  whatever  community-based 
programs  there  are  and  vice  versa,  then  that  kind  of  collaboration 
naturally  gets  better. 

I  think  it  is  experience  with  one  another  and  time  that  makes 
the  most  difference,  since  I  think  you  have  the  requirements  in 
place  that  probably  go  as  far  as  you  can. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Gilbert,  from  your  experience  in  Indianapolis,  what  would 
you  do  to  improve  the  magnet  schools  so  they  do  an  even  better 
job? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Well,  certainly,  Senator,  we  have  been  working  real 
hard  to,  first,  design  and  implement  quality  programming  district- 
wide.  But  the  dollars  that  come  to  us  for  the  magnet  programs 
allow  us  to  go  above  and  beyond  the  resources  that  are  available 
to  us  locally  and  to  provide  even  more  rigorous,  more  challenging 
programs  for  our  young  people  simply  because  we  get  the  addi- 
tional funds. 

I  want  to  broaden  my  comment  with  relation  to  that  to  speak  to 
all  of  these  programs,  as  all  of  us  have  an  interest  in  the  kind  of 
additional  Federal  support  which  comes  to  us  because  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  coordinate  services.  We  have  just  initiated  a  year  ago  a 
program  called  Bridges  to  Success  that  I  initiated  with  the  local 
United  Way  in  an  effort  to  bring  the  resources  of  the  community 
into  the  schools.  I  have  about  50,000  kids  and  50  counselors,  about 
50,000  kids  and  62  social  workers,  and  69  percent  of  my  kids  are 
eligible  for  free  or  reduced-price  lunches. 
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Now,  it  does  not  take  a  rocket  scientists  to  figure  out  that  with 
50  counselors  and  62  social  workers  and  69  percent  of  my  kids  eli- 
gible for  fi-ee  and  reduced-price  lunches,  which  means  they  are  liv- 
ing at  or  below  the  poverty  line  for  the  Nation,  that  I  have  got  a 
problem.  And  so  what  we  did  was  we  got  together  with  all  the  child 
service  providers  in  the  city  and  said  we  are  providing  services  for 
all  of  the  families  of  the  poor  in  the  city  in  multiple  venues,  so  that 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Hospitals,  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fare, the  Juvenile  Justice  Department  are  serving  the  same  fami- 
lies that  I  am  serving  in  the  schools.  I  said,  why  should  we  service 
them  in  multiple  venues?  Why  don't  we  serve  them  in  fewer 
venues,  and  maybe  in  a  single  venue,  that  being  the  school?  Not 
just  the  kids,  but  the  whole  family. 

So  we  have  six  schools  that  are  in  a  pilot  program  of  coordinated 
services  where  all  of  these  child  service  agencies  have  come  to- 
gether to  service  the  kids  and  the  schools.  So  now  instead  of  having 
50  counselors,  I  have  200  counselors  available  to  service  youngsters 
in  those  schools,  and  we  see  this  as  a  wave  of  the  future. 

With  relation  to  drug-free  schools  and  dropout  prevention  and 
certainly  with  magnet  education,  what  we  are  doing  is  using  the 
resources  of  the  Federal  Government  to  assist  us  in  supplementing 
the  local  fimds  that  are  available  and  are  challenged  on  an  ever 
continuing  basis  as  they  continue  to  be  supported  in  the  main  by 
property  taxes,  which  is  resisted  as  a  very  regressive  tax  all  over 
this  country,  and  the  dollars  that  come  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  support  all  of  these  programs  is  essential  for  us  to  continue 
to  provide  quality  services.  And  the  bottom  line  is  we  pay  now  or 
we  pay  later.  So  many  of  my  kids  come  to  school  and  leave  us 
ready  or  not  ready.  And  if  they  are  ready,  they  make  us  proud.  And 
if  they  are  not  ready,  they  unaermine  the  quality  of  life  in  America, 
and  those  of  us  who  have  succeeded  are  victims  of  young  people 
who  have  not  succeeded  but  will  not  starve.  They  will  find  a  way 
to  survive,  and  most  often  that  is  a  socially  unacceptable  way. 

So  we  are  asking  the  Senate  to  look  at  the  reality  of  paying  now 
so  that  we  can  have  contributing  members  of  society  leave  the 
urban  centers  of  the  Nation  and  become  contributing  citizens  of 
America. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
at  this  point  to  our  former  colleague,  Senator  Eagleton,  who  played 
such  a  tremendous  role  in  getting  this  program  started.  We  wish 
he  were  still  here. 

I  will  turn  now  to  Senator  Jeffords. 

Senator  Jeffords.  We  are  pleased  to  have  you  here,  and  thank 
you  for  your  very  informative  testimony. 

I  am  encouraged  and  discouraged  when  I  listen  to  panels  like 
this.  As  you  know,  we  recently  passed  Goals  2000.  If  we  are  serious 
about  reaching  our  national  goals,  we  need  to  move  beyond  experi- 
menting and  begin  duplicating  successful  programs.  If  the  States 
are  going  to  budget  a  plan  that  will  allow  them  to  meet  the  goals, 
they  need  to  know  two  things:  what  information  we  have  regarding 
existing  programs  that  are  working  and  have  worked,  and,  second, 
whether  there  are  going  to  be  Federal  resources  available,  as  we 
have  provided  for  in  Goals  2000,  or  will  they  have  to  resort  to  in- 
creasing property  taxes  and  State  budgets. 
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Ideally,  I  would  like  to  give  you  an  indication  that  the  Federal 
Grovemment  would  be  ready  to  provide  resources,  to  be  an  equal 
partner  of  one-third  up  to  an  additional  $120  billion  to  be  availm)le, 
because  I  do  not  think  States  and  school  districts  can  plan  for  the 
future  if  they  know  that  they  will  have  to  raise  property  taxes  in 
order  to  raise  the  necessary  revenues.  Unfortunately,  the  reality  is 
that  you  will  have  to  plan  on  a  zero-increase  budget,  and  that  it 
is  going  to  limit  what  you  can  do. 

However,  if  Congress  would  make  it  a  priority  to  commit  the  re- 
sources, then  we  can  duplicate  some  of  the  programs  that  you  are 
talking  about. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  Department  of  Education  wants  to  do 
away  with  a  great  many  of  the  demonstration  projects  Now,  if  the 
purpose  is  to  redesign  programs  and  incorporate  the  positive  ele- 
ments of  the  demonstration  projects  and  to  duplicate  them,  then 
that  is  one  thing.  Yet,  what  I  am  concerned  about  is  that  we  do 
not  yet  have  the  longitudinal  studies  to  tell  us  what  has  worked. 
And  maybe,  Judy,  you  can  help  me  on  that. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Cottman,  I  know  that  there  has  been  a  study 
done  on  the  dropout  program.  I  have  not  seen  the  study.  Have  you 
seen  the  results  of  that  study? 

Mr.  Cottman.  No,  I  have  not.  It  is  not  completed  yet,  from  my 
understanding. 

Senator  Jeffords.  I  would  just  note  I  received  a  list  of  all  the 
studies  that  have  been  completed,  and  I  notice  that  one  is  com- 
pleted. Yet  I  have  never  seen  it,  so  I  do  not  know  what  it  said. 

Dr.  Gilbert,  there  has  been  a  study  done  on  magnet  schools  gen- 
erally, but  not  on  your  particular  system.  Have  you  had  a  study 
done? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  We  have  evaluated  our  programs  on  a  continuing 
basis  and 

Senator  Jeffords.  But  what  about  a  longitudinal  study?  Have 
any  longitudinal  studies  been  done? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  In  terms  of  our  compilation  of  those  evaluations 
over  time,  in  terms  of  then  evaluating  those  longitudinally,  we 
have  not  done  it,  but  certainly  the  data  is  there  to  cause  that  to 
happen.  We  have  been  trying  to  make  assessments  about  which 
programs  have  been  most  productive  to  us  in  terms  of  having 
youngsters  to  achieve  at  higher  levels,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  share  with  you  that,  for  6  of  7  years  that  I  have  been  in  the  mix 
at  the  Indianapolis  public  schools,  our  youngsters  have  improved 
academically,  and  we  contribute  part  of  that  to  our  magnet  schools 
effort. 

As  you  have  indicated,  the  cost  shifting  of  dollars  heretofore  that 
have  been  borne  by  the  Federal  Government  and  now  are  having 
to  be  picked  up  by  the  local  and  State  level  governments  are  caus- 
ing us  problems  as  the  citizenry  resists  additional  taxation.  So 
when  we  move  from  a  competitive  grant  proposal  to  one  that  com- 
petes with  relation — I  mean  to  a  lottery,  rather,  with  relation  to 
the  magnet  funds,  we  moved  from  a  2-year  to  a  4-year  cycle,  as  has 
been  proposed.  We  moved  from  focusing  on  existing  programs  to 
only  funding  new  programs.  All  of  those  are  problematic  new  prior- 
ities in  this  legislation  which  we  think  need  to  be  looked  at  again. 
For  if  they  are  implemented  as  they  are  now  outlined,  it  would  be 
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very  difficult  for  many  large  urban  school  systems  to  continue  to 
participate. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Mr.  Cottman? 

Mr.  Cottman.  I  thought  you  were  referring  to  the  mathematical 
study  that  the  Department  of  Education  has  asked  Mathematica  to 
come  in  and  do  in-depth  research.  We  do  have  a  research  study.  In 
fact,  I  gave  you  one  with  my  testimony.  This  is  a  6-year  report.  It 
clearly  shows  that  by  the  3rd  grade  we  are  1  year  and  3  months 
ahead  of  the  control  groups  in  the  other  schools. 

Senator  Jeffords.  OK 

Mr.  Cottman.  This  also  keeps  up  in  the  5th  grade,  and  you  do 
have  this — this  was  funded  by  the  Franz  Merrick  Foundation,  and 
we  got  some  of  the  money  from  the  Department  of  Education  to  do 
a  research  study.  That  is  included  with  my  testimony. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Well,  thank  you.  I  have  been  trying  to  collect 
all  these  studies. 

Judy,  can  you  help  me.  Dr.  Thome?  We  ought  to  be  duplicating, 
if  we  have  anv  basis  for  duplicating,  or  else  we  are  never  going  to 
reach  the  goals  by  the  year  2000  or  any  time  after  that.  What  can 
you  tell  me  about  the  availability  of  longitudinal  studies  in  particu- 
lar; in  other  words,  following  people  beyond  the  time  they  left  the 
program? 

We  have  a  lot  of  good  feelings  about  programs,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  many  that  tell  us  what  happened  when  the  par- 
ticipants left  the  program.  Did  they  drop  back?  Did  they  soar  for- 
ward? Did  they  glide  along?  What  happened?  Do  we  have  any  stud- 
ies which  show  that  some  of  these  demonstration  programs  ought 
to  be  recommended  for  duplication? 

Ms.  Thorne.  Well,  as  you  referred  to,  the  report  on  the  dropout 
demonstration  project,  I  know  that  that  report  has  been  completed. 
I  do  not  actually  know  if  it  has  been  released.  But  I  have  seen  that 
report.  A  colleague  of  mine  worked  on  large  parts  of  it,  and  there 
were  findings  and  recommendations  in  that  study. 

The  study  did  not,  though,  follow  students  beyond  the  program. 
It  did  follow  the  same  students  for  at  least  a  couple  of  years,  so 
it  is  longitudinal  in  that  sense.  But  it  is  not  going  on  beyond.  Usu- 
ally there  is  not  funding  available  to  do  that.  That  is  one  of  the 
problems  that  we  have  in  that  regard. 

The  study  that  we  are  working  on  right  now  in  drug-fi'ee  schools 
is  a  4-year  longitudinal  study  of  outcomes  of  prevention  programs. 
We  started  with  kids  in  the  5th  and  6th  grades  in  1992.  This  is 
our  third  year  of  data  collection,  and  we  will  have  one  more  after 
this,  at  which  point  they  will  be  in  8th  and  9th  grades.  That  is  a 
pretty  long,  sustained  study,  funding  over  a  fairly  long  period  of 
time,  but  it  only  gets  them  to  8th  and  9th  grade,  which,  as  you 
know,  is  the  time  when  they  are  really  entering  into  the  very  dif- 
ficult years  of  dealing  with  that  kind  of  thing.  But  ftinding  a  study 
much  longer  than  that  in  advance,  at  any  rate,  is  pretty  tricky  be- 
cause you  are  not  sure  what  your  attrition  rate  is  going  to  be,  and 
you  want  to  be  sure  as  you  go  along  that  things  are  staying  on 
track,  that  you  do  not  just  keep  continuing  a  study  that  is  not  on 
track.  So  far,  we  have  had  very  low  attrition  rates,  so  we  are  pretty 
pleased  with  that  on  this  study. 
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Evaluation  of  these  programs  is  very  difficult,  partly  because  the 
schools  are  not  the  only  factor  involved  in  these  kids'  lives.  And  un- 
less you  can  really  do  the  research  that  take  all  those  other  factors 
into  account,  very  often  you  are  left  with  findings  that  leave  you 
puzzling  over,  well,  what  else  was  it  that  interfered  with  this  out- 
come or  boosted  this  outcome  or  whatever.  But  I  do  think  that  as 
a  program  becomes  more  and  more  mature — ^for  instance,  the  drug- 
free  schools  program,  I  am  currently  pretty  familiar  with  that.  In- 
dividual programs  and  State-level  agencies  can  and  are  doing  the 
kinds  of  targeted  evaluations  that  need  to  be  done.  That  funding 
stream,  however,  does  not  set  aside  money  for  evaluation,  and  so 
there  is  always  a  pull  within  a  service  program  regarding  how 
much  money  you  can  take  away  from  services  to  put  into  evalua- 
tion. And  there  are  people  with  the  perspective  that  say,  well,  you 
know,  you  can  use  a  certain  amount  for  evaluation  because  it  is 
worth  it.  When  you  get  right  down  to  the  local  level,  it  is  hard. 

Senator  Jeffords.  That  is  the  problem  we  find  ourselves  in  now. 

Ms.  Thorne.  Right. 

Senator  Jeffords.  The  administration  has  recommended  doing 
away  with  many  of  the  demonstration  projects.  Well,  if  you  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  longitudinal  studies  probably  will  not  benefit 
us  because  they  are  not  valuable  or  you  do  not  have  enough  money 
to  do  them,  then  maybe  we  should  just  eliminate  the  demonstra- 
tion projects  and  start  all  over  again. 

Ms.  Thorne.  We  do  not  want  to  go  that  way,  though. 

Senator  Jeffords.  But  I  would  hate  to  think  with  all  of  the 
money  that  we  have  spent  on  those  demonstration  programs  that 
we  should  simply  not  bother  to  study  them  and  just  do  away  with 
them 

Ms.  Thorne.  Well,  I  think  many  of  those  programs  do  have  com- 
pleted evaluations  that  have  some  important  findings  in  them. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Some  do,  some  do  not.  But  most  of  them  are 
not  longitudinal  studies  either. 

Ms.  Thorne.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Jeffords.  There  are  people  who  watched  the  program 
go  along  and  they  felt  good  about  it.  That  is  about  the  extent  of 
an  evaluation  you  get.  That  was  a  good  program;  boy,  do  we  feel 

food  about  it.  The  kids  seemed  happy  and  looked  like  they  did  well, 
ut  we  do  not  have  any  idea  what  happened  after  they  left  the  pro- 
gram.  The  only  one  I  have  seen,  we  did  one  in  Vermont,  showed 
that  things  went  well  while  the  program  was  in  existence.  The  kids 
did  amazingly  well  when  you  coordinated  your  services.  However 
1  year  after  they  left  the  program,  they  slipped  to  half  of  the  gains 
which  they  made  during  the  course  of  the  program.  The  third  year 
they  were  back  to  where  they  were  before  starting  the  program, 
which  means,  yes,  it  probably  works  but  you  have  to  support  early 
progress  with  continued  reinforcement. 

Ms.  Thorne.  I  think  that  is  the  message  from  a  lot  of  programs, 
that  you  do  have  to  continue. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Dr.  Gilbert,  I  think  you  would  agree  with 
that. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  One  point  that  has  to  be  made  and  that  I  have 
tried  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  is  that  we  cannot 
just  on  a  wholesale  basis  decide  that  we  are  only  going  to  fund  in- 
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novation,  because  that  portends  in  the  inverse  that  those  programs 
that  have  been  successful  and  have  a  track  record  of  success  and 
have  contributed  to  my  being  able  to  say  to  you  that  6  of  7  years 
our  youngsters  have  improved  academically,  and  that  in  that  same 
period  more  have  each  year  successively  graduated  than  have  grad- 
uated the  previous  year.  Those  things  are  things  that  are  the  result 
of  a  compilation  of  things,  a  potpourri  of  things,  which  include 
magnet  school  programs,  which  include  attention  to  drug  and  safe- 
ty issues,  which  includes  our  coordinating  our  resources  so  that  we 
get  the  most  bang  for  our  buck. 

Now,  the  extent  to  which  longitudinal  studies  have  been  done  I 
believe  is  tied  to  the  reality  that  social  science  is  not  as  exact  as 
what  we  usually  want  to  measure.  It  is  not  black  and  white.  A  lot 
of  it  is  gray.  And  we  have  to  accept  that  our  year-to-year  evalua- 
tions and  our  analyses  of  the  compilation  of  those  multiple  years 
and  the  results  of  improved  achievement — higher  graduation,  less 
dropout — all  are  indicative  of  the  fact  that  these  programs  are  con- 
tributing to  the  improvement  of  delivery  of  instructional  services  to 
young  people  across  this  Nation. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Mr.  Boehlje,  let  me — I  have  used  my  time  up, 
I  am  sure,  but  I  am  concerned  about  your  statement  that,  you 
know,  we  should  leave  the  local  school  districts  alone,  and  that,  ba- 
sically, if  they  are  failing,  we  should  let  them  fail.  I  can  understand 
perspective  that  coming  from  the  organization  you  are  with,  but  I 
think  there  are  some  things  we  must  remember.  One  is  that  the 
competition  we  are  facing  now  is  not  among  our  school  districts  in 
our  States.  It  is  international  competition.  As  we  approach  the  next 
century,  this  Nation  is  not  going  to  prevail  as  a  superpower,  eco- 
nomically or  otherwise,  unless  we  get  our  educational  system  ship- 
shape and  we  are  providing  the  necessary  workers  for  the  future. 

What  would  you  recommend?  You  say  you  do  not  want  the  State 
or  the  Federal  Government  to  come  in  and  take  over.  What  hap- 
pens? Simply  that  the  kids  suffer,  and  they  do  not  receive  an  edu- 
cation. Should  one  just  hope  that  some  day  the  school  district  itself 
will  get  its  act  together?  What  do  you  recommend? 

Mr.  Boehlje.  Well,  I  think  you  have  to  understand  and  recog- 
nize that  96  percent  of  the  school  districts  in  the  United  States  are 
locally  elected  school  board  members. 

Senator  Jeffords.  I  understand  that,  right. 

Mr.  Boehlje.  And  their  communities,  if  they  think  they  are  fail- 
ing, replace  them  and  say,  all  right,  do  it  differently.  And  what  we 
are  finding,  this  hearing  that  I  conducted — I  guess  it  was  last  Sun- 
day in  New  Orleans — one  of  the  things,  there  were  three  national 
organizations,  and  we  wanted  to  send  a  signal  that  said,  look,  we 
want  to  work  on  collaborative  efforts  for  kids.  So  we  talked,  to  a 
certain  extent,  about  what  we  wanted  to  do.  Then  we  asked  them 
to  give  us  their  thoughts,  and  I  heard  about  local  community  pro- 
grams where  they  had  broken  down  the  barriers  themselves,  cities 
and  school  districts  sitting  down  together  and  saying,  all  right,  we 
are,  in  effect,  going  to  trade  levies.  We  cannot  get  enough  Federal 
funds  in  here  to  run  all  these  programs  and  raise  the  property  tax, 
but  we  have  a  youth  problem,  so  we  are  going  to  hold  off  on  this 
levy  this  year  while  you  address  this  particular  problem  and  col- 
laborate. And  I  think  following  up  on  demonstration  programs  like 
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that,  finding  out  about  situations  like  that  and  encouraging  more 
of  those  situations  at  the  community  level  is  going  to  support  the 
whole  system. 

I  do  not  know  why  Kansas  had  so  many  people  there,  but  we 
heard  of  five  difiTerent  school  districts  where  they  had  brought  in 
health  service  people.  They  brought  in  the  cities;  they  brought  in 
the  townships.  They  addressed  problems  from  transportation  to 
health  issues,  to  a  whole  number  of  other  issues,  and  they  did  it 
on  a  local  collaborative  basis.  This  was  not  as  a  result  of  any  par- 
ticular Federal  funding  that  was  coming  their  way,  but  they  said, 
in  effect,  we  do  not  have  enough  funds  to  handle  all  these  prob- 
lems, the  problems  face  all  of  us,  we  have  got  to  do  it  locally. 

I  think  school  districts  are  responsible  enough  to  do  that.  I  do  not 
know  that  that  is  an  answer  for  a  State  department  of  education 
to  come  in  and  say  we  do  not  like  your  particular  program,  we  are 
going  to  remove  you  and  replace  you — with  what?  Another  set  of 
directors  who  will  do  what  the  State  says?  Maybe.  Maybe  not.  I 
think  the  community  has  the  best  answer  for  that. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell.  Senator  Wellstone? 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  apologize  to 
the  panelists  for  being  late. 

Senator  Jeffords,  I  think  I  understand  what  you  said.  When  you 
hear  the  testimony,  it  makes  you  feel  sort  of  both  optimistic  and 
pessimistic  at  the  same  time,  and  I  just  have  2  minutes  of  context, 
and  no  more  than  2  minutes  of  context,  and  then  some  questions. 

The  context  is,  you  know,  I  have  said  it  to  the  Secretary,  whom 
I  think  is  a  warm,  sensitive,  really  good  person,  really  committed 
to  education.  I  still  say  that  with  the  teachers  that  I  talk  to  in  Min- 
nesota that  are  down  in  the  trenches  and  administrators  and  oth- 
ers, the  Goals  2000,  they  do  not  see  it  translating  into  any  real 
major  difference  in  terms  of  the  reality  of  the  lives  of  the  children 
they  work  with  and  what  they  are  dealing  with. 

I  was  at  an  alternative  school  in  Minneapolis,  Work  Opportuni- 
ties Center,  within  the  public  school  system.  I  would  say  that  about 
97  percent  of  the  students  were  of  color.  I  met  for  an  hour  with  stu- 
dents who  were  mothers,  you  know,  15  and  16,  17,  and  then  I  met 
about  another  hour  with  what  was  supposed  to  be  about  20  stu- 
dents, and  it  ended  up  being  80  students. 

I  think  the  teachers  and  the  students  there  have  a  lot  of  pretty 
good  ideas — and  you  all  have  talked  about  them — about  what 
works  and  what  does  not.  And  I  do  think  you  do  it  at  a  local  com- 
munity level.  I  just  think  we  harp  on  the  complexity  of  it  all  to  the 
f>oint  where  we  make  that  the  ultimate  simplification.  We  know  a 
ot  about  what  works.  We  just  have  not  dug  into  our  pockets  and 
made  the  commitment  of  resources.  And  I  just  think  the  sort  of  test 
standards  and  goals  without  really  making  sure  that  each  and 
every  child  is  going  to  have  the  same  opportunity  to  reach  those 
goals  and  succeed  in  those  tests  just  does  not  make  sense,  much 
less  dealing  with  the  reality  of  children's  lives  before  they  go  to 
school,  mucn  less  when  they  go  home. 

I  have  that  off  my  chest.  Now  I  go  to  questions. 

First,  this  is  a  question  that  actually  comes  from  Senator  Harkin, 
but  also  from  myself.  Mr.  Cottman,  I  did  not  hear  your  testimony, 
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but  I  gather  you  talked  about  some  of  the  work  that  you  are  doing 
with  young  people  who  drop  out  of  school  or  to  prevent  dropouts 
from  school  in  Baltimore.  The  question  I  would  ask — and,  by  the 
way,  I  had  a  Hennepin  County  district  judge — and  I  do  not  know, 
maybe  you  all  can  corroborate  this  statistic — who  sent  me  a  report, 
and  in  that  report  there  was  a  statistic  that  he  cited  that  there  is 
a  higher  correlation  between  high  school  dropout  and  incarceration 
than  cigarette  smoking  and  lung  cancer.  Just  sort  of  a  small  statis- 
tic that  sort  of  tells  a  large  story.  And  my  understanding  is  that 
every  5  seconds  a  child  drops  out  of  school  in  our  country. 

Could  you  give  us  a  feel  for  how  some  of  the  work  you  are  doing 
might  translate,  again,  from  Senator  Harkin  and  I,  to  rural  Amer- 
ica? I  know  you  are  doing  it  in  an  urban  community,  but  I  think 
we  have  every  bit  as  high — I  look  at  the  figures  here.  Between 
1987  and  1989,  almost  1  in  every  7  rural  youths  dropped  out  of 
school.  I  am  just  wondering  whether  or  not  you  have  any  kind  of 
benefit  of  your  wisdom  that  you  could  sort  of  translate  into  some 
of  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done  in  rural  America. 

Mr.  CoTTMAN.  The  key  is  to  work  with  the  students  a  lot  earlier. 
By  the  time  a  school  system  really  says  a  student  is  a  dropout,  that 
student  has  dropped  out  2  or  3  years  before  that,  if  not  physically, 
then  mentally. 

Senator  Wellstone.  You  do  not  have  to  drop  out  to  be  a  drop- 
out? 

Mr.  CoTTMAN.  Right,  exactly.  We  have  found  that  we  can  identify 
major  problems  by  the  3rd  grade.  When  we  talk  about  dropout  pre- 
vention, we  start  our  dropout  prevention  in  kindergarten,  pre-K 
And  you  are  absolutely  right.  If  we  wait  until  the  school  system — 
what  they  do,  they  actually  throw  the  student  out  of  school.  He 
does  not  drop  out.  He  just  does  not  come  back.  So  we  take  him  off 
the  rolls.  Once  we  do  that,  we  consider  him  a  dropout. 

In  the  urban  area,  if  that  male  is  16  or  older,  virtually  the  next 
time,  if  we  are  lucky,  to  engage  him  in  education,  it  is  probably  at 
the  jail  school.  That  is  the  reality  of  it.  A  young  lady,  16  or  over, 
the  next  time  that  we  are  actually  able  to  engage  her  into  an  edu- 
cational situation,  it  is  probably  when  she  is  forced  back  into  school 
by  the  Family  Support  Act.  That  is  a  part  of  welfare  reform. 

What  we  need  to  do,  if  there  is  one  thing  I  could  tell  you  to  do, 
it  is  to  try  to  teach  your  students  to  read  and  keep  them  on  a  read- 
ing level,  especially  up  at  the  time  at  least  at  the  3rd  grade,  if  you 
can  keep  them  on  the  mark  by  the  3rd  grade.  Don't  allow  people 
to  be  resistant  to  putting  students  in  special  education,  because 
you  see  what  we  are  doing  now.  We  are  talking  about  inclusion, 
bringing  special  education  students  back  and  mainstreaming. 

If  we  had  spent  the  money  up  front,  we  probably  would  not  have 
had  to  give  all  those  services  and  would  not  try  to  design  a  plan 
now  to  bring  them  back.  So  if  you  really  want  to  help  your  students 
from  dropping  out,  make  them  successful  as  they  come  in  at  pre- 
K,  K,  1st  grade,  2nd  grade.  Those  3  million  students  that  come  to 
school  each  year,  they  are  all  happy.  They  want  to  learn.  But  some- 
thing happens  to  them,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  failures  that  they 
have  over  the  first  3  years  of  school  that  really  turn  them  off. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Senator,  let  me  add  to  that  statement.  Those  of  us 
who  labor  in  the  vineyards  of  education  have  come  to  believe  that 
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there  are,  in  the  main,  three  things  that  youngsters  must  have, 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  those  things  usually  indicates 
whether  a  youngster  is  going  to  be  successful  in  school  or  not.  One 
is  that  they  come  with  a  self-concept  that  is  in  place,  that  they 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  be  successful,  successively,  and  have 
people  who  were  critical  to  them,  important  to  them,  celebrate  that 
success;  second,  that  they  come  with  an  experiential  base  that  al- 
lows them  to  take  advantage  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  classroom, 
to  make  the  transfer,  if  you  will,  from  the  classroom  to  those  expe- 
riences; and,  third,  youngsters  who  have  a  value  for  the  importance 
of  education. 

If  we  do  not  accommodate  the  deficits — and  my  contention  is  that 
7  of  10  of  the  kids  to  the  Indianapolis  public  scnools  come  without 
those  things  in  place.  So  we  must  accommodate  them.  If  we  do  not, 
those  youngsters  will  eventually,  no  matter  what  we  do,  graduate 
or  otherwise  be  put  out  of  school.  And  the  pragmatist  in  me  says 
if  you  see  the  good  life  on  television  and  in  the  world  and  you  do 
not  have  any  access  to  that  good  life,  then  you  will  prey  upon  those 
that  do.  And  the  reality  is  that  the  statistic  that  you  mentioned 
comes  into  play  because  these  kids  who  graduate  unable  to  read, 
write,  compute,  or  compete  are  then  pressed  to  have  to  try  to  re- 
ceive the  good  life  some  kind  of  way.  They  cannot  get  a  joD.  They 
cannot  be  taken  seriously  in  the  marketplace.  So  they  rob,  steal, 
and  kill,  and  they  end  up  in  the  judicial  system. 

It  is  a  cause-and-effect  relationship  that  we  know  about  when 
they  are  3,  as  has  been  said;  and  if  we  do  not  address  it  by  giving 
the  resources  to  the  schools  such  that  we  can  address  and  accom- 
modate those  three  things  youngsters  need  to  be  successful,  we  just 
know  ahead  of  time  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  on  the  other 
end  as  we  continue  to  build  prisons  and  deal  with  executions  of 
people  who  have  gone  the  wrong  way.  And  we  spend  millions  of 
dollars  deciding  that  we  are  going  to  sentence  somebody  to  death, 
and  they  take  20  years  appealing  that  and  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  expenditure,  and  sometimes  we  do  and  sometimes  we  do 
not.  If  we  had  spent  just  a  fraction  of  those  millions  in  the  school 
where  he  was  at  the  elementary  level,  we  probably  would  not  have 
found  him  where  we  have  found  him. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  actually,  just 
to  save  time,  raise  the  two  questions  and  let  anybody  who  wants 
to,  answer  them  within  the  framework  of  ESEA.  I  just  have  to 
thank  the  two  of  you.  You  know,  I  do  not  know.  I  just  wish  that — 
I  know  that  when  I  talk  to  judges,  much  less  these  students,  who 
know  a  lot,  it  is  interesting.  Their  voice  just  does  not  get  heard 
enough.  But  when  I  talk  to  the  judges  and  the  sheriffs  and  the  po- 
lice cniefs,  it  does  not  matter  their  party  identification.  You  know, 
some  of  them  are  really  known  as  being  very  strict  and  stem.  They 
all  have  said  to  me,  all  of  them  have  said — I  have  not  talked  to  one 
who  has  not  said  you  can  do  whatever  you  want  to  on  the  punish- 
ment part,  but  if  you  do  not  change  the  equation  in  terms  of  the 
opportunities,  we  will  never  break  the  cycle  of  violence. 

I  guess  I  wish  I  could  do  this  [snaps  fingers]  and  make  it  happen. 
I  guess  I  wish  those  judges — I  wish  we  would  have  some  of  these 
big  judges'  summits.  I  wish  some  of  these  people — all  the  people 
that  are  down  in  the  trenches  together  would  just  shake  up  the 
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Congress  and  the  country,  because  I  think  somehow  we  have  to 
kind  of  feel  like  the  country  collectively  has  to  be  shaken  and  take 
a  look  at  this,  because  clearly  our  budgets  do  not  represent  what 
you  all  are  talking  about. 

Two  quick  questions.  One,  speaking  of  budgets,  on  the  safe  and 
drug-free  schools,  I  want  to  go  to  the  funding  formula.  I  am  just 
going  through  this,  as  I  have  to  describe  it,  hellish  situation  with 
people  in  Minnesota  who  are  from  rural  and  urban,  about,  yes,  now 
you  are  going  to  have  more  money  on  the  concentration  formula, 
but  the  Kids  that  are  in  our  schools,  they  might  be  less  con- 
centrated, but  they  are  no  less  in  need  of  support.  And,  you  know, 
so  that  is  the  tradeoff.  And  then  I  hear  a  tremendous  amount  of 
concern  about  the  funding  formula  for  safe  and  drug-free  schools, 
which  essentially  parallels,  I  take  it,  this  change  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  proposing.  And  I  wonder  whether  or  not  you  have  any  re- 
sponse to  that. 

Then  the  second  one  is:  I  have  heard  very  mixed  views  about 
magnet  schools.  There  are  a  number  of  people  whom  I  deeply  re- 
spect who  tell  me  that  they  are  not — in  terms  of  the  actual  diver- 
sity, desegregation,  diversity,  opportunities  for  children,  that  those 
magnet  schools  are  not  really — if  you  really  take  a  look  at  the 
young  people  that  are  going,  that  they  are  not  really  carrying  out 
that  mandate  and  that  we  ought  to  much  more  closely  be  looking 
at  that  record.  And  I  wonder  if  you  all  could  respond  to  those  two 
questions,  any  of  you. 

Mr.  BoEHLJE.  In  regard  to  the  magnet  schools,  those  of  us  from 
rural  States  are  concerned  about  that  particular  principle  and  the 
other  issues  that  you  talked  about  as  far  as  the  ftinding  formulas. 
Because  under  the  proposals  that  are  coming  forward,  we  see  our 
funds  in  rural,  poverty-stricken  areas  being  substantially  reduced 
for  our  schools.  And  I  do  not  know — I  understand  what  the  philoso- 
phy is.  I  understand  that  the  philosophy  is  to  push  the  funds  where 
the  largest  concentration  of  children  are.  But  that  does  work  a  sub- 
stantial inequity. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  The  reality  with  relation  to  the  magnet  programs 
is  that  they  have,  without  a  doubt,  in  the  large  urban  districts — 
and  we  always  have  this  dichotomy  of  service  delivery  vis-a-vis 
large/small,  urban/rural/suburban,  etc.  But  in  the  large  urban  dis- 
tricts, there  is  no  question  in  my  mind,  as  I  have  worked  with  my 
colleagues  on  the  Council  of  Great  City  Schools,  that  we  are  ad- 
dressing on  point  the  diversity  and  deseg  issues  of  the  magnet 
school  programs. 

My  program,  the  selects  schools  mandate  in  Indianapolis,  in  that 
every  school  is  a  select  school,  what  I  have  done  is  really  create  97 
magnet  schools,  but  I  have  the  20  magnet  schools  that  have  been 
federally  funded  magnet  school  programs.  The  select  schools  pro- 

fram  requires  a  35-65  range,  so  it  cannot  be  outside  that  range, 
he  magnet  schools  in  every  instance  require  a  tighter  range,  the 
least  of  which  is  40-60,  and  they  tighten  up  from  there.  So,  in  fact, 
I  am  able  to  have  the  schools  of  the  city  that  have  magnet  schools 
in  them — there  are  always  schools  withm  schools — to  be  within  the 
deseg  outlines  of  select  schools,  65-35,  because  they  require  40-60 
or  50-50  or  55-45  or  whatever  that  is.  And  so  in  every  instance  I 
have  a  ratio  and  economic  diversity  mix  that  is  closer  to  50-50  than 
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any  other  segment  of  the  student  population  because  it  is  a  magnet 
school. 

Senator  WELLSTO^fE.  Is  this  the  national  story? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Well,  no,  I  cannot  speak  to  the  national  story.  I  am 
speaking  to  the  Indianapolis  story.  But  as  I  talk  to  my  colleagues, 
I  get  the  indication  that  many  of  them  in  the  large  urban  districts 
are  doing  the  same  kind  of  formula  with  relation  to  that. 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  join  Senator  Coats  and  come  to  Indi- 
anapolis and  visit  some  of  our  programs  and  see  that,  in  fact,  we 
are  addressing  on  point — and  I  believe  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
as  well — the  issues  you  raise. 

Ms.  Thorne.  I  would  like  to  speak  to  the  funding  allocation  and 
targeting  for  the  drug-free  schools.  If  I  understand  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  correctly,  the  Chapter  1  or  Title  I  funding  formula 
would  come  into  play  at  the  State  level  so  that  part  of  the  funds 
that  go  to  an  individual  State  would  be  based  on  school-aged  popu- 
lation and  part  would  be  based  on  the  Title  I  formula.  So  that 
would  affect  States  with  differing  levels  of  poverty. 

Then  when  the  State  takes  the  funding  and  distributes  it  to  the 
local  school  districts,  the  extent  to  which  they  do  targeting,  with 
some  of  those  funds  they  can  target  to  the  high-need  areas;  that 
need  not  be  on  the  basis  of  poverty.  They  can  use  other  measures. 
State-defined  measures  to  target  tnat  funding,  to  concentrate  it  in 
some  areas  rather  than  others.  That  does  not  have  to  be  based  on 
poverty,  as  I  understand  it.  It  can  be  based  on  measures  of  drug 
use,  for  instance,  or  some  kinds  of  other  local  measures,  like  sus- 
pensions and  expulsions  and  law  enforcement  violations. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  do  see  substantial  different  in  school 
districts  in  some  of  the  indications  of  need  for  prevention.  Just  in 
our  longitudinal  study,  we  have  got  19  school  district,  and  they 
range  tremendously  on  drug  use  reported  by  5th  and  6th  graders. 
I  think  we  have  one  district  in  which  55  percent  of  the  kids  said 
they  were  using  alcohol  and  another  where  it  was  around  20  per- 
cent. The  same  with  marijuana  and  the  other  drugs,  there  is  just 
a  big  disparity  that  tends  to  hold  true  to  differences  in  population, 
but  not  necessarily  to  poverty. 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  thank  you,  and  I  do  not  want  to  take  up 
any  more  time.  I  think  I  need  to  understand  better,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  formula,  because  I  am  hearing  concerns  about  how  it  is  going 
to  be  weighted.  I  do  not  mean  just  in  terms  of  Chapter  1,  but  also 
how  it  affects  this  program.  I  thank  you  for  vour  comments.  I  am 
just  going  to  have  to  study  it  further.  And  I  do  not  know  what  any 
of  us  are  going  to  do  about  this  sort  of  tradeoff  within  these  param- 
eters. I  know  what  the  House  has  done. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Sir,  I  wish  you  would  also  take  a  look  at  the  reality 
that  in  the  past  the  drug-free  schools'  and  communities'  moneys 
have  been  targeted  in  the  drug  initiatives.  They  are  now  being  ex- 
panded, if  you  will,  to  take  into  account  the  safety  issues,  and  the 
money  is  being  reduced.  I  am  getting  25  percent  fewer  dollars  and 
being  asked  to  expand  the  program  to  cover  the  safety  issues  that 
are  incumbent  within  the  drug-free  legislation.  So  that  "more  serv- 
ice, less  money"  presents  a  problem. 

Senator  Wellstone.  And  that  includes  all  the  training  on  do- 
mestic violence. 
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Mr.  Gilbert.  Everything. 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  am  done.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  indeed,  lady  and  gentle- 
men. 

We  now  turn  to  Panel  2,  bilingual  education,  migrant  education, 
and  immigrant  education.  We  have  Dr.  Hakuta  of  tne  Ed  School  at 
Stanford;  Jane  Hunt  of  Phoenix,  AZ;  Dr.  Linda  Morra,  director  of 
Education  and  Employment  Issues  at  GAO. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  put  Senator 
Coats'  statement  in  the  record,  please. 

Senator  Pell.  Without  objection. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Coats  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Coats 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  begin  by  extending  a  special  wel- 
come to  Dr.  Shirl  Gilbert,  superintendent  of  the  Indianapolis 
schools.  As  the  superintendent  of  a  large,  urban  school  system,  Dr. 
Gilbert  comes  in  contact  daily  with  many  of  the  problems  facing 
our  Nation's  schools.  And  I  am  pleased  that  he  could  be  here  today 
to  share  his  recommendations  with  us. 

When  Dr.  Gilbert  first  became  superintendent,  he  promised  to 
"shake  up  the  system" — a  promise  he  has  certainly  kept. 

He  has  taken  a  hard  line  against  youth  gangs  and  violence  in  the 
schools.  He  has  implemented  the  select  schools  program — a  public 
school  choice  pro-am  which  more  than  80  percent  of  parents  took 
advantage  of  durmg  the  1993-94  school  year.  And,  of  course,  he  is 
associated  with  Indianapolis'  model  magnet  schools  program. 

I  have  experienced  the  success  of  magnet  schools,  first-hand.  My 
oldest  daughter,  Laura,  attended  the  very  first  magnet  school  in 
Fort  Wayne.  Fort  Wayne  started  with  just  two  magnet  schools.  But 
as  academic  performance  improved  and  as  the  needs  of  the  stu- 
dents and  parents  were  met,  we  saw  the  creation  of  numerous 
magnet  schools.  Todav,  32  of  the  35  elementary  schools  in  Fort 
Wayne  boast  a  special  emphasis — ranging  from  math  and  science 
to  the  fine  arts. 

Four  schools  in  Fort  Wayne  are  currently  receiving  funds  under 
the  magnet  schools  assistance  program.  Tne  Federal  dollars  have 
been  a  great  asset  to  the  Fort  Wayne  magnet  school  program. 

The  Indianapolis  public  school  system  can  boast  similar  suc- 
cesses with  its  magnet  school  program.  IPS  has  an  excellent  track 
record  of  being  successful  in  submitting  winning  magnet  school 
proposals.  And  while  I  was  disappointed  that  IPS's  grant  request 
was  denied  last  cycle,  the  program  has  continued  to  excel. 

The  Indianapolis  public  school  system  is  the  largest  school  dis- 
trict in  the  State  or  Indiana,  and  it  serves  a  very  diverse  popu- 
lation. Its  magnet  programs  have  been  a  critical  factor  in  helping 
to  reduce  racial  isolation  in  the  schools  and  in  enhancing  desegre- 
gation efforts  as  mandated  by  the  Federal  court. 

Magnet  schools  have  not  only  brought  black  and  white  kids  to- 
gether, but  the  programs  have  energized  teachers.  They've  given 
parents  new  power.  Magnet  schools  are  an  example  of  what's  work- 
ing in  our  Nation's  schools. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  our  witnesses'  recommendations  on  how 
we  can  improve  the  magnet  schools  assistance  program  and  I  am 
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eager  to  work  with  the  other  members  of  the  committee  to  reau- 
thorize these  programs. 
Senator  Pell.  If  you  would  commence,  we  would  appreciate  it. 

STATEMENTS  OF  KENJI  HAKUTA,  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION, 
STANFORD  UNIVERSITY,  STANFORD,  CA;  JANE  HUNT,  DEP- 
UTY ASSOCIATE  SUPERINTENDENT,  ARIZONA  DEPARTMENT 
OF  EDUCATION,  PHOENIX,  AZ;  AND  LINDA  G.  MORRA,  DIREC- 
TOR, EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  ISSUES,  HEALTH,  EDU- 
CATION, AND  HUMAN  SERVICES  DIVISION,  U.S.  GENERAL  AC- 
COUNTING OFFICE,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Mr,  Hakuta.  Good  morning,  Senator  Pell,  Senator  Jeffords.  It  is 
an  honor  to  appear  before  the  subcommittee  to  testify  about  how 
ESEA  can  be  improved  on  behalf  of  students  who  come  to  school 
with  limited  proficiency  in  English.  I  come  here  as  a  professor  of 
education  at  Stanford  University,  now  with  a  record  of  21  years  as 
a  researcher  on  the  development  of  bilingual  children  and  their 
schools.  I  also  come  here  as  the  Chair  of  an  independent  group  of 
22  individuals,  collectively  known  as  the  Stanford  Working  Group 
on  Federal  Education  Programs  for  Limited  English  Proficient  Stu- 
dents. 

Let  me  begin  by  congratulating  you  on  the  successful  passage  of 
Goals  2000.  I  note  wiUi  great  pleasure  that  foreign  language  has 
been  included  as  one  of  the  content  areas.  I  believe  that  Goals  2000 
provides  a  guiding  framework  for  the  task  in  front  of  us — ESEA — 
and  raises  the  stakes  for  ensuring  that  LEP  students  are  fully  in- 
cluded as  beneficiaries  to  the  new  paradigm  of  what  we  have  come 
to  know  as  "systemic  reform." 

Now,  let  me  turn  to  the  Stanford  Working  Group.  The  working 
group,  through  our  collective  and  cumulative  experiences,  embodies 
just  about  all  aspects  of  education.  To  understand  the  existing  con- 
ditions and  the  obstacles  to  reform  that  confront  LEP  students,  we 
drew  on  our  experiences  as  master  teachers,  teacher  educators, 
local,  State,  and  Federal  education  administrators,  advocates  and 
researchers,  while  consulting  widely  with  other  knowledgeable  in- 
dividuals and  data  sources.  The  resulting  synthesis  and  rec- 
ommendations are  contained  in  our  report,  "Blueprint  for  the  Sec- 
ond Generation,"  which  was  released  last  summer. 

We  have  been  guided  by  two  overarching  principles  for  our  anal- 
yses and  recommendations. 

The  first  principle  is  language-minority  students  must  be  pro- 
vided with  an  equal  opportunity  to  learn  the  same  challenging  con- 
tent and  high-level  skills  that  school  reform  movements  advocate 
for  all  students. 

Principle  2  is  proficiency  in  two  or  more  languages  should  be  pro- 
moted for  all  students. 

We  drew  a  distinction,  which  is  often  blurred,  between  content 
and  the  value  of  bilingualism. 

These  principles  represent  a  marked  departure  from  common 
practice.  Currently,  the  educational  opportunities  and  outcomes  for 
a  large  proportion  of  the  approximately  3.3  million  LEP  students 
in  the  United  States  are  not  good.  Languishing  in  school  programs 
with  low  academic  expectations  and  lack  of  attention  to  higher 
order  learning,  many  language-minority  students  are  behind  their 
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peers  in  content  areas  at  a  time  when  performance  standards  are 
being  raised  throughout  the  Nation.  This  situation  is  exacerbated 
by  a  single-minded  focus  on  teaching  Enghsh  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, which  has  served  as  a  distraction  from  the  need  to  focus  on 
the  delivery  of  academic  content.  Finally,  most  bilingual  programs 
do  not  offer  students  the  opportunity  to  fully  develop  their  capacity 
in  two  languages  at  a  time  when  the  Nation  critically  needs  a  mul- 
tilingual workforce. 

Our  review  of  the  legislative  and  programmatic  records  of  Chap- 
ter 1  and  Title  VII,  while  clearly  noting  the  contributions  of  these 
efforts,  indicated  areas  of  great  concern.  At  a  general  level,  a  mind- 
set persists  that  views  LEP  students'  languages  and  cultures  as  ob- 
stacles to  achievement,  as  academic  deficits,  if  you  will,  rather  than 
as  potential  strengths  to  build  upon.  This  mind-set  permeates  legis- 
lation, policy,  planning,  the  research  that  is  conducted  to  evaluate 
these  prog^rams,  and  practice  despite  strong  evidence  from  edu- 
cational research  and  practice  that  it  is  wrong. 

Now,  let  me  be  more  specific  and  speak  with  respect  to  ESEA. 
The  key  is  to  overcome  the  current  fragmentation  of  educational 
services  for  LEP  students. 

With  respect  to  Chapter  1,  it  is  critical  to  ensure  that  LEP  stu- 
dents have  increased  access  to  Chapter  1  programs.  We  propose 
targeting  funds  to  high  poverty  schools  or  districts,  requiring  that 
all  eligible  LEP  students  be  equitably  selected  for  Chapter  1  serv- 
ices, and  ensuring  that  instruction,  materials,  and  opportunities  for 
parental  participation  are  adapted  to  the  unique  needs  of  LEP  stu- 
dents. At  the  same  time,  it  is  critical  to  establish  accountability  for 
the  needs  of  LEP  students  even  while  they  are  exempted  from  the 
assessment  requirements  due  to  the  unavailability  of  appropriate 
tests.  Otherwise,  we  simply  will  not  know  how  well  these  students 
are  being  served. 

With  respect  to  Title  VII,  the  key  issues  are  how  best  to  invest 
the  scarce  funds  to  guide  and  leverage  systemwide  reform  to  give 
LEP  students  access  to  a  challenging  education  and  how  to  main- 
tain a  focus  on  bilingualism  as  a  national  and  local  resource.  We 
recommend  that  States  play  a  more  responsible  role  in  Title  VII 
projects  and  that  they  be  within  the  framework  of  the  State  plan 
with  Chapter  1,  migrant  education,  and  other  Federal,  State,  and 
local  efforts. 

The  details  of  our  recommendations  are  contained  in  the  full  re- 
port, which  I  respectfully  submit  for  the  record. 

In  closing,  let  me  suggest  four  key  points  that  I  hope  will  guide 
the  reauthorization  process. 

First,  ESEA  funds  are  scarce  funds.  They  must  be  invested  wise- 
ly, in  ways  that  build  the  capacity  of  local  and  State  systems  to  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  the  students  intended  to  be  served  by  these  pro- 
grams. 

Second,  the  movement  to  raise  standards  for  all  students  must 
really  mean  all  students.  LEP  students  are  a  growing  proportion 
of  the  U.S.  student  population.  We  can  and  should  draw  upon  our 
collective  know-how  to  ensure  their  full  inclusion  in  these  reform 
efforts. 

Third,  we  have  been  trapped  in  the  past  in  an  endless  and  often 
fruitless  debate  over  the  best  language  of  instruction.  I  hope  that 
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this  reauthorization  can  rise  above  this  tired  issue  so  that  we  can 
turn  our  attention  to  more  substantive  problems:  how  to  provide 
language-minority  students  with  an  equal  opportunity  to  learn 
challenging  content  and  high-level  skills. 

And,  finally,  please  allow  me  to  underscore  the  fact  that  LEP 
students  represent  our  best  hope  for  high-level  national  competence 
in  foreign  languages.  These  include  not  just  Spanish,  but  many, 
many  languages  that  are  so  critical  for  us  to  have  in  our  national 
repertory. 

Some  of  you  may  recall  the  interpreter  that  accompanied  Presi- 
dent Carter  to  Poland  and  mistranslated  many  words,  including  his 
statement  about  how  he  loved  the  Polish  people  and  "loved,"  the 
word  that  he  selected  in  Polish  really  meant  "lust  for"  as  opposed 
to  liking  the  Polish  people.  He  also  said  that  he  had  left  the  United 
States  to  come  to  Poland,  and  the  verb  that  he  used  for  "left"  the 
United  States  implied  that  he  had  left  the  United  States  for  good, 
permanently.  Therefore,  the  Polish  people  were  somewhat  sur- 
prised by  his  comments. 

So  we  do  have  many,  many  needs,  within  the  State  Department 
as  well  as  the  country  as  a  whole,  for  capacity  in  these  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  these  are  very,  very  difficult.  There  is  a  lot  of  research 
showing  that  these  language  are  very  difficult  for  native  speakers 
of  English  to  learn.  So  my  final  point  is  let's  not  waste  opportuni- 
ties that  the  native  speakers  of  all  these  languages  bring  to  this 
country. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hakuta  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Pell.  Jane  Hunt,  the  deputy  associate  superintendent, 
Arizona  Department  of  Education,  Phoenix. 

Ms.  Hunt.  Thank  you.  Chairman  Pell  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  1965  when  the  original  Title  I  was  enacted,  it  was  envi- 
sioned that  the  most  educationally  disadvantaged 

Senator  Pell.  Could  you  pull  the  mike  a  little  closer? 

Ms.  Hunt.  — would  be  served.  It  took  only  a  short  time  to  find 
that  the  new  program  often  did  not  include  those  who  arrived  after 
school  started  or  who  were  there  for  short  periods  of  time.  Thus, 
in  the  fall  of  1966,  the  legislation  was  amended  to  specifically  cre- 
ate a  set-aside  to  serve  the  children  of  migratory  agricultural  work- 
ers. 

According  to  the  1993  report  of  the  National  Commission  on  Mi- 
grant Education,  the  demand  for  fresh  produce  and  other  farm 
crops  has  brought  an  increasing  number  of  workers  and  their  chil- 
dren into  the  migratory  labor  streams.  In  fact,  since  effectively  cap- 
ping the  program's  funding  in  1981,  the  number  of  children — ^as 
measured  by  full-time  equivalency  counts— has  more  than  doubled 
while  the  funding  for  the  program  has  grown  by  only  23  percent, 
bringing  the  funds  available  per  FTE  from  $629  in  1980  to  $222 
in  1992  when  adjusted  for  inflation. 

With  this  loss  of  7  percent  a  year  in  available  dollars,  projects 
have  found  it  harder  and  harder  to  meet  the  needs  of  migratory 
children.  Given  the  constraints  on  the  Federal  budget,  it  would 
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seem  reasonable  that  legislation  is  being  put  forth  to  concentrate 
the  available  dollars  on  the  most  mobile. 

As  the  Arizona  director  of  migrant  education,  I  have  expressed 
our  department's  support  for  this  concentration  through  a  de- 
creased eligibility  period.  However,  in  connection  with  these  pro- 
posed changes,  I  do  have  some  of  the  same  concerns  as  those  that 
came  out  of  lengthy  discussions  by  the  Stanford  Working  Group  in 
March  of  1993: 

'There  must  be  assurances  that  other  appropriate  programs 
serve  former  migratory  students." 

"All  migrant  students  must  have  access  to  all  appropriate  pro- 
grams that  meet  their  needs." 

And,  "Time  must  be  provided  for  local  and  State  education  agen- 
cies to  adapt  to  changes  in  the  formula." 

While  it  is  assumed  in  the  current  legislative  proposal  that  Title 
I  would  be  the  main  vehicle  to  meet  these  concerns,  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  recent  studies  done  in  Arizona,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Georgia  have  shown  that  only  somewhere  between  17  and  36  per- 
cent of  those  migrant  children  potentially  eligible  for  services  were 
actually  being  served  by  Chapter  1  in  schools  sampled  in  those 
States. 

Additionally,  the  type  of  services  provided  under  the  focus  of 
Chapter  1  may  not  always  be  appropriate.  For  instance,  in  Arizona 
it  is  not  unusual  for  a  migratory  high  school  student  to  arrive  sev- 
eral weeks  after  school  has  started  and  leave  several  weeks  before 
it  is  over.  The  student  may  thus  gain  no  credit  for  either  semester. 
After  one  such  discouraging  year,  it  can  take  at  least  3  years  of  ex- 
tended day  classes,  summer  school,  and  PASS  courses  to  make  up 
the  credit  lost  in  just  the  1  year.  The  focus  of  most  Chapter  1  pro- 
grams is  on  the  acquisition  of  skills  and  not  on  alternative  means 
of  acquiring  the  needed  credits. 

Small  rural  school  districts  are  another  area  of  particular  con- 
cern. For  example,  one  small  district  in  Arizona  is  congruent  with 
a  large  farming  operation.  At  any  point,  the  district  has  the  poten- 
tial for  being  virtually  a  totally  mobile  migrant  school.  While  their 
free  lunch  count  is  greater  than  90  percent,  the  census  tract  data 
currently  leaves  the  district  with  no  Chapter  1  funds. 

Thus,  it  is  critical  that  adequate  provisions  for  the  inclusion  of 
formerly  migrant  children  in  Title  I  plans  be  made.  I  would  also 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  language  in  H.R.  6  to  allow  continuation 
of  migrant  services  beyond  the  funded  period  when  no  such  serv- 
ices are  available  from  other  programs  as  a  necessary  safeguard. 

The  restructuring  of  the  funding  formula,  unfortunately,  will 
leave  some  States  with  dramatically  reduced  allocations.  To  soften 
the  fiscal  impact  and  help  assure  that  services  to  migratory  chil- 
dren are  available,  it  would  seem  advisable  also  to  adopt  the  1-year 
transition  provision  of  eligibility  which  is  in  the  House  bill. 

If  current  funding  levels  were  maintained  and  the  reduced  num- 
ber of  years  of  eligibility  enacted,  the  money  available  per  FTE  still 
would  not  restores  us  to  the  level  available  to  provide  services  in 
1980.  In  addition,  the  $378  per  FTE  projected  to  be  available  in  fis- 
cal year  1995  will  not  be  on  parity  with  the  $900  per  child  cur- 
rently expended  by  the  regular  Chapter  1  program. 
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Soon  after  the  original  authorization  of  the  migrant  program,  it 
was  determined  that  the  number  of  children  who  were  migratory 
was  really  unknown.  The  Migrant  Student  Records  Transfer  Sys- 
tem was  brought  into  existence.  This  system,  with  its  admitted 
shortcomings,  will  cease  to  exist  in  October  of  1995. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  my  State's  ability  to  effectively  as- 
sess needs,  distribute  funds,  provide  needed  services,  and  maintain 
accountability  is  inextricably  tied  to  this  data  base. 

The  legislation  assumes  tnat  States  do  have  in  place  a  data  base 
on  which  individual  student  information  is  available.  In  fact,  in  our 
State  and  many  others,  there  are  multiple  unconnected  local  and 
State  data  bases  on  which  no  single  student,  migrant  or  not,  could 
be  identified. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  current  contract  should  not  have  been 
terminated,  nor  am  I  advocating  a  duplication  of  the  system.  I  feel 
that  a  replacement  data  framework  would  need  to  be  flexible 
enough  to  handle  data  coming  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources  from 
the  information  superhighway.  The  data  sets  contained  in  the 
framework  I  would  envision  as  being  much  simpler  and  more  con- 
cise. 

I  would  urge  you  to  look  at  the  provision  of  the  bill  submitted 
in  the  House  in  which  the  Secretary  would  convene  a  group  to  look 
at  the  data  capabilities  of  States  and  then  report  back  to  you  for 
your  determination  of  any  future  national  data  framework.  A  very 
short  time  frame  for  this  activity  and  some  provision  of  continuity 
seems  critical. 

Thank  you  for  your  time,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  Senator  Williams,  once  chairman  of  this  committee,  who 
really  played  such  a  role  in  the  development  of  migrant  education. 
He  is,  alas,  no  longer  with  us. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Hunt  may  be  found  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Senator  Pell.  Dr.  Linda  Morra? 

Ms.  Morra.  Thank  you.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  discuss  our  work  on  the  Emergency  Immigrant  Edu- 
cation Act,  or  the  EIEA  program.  Immigrant  students  can  certainly 
pose  significant  educational  challenges 

Senator  Pell.  Could  you  pull  the  mike  up  a  little  bit? 

Ms.  Morra.  Sure.  Especially  in  districts  with  high  numbers  of 
such  students.  I  am  going  to  summarize  my  comments  today,  but 
ask  that  my  statement  be  included  in  its  entirety  in  the  record. 

Senator  Pell.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  done. 

Ms.  Morra.  Thank  you. 

My  comments  today  will  primarily  focus  on  our  March  1991  re- 
port on  the  EIEA  progpram.  We  surveyed  the  529  school  districts 
that  received  EIEA  fimds  in  school  year  1989-90  and  a  representa- 
tive sample  of  the  Nation's  school  districts  not  receiving  such 
funds. 

We  found  that,  as  the  Congress  intended,  EIEA  funds  were  being 
provided  to  school  districts  with  large  concentrations  of  immigrant 
students  who  had  been  in  our  Nation's  schools  for  less  than  3  com- 
plete academic  years.  In  total,  we  estimated  that  during  school 
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year  1989-90  there  were  700,000  such  students  in  over  4,500  of  our 
Nation's  15,000  school  districts.  About  564,000  of  these  students 
were  in  the  529  school  districts  receiving  the  EIEA  grants.  The  re- 
maining 136,000  were  dispersed  in  about  4,000  school  districts. 
About  90  percent  of  these  4,000  districts  were  ineligible  for  the 
funds. 

In  the  529  participating  school  districts,  about  60  percent  of 
these  EIEA  students  were  Hispanic,  about  22  percent  were  Asian, 

90  percent  were  limited-Englisn-proficient,  and  60  percent  were  el- 
ementary school  grade  students. 

The  Congress  has  annually  appropriated  about  $30  million  since 
the  inception  of  the  EIEA  program  in  1984.  While  the  appropria- 
tion increased  to  $39  million  for  fiscal  year  1994,  the  funding  level 
has  never  come  close  to  the  total  authorized  amount  of  $500  per 
student.  With  the  program's  appropriation  remaining  relatively 
constant  and  the  number  of  participating  EIEA  students  increas- 
ing, the  per-student  allocation  has  declined  dramatically  over  the 
years. 

In  school  year  1984-85,  for  example,  participating  school  districts 
received  about  $86  per  EIEA  student.  But  this  per-student  alloca- 
tion had  declined  in  constant  1984  dollars  to  $27  in  school  year 
1993-94. 

We  also  found  that  school  districts  used  about  80  percent  of  their 
EIEA  funds  to  pay  for  expenses  related  to  academic  instructional 
programs.  Most  of  the  EIEA  funds  supporting  academic  instruc- 
tional programs  were  used  for  staff  salaries  and  for  benefits.  About 

91  percent  of  the  school  districts  provided  English  language  in- 
struction with  their  EIEA  funds.  About  5  percent  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts used  their  EIEA  funds  exclusively  to  provide  instructional 
and  other  services  outside  the  normal  school  day  or  school  year. 

Both  EIEA  and  non-EIEA  students  can  participate  in  the  in- 
structional programs  funded  by  EIEA.  About  half  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts use  their  funds  to  serve  EIEA  students  exclusively.  Another 
39  percent  served  nonimmigrant,  limited-English-proficient  stu- 
dents in  addition  to  serving  the  EIEA  students. 

School  district  officials  were  unable  to  tell  us  exactly  how  many 
of  their  EIEA  students  were  participating  in  other  Federal  edu- 
cation programs.  Estimates  were,  however,  that  about  50  to  66  per- 
cent of^the  EIEA  students  also  participated  in  the  Chapter  1  pro- 
gram and  about  19  to  31  percent  also  participated  in  Title  VII  of 
the  Bilingual  Education  Act. 

Changing  the  formula  to  concentrate  more  funds  presents  dif- 
ficult dilemmas.  It  could  focus  assistance  on  those  districts  most 
heavily  affected  by  immigrant  students  and  increase  the  likelihood 
that  funding  would  have  an  impact  in  those  districts.  However,  it 
would  also  eliminate  funding  for  many  districts  that  find  even 
small  amounts  of  aid  to  be  critical  in  educating  immigrant  stu- 
dents. Clearly,  such  decisions,  such  choices  are  not  easy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  testimony.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  indeed.  Dr.  Morra. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Morra  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Pell.  I  know  this  Immigrant  Education  Act  is  a  very 
real  interest  to  those  of  us  from  Rhode  Island.  It  is,  as  you  know. 
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a  formula  grant  program,  and  my  State  receives  $300,000  a  year. 
The  administration  proposal  would  change  the  program,  as  you 
know,  as  you  said,  to  a  competitive  grant  program  and  place  Rhode 
Island  into  competition  with  heavv  immigration  population  States, 
for  example,  Florida.  And  it  could  mean  that  instead  of  getting 
$300,000,  our  State  gets  nothing,  and  other  States  could  similarly 
be  wiped  out.  So  I  would  look  on  this  proposal  with  a  somewhat 
jaundiced  eye. 

Dr.  Hakuta,  as  a  scholar  in  the  bilingual  program,  what  is  your 
thought  as  to  the  ideal  length  students  should  he  permitted  to  be 
in  it?  One  year,  2  years,  3  years,  forever? 

Mr.  Hakuta.  That  is  a  very  commonly  asked  question,  of  course, 
and  I  think  it  really  addresses  the  heart  of  what  we  want  our  bilin- 
gual education  programs  to  be.  That  is,  if,  in  fact,  the  goal  of  the 
jrogram  is  simply  to  provide  access  to  content  through  the  native 
anguage — that  is,  these  are  programs  that  are  called  transitional 
bilingual  education  programs  where  there  is  a  heavy  dosage  of  use 
of  the  native  language  early  on  and  then  you  phase  it  out,  and  then 
try  to  transition  students  into  English-only  programs  as  quickly  as 
possible — that  length  could  vary  anywhere  from  3  to  7  years.  There 
is  a  tremendous  variability  across  students,  but  if  I  had  to  put  a 
range  of  years,  that  would  be  between,  say,  3  and  7  years  for  the 
students  to  be  fully  academically  competitive  in  an  English-only 
classroom  environment. 

On  the  other  hand,  though,  I  think  we  should — and  this  is  a 
value  that  many  of  us  who  study  bilingual  children  hold,  and  I 
think  many  Americans  hold  as  a  value,  the  development  of  the  na- 
tive language.  And  there  are  programs  that  have  been  designed  to 
do  that.  These  might  be  considered  maintenance  bilingual  pro- 
gprams  or  two-way  bilingual  programs  which  try  to  mix  both  immi- 
grant or  limited-English-proficient  students  with  English-speaking 
children  who  themselves  are  interested  in  becoming  bilingual  and 
whose  parents  have  an  interest  in  that.  And  ideally  in  such  pro- 
grams, in  fact,  the  goal  would  be  to — one  would  not  think  about  the 
programs  as  programs  to  exit  out  of,  which  often  leads  to,  you 
know,  a  remedial  or  deficit  mentality  for  these  programs.  I  think 
Title  VII  is  really  a  mixture  of  those  two  programs,  and  probably 
appropriately  so. 

I  hope  that  answers  at  least  part  of  your  question. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  your  thoughts.  I  do  not 
think  I  agree  with  them,  and  I  think  they  are  against  the  general 
stream  of  shortening  or  certainly  not  lengthening  the  program  be- 
cause of  the  expense  of  it  as  well.  I  know  3  years  is  the  present 
limitation.  Some  of  us  have  thought  it  should  be  two.  On  the  other 
hand,  your  thought  is  it  should  oe  3  to  7  years  or  3  indefinitely. 
Anyway,  I  do  appreciate  knowing  your  views  and  thoughts,  and  we 
will  take  them  into  consideration. 

Ms.  Hunt,  the  migrant  students  have  particular  needs  that  the 
Chapter  1  program  does  not  address.  How  can  we  assure  these  stu- 
dents who  receive  those  services  if  we  decrease  the  eligibility  pe- 
riod? 

Ms.  Hunt.  That  is  a  good  question.  I  think  that  some  of  the  pro- 
visions that  have  been  incorporated  within  H.R.  6  are  an  attempt 
to  do  this.  I  think  that  the  Goals  2000  concept  of  a  total  overall 
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plan  in  which  schools,  in  which  States  look  at  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram is  a  step  forward  in  ensuring  that  migrant  children  are  in- 
cluded within  the  local  and  State  education  plans. 

My  fear  is  that  unless  those  provisions  are  carried  out  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  intended  to  be,  migrant  children  may  be  left  be- 
hind. But  I  tnink  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  that  in- 
clusion within  the  Chapter  1  plan  and  the  specifics  of  that  are  a 
direction  that  can  be  a  help. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Morra,  by  changing  the  immigrant  education  formula  to  con- 
centrate the  funds,  my  own  State  would  essentially  be  unable  to 
provide  the  services  to  the  8,000  immigrant  children  now  served. 
Could  you  expand  on  your  last  point  regarding  the  S.  1513  pro- 
posal? 

Ms.  Morra.  There  are  real  tradeoffs  involved  in  trying  to  con- 
centrate the  funds  more.  While  on  the  one  hand  concentrating  the 
funds  to  fewer  school  districts  ensures  that  a  limited  pot  of  money 
may  have  more  impact,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  that  the  money 
currently  going  even  in  small  amounts  is  not  meeting  critical 
needs.  Certainly  in  a  related  study  that  we  did  of  limited-English- 
proficient  students,  we  found  in  districts  that  we  visited,  we  were 
told  very  often  that  even  the  small  amounts  of  money  really  mat- 
ter. The  schools  and  the  districts  could  always  point  to  what  they 
were  doing  with  that  money  that  they  felt  made  a  difference.  So 
that  is  clearly  one  issue. 

I  would  mention  that  in  terms  of  going  to  a  competitive  grant 
proposal,  so  many  of  the  districts  that  we  have  seen  serving  large 
numbers  of  immigrant  kids  are  districts  that  are  financially 
strapped.  One  would  just  want  to  caution  against  putting  a  lot  of 
these  districts  into  a  grant-writing,  a  proposal-writing  exercise 
when  many  of  them  might  not  get  funded  as  a  result  of  that  exer- 
cise. 

Clearly  the  tradeoffs  here  are  very  difficult,  forced  by  a  small  pot 
of  money. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

I  would  like  to  return  to  Dr.  Hakuta  and  mention  the  fact  that 
there  are  50  languages  now  represented  in  my  small  State.  How 
can  we  assure  that  these  students  have  the  opportunity  to  learn 
English  if  only  25  percent  of  the  grants  nationwide  can  be  awarded 
for  special  alternative  grants  of  the  ESL  courses? 

Mr.  Hakuta.  Well,  I  think  it  is  actually  a  broader  question  than 
simply  where  Title  VII  funds  are  going  because,  in  fact,  for  exam- 
ple, Chapter  1  funds  serve  a  significantly  larger  number  of  limited- 
English-proficient  students  than  Title  VII  funds  do.  So  if  you  think 
about  that  whole  package  and  how  limited-English-proficient  stu- 
dents are  going  to  be  included  within  sort  of  the  effort  to  raise 
standards  for  all  students,  I  think  clearly  the  accountability  system 
and  the — we  have  to  assure  that  there  are  sort  of  assessments 
available  so  that  we  can  be  sure  that  the  students,  during  the  time 
that  they  are  learning  English,  can  be  assessed  to  make  sure  that 
they  are  being  given  access  to  the  opportunity  to  learn  content, 
even  while  they  are  learning  English. 

As  for  the  issue  of  the  percentage  of  students  who  speak  lan- 
guages natively,  yes,  you  know,  nationwide  I  think  about  25  to  30 
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percent  of  students  are  of  non-Spanish-speaking  backgrounds.  So 
on  a  nationwide  average,  if  you  were  to  look  at  tnat,  one  can  think 
about  that  25  percent  cap  that  is  in  the  current  law  as  being 
roughly  corresponding  to  that  percentage.  However,  it  does  present 
problems  to  districts  that  are  heterogenous. 

I  would  suggest  that  that  wouldf  be  one  area  where  thinking 
about  the  mission  of  Title  VII  as  both  thinking  of  innovative 
ways — and  there  are  many  innovative  ways  that  have  been  devel- 
oped in  the  past  few  years,  much  in  part  thanks  to  Title  VII — ^to 
give  content  access  to  all  of  these  students,  but  at  the  same  time 
looking  for  innovative  ways  as  well  to  help  them  promote  their  na- 
tive language.  I  really  hope  that  that  can  be  the  focus  of  the  discus- 
sion around  Title  VII. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  thank  all  three  of  you  for 
being  here  for  this  day's  hearing.  The  hearing  record  will  remain 
open  for  2  weeks  for  any  additional  testimony  or  questions. 

[The  appendix  follows.l 
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Appendix 

Prepared  Statement  of  Boyd  W.  Boehlje 
i,  introduction 

I  am  Boyd  W.  Boeh\je,  President  of  the  National  School  Boards  Association  and 
a  member  of  the  Pella,  Iowa  Board  of  Education.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities on  behalf  of  the  95,000  local  school  board  members  across  the  country  who 
set  policy  governing  the  education  of  the  nation's  public  school  children.  As  locally 
elected  and  appointed  government  official,  school  board  members  are  uniquely  posi- 
tioned to  judge  federal  legislative  programs  from  the  standpoint  of  public  education, 
without  consideration  to  their  personal  or  professional  interests. 

II.  SIGNIFICANCE  AND  BASIC  PRINCIPLES  OF  REAUTHORIZATION 

NSBA  greatly  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  provide  testimony  on  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  landmark  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (ESEA) 
as  well  as  comments  on  F'resident  Clinton's  proposal,  S.  1513,  the  Improving  Ameri- 
ca's Schools  Act.  For  nearly  thirty  years,  ESEA  has  expanded  educational  opportuni- 
ties and  improved  the  quality  of  life  for  millions  of  disadvantaged  children.  While 
its  accomplishments  have  been  great,  the  need  for  a  strong  federal  role  in  education 
is  more  critical  than  ever.  Now  the  nation  not  only  confronts  a  need  to  provide  eq- 
uity in  education  but  it  also  must  provide  excellence  in  education  for  all  students. 
The  new  imperatives  of  a  global  economy  and  fierce  international  economic  competi- 
tion make  a  high  quality  education  for  all  our  citizens  essential  for  the  nation's  fu- 
ture well  being  and  prosperity. 

NSBA's  recommendations  and  comments  are  based  on  several  underlying  basic 
principles  and  concerns  that  reflect  our  assessment  of  the  state  of  American  edu- 
cation and  the  appropriate  federal  response.  These  include  the  need  for  federal  ac- 
tion to:  (1)  promote  collaboration  and  coordination  of  services  among  all  levels  of 
government  to  serve  youth  better,  (2)  strengthen  local  governance  of  education;  (3) 
increase  local  flexibility  in  program  implementation;  (4)  increase  the  federal  invest- 
ment in  education  significantly. 

NSBA  also  has  developed  proposals  for  new  authorizations  that  we  believe  use- 
fully expand  upon  the  federal  role  in  education  in  ways  that  attack  critical  problems 
confronting  our  public  school  children  and  respond  to  the  nation's  conunitment  to 
meet  national  education  goals,  as  expressed  in  the  newly  enacted  Goals  2000  law. 
These  include  our  strong  support  for  S.  98,  the  Link-Up  for  Learning  Act,  which 
would  coordinate  educational  support  services  for  at-risk  youth,  and  our  advocacy 
for  a  strengthened  Immigrant  Education  Assistance  Act.  We  also  support  new  au- 
thorizations for  educational  technology,  urban  education,  and  rural  education.  In  ad- 
dition, NSBA  has  made  specific  recommendations  for  significant  changes  in  ESEA 
that  build  upon  the  successes  of  its  major  programs:  Chapter  1,  Chapter  2,  Title  VII, 
and  Impact  Aid. 

ni.  THE  NEED  FOR  COORDINATION  OF  SERVICES 

A.  NSBA  Advocacy  for  Collaboration 

Since  1990,  one  of  NSBA's  top  national  policy  priorities  has  been  advocacy  for  a 
new  national  commitment  by  all  governmental  agencies,  at  all  levels  of  government 
to  coordinate  policies  and  programs  to  serve  youth  and  their  families  better.  This 
priority  comes  from  the  strong  conviction  of  local  school  board  members  that  collabo- 
ration with  other  agencies  serving  youth  is  essential  for  improving  academic  per- 
formance, especially  for  disadvantaged  youth. 

NSBA's  advocacy  has  had  several  dimensions  First,  NSBA  has  convened  meetings 
of  the  elected  leadership  of  national  associations  representing  local  governance 
groups — school  board  members,  school  administrators,  mayors,  county  supervisors, 
towns  and  townships,  and  city  mangers — to  develop  a  common  vision  for  collaborat- 
ing to  serve  youth.^  As  a  result,  these  organizations  have  produced  a  joint  policy 
statement,  adopted  organizational  resolutions  in  support  of  coordination  of  services, 
and  committed  themselves  to  continuing  to  work  together  toward  the  delivery  of 


^The  groups  are:  National  School  Boards  Association,  American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators, National  League  of  Cities,  National  Association  of  Counties,  International  City  Man- 
agement Association,  National  Association  of  Towns  and  Townships,  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 
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services  in  a  holistic,  child-centered  manner  emphasizing  collaboration  among  local 
governmental  agencies. 

Second  NSBA  has  collected  hundreds  of  descriptions  of  current  local  school  dis- 
trict "Best  Practices"  for  coordination  of  services  for  at-risk  youth,  including  local 
contact  persons,  and  has  disseminated  them  through  publications,  conferences  and 
meetings  with  member  state  associations  and  thousands  of  local  national  affiliates. 

Third  NSBA  has  worked  with  over  a  hundred  members  of  Congress  to  draft  and 
seek  enactment  of  innovative  legislation,  the  Link-up  for  Learning  Act  (S.  98),  creat- 
ing a  new  federal  role  in  support  of  coordination  of  services  for  youth  at  the  local 
level. 

B.  Youth  at  Risk  of  Academic  Failure 

Underljing  NSBA's  advocacy  for  coordination  of  services  has  been  the  increasing 
concern  of  local  school  board  members  that  ever  larger  numbers  of  children  in 
America  are  growing  up  under  social  and  economic  conditions  that  create  the  risk 
of  academic  failure.  School  board  members  have  also  found  that  the  nation's  deliv- 
ery system  of  services — including  education,  health,  juvenile  justice,  and  social  serv- 
ices— is  just  not  oreanized  well  enough  to  meet  this  challenge. 

Almost  every  school  district  in  America  faces  the  difficult  task  of  educating  stu- 
dents who  are  living  in  poverty,  are  poorly  housed  and  are  suffering  from  inad- 
equate nutrition  or  health  care.  In  addition,  many  children  are  faced  with  problems 
in  their  families  that  are  becoming  more  prevalent  across  all  income  levels.  These 
include  the  effects  of  drug  or  alcohol  abuse,  family  violence,  sexual  abuse,  divorce, 
living  in  single  parent  families,  job  loss  and  declining  family  income. 

Research  increasingly  points  to  a  demonstrable  and  fundamentally  troubling  cor- 
relation between  the  risk  factors  outlined  here  and  educational  achievement.  If  cur- 
rent patterns  hold,  at  least  25  percent  of  America's  young  people  will  not  graduate 
from  nigh  school,  and  those  who  live  in  urban  areas  or  who  come  from  poor  families 
face  even  more  dire  prospects. 

At  the  same  time,  the  nation's  political  and  business  leaders  have  greatly  raised 
their  expectations  for  our  schools  to  produce  graduates  prepared  to  compete  at  world 
class  standards  of  excellence.  President  Clinton  has  just  signed  the  new  Goals  2000 
Educational  Reform  Act  which  sets  ambitious  national  education  goals  that  include 
making  American  students  first  in  the  world  in  mathematics  and  science  achieve- 
ment by  the  year  2000.  To  succeed  in  the  world  economy  of  the  21st  century,  Amer- 
ica needs  all  its  children  to  become  literate,  independent,  and  productive  citizens. 
What  has  become  very  clear  is  that  the  nation's  education  and  social  needs  have 
radically  changed, while  the  system  for  delivering  services  in  our  schools  and  social 
service  agencies  has  not. 

C.  Obstacles  to  Serving  At-Risk  Youth 

The  problems  that  plague  at-risk  children  and  youth  rarely  occur  one  at  a  time. 
It  is  increasingly  common  for  one  family  to  confront  many  of  these  circumstances 
simultaneously — dramatically  increasing  the  risk  and  complexity  of  solutions.  When 
the  family  looks  for  help,  too  often  it  must  look  to  a  patchwork  quilt  of  diverse  agen- 
cies that  compounds  the  problem.  It  is  possible  for  family  members  to  be  served  col- 
lectively by  twenty  or  more  social  services  units  whose  staff  are  unaware  of  each 
other  or  the  services  that  the  others  are  providing.  As  a  result  of  the  fragmentation, 
young  people  and  their  families  often  receive  ineffective,  duplicative,  or  inappropri- 
ate services. 

Because  the  disadvantages  of  an  increasing  proportion  of  our  youth  are  so  inter- 
twined, the  agencies  and  resources  needed  to  deal  effectively  with  the  situation 
should  mesh  in  a  corresponding  fashion.  Typically,  they  do  not.  Agencies  function 
in  isolation  from  one  another  and  virtually  none  sees  the  whole  picture  confronting 
a  family  and  how  it  affects  the  children — a  holistic  view. 

Some  of  the  serious  obstacles  to  collaboration  and  cooperation  result  from: 

Uncoordinated  delivery.  Programs  and  services  originate  at  several  levels  of 
government  operating  independently,  often  resulting  in  the  duplication  of  serv- 
ices in  some  areas  and  gaps  in  others. 

Fragmented  Bureaucracy.  Services  designed  to  correspond  to  discrete  prob- 
lems are  administered  by  literally  dozens  of  agencies  and  programs,  each  with 
its  own  particular  target  populations,  legislative  mandates,  eligibility  criteria, 
source  01  funding,  confidentiality  requirements,  regulations,  and  accountability 
requirements. 

Knowledge  Gap.  Service  providers  in  the  schools  and  social  service  agencies 
often  lack  basic  knowledge  of  and  access  to  all  the  available  services  for  at-risk 
students  and  their  families  in  the  community. 
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No  Incentives.  School  personnel  and  other  service  providers  have  few  re- 
sources or  incentives  to  coordinate  services,  such  as  cross-agency  training  oppor- 
tunities or  interagency  case  management. 

Turf  Battles.  Moreover  destructive  turf  battles  frequently  occur  when  agen- 
cies have  to  compete  for  increasingly  scarce  resources. 

While  these  barriers  to  collaboration  are  formidable,  NSBA  is  convinced  they  are 
not  insurmountable  if  two  key  needs  are  met:  funding  to  underwrite  coordination 
of  services  and  relief  from  conflicting  federal  laws  and  regulations. 

D.  S.  98,  the  Link-Up  for  Learning  Act 

School  board  members  are  willing  to  embrace  new  national  education  goals  for  our 
youth  and  strive  to  meet  rising  expectations  for  schools.  But  they  cannot,  accomplish 
these  tasks  alone.  The  barriers  preventing  collaboration  among  agencies  of  govern- 
ment to  better  serve  vouth  must  fall. 

That  is  why  NSBA  is  urging  this  Committee  to  include  S.  98,  the  Link-Up  for 
Learning  Act,  in  its  ESEA  reauthorization  bill.  S.  98,  sponsored  by  Senators  Bill 
Bradley  (D-NJ)  and  Thad  Cochran  (R-MS),  as  well  as  Senator  Paul  Simon  (D-IL) 
of  this  Committee,  directly  attacks  these  barriers.  S.  98  creates  a  $100  million  fed- 
eral grant  program  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  to  underwrite  a  coordi- 
natea  approach  by  schools,  health  and  social  services  agencies  for  the  provision  of 
education  support  services  for  at-risk  youth  and  their  families.  The  bill  would  assist 
schools  along  with  other  agencies  to  create  one-stop  service  centers,  in  schools  or 
near  schools,  as  well  as  to  design  other  innovative  ways  to  deliver  services,  share 
resources,  and  train  personnel.  It  also  establishes  a  federal  interagency  task  force 
to  set  a  national  youth  policy  and  identify  and  eliminate  bureaucratic  and  regu- 
latory obstacles  to  coordination  of  services  at  the  local  level. 

E.  Coordination  in  S.  1513 

The  Administration's  proposal  for  reauthorization  makes  a  limited  attempt  to  pro- 
mote coordination  of  services  in  the  Chapter  1  program  but  with  several  serious 
shortcomings.  First  it  require  states  and  local  school  districts  to  plan  for  the  coordi- 
nation of  social,  health  and  education  support  services  for  disadvantaged  children — 
but  it  does  not  fund  them.  The  bill  assumes  that  school  districts  will  divert  limited 
Chapter  1  funds  for  this  purpose,  including  for  newly  required  health  screenings, 
if  necessary. 

Second  S.  1513  also  gives  the  job  of  coordination  with  other  agencies  to  a  building 

f>rincipal  or  local  Chapter  1  program  manager.  This  fails  to  recognize  that  effective 
arge  scale  coordination  of  services  with  other  agencies  of  local  government  must  be 
done  at  the  policy  and  leadership  level.  Only  school  board  members  and  super- 
intendents working  with  leaders  of  other  governance  bodies  can  put  in  place  the 
necessary  supportive  polices,  resources  ana  procedures  to  make  coordination  effec- 
tive. Principals  and  program  coordinators  cannot  secure  this  level  of  collaboration 
working  alone  and  snould  not  be  charged  with  this  responsibility.  In  contrast,  by 
including  the  Link-up  for  Learning  bill  in  its  reauthorization  and  providing  a  sepa- 
rate funding  authorization,  the  Committee  would  powerfully  advance  coordination 
and  collaboration  among  agencies  at  the  policy  level  to  meet  the  challenges  facing 
disadvantaged  youth  in  our  schools  today. 

rV.  PROGRAM  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  REAUTHORIZATION 

Our  other  recommendations  and  comments  concern  the  major  programs  in  current 
law  and  the  Administration's  proposals:  Chapter  1  education  of  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents. Chapter  2  school  improvement  grants.  Title  VII  bilingual  and  immigrant  edu- 
cation, ana  Impact  Aid.  We  also  support  new  authorizations  for  educational  tech- 
nology and  rural  and  urban  education. 

A.  Chapter  1  /Title  1 

1.  Targeting. — Several  recent  studies  of  Chapter  1  have  recommended  increased 
targeting  of  Cnapter  1  funds  on  high-poverty  schools  at  the  expense  of  students  re- 
ceiving services  in  relatively  lower  poverty  schools.  The  Administration's  bill  also 
takes  this  approach.  The  combined  effect  of  the  administration's  proposed  targeting 

{)rovisions  in  Title  I  and  their  recommendation  for  only  a  ten  percent  increase  in 
ocal  grant  funding  will  result  in  the  abandonment  of  the  federal  goal  of  serving  all 
disadvantaged  children  in  America's  schools.  NSBA  believes  that  all  disadvantaged 
students  should  have  access  to  the  benefits  of  the  new  Title  I  program.  We  support 
targeting  new  resources  for  high-poverty  areas  as  long  as  current  services  to  dis- 
advantaged students  are  not  reduced.  We  recommend  that  Congress  use  triggers  to 
phase  in  targeting,  along  with  substantial  increases  in  appropriations.  Coneress  also 
should  consider  authorizing  a  $500  million  incentive  grant  program  for  school-wide 
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projects  that  could  immediately  increase  funds  for  high  poverty  schools  independent 
of  local  grant  formula  changes. 

2.  Corrective  Action. — a.  Punitive  Nature.  NSBA  believes  federal  education  law 
should  respect  and  enhance  local  and  state  governance  of  education.  We  strongly  op- 
pose the  Administration's  punitive  and  antidemocratic  approach  to  school  improve- 
ment embodied  in  their  Title  I  corrective  action  provisions  which  call  for  state  take- 
overs of  local  school  districts,  including  ousting  school  board  members  and  super- 
intendents. While  presented  as  an  accountability  measure,  the  Administration's  pro- 
visions ignore  that  fact  that  over  96  percent  of  local  school  board  members  are  elect- 
ed and  mrectly  accountable  to  local  parents  and  taxpayers  for  the  quality  of  school 
programs.  The  state  corrective  action  provisions  do  not  respect  the  democratic  na- 
ture of  local  school  governance  and  they  also  establish  bad  precedent  in  federal  law 
for  any  local  government  that  fails  to  meet  federal  program  criteria. 

b.  Counter-productive.  These  heavy-handed  measures  are  a  great  disincentive  for 
the  local  innovation  and  flexible  use  of  federal  resources  supposedly  being  encour- 
aged hy  this  bill.  In  fact,  they  actively  discourage  risk-taking — or  even  seeking  Title 
I  funding.  The  corrective  action  provisions  foster  scapegoating  of  local  government 
for  federal  and  state  policy  failures  like  inequitable  school  finance,  inadequate  re- 
sources, and  poorly  conceived  mandated  reforms  which  can  negatively  affect  the  well 
being  and  eaucational  performance  of  poor  children.  Clearly,  these  provisions  are 
counterproductive  and  will  undermine  tne  partnership  among  levels  of  government 
needed  to  carry  out  effective  school  improvement  for  poor  students.  They  should  be 
removed. 

c.  Transition  Period.  These  draconian  provisions  also  fail  to  recognize  any  extenu- 
ating circumstances  school  districts  might  face.  A  major  example  are  the  significant 
changes  the  Goals  2000  Act  will  create  as  states  begin  adopting  new  content  and 
performance  standards  in  nine  subject  areas  across  twelve  grade  levels.  This,  in 
turn,  will  require  extensive  staff  development  activities,  acquisition  of  new  text- 
books and  classroom  materials,  and  development  of  new  assessment  tools  that  are 
valid  and  reliable.  Yet  during  this  multi-year  transition  period,  school  systems  will 
unjustifiably  fiind  themselves  subject  to  punitive  corrective  actions  for  failure  to 
make  progress  after  three  years. 

d.  CfollaDorative  Action.  Instead  of  corrective  action,  local  school  board  members 
advocate  collaborative  actions  on  the  part  of  state  and  local  educational  agencies  to 
improve  the  performance  of  local  Title  I  programs.  These  collaborative  actions  can 
include  comprehensive  agreements  by  the  state  and  local  school  boards  to  work  with 
other  agencies  to  provide  needed  services,  implement  broad  reform  programs  such 
as  public  schools  of  choice  and  public  charter  schools,  waive  costly  duplicative  state 
mandates, and  develop  and  update  state/local  improvement  strategies.  We  urge  the 
federal  government  to  support  collaborative  efforts  to  strengthen  local  school  boards, 
not  seek  to  abolish  them. 

3.  School-Wide  Projects. — We  support  the  Administration's  proposal  for  lowering 
the  eligibility  threshold  for  Chapter  1  school-wide  projects  to  50  percent  to  allow  sig- 
nificantly more  schools  to  design  comprehensive  school  improvement  projects  for 
their  disadvantaged  students.  Tne  school-side  project  option  can  be  a  showcase  for 
innovation  and  ilexibility  in  federal  education  programs.  It  allows  education  to 
abandon  overly  restrictive  models  of  compensatory  education,  like  the  pull-out 
model,  whose  main  justification  is  success  in  audit  compliance,  not  improved  edu- 
cation outcomes.  Instead  it  encourages  site-based  management  and  integration  of 
supplemental  programs  with  the  regular  education  program.  Another  great  advan- 
tage is  that  it  promotes  fundamental  instructional  reiorm  to  the  benefit  of  large 
numbers  of  disadvantaged  students  in  the  school  while  allowing  all  students  in  a 
school  to  benefit  from  Chapter  1  funds. 

4.  Chapter  1  Assessment. — The  Chapter  1  program  requires  by  law  a  complex  as- 
sessment process  for  accountability  at  the  student,  school,  district,  state  and  na- 
tional level.  An  unfortunate  consequence  of  this  has  been  over  reliance  on  norm  ref- 
erenced tests  to  the  detriment  of  students  and  instructional  quality  Another  con- 
sequence has  been  much  wasted  energy  and  funds  spent  gathering  aggregate  test 
data  of  little  utility  to  practitioners  or  policymakers.  NSBA  supports  the  use  of  sam- 
pling techniques  to  gather  national  assessment  data  and  the  use  of  multiple  meas- 
ures of  student  and  school  outcomes.  We  do  not  support  a  complete  ban  on  norm 
referenced  tests  in  Chapter  1  because,  if  used  properly,  they  can  be  a  cost-effective 
component  of  a  comprehensive  assessment  strategy. 

B.  Chapter  2 

1.  Oppose  Elimination. — NSBA  strongly  opposes  the  Administration's  proposal  in 
Title  II  to  eliminate  the  Chapter  2  school  improvement  program  in  oraer  to  fund 
a  single  purpose  professional  development  grant  program.  While  we  support  addi- 
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tional  federal  funds  for  professional  development,  it  should  not  be  at  the  expense 
of  a  program  which  has  proven  itself  as  flexible,  simple  to  administer,  and  highly 
responsive  to  local  priorities  for  school  improvement. 

2.  Local  Reform. — Under  Chapter  2,  local  school  districts  can  assess  their  own  pri- 
ority needs  and  design  improvement  projects  without  waiting  for  the  state  or  federal 
government  to  create  a  new  categorical  program  of  assistance  and  without  com- 
plicated applications  and  burdensome  regulations.  Chapter  2  is  also  the  only  federal 
education  program  that  invests  in  education  improvement  for  all  students  in  all 
schools.  Eliminating  Chapter  2  would  leave  the  great  majority  of  local  school  dis- 
tricts without  federal  support  to  undertake  school  reform  initiatives  since  the  Goals 
2000  Act  creates  only  a  very  limited  competitive  grant  program  for  local  school  dis- 
tricts. A  well-funded  Chapter  2  program  can  be  the  primary  vehicle  for  assisting 
local  school  districts  meet  the  challenges  of  revising  their  curricula,  modernizing  in- 
structional equipment  and  materials,  and  training  staff  required  by  school  reform 
under  Goals  2000. 

3.  Reconmiendations. — NSBA  recommends  that  the  program  purposes  of  Chapter 
2  be  amended  and  updated  to  include  assisting  local  schools  achieve  the  eight  na- 
tional education  goals  enacted  in  Goals  2000.  These  include:  readiness  for  school; 
school  completion;  student  achievement  and  citizenship;  science  and  mathematics 
excellence;  adult  literacy  and  lifelong  learning;  safe,  disciplined  and  drug-free 
schools;  teacher  development;  and  parent  involvement.  The  purposes  also  should  in- 
clude programs  to  develop,  disseminate,  and  implement  system-wide  school  improve- 
ment, including  adoption  of  new  curricular  frameworks,  assessments,  and  model  ac- 
tivities and  acquisition  of  new  instructional  equipment  and  materials.  NSBA  rec- 
ommends that  the  authorized  funding  level  for  Chapter  2  be  increased  to  $1.5  bil- 
lion, an  increase  of  approximately  $1  billion  over  current  appropriations.  The  local 
school  district  share  should  increase  from  80  percent  to  85  percent  and  when  the 
appropriations  reach  $750  million,  to  90  percent.  This  is  an  effective  way  to  assist 
systemic  reform  at  the  local  level  without  expanding  bureaucracy  and  increasing 
regulatory  burdens. 

C.  A  Strengthened  Immigrant  Education  Program 

Current  federal  education  programs  do  not  adequately  accommodate  the  influx  of 
children  with  great  educational  needs  now  entering  many  communities  as  a  result 
of  national  immigration  policies  beyond  their  control.  When  considering  aid  for  im- 
migrant education,  we  ask  the  Committee  to  distinguish  between  a  national  policy 
on  immigration  and  a  national  policy  on  services  to  immigrant  children  once  they 
are  in  our  schools.  Most  of  these  children  will  stay  in  this  country  permanently  and 
we  must  decide  how  best  to  insure  that  they  can  become  productive  members  of  our 
communities. 

NSBA  is  greatly  concerned  by  the  Administration's  proposal  to  markedly  downsize 
the  federal  conmiitment  to  immigrant  education  in  Title  Vll  in  the  face  of  burgeon- 
ing demands  on  local  school  districts  by  immigrant  students  and  their  families  and 
the  potential  impact  on  the  quality  of  education  available  to  other  students.  NSBA 
urgently  recommends  that  Congress  reauthorize  an  expanded  $500  million  Inuni- 
grant  Education  Assistance  Act  as  a  major  program  of  financial  assistance  to  local 
education  agencies  to  meet  the  general  education  costs,  including  special  education 
and  enculturation  needs  of  immigrant  students  located  in  school  districts  that  have 
relatively  high  numbers  or  percentages  of  such  students.  Funds  would  be  used  for 
services  and  activities  for  immigrant  students  who  have  been  in  this  country  three 
years  or  less.  Services  would  include  basic  instructional  programs,  supplemental 
programs,  English  instruction,  cultural  adjustment  programs,  coordination  of  social 
services,  preschool  programs,  dropout  prevention,  school-to-work  transition,  adult 
education,  and  school  construction  and  renovation.  In  addition,  NSBA  also  rec- 
ommends removal  of  restrictions  on  serving  limited-English  proficient  students 
through  the  Chapter  1  program  provided  adequate  resources  also  are  made  avail- 
able. 

D.  Impact  Aid 

The  Impact  Aid  program  has  provided  critical  resources  to  local  school  districts 
for  the  education  of  federally-connected  children  for  over  40  years.  At  the  local  level, 
it  operates  extremely  cost  effectively.  But  at  the  federal  level,  the  program  has  be- 
come overly  complex,  riddled  with  special  provisions,  and  chronically  underfunded. 
NSBA  supports  the  efforts  of  the  National  Association  of  Federally  Impacted  Schools 
(NAFIS)  to  form  a  consensus  among  local  school  districts  for  overhauling  the  pro- 
gram. We  generally  support  the  NAFIS  proposal  to  simplify  the  program  formula 
and  make  allocations  better  reflect  the  financial  needs  of  local  school  districts. 
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By  dropping  payments  for  "T)"  children  in  S.  1513,  the  Administration  walks  away 
from  the  federal  government's  commitment  to  assist  local  school  districts  impacted 
by  federal  activity.  NSBA  opposes  the  Administration's  proposal  and  urges  the  Com- 
mittee to  adopt  the  more  balanced  proposal  developed  by  NAFIS. 

E.  Educational  Technology. 

In  addition,  NSBA  urges  the  Committee  to  adopt  new  measures  to  provide  local 
school  districts  with  assistance  for  the  acquisition  and  installation  of  current  edu- 
cational technology.  In  Title  III,  S.  1513  makes  only  a  modest  commitment  to  invest- 
ing in  technology  research  and  development.  NSBA  believes  local  school  districts 
now  also  need  significant  direct  assistance  in  applying  technology  to  the  manage- 
ment and  instructional  challenges  of  school  reform.  NSBA  recommends  that  the 
Committee  incorporate  S.  1040,  the  Technology  Education  Assistance  Act  into  its 
ESEA  biU. 

V.  OTHER  GENERAL  POUCY  RECOMMENDATIONS 

A.  Increase  Federal  Investment 

Through  its  ability  to  set  authorized  funding  levels,  the  Committee  has  the  oppor- 
tunity in  this  reauthorization  to  make  education  a  major  priority  in  the  federal 
budget.  The  time  has  come  for  the  federal  government  to  become  a  full  partner  with 
states  and  localities  in  meeting  the  needs  of  our  children  and  youth  for  equity  and 
excellence  in  education.  The  challenge  of  global  economic  competition  and  the  recent 
enactment  of  aniitious  National  Education  Goals  make  increased  federal  invest- 
ment in  education  a  compelling  national  priority.  The  current  investment  of  only 
about  five  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  K-12  education— barely  one  percent  of  the  fed- 
eral budget — will  not  meet  the  challenges  of  the  21st  century.  Nor  will  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposal  for  a  one-time  ten  percent  increase  in  Chapter  1.  Our  rec- 
ommendations include  at  least  $4  billion  to  expand  Chapter  1  and  Chapter  2,  and 
$3  billion  more  for  new  or  expanded  categorical  programs  in  the  following  priority 
areas:  coordinated  education  support  services  for  at-risk  youth,  immigrant  edu- 
cation, urban  education,  rural  education,  and  educational  technology.  This  invest- 
ment would  be  in  step  with  the  first  year  of  the  Jeffords/Dodd  sense  of  the  Senate 
amendment  to  increase  the  share  of  the  federal  budget  for  education  by  one  percent 
for  the  next  ten  years. 

B.  Increase  Local  Flexibility 

Increased  flexibility  in  the  administration  and  funding  of  local  projects,  such  as 
the  expansion  of  Chapter  1  school-wide  project  eligibility  proposed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration, would  greatly  improve  the  effectiveness  of  federal  education  programs. 
NSBA  also  supports  further  efforts  to  consolidate  federal  grant  funding  at  the  local 
level,  including  the  Administration's  proposal  for  consolidated  grant  applications,  as 
long  as  children  in  need  are  being  served  as  intended  under  the  basic  categorical 
programs.  NSBA  opposes  consolidation  proposals  to  eliminate  the  original  line  item 
authorizations  for  major  categorical  programs  at  the  federal  level;  transfer  to  the 
state  level  the  authority  to  consolidate  locally  operated  federal  programs;  or  condi- 
tion locally  determined  consolidation  to  new  bureaucratic  procedures  or  regulations 
apart  from  universal  accounting  procedures. 

C.  Limit  Federal  Financing  of  State  Bureaucracy 

NSBA  is  concerned  that  the  federal  government  has  increasingly  become  the  pri- 
mary underwriter  of  state  education  agencies,  paying  for  activities  that  state  gov- 
ernments do  not  value  sufficiently  to  fund.  State  matching  funds  should  be  required 
if  federal  law  expands  state  level  activities. 

VI.  CONCLUSION 

This  reauthorization  of  ESEA  is  occurring  after  almost  thirty  years  of  positive  ex- 
perience with  large-scale  federal  assistance  for  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
While  ESEA  has  made  great  strides  in  compensating  for  the  unequal  education  op- 
portunities of  the  past,  it  now  faces  the  new  and  rigorous  economic  challenges  of 
the  future.  NSBA  urges  the  Committee  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  rec- 
ommendations in  this  testimony  for  improving,  updating,  and  expanding  the  federal 
role  in  education  to  prepare  our  school  children  for  the  21st  century. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify. 

[Additional  material  is  retained  in  the  files  of  the  committee.] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Winfred  Cottman 

Good  morning  Chairman  Pell,  Senator  Mikulski  and  distinguished  members  of  the 
Subcommittee.  My  name  is  Winfred  Cottman  and  I  am  the  program  director  for  the 
Dropout  Demonstration  Assistance  Program  of  the  Baltimore  City  Public  Schools.  I 
am  nonored  to  appear  today  before  this  prestigious  Subcommittee  to  testify  on  the 
reauthorization  of  the  School  Dropout  Demonstration  Assistance  Program. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  inform  this  distinguished  panel,  which  created  the  school 
dropout  program,  and  particularly  its  originator  and  author,  Senator  Pell,  that  this 
effort  has  helped  thousands  of  young  people  in  Baltimore  City  and  in  other  school 
districts  nationwide  to  complete  their  secondary  education  and  to  become  productive 
members  of  their  respective  communities. 

The  School  Dropout  Demonstration  Assistance  Act  as  originally  crafted  by  the 
Committee  recogmzed  that  over  one-third  of  the  nation's  dropouts  can  be  found  in 
approximately  one  percent  of  the  nation's  school  systems.  Therefore,  demonstrations 
of  effective  practices  in  school  dropout  prevention  and  dropout  reenroUment  in  just 
the  180  largest  school  systems  of  the  country  hold  the  promise  of  positively  impact- 
ing upon  a  enormous  segment  of  the  national  dropout  population.  Additionally,  from 
a  practical  perspective,  the  Committee  has  created  in  the  current  act  a  very  appro- 
priate competition, where  small  school  districts  do  not  compete  against  large  school 
systems  for  grant  awards.  School  systems  of  similar  size  and  with  similar  problems 
compete  against  their  own  counterparts  to  develop  and  implement  the  most  effective 
dropout  demonstration  programs. 

llie  Baltimore  City  Public  Schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  113,000  has  competed 
successfully  in  comf>etition  with  school  districts  of  a  like  size. 

There  are  seven  schools  in  Baltimore  City  currently  participating  in  our  program. 
We  have  found  that  potential  dropouts  in  our  system  can  be  identified  as  early  as 
the  third  grade.  By  having  a  schoowide  focus  on  prevention  and  early  intervention, 
on  improvement  of  classroom  practice,  on  constant,  curriculum-based  assessment  of 
students  and  of  the  program  itself,  can  yield  significant  benefits  for  children. 

Each  year  3  million  confident,  eager,  and  motivated  six  year  olds  enter  our  public 
school  system.  Somewhere  between  kindergarten  and  third  grade  many  students 
lose  that  confidence,  eagerness  and  motivation.  Research  proves  that  the  Success 
For  All  strategies  of  early  intervention  and  prevention  provides  the  way  to  meet  suc- 
cess. The  dropout  prevention  grant  provides  the  means  to  implement  that  success. 
With  the  following  components  in  place,  preschool  and  kindergarten,  8-week  assess- 
ments, family  support  teams,  and  in-school  facilitators,  learning  problems  are  imme- 
diately identified  and  intensely  remediated. 

Programs  like  Chapter  I  cannot  provide  the  same  type  of  comprehensive  services 
for  potential  dropouts.  'The  four  elementary  schools  currently  involved  in  our  pro- 
gram are  all  schoolwide  Chapter  I  sites  without  the  added  funds  provided  by  the 
School  Dropout  Demonstration  program,  none  of  the  support  services  (Early  Inter- 
vention, Family  Support,  Staff  Development,  books,  etc.)  could  be  provided  for  our 
students.  I  have  very  few  recommendations  for  this  Subcommittee  in  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  School  Dropout  Demonstration  Assistance  Act.  I  am  here  to  inform 
you  that  this  is  a  program  that  works  well  in  Baltimore  City  as  well  as  in  other 
communities,  based  on  data  shared  with  me  from  colleagues  in  the  field.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  state  that  I  am  surprised  and  somewhat  disheartened  that  the  Administra- 
tion did  not  include  this  program  in  its  reauthorization  proposal  to  Congress.  The 
school  dropout  problem  is,  sadly,  still  paramount  and  an  issue  that  impacts  of  all 
of  us.  Virtually  every  major  health  and  human  service  issue  can  point  to  our  drop- 
out rate  as  a  root  cause. 

The  recently  enacted  Goals  2000  legislation  recognizes  that  the  resolution  of  the 
dropout  problem  is  one  of  our  primary  national  education  goals.  We  are  not  even 
close  to  being  able  to  claim  victory.  In  fact,  in  the  short  run,  the  higher  standards 
and  more  rigorous  course  and  graduation  requirements  envisioned  in  Goals  2000 
may  well  increase  the  pressures  on  already  at-risk  young  people  and  actually  result 
in  an  increasing  number  of  school  dropouts.  With  this  in  mind,  dropout  prevention 
initiatives  will  become  more  critical  than  ever  before. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  fold  our  tents  and  retreat  from  the  only  Federal  govern- 
ment program  which  specifically  addresses  the  complex  reasons  why  children  drop- 
out of  school.  On  behalf  of  the  Baltimore  Citv  Public  Schools  and  our  national  asso- 
ciation, the  Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools,  I  strongly  recommend  that  the  Sub- 
committee reauthorize  the  School  Dropout  Demonstration  Assistance  Act,  and  main- 
tain or  even  expand  the  program's  operation  through  the  year  2000.  Please  do  not 
allow  this  school  dropout  program  to  vanish  from  its  very  visible  place  on  the  na- 
tional education  agenda,  as  a  distinct  title  and  focus  under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  If  that  becomes  the  case,  if  we  decide  to  lose  our  focus  and 
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technically  dropout  of  the  picture  ourselves,  the  numbers  of  dropouts  we  are  dealing 
with  at  present  will  escalate  to  a  point  where  this  crisis  will  become  a  national  dis- 
grace. 

Continue  to  give  us  the  support  to  deal  with  this  concern  while  we  stiU  have  a 
chance  to  save  our  youth. 

Thank  you. 


DROPOUT  DEMONSTRATION  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

FACT  SHEET 

There  are  200,000  people  in  Baltimore  City,  out  of  a  population  of  approximately 
700,000,  deemed  functionally  illiterate. 

The  definition  of  "functional  illiteracy"  is  constantly  changing,  with  high  school 
dropouts  at  the  hear  of  the  problem. 

It  is  projected  that  by  the  year  2000,  any  adult  without  some  college  or  at  least 
13  years  of  formal  education,  will  be  considered  functionally  illiterate. 

The  concept  of  a  so-called  high  school  dropout  is  not  necessarily  the  level  that 
most  threatens  our  way  of  life.  Rather,  the  level  at  which  an  adult  can  or  can  not 
function  in  this  society  is  what  we  must  be  concerned. 

Rather  than  decrease  our  services,  we  must  increase  our  reach  and  provide  basic 
skill  assistance  and  more  advanced  subject  matter,  plus  mentoring  ana  tutoring  re- 
sources, for  a  much  broader  segment  of  our  student  population. 

There  is  also  the  need  to  determine  whether  we  are  mandated  to  cut  off  the  age 
at  which  the  dropouts  are  not  longer  eligible  for  assistance. 

Dropouts,  or  so-called  illiterates,  comprise  our  prison  populations,  our  drug  cul- 
ture papulations,  our  armies  of  unemployed,  our  homeless  population — the  vast 
numbers  of  disenfranchised  Americans  programs  such  as  this  one  are  attempting  to 
reach. 

It  is  not  enough  to  merely  assist  dropouts.  We  must  understand  why  education 
failed  them.  We  must  understand  how  to  reach  them  with  knowledge  when  they  are 
appreciably  older  than  students  receiving  similar  instruction.  We  must  deal  with 
them  as  young  adults  in  all  likelihood  out  of  the  mainstream,  with  little  hope  of 
rejoining  it  in  any  constructive  fashion. 

We  simply  cannot  evolve  into  a  society  where  millions  of  its  numbers  are  place 
less  based  on  educational  limitations.  We  pay  the  price  in  myriad  of  ways  when  we 
allow  these  persons  not  only  to  drop  out  of  school,  but  out  of  society  as  well. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Shirl  E.  Gilbert 

Good  morning  Chairman  Pell  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee.  My  name  is 
Shirl  Gilbert  and  I  am  the  Superintendent  of  the  Indianapolis  Public  Schools.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  testify  today  before  this  distinguished  Subcommittee  on 
the  federal  Magnet  Schools  Assistance  Program,  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
grams in  this  reauthorization  bill  from  my  perspective. 

I  am  testifying  today  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools,  which 
is  composed  of  49  of  the  country  largest  urban  public  school  systems.  The  Council's 
members  serve  about  5.4  million  inner  city  youngsters,  or  about  13%  of  the  nation's 
total  elementary  and  secondary  school  enrollment.  Each  day  our  49  Great  City 
school  systems  educate  approximately  25%  of  the  nation's  poor  children,  36%  of  the 
nation's  limited-English  proficient  children,  37%  of  the  African-American  children, 
32%  of  the  Hispanic  chiloren,  and  22.2%  of  the  Asian-American  children.  Some  56% 
of  our  average  enrollment  is  eligible  for  the  free  lunch  program. 

Any  program  which  makes  a  positive  impact  on  inner  city  schools  provides  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  improvement  of  the  nation's  educational  system.  The 
Magnet  School  Assistance  Program  is  one  such  significant  initiative. 

Inis  program  is  the  last  remaining  federally -funded  remedy  to  directly  support 
school  aesegregation.  We  no  longer  have  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  the  Special 
Projects  Program,  the  Metropolitan  Projects  Program,  or  the  like,  which  provided 
nearly  $V4  billion  for  school  desegregation  a  decade  ago.  Consequently,  the  Magnet 
Schools  Program  is  important  both  substantively  and  symbolically  to  demonstrate 
the  continuing  commitment  of  the  Federal  government  to  school  desegregation. 

In  Indianapolis,  we  are  going  through  a  new  student  assignment  process  that  is 
part  of  our  district's  court  approved  school  desegregation  plan.  This  student  assign- 
ment process  which  we  call  the  Indianapolis  Public  Schools  Select  Schools  Plan  is 
a  controlled  choice  method  of  student  assignment  designed  to: 

1.  expand  parental  decision  making  and  allow  parents  to  be  more  substantially 
involved  in  the  selection  of  the  school  or  magnet  their  child  attends 
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2.  recouple  schools  to  the  communities  around  them,  and 

3.  improve  student  achievement  through  school  initiated  program  plan  develop- 
ment and  implementation. 

A  key  component  of  the  Indianapolis  Public  Schools  desegregation  plan  which  was 
first  implemented  in  1978,  are  magnet  schools  at  the  elementary,  middle,  and  high 
school  levels.  Currently,  we  operate  seven  magnet  school  programs  at  the  elemen- 
tary level,  six  magnet  school  programs  at  the  middle  school  level,  and  seven  magnet 
school  programs  at  the  high  school  level.  These  twenty  magnet  school  programs  over 
the  past  tnirteen  years  have  helped  to  strengthen  community  supplort  for  public 
education,  while  also  helping  to  maintain  racial  balance  at  each  magnet  school  site. 

Since  the  implementation  of  our  first  magnet  schools  in  1978,  our  school  district 
with  a  population  of  over  46,000  students  has  added  new  magnet  schools  which 
have  helped  reduce  racial  isolation  in  schools.  Magnet  programs  such  as  the  Key 
School  elementary  magnet,  based  on  Howard  Gardners  theory  of  multiple 
intelligences,  has  attracted  parents  to  its  downtown,  inner  city,  school  site.  Addition- 
ally magnet  schools  such  as  the  elementary  Cold  Spring  Academic  Academy  Magnet 
helped  to  reinforce  the  belief  that  parents  will  send  their  child  to  a  school  if  a  qual- 
ity educational  program  is  offered. 

But,  these  magnet  programs  do  not  come  cheap.  The  Indianapolis  Public  Schools 
was  able  to  implement  tne  aforementioned  magnets  and  also  add  or  modify  eight 
magnet  programs  with  funding  through  the  federal  Magnet  School  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. If  these  funds  had  not  been  available,  it  would  not  have  been  financially  pos- 
sible for  our  district  to  support  the  costly  venture  of  starting  new  magnets  or  mak- 
ing modifications  to  existing  magnet  programs. 

Although  funding  through  the  Magnet  Schools  Assistance  Program  was  instru- 
mental to  our  magnet  growth,  financially  our  district  continues  to  allocate  substan- 
tial district  fiinds  in  costly  areas  such  as  salaries,  fringe  benefits,  transportation, 
remodeling,  recruiting,  etc.  for  magnets.  We,  as  an  urban  school  district  have  had 
no  additional  financial  support  from  the  state  level  for  magnet  schools.  The  State 
recognizes  many  of  our  magnet  schools  as  "Model"  Schools.  However,  State  policy 
makers  have  not  seen  fit  to  provide  funding  to  support  these  initiatives.  We,  there- 
fore, need  to  continue  a  strong  federal  financial  presence  in  magnet  school  assist- 
ance. 

The  Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools  has  been  one  of  the  staunchest  supporters 
of  President  Clinton's  ESEA  Reauthorization  proposals.  We  have  lauded  its  tone, 
themes  and  focus.  We  welcome  its  emphases  on  increasing  academic  performance, 
targeting  of  funding  on  those  most  in  need,  and  enhancing  accountability.  In  that 
spirit,  the  Council  continues  to  express  some  observations  and  suggestions  for 
strengthening  the  bill,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  the  Magnet  Schools  Program. 

The  current  Magnet  Schools  Program  is  one  of  the  most  popular  programs  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education.  For  every  two  year  funding  cycle  the  Department  re- 
ceives hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  school  district  applications  which  exceed  the 
approximately  $  110  million  program  appropriation.  The  program  not  only  fosters 
school  desegregation,  but  does  so  in  an  educational  context  which  gamers  support 
from  virtually  all  segments  of  the  community.  While  the  program  and  the  magnet 
school  concept  is  not  a  panacea,  it  does  provide  one  very  solid  tool  for  facilitating 
both  desegregation  and  academic  improvement. 

Therefore,  my  Great  City  colleagues  and  I  are  somewhat  puzzled  at  the  substan- 
tial changes  which  the  Department  of  Education  has  requested  in  this  solid  pro- 
gram. We  are  equally  puzzled  at  the  origin  of  the  proposed  findings  upon  which 
those  recommended  changes  apparently  are  based.  The  proposed  changes  go  to  the 
heart  of  this  competitive  grant  program,  since  at  the  pragmatic  level  it  is  the  cona- 
petitive  review  points  and  priorities  which  determine  whether  a  school  district  is 
funded  or  not.  While  the  Council  supports  extending  a  priority  to  desegregation 
plans  which  are  costly  and  difficult  to  implement,  th«  remaining  priorities  in  section 
5108  of  the  Department  of  Education's  proposal  are  new  and  unnecessary  in  our 
opinion.  The  Department  is  recommending  to  fix  a  program  which  is  not  broken! 

There  are  multiple  valid  criteria  for  selection  of  students  to  attend  magnet  pro- 
grams, and  we  cannot  understand  why  education  by  lottery  is  the  only,  one  afforded 
a  special  priority.  Further,  conditioning  funding  priority  on  comprehensive  plans  in- 
volving housing  desegregation  and  community  renewal  takes  the  program  design 
out  of  the  educational  arena  into  political  areas  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  our 
schools  and  their  policy  makers.  The  Department  also  recommends  additional  prior- 
ity points  for  innovation,  while  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  new,  does  not  nec- 
essarily ensure  better.  It  seems  more  appropriate  to  limit  the  proliferation  of  addi- 
tional priority  considerations,  and  allow  the  best  and  most  promising  magnet  school 
project  proposals  to  compete  openly  in  order  to  demonstrate  their  educational  and 
desegregation?relate?  impact.  Additionally,  let  me  forthrightly  say  that  the  proposed 
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matching  share  of  up  to  30%  of  program  costs  is  veiy  problematic  for  our  finan- 
cially-strapped city  schools — there  is  no  reason  to  add  a  matching  requirement  to 
current  law. 

Other  areas  in  which  interpretations  have  left  educators  uncertain  in  designing 
their  magnet  school  applications  have  not  been  addressed  or  clarified  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education's  proposal.  Support  for  paraprofessionals  has  been  an  uncertain 
area.  In  particular  programs,  non-certified  personnel  often  have  very  important 
roles.  Nurses  or  health  care  technicians  could  be  excluded  from  funding  in  an  allied 
health  professions  magnet  under  the  proposed  use  of  funds,  as  could  a  retired  CEO 
in  a  business  magnet  program,  or  an  artist  in  a  creative  arts  magnet  project.  The 
use  of  consultants  appears  to  be  prohibited  in  program  applications,  which  seems 
to  suggest  that  educators  don't  need  any  outside  expert  assistance  or  are  unable  to 
determine  how  to  secure  the  best  available  assistance  in  the  implementation  of  our 
program.  Finally,  the  grant  amount  limitation  in  section  5110(d)  is  being  inter- 
preted as  unchanged  from  current  law,  but  the  term  grant  cycle  remains  undefined 
and,  therefore,  a  concern. 

In  summary,  the  Federal  government  has  been  the  primary  force  in  the  desegre- 
gation of  the  American  education  system.  It  continues  to  be  the  right  thing  to  do, 
as  well  as  continues  to  be  a  very  costly  endeavor.  The  financial  assistance  provided 
by  the  Federal  government  under  the  Magnet  School  Program  is  modest  in  compari- 
son, but  nonetheless  important  in  impact  and  tone.  The  program  has  worked  well 
since  its  authorization  in  1984.  The  program  does  not  need  the  multiple  revisions 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  Education,  which  may  turn  the  program  in  di- 
rections which  cannot  be  entirely  anticipated  by  reading  their  proposed  language. 
Certainly  many  of  the  Great  Cities  will  not  be  able  to  continue  to  participate  in  me 
program  under  the  proposed  priorities.  The  Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools,  there- 
fore, recommends  only  minor  interpretational  clarifications  in  the  reauthorization 
which  wUl  serve  to  strengthen  funded  programs  rather  than  redirect  their  efforts. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Kenji  Hakuta 

It  is  an  honor  to  appear  before  this  subcommittee  to  testify  about  how  E.S.EA 
can  be  improved  on  benalf  of  students  who  come  to  school  with  limited  proficiency 
in  English.  I  come  here  as  a  Professor  of  Education  at  Stanford  University,  now 
with  a  record  of  21  years  as  a  researcher  on  the  development  of  bilingual  children 
and  their  schools.  I  also  come  here  as  the  Chair  of  a  independent  group  of  22  indi- 
viduals, collectively  known  as  the  Stanford  Working  Group  on  Federal  Education 
Programs  for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students. 

Let  me  begin  by  congratulating  you  on  the  successful  passage  of  Goals  2000.  (I 
note  with  great  pleasure  that  foreign  language  has  been  included  as  one  of  the  con- 
tent areasj  I  believe  that  Goals  2000  provides  a  guiding  framework  for  the  task  in 
front  of  us — E.S.EA — and  raises  the  stakes  for  ensuring  that  L.E.P.  students  are 
fullv  included  as  beneficiaries  to  the  new  paradigm  of  what  we  have  come  to  know 
as   systemic  reform." 

Now,  let  me  turn  to  the  Stanford  Working  Group.  The  Working  Group,  through 
our  cumulative  and  collective  experiences,  embodies  just  about  aU  aspects  of  eou- 
cation.  To  understand  the  existing  conditions  and  the  obstacles  to  reform  that 
confront  L.E.P.  students,  we  drew  on  our  experiences  as  master  teachers,  teacher 
educators,  local,  state  and  federal  education  administrators,  advocates  and  research- 
ers, while  consulting  widely  with  other  knowledgeable  individuals  and  data  sources. 
The  resulting  synthesis  and  recommendations  are  contained  in  our  report.  Blueprint 
for  the  Second  Generation,  which  was  released  last  summer. 

We  have  been  guided  by  two  overarching  principles  for  our  analyses  and  rec- 
ommendations: 

Principle  1.  Language-minority  students  must  be  provided  with  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  the  same  challenging  content  and  high-level  skills  that  school  reform 
movements  advocate  for  all  students. 

Principle  2.  Proficiency  in  two  or  more  languages  should  he  promoted  for  all 
American  students. 

These  principles  represent  a  marked  departure  from  common  practice.  Currently, 
the  educational  opportunities  and  outcomes  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  approxi- 
mately 3.3  million  L.E.P.  students  in  the  United  States  are  not  good.  Languishing 
in  school  programs  with  low  academic  expectations  and  lack  of  attention  to  higher 
order  learning,  may  language-minority  students  are  behind  their  peers  in  content 
areas  at  a  time  when  performance  standards  are  being  raised  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. This  situation  is  exacerbated  by  a  single-minded  focus  on  teaching  English  as 
auickly  as  possible,  which  has  served  as  a  distraction  from  the  need  to  focus  on  the 
delivery  of  academic  content.  And  finally,  most  bilingual  programs  do  not  offer  stu- 
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dents  the  opportunity  to  fully  develop  their  capacity  in  two  languages  at  a  time 
when  the  nation  critically  needs  a  multilingual  work  force. 

Our  review  of  the  legislative  and  programmatic  records  of  Chapter  1  and  Title 
Vn,  while  clearly  noting  the  contributions  of  these  efTorts,  indicated  areas  of  great 
concern.  At  a  general  level,  a  mindset  persists  that  views  L.E.P.  students'  languages 
and  cultures  as  obstacles  to  achievement — as  academic  deficits — rather  than  as  po- 
tential strengths  to  buUd  upon.  This  mindset  permeates  legislation,  policy,  planning, 
and  practice  despite  strong  evidence  from  educational  research  and  practice  that  it 
is  wrong. 

Now,  let  me  be  more  specific  level  and  speak  with  respect  to  E.S.EA  The  key  is 
to  overcome  the  current  fragmentation  of  educational  services  for  L.E.P.  students. 

With  respect  to  Chapter  1,  it  is  critical  to  ensure  that  L.E.P.  students  have  in- 
creased access  to  Chapter  1  programs.  We  propose  targeting  funds  to  high  jwverty 
schools  or  districts,  requiring  that  all  eligible  L.E.P.  students  be  equitably  selected 
for  Chapter  1  services,  and  ensuring  that  instruction,  materials  and  opportunities 
for  parentaJ  participation  are  adapted  to  the  unique  needs  of  L.E.P.  students.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  critical  to  establish  accountability  for  the  needs  of  L.E.P.  students 
even  while  they  are  exempted  from  the  assessment  requirements  due  to  the  unavail- 
ability of  appropriate  tests.  Otherwise,  we  simply  will  not  know  how  well  these  stu- 
dents are  being  served. 

With  respect  to  Title  VII,  the  key  issues  are  how  best  to  invest  the  scarce  funds 
to  g^ide  and  leverage  systemwide  reform  to  give  L.E.P.  students  access  to  a  chal- 
lenging education  and  how  to  maintain  a  focus  on  billngualism  as  a  national  and 
local  resource.  We  reconmiend  that  states  play  a  more  responsible  role  in  Title  VII 
projects,  and  that  they  be  within  the  framework  of  the  State  plan  with  Chapter  1, 
migrant  education,  and  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  efforts. 

The  details  of  our  recommendations  are  contained  in  the  full  report,  which  I  re- 
spectfully submit  for  the  record. 

In  closing,  let  me  suggest  four  key  points  that  I  hope  will  guide  the  reauthoriza- 
tion process. 

First,  E.S.EA.  funds  are  scarce  funds.  They  must  be  invested  wisely,  in  ways  that 
build  the  capacity  of  local  and  state  systems  to  address  the  needs  of  the  students 
intended  to  be  served  by  these  programs. 

Second,  the  movement  to  raise  standards  for  all  students  must  really  mean  aU 
students.  L.E.P.  children  are  a  growing  proportion  of  the  U.S.  student  population; 
we  can  and  should  draw  upon  our  collective  know-how  to  ensure  their  full  inclusion 
in  reform  efforts. 

Third,  we  have  been  trapped  in  the  past  in  a  endless  and  often  fruitless  debate 
over  the  best  language  of  instruction.  I  hope  that  this  reauthorization  can  rise  above 
this  tired  issue,  so  that  we  can  turn  our  attention  to  more  substantive  problems — 
how  to  provide  language  minority  students  with  a  equal  opportunity  to  learn  chal- 
lenging content  and  high  level  skills. 

And  finally,  please  allow  me  to  underscore  the  fact  that  L.E.P.  students  represent 
our  best  hope  for  high  level  national  competence  in  foreign  laguages — these  include 
not  just  Spanish,  but  may  languages  that  are  so  critical  for  us  to  have  in  our  na- 
tional repertoire,  yet  are  so  difficult  for  native  speakers  of  English  to  learn.  Let's 
not  waste  the  opportunities  that  the  native  speakers  of  all  these  languages  bring 
to  this  country. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Judy  M.  Thorne 

Chairman  Pell,  thank  you  and  the  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Arts  and  Humanities  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  about  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  more  specifically  about  the 
Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Act  state  and  local  programs.  I  am  Dr.  Judy 
Thome,  of  the  Research  Triangle  Institute  in  Durham,  North  Carolina.  For  the  past 
five  years  I  have  been  directing  studies  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  of 
state  and  local  programs  funded  under  DFSCA.  Our  first  project  was  a  descriptive 
study  of  the  initial  implementation  of  DFSCA  from  1987-1989.  In  faU  1990,  we 
began  a  five-year  study  of  the  outcomes  of  state  and  local  DFSCA  programs.  The 
broad  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  answer  two  questions:  (1)  Do  prevention  programs 
for  children  and  youth  make  a  difference?  anci  (2)  What  are  the  strategies  for  drug 
prevention  that  are  most  successful,  under  what  conditions,  and  for  which  youth? 
Although  the  study  is  not  yet  completed,  we  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  preven- 
tion programs  and  their  potential  for  effectiveness. 
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SUMMARY  OF  KEY  POINTS 

As  an  overview  of  my  remarks,  I  present  the  following  summary  of  key  points: 

First,  as  of  1991,  nearly  all  school  districts  in  the  nation  are  participating  in 
DFSCA  and  providing  prevention  and  drug  education  to  their  students.  Many  dis- 
tricts have  developed  comprehensive  approaches  to  prevention,  including  general 
Prevention  activities  for  all  students  and  targeted  support  services  for  high-risk  stu- 
ents,  and  are  becomming  mature  enough  to  be  accountable  for  making  progress  to- 
ward their  goals.  Many  schools  have  given  much  consideration  to  reducing  conflict 
and  violence  among  their  students.  Most  would  see  the  incorporation  of  violence  pre- 
vention into  their  programs  as  a  natural  next  step. 

Second,  Governors'  programs  are  providing  hign-quality  services  and  are  reaching 
youth  that  the  schools  have  not  reacned  or  perhaps  cannot  reach. 

Third,  interventions  for  high-risk  youth  need  to  be  intensive  and  extensive  if  they 
are  to  succeed  in  achieving  positive  outcomes.  "Quick  fixes"  do  not  ameliorate  the 
problems  faced  by  youth  or  provide  them  with  skills  needed  to  make  healthy  deci- 
sions. 

Fourth,  both  school  and  community-based  programs  need  continued  funding  to 
maintain  their  progress  toward  the  goal  of  safe  and  drug-free  environments  for  our 
nation's  youth. 

Finally,  evaluation  of  prevention  programs  is  difficult  but  can  be  done.  It  is  dif- 
ficult because  there  are  complex  factors  beyond  the  realm  of  the  programs  that  in- 
fluence behaviors  about  drugs  and  because  the  outcome  measures  depend  heavily 
on  self  reports  of  behaviors  and  attitudes.  Not  every  program  should  be  reauired  to 
conduct  extensive  evaluations,  but  programs  should  nave  measurable  ^als  and  a 
means  to  chart  their  progress  toward  the  goals.  Some  targeted  evaluations  should 
be  done  as  well  as  a  national  impact  study. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  some  of  the  things  we  have  been  learning  about  the 
DFSCA  programs,  starting  with  the  Governors'  programs  and  going  on  to  the  pro- 
grams operated  by  state  and  local  education  agencies. 

Our  study  of  projects  supported  by  Governors'  DFSCA  funds  in  10  states  across 
the  country  had  two  main  components.  The  first  was  investigation  of  state  roles  and 
activities  relative  to  the  Governors'  DFSCA  funds  for  high-risk  youth  (HRY).  Be- 
cause we  were  interested  in  how  the  projects  selected  fit  into  a  state's  prevention 
efforts  and  in  state  influences  on  local  project  operations  and  effects,  we  also  re- 
viewed state-level  priorities  and  procedures  for  selecting  and  working  with  the  local 
HRY  projects.  Among  the  factors  of  interest  at  the  state  level  were  a  state's  criteria 
or  guidelines  for  awarding  Governor's  funds  to  local  projects,  methods  for  selecting 
grantees,  and  whether  the  program  had  conducted  an  evaluation. 

The  second  component  of  the  Governors'  study  was  visits  to  community-based 

{>rojects  that  had  been  nominated  by  state  officials  responsible  for  Governors'  HRY 
unds  as  effective  or  promising  based  on  formal  evaluations  or  other  types  of  docu- 
mentation. From  the  nominated  projects,  we  selected  a  total  of  25  that  reflected  di- 
versity in  types  of  high-risk  youth  targeted  for  services,  project  service  designs,  and 
locale. 

THE  STATE  CONTEXT  FOR  HRY  PROJECTS 

Preliminary  findings  that  emerge  from  analysis  of  our  state-level  interviews  and 
document  review  include  the  following: 

Local  projects  need  a  critical  mass  of  funding  to  increase  their  likelihood  of  having 
positive  impacts  on  the  substance  use/abuse  behavior  of  high-risk  youth.  Most 
projects  are  dealing  with  youth  who  have  extremely  difficult  problems;  distributing 
small  amounts  of  lunding  to  large  numbers  of  grantees  does  not  provide  the  con- 
centration of  funds  necessary  for  projects  to  make  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  these 
youth. 

In  most  states  we  visited.  Governors'  programs  provide  services  to  youth  who  are 
not  reached,  or  reachable,  by  school  systems.  This  pattern  has  developed  because 
their  target  youth  are  not  available  to  schools  or  because  the  services  they  provide 
are  not  compatible  with  the  structure  and  mission  of  schools. 

Governors'  programs  can  accomplish  more  if  they  provide  multiyear  funding  to 
projects,  so  long  as  recipients  demonstrate  appropriate  services  and  outcomes. 

According  to  most  oi  the  state-level  officials  interviewed  during  the  study,  the 
amount  of  funds  available  through  the  Governors'  allocation  for  HRY  awards  is 
modest,  given  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  of  substance  use  and  abuse  among 
high-risk  youth  and  the  exacerbation  of  that  problem  by  such  related  issues  as  gang 
violence,  crime,  and  lack  of  alternatives  for  youth  without  adequate  academic  or  vo- 
cational skills.  In  the  states  we  visited,  total  state  allocations  for  the  Governors' 
HRY  awards  ranged  from  nearly  $5  million  to  less  than  $200,000  per  state.  One  of 
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the  key  challenges  states  have  faced  is  developing  strategies,  such  as  coordination 
with  other  funding  sources  or  local  matching  requirements,  that  will  "stretch"  these 
funds  as  far  as  possible  toward  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  DFSCA  while  at  the 
same  time  accommodating  the  state's  priorities  and  political  realities. 

In  the  first  few  years  of  DFSCA,  most  states  made  large  numbers  of  relatively 
small  awards  for  HRY  projects.  Over  time,  many  states  have  begun  to  concentrate 
funds  through  award  of  larger,  multiyear  grants,  including  some  demonstration 
projects  to  test  innovative  strategies  for  addressing  particular  problems.  Overall, 
seven  of  the  10  states  we  visited  have  come  to  recognize  that  the  complexity  of  the 
problems  addressed  dictates  more  concentrated  funding  if  measurable  outcomes  are 
to  occur,  while  four  states  place  no  Umit  on  the  number  of  years  an  individual 
project  can  receive  funding. 

In  most  of  the  states  we  visited,  the  Governors'  local  projects  are  providing  serv- 
ices for  high-risk  youth  that  are  properly  located  in  the  community  rather  than  in 
the  schools.While  most  of  the  states  stress  coordination  and  collaboration  between 
community-based  providers  and  local  schools,  it  would  be  difficult  for  schools  to  de- 
liver all  of  the  services  provided  with  HRY  funds  for  several  reasons.  First,  targeted 
groups  may  be  alienated  from,  or  for  other  reasons  unavailable  to,  schools.  Such  is 
the  case  with  projects  that  target  dropouts.  In  another  example,  the  projects  that 
serve  adjudicated  youth  work  closely  with  the  schools  to  make  attendance  a  condi- 
tion of  project  participation.  These  projects  are  also  implementing  parent  groups  on 
weekends,  extensive  involvement  with  other  community  resources  such  as  mental 
health,  and  other  activities  that  would  seem  more  easily  implemented  in  the  com- 
munity. 

In  other  instances,  the  services  needed  are  not  easily  implemented  in  a  school 
structure.  For  example,  projects  that  provide  prevention  services  in  the  context  of 
temporary  shelter  or  longer  term  residential  services  to  youth  experiencing  neglect 
or  abuse  in  their  homes  require  staff  and  other  resources  that  may  not  be  readily 
available  throu^  schools  or  districts.  Some  such  projects  we  visited  have  to  make 
arrangements  to  obtain  foster  care  status  for  youth  they  serve,  which  involves  fairly 
intensive  coordination  with  other  community  resources  as  well. 

Analogous  to  the  need  for  "critical  mass"  funding  is  the  perception  in  some  of  the 
states  we  visited  that  achievement  of  measurable  outcomes  is  a  lengthy  undertak- 
ing: for  projects  targeting  individuals,  the  effort  is  likely  to  take  several  years,  and 
for  those  targeting  community  mores,  it  is  likely  to  take  much  longer.  For  this  rea- 
son, some  states  have  elected  to  implement  a  policy  of  multiyear  funding  for  projects 
that  can  demonstrate  acceptable  progress  toward  goals.  In  one  state,  for  example, 
an  interagency  task  force  makes  initial  grant  awards  to  projects.  If  performance 
warrants  continued  funding,  the  task  force  transfers  long-term  administrative  re- 
sponsibility for  the  project  to  the  most  appropriate  individual  agency  (e.g.,  social 
services,  substance  abuse)  represented  on  the  task  force. 

While  most  states  encourage  projects  to  obtain  funding  from  other  sources  in  addi- 
tion to  HRY  support,  at  the  same  time  they  recognize  that  a  "seed  money"  strategy 
may  not  work.That  is,  in  many  instances  local  service  delivery  projects  are  simply 
not  able  to  generate  other  sources  of  stable  funding  at  the  end  of  a  one  or  three- 
year  period.  Hence,  if  these  projects  are  to  continue  to  meet  their  goals  for  individ- 
uals (or  communities),  funding  must  be  available  over  a  longer  period. 

In  sum,  the  issue  appears  to  be  whether  states  view  the  HRY  funds  as  devel- 
opmental, targeted  to  problems  that  are  amenable  to  solution  once  a  design  is  in 
place,  or  as  ongoing,  with  a  continuous  "stream"  of  high-risk  youth  needing  preven- 
tion and  early  intervention  services  to  facilitate  their  development  into  healthy,  pro- 
ductive members  of  society.  Severalof  the  states  we  visited  started  out  funding  "de- 
velopmental" projects  (e.g.,  community  mobilization)  but  have,  as  thev  gained  expe- 
rience with  DFSCA,  moved  toward  longer  term  support  to  address  relatively  intrac- 
table problems.  This  trend  suggests  that  states  are  recognizing  the  need  for  a  stable 
source  of  fiinds  to  address  the  needs  of  high-risk  youth  and  have  become  convinced 
that  the  Governors'  DFSCA  funds  are  one  of  the  few  available  sources  of  such  sup- 
port. 

WHAT  WORKS  IN  PREVENTION  AND  EARLY  INTERVENTION  FOR  KIEH-KISK  YOUTH 

Preliminaiy  findings  regarding  what  works  for  high-risk  youth  based  on  our  visits 
to  25  projects  include  the  following: 

Interventions  need  to  be  intensive  and  extensive  if  they  are  to  succeed  in  achiev- 
ing positive  outcomes.  "Quick  fixes"  do  not  ameliorate  the  problems  faced  by  youth 
or  provide  them  with  skills  needed  to  make  healthy  decisions. 
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Projects  that  focus  their  services  on  particular  target  groups  (e.g.,  pregnant  or 
parenting  teens,  minority  youth)  seem  effective  in  making  a  oifference  for  partici- 
pants. 

Many  of  the  projects  we  visited  provide  "safe  havens"  for  high-risk  youth,  on  the 
notion  that  getting  them  out  of  risky  environments  will  facilitate  the  overall  effec- 
tiveness of  prevention  and  intervention  services. 

An  emphasis  on  viable  parental  involvement  appears  to  increase  the  overall  effec- 
tiveness of  project  services,  particularly  in  projects  for  adjudicated  youth  and  young 
children. 

To  ensure  that  youth  with  multidimensional  problems  receive  services  they  need, 
projects  need  to  develop  collaborative  relationships  with  schools  and  other  conunu- 
nity  services. 

Projects  for  high-risk  youth  need  to  go  where  the  youth  are. 

Many  of  the  youth  targeted  for  services  by  the  25  projects  we  visited  are  adoles- 
cents who  have  experienced  years  of  school  failure,  family  or  personal  problems,  and 
other  issues  that  have  increased  their  risk  of  substance  use  or  abuse.  Further,  most 
are  characterized  by  multiple  risk  factors  (e.g.,  pregnancy  or  motherhood  combined 
with  a  history  of  neglect  or  abuse,  substance-abusing  parents,  and  dropping  out  of 
school).  Recognizing  the  multidimensional  problems  of  such  youth,  projects  have  de- 
veloped service  designs  whose  intent  is  to  tackle  the  range  of  problems,  either 
through  direct  services  or  through  referral  to  appropriate  community  resources. 

For  example,  The  Center  for  Adolescent  Parents  (T.C.A.P.)  in  Tucson,  Arizona, 
serves  pregnant  or  parenting  teens  from  age  16  to  19,  who  have  dropped  out  of 
school  and  lack  academic,  vocational,  and  life  skills.  Youth  attend  the  project  from 
8  am.  to  2  p.m.  four  days  a  week;  average  duration  is  seven  months.  The  project 
provides  child  care  and  parenting  training,  GED  preparation  and  adult  basic  edu- 
cation, substance  use/abuse  prevention  and  intervention  services,  goal  setting  and 
life  skills  instruction,  vocational  assessment  and  training  in  home  maintenance  and 
repair,  employability  development,  counseling,  and  referral  to  needed  services  (hous- 
ing, food  stamps,  medical  care).  The  project  also  pays  transportation  and  meals  for 
p^icipants  and  their  children.  In  a  sense,  the  project  is  filling  the  roles  of  school 
and  family  for  participants,  attempting  to  provide  tne  supports  necessary  for  these 
young  women  to  develop  healthy  lifestyles  and  decisionmaKing  skills  that  wiU  facili- 
tate tneir  entry  into  good  jobs  or  postsecondary  trainingthat  will  in  turn  help  them 
become  responsible  for  themselves  and  their  children.  This  project  has  experienced 
considerable  success,  in  terms  of  participant  outcomes,  but  the  multiservice  design 
is  relatively  expensive,  with  some  participants  requiring  as  long  as  one  and  one-half 
to  two  years  of  services.  Further,  tne  need  is  considerably  greater  than  the  project's 
resources;  the  director  commented  that  the  waiting  list  for  the  project's  20  slots  has 
over  80  persons  on  it,  and  the  demand  for  services  is  increasing  over  time.  The  chal- 
lenges faced  by  this  and  other  projects  serving  high-risk  youth  are  to  identify  the 
necess£iiy  long-term  resources  and  to  develop  effective  community  linkages  that  will 
enable  the  project  to  address  the  substance  use/abuse  issues  of  participants  within 
the  framework  of  multiple  service  needs. 

A  number  of  the  projects  we  visited  target  particular  "subgroups"  of  high-risk 
youth.  T.CA.P.  is  a  good  example  of  projects  tnat  target  pregnant  and  parenting 
teens,  as  are  the  Women's  Action  Alliance  in  New  York  City,  and  the  Healthy  In- 
fant/Ciapable  Adolescent  Project  in  Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  Other  specific  groups  tar- 
geted by  projects  we  visited  include  adjudicated  youth,  racial  or  ethnic  minorities 
including  Hmong  youth.  Native  Americans,  African-Americans,  and  Appalachian 
youth  living  in  inner  cities.  The  projects  for  Hmong  and  Native  American  youth 
have  implemented  culturally  relevant  activities  as  a  vehicle  for  substance  use/abuse 
prevention.  As  noted  by  the  director  of  Earn  Your  Feather  in  rural  North  Carolina, 
the  effectiveness  of  culturally  relevant  activities  is  apparent  in  the  high  level  of 
youth  participation  in  and  community  support  of  the  project.  Similarly,  the  Hmong 
Youth  Pride  project  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  has  been  aole  to  attract  and  keep  volun- 
teers for  its  mentor  program  as  well  as  experiencing  considerable  popularity  with 
the  youth  targeted  for  services.  The  advantage  of  projects  such  as  these  is  their  abil- 
ity to  focus  resources  on  identifying  and  responding  to  the  specific  needs  of  groups 
that  have  similar  interests  and  needs,  using  those  similarities  as  a  vehicle  to  attack 
the  problem  of  substance  use  and  abuse. 

Many  of  the  projects  we  visited  articulated  the  importance  of  providing  a  "safe 
haven  for  high-risk  youth,  creating  a  place  and  an  atmosphere  in  which  youth  are 
protected,  at  least  temporarily,  from  tne  risks  that  characterize  their  normal  sur- 
roundings. Staff  of  many  of  these  projects  noted  that  such  safety  substantially  facili- 
tates the  overall  effectiveness  of  prevention  and  intervention  services.  Projects 
whose  conscious  intent  is  to  provide  this  type  of  situation  for  their  participants 
range  widely  along  most  dimensions.  California's  Friday  Night  Live  projects,  for  ex- 
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ample,  involve  establishment  of  youth  centers  where  kids  can  "hang  out"  in  a  drug- 
free  environment,  have  dances,  shoot  pool,  and  generally  not  have  to  worry  about 
drugs,  crime,  and  violence.  Arizona's  Phoenix  Youth  at  Risk  takes  participants  out 
of  their  environment  to  a  week's  outdoor  residential  course,  intended  to  begin  a 
long-term  process  of  inculcating  responsibility  and  self-eflicacy  in  youth  whose  lives 
have  been  characterized  by  personal  and  social  dysfunction.  The  project  follows  this 
experience  up  with  activities  at  the  Phoenix  center  as  well  as  with  an  intensive 
mentoring  program  whose  intent  is  to  provide  role  models  and  supports  that  will 
facilitate  the  project's  prevention  intent. 

Many  of  the  projects  we  visited  place  formal  emphasis  on  parent  involvement  in 
prevention  and  other  services  of  the  project.  In  particular,  the  projects  for  adju- 
dicated youth,such  as  the  Comprehensive  Awareness  Program  (CAP)  in  LaGrange, 
Georgia,  and  the  Essex  County  Juvenile  Diversion  F*rogram  in  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts, require  parents  to  participate  in  parenting  education  classes,  group  counsel- 
ing, and  other  activities  as  a  condition  of  the  youth's  eligibility.  Given  the  benefits 
to  youth  participants  of  these  projects  (successful  completion  means  removal  of  their 
cases  from  court  records),  the  requirement  of  parental  involvement  as  one  means 
of  prevention  and  intervention  provides  substantial  leverage.  Evidence  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  approach  includes  CfAPs  finding  that  participation  reduced  the  number 
of  assignments  to  the  regional  detention  center,  and  relatively  few  participants  be- 
came repeat  offenders. 

Other  projects  that  require  family  involvement  are  those  involving  young  children. 
Vidas  de  Valor  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  for  example,  provides  prevention  education  to 
preschool  children  living  in  a  community  characterized  by  substantial  crime,  pov- 
erty, and  gang  activity.  This  intensive  project  requires  that  parents  participate  in 
workshops  and  forums,  along  with  home  visits,  all  of  which  intend  to  develop 
parenting  skills  and  reduce  the  incidence  of  substance  use  and  abuse  in  the  home. 

While  many  of  the  projects  we  visited  are  serving  youth  who  are  no  longer  in 
school,  a  substantial  numoer  work  with  youth  who  are  still  in  school  or  whom  the 
project  staff  are  trying  to  return  to  school.  Nearly  all  projects  have  developed  formal 
coordination  with  local  schools,  along  with  other  local  services,  in  their  attempts  to 
ensure  the  availability  of  a  range  of  services  needed  by  high-risk  youth.  Some,  such 
as  the  projects  for  adjudicated  youth,  require  school  attendance  as  a  condition  of 
participation.  Others,  like  Attention  Homes  in  Cheyenne,  require  attendance  and  ac- 
ceptable performance  at  school  as  a  condition  of  privileges  for  residents,  such  as  al- 
lowance or  permission  to  have  a  part-time  job.  In  addition  to  the  schools,  most 
projects  have  established  linkages  with  other  community  resources,  including  health 
ana  mental  health  services  and  housing,  to  meet  needs  of  participants  that  are 
thought  to  be  critical  to  reducing  substance  use/abuse  problems.  The  lesson  here  is 
that  most  of  these  projects'  participants  experience  multiple,  interrelated  service 
needs,  and  the  effectiveness  of  substance  use/abuse  prevention  and  early  interven- 
tion is  largely  dependent  on  meeting  these  needs.  Given  limitations  in  resources,  ef- 
fective conununity  linkages  to  needed  services  are  the  only  strategy  for  maximizing 
the  likelihood  that  the  prevention  components  of  the  projects  will  be  effective. 

Finally,  projects  need  to  go  where  the  kids  are.  A  good  example  is  Boston's 
Streetworker  project,  which  targets  youth  who  are  not  in  school  and,  given  their 
personal  circumstances,  are  not  likely  to  seek  services  in  the  community.  This 
project  assigns  staff  to  neighborhoods  where  young  people  spend  time  (street  cor- 
ners, arcades,  playgrounds).  They  provide  crisis  intervention,  identification  and  re- 
ferral to  needed  services  including  treatment  and  prevention,  and  alternative  activi- 
ties (e.g.,  seminars,  trips).  In  most  neighborhoods  streetworkers  mediate  disputes 
among  rival  gangs  in  their  attempts  to  reach  youth. 

Other  projects  that  take  services  to  kids  include  inner  city  Los  Angeles,  the  site 
of  a  gang  reduction/prevention  project,  and  lower  East  Side  Manhattan,  where  the 
Women's  Alliance  provides  myriad  services  to  adolescent  mothers  and  their  children. 

THE  STATE  CONTEXT  FX)R  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  PREVENTION  PROGRAMS 

If  the  Governors'  DFSCA  program  can  be  viewed  as  one  branch  of  the  Drug-Free 
Schools  and  Communities  Act,  then  the  prevention  programs  of  the  state  and  local 
education  agencies  form  another,  larger  branch. 

In  1989  as  many  as  22  percent  of  the  country's  school  districts  were  not  yet  par- 
ticipating in  DFSCA.  Largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  state  education  agencies  to 
assist  the  districts  in  joinmg  consortia  for  prevention  programs  or  getting  them  in- 
volved in  other  ways,  more  than  96  percent  of  the  districts  now  participate.  State 
education  agencies  provide  training  and  technical  assistance  to  district  prevention 
programs  commensurate  with  the  number  of  state  personnel  they  are  able  to  devote 
to  uie  program.  "The  climate  for  school  reform  in  a  state  and  its  districts  plays  an 
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important  role  in  the  decisionmaking  process  about  the  prevention  programs  in  the 
schools. 

SCHOOL  PREVENTION  PROGRAMS 

Our  longitudinal  study  of  the  outcomes  for  over  10,000  youth,  participating  in  pre- 
vention programs  of  differing  types  and  intensities,  is  a  little  over  half  way  to  com- 
pletion. The  preliminary  findings  that  have  emerged  thus  far  include  the  following: 

Most  school  staff  believe  that  alcohol  presents  the  greatest  problem  for  their  stu- 
dents, and  more  students  have  used  this  drug  than  any  other. 

Lai^e  numbers  of  students  are  afraid  of  being  harmed  while  in  school. 

Certain  localities  have  greater  needs  for  prevention  programs.  While  some  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grade  students  in  every  district  were  already  using  alcohol  and  other 
drugs,  there  was  substantial  variation  across  the  districts  in  terms  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem. 

Virtually  all  schools  and  districts  provide  prevention  instruction  in  the  classroom. 
The  area  in  which  schools  differ  the  most  is  in  the  number  and  type  of  other  preven- 
tion services  they  provide.  We  have  come  to  agree  with  many  of  the  prevention  staff 
we  talk  to  that  support  services  for  students  may  well  be  the  most  essential  compo- 
nents of  school  prevention  programs. 

Most  school  districts  in  our  study  are  conducting  evaluation  activities  as  part  of 
their  prevention  programs,  and  most  are  frustrated  with  the  difficulties  they  have 
encountered. 

Nearly  every  principal  and  teacher  we  have  talked  with  in  our  visits  to  the  school 
districts  have  expressed  more  concern  about  the  use  of  alcohol  among  their  students 
than  any  other  drug.  While  they  have  differing  opinions  about  the  extent  to  which 
alcohol  is  already  a  problem  for  their  students,  all  believe  that  alcohol  will  become 
a  problem  for  many  of  them  in  the  near  future. 

We  have  learned  that  alcohol  use  begins  very  early  for  some  students.  Consistent 
with  findings  of  other  studies,  we  found  that  among  the  sixth-grade  students  in  our 
study,  46  percent  had  drunk  an  alcoholic  beverage  (other  than  a  sip)  in  their  life- 
time, and  17  percent  of  them  were  current  users  of  alcohol;  that  is,  they  had  had 
a  drink  in  the  last  30  days. 

Concern  about  violence  at  school  seems  to  be  common  among  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. In  1993  we  asked  the  study's  students  (then  sixth  and  seventh  graders)  about 
violence  and  safety  in  their  schools.  Thirty-five  percent  had  been  attacked  or  in  a 
fight  in  the  past  six  months.  Forty-nine  percent  said  they  were  sometimes  afraid 
of  being  attacked  or  harmed  at  school. 

Some  localities  have  even  greater  needs  for  prevention  and  early  intervention  pro- 
grams than  others.  We  found  substantial  variation  in  the  prevalence  of  drug  use 
among  fifth  and  sixth  grade  students  at  the  baseline  data  collection.  For  example, 
while  only  25  percent  of  fifth  and  sixth  grade  students  in  one  district  had  ever  used 
alcohol,  as  many  as  55  percent  of  students  in  another  district  had  done  so.  Simi- 
larly, in  one  district  none  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  graders  reported  they  had  ever  used 
marijuana,  but  nine  percent  in  another  district  had  already  tried  it. 

While  there  are  myriad  differences  in  the  prevention  programs  conducted  by  the 
school  districts  in  the  longitudinal  study,  nearly  all  of  them  include  stand-alone 
classroom  instruction  aimed  at  preventing  or  reducing  drug  use.  Districts  differ, 
though,  in  the  number  of  grade  levels  at  which  they  provide  student  instruction 
(ranging  from  5  to  13  grades)  and  in  the  number  of  classroom  hours  per  year  de- 
voted to  prevention  (ranging  from  an  estimated  5  hours  to  more  than  40  hours). 
Commercially  developed  prevention  curricula  figure  prominently  in  most  of  the  dis- 
tricts' programs,  and  most  use  more  than  one  commercial  package.  In  addition, 
nearly  all  have  incorporated  locally  developed  instructional  materials  into  their 
oversJl  prevention  programs. 

As  an  example,  prevention  staff  of  the  Jefferson  County,  Colorado,  School  Dis- 
trict ^  provide  cumculum  training  and  technical  assistance  on  demand  to  school 
staff,  who  may  elect  one  of  several  commercial  prevention  curricula.  In  addition,  the 
district  prevention  coordinator  has  developed  or  adapted  several  prevention  services 
and  activities  and  made  them  available  districtwiae.  These  include  IMPROV  (an 
improvisational  theater  activity  for  middle  and  high  school  students  portraying  situ- 
ations that  involve  choices  about  drugs),  conflict  mediation,  STARS  (a  high  school 
student  leadership  program),  and  an  annual  poster  contest  sponsored  and  judged  by 
the  District  Attorney's  office. 


^Although  we  identify  districts  in  our  descriptions  of  their  drug  prevention  education  activi- 
ties and  services,  we  do  not  release  district-level  findings  on  student  outcomes. 
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The  largest  and  probably  the  most  important  differences  we  found  in  school  pre- 
vention programs  are  in  the  components  they  provide  in  addition  to  student  instruc- 
tion— ^that  is,activities  and  support  systems  such  as  individual  counseling,  student 
assistance  programs,  student  support  groups,  peer  counseling,  conflict  mediation, 
aftercare  support,  and  student  leadership  training,  among  others. 

The  prevention  coordinator  for  the  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico,  Public  Schools  be- 
lieves that  the  need  for  student  support  is  even  greater  than  the  need  for  main- 
stream prevention  instruction.  A  large  proportion  of  the  prevention  efforts  in  this 
district  go  toward  training  and  assisting  school  staff  to  facilitate  "care  groups," 
small  group  settings  in  which  students  examine  their  own  and  others'  attitudes 
about  drugs,  deal  with  personal  issues,  and  learn  drug-resistance  and  problem-solv- 
ing skills  along  with  self-respect.  The  district's  prevention  office  also  developed  a 
support  group  program  for  students  who  have  encountered  problems  related  to  alco- 
hol and  other  orug  use.  The  "insight"  groups,  conducted  by  specially  trained  preven- 
tion staff,  focus  on  problems  and  consequences  of  chemical  use  and  the  benefits  of 
abstinence. 

As  you  know,  the  DFSCA  encourages  and  even  requires  broad  collaboration  be- 
tween the  schools  and  other  community  organizations.  We  have  been  impressed 
with  the  level  of  community  involvement  in  the  prevention  programs  of  the  districts 
we  have  visited.  D.A.R.E.  programs  conducted  oy  police  officers  are  probably  the 
most  visible  form  of  participation  of  a  community  agency  in  the  schools,  and  most 
of  the  districts  in  the  study  nave  a  D~A.R.E.  program  in  some  or  all  of  their  elemen- 
tary schools.  Further,  a  majority  of  the  districts  have  frequent  contact  with  and  sup- 
port from  other  community  groups  and  organizations  that  provide  services  to  youth 
(e.g.,  countv  health,  social  services,  mental  health  centers,  district  attorneys'  offices, 
and  juvenile  justice  agencies).  Many  of  the  schools  have  ongoing  partnerships  with 
community  businesses  and  civic  clubs  and  receive  donations  of  materials  and  funds 
as  well  as  personal  participation  in  prevention  activities.  One  of  the  strengths  of 
DFSCA,  it  seems  to  me,  is  seen  in  the  frequency  with  which  local  programs  are  able 
to  provide  more  intensive  and  multifaceted  services  through  coordination  of  re- 
sources. 

In  Louisiana,  the  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish  School  District  receives  funds  for  pre- 
vention not  only  through  DFSCA  but  through  a  local  tab  as  well.  This  is  an  unusual 
situation,  and  we  have  not  encountered  it  anywhere  else.  A  result  of  widespread 
conununity  support  for  their  "I  Care"  program  (the  district's  drug  prevention  pro- 
gram), this  additional  funding  supports  a  large  staff  of  "drug  advisors"  who  provide 
not  only  instruction  but  support  services  throughout  the  district's  101  schools.  Part 
of  the  effectiveness  of  this  program  in  reducing  student  drug  use  is  no  doubt  attrib- 
utable to  its  hi^  visibility  and  support  in  the  community. 

EVALUATION  OF  PROGRAM  EFFECTIVENESS 

Few  of  the  people  we  have  talked  to  are  satisfied  with  the  status  of  evaluation 
in  prevention  programs,  but  many  of  the  study's  districts  have  recently  conducted 
needs  assessments,  program  outcome  evaluations,  or  both,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
gram planning.  The  needs  assessments  included  surveys  of  student  drug  use  and 
attitudes;  other  components  of  needs  assessments  included  staff  surveys,  school  staff 
discussions,  and  parent  meetings.  Few  of  the  districts  described  what  could  be  con- 
sidered formal  evaluations  of  any  portion  of  their  programs,  but  nearly  all  districts 
reported  using  informal  evaluation  techniques  such  as  subjective  reports  from  teach- 
ers and  principals,  and  these  were  incorporated  into  their  program  planning  for  suc- 
cessive years.  The  formal  evaluations  included  such  outcome  measures  as  student 
attendance,  suspensions/expulsions,  dropout  rates,  teen  pregnancy  rates,  and  refer- 
rals to  outside  agencies  in  addition  to  self-reported  drug  use. 

What  is  it  we  need  to  do  to  obtain,  more  definitive  answers  about  what  is  effective 
in  prevention  programs?  First,  I  think  we  need  to  recognize  that  the  long-range  goal 
for  most  prevention  programs  is  to  prevent  or  reduce  drug  use  among  the  nation's 
youth.  Second,  the  avenues  to  reaching  that  goal  are  not  the  same  in  every  commu- 
nity. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  progress  toward  the  long-range  goal  because  we  have  to 
rely  mostly  on  self  reports  of  drug  use  or  abstinence.  I  believe  that  it  is  possible 
to  get  honest  answers  to  a  drug  use  survey  by  providing  the  right  conditions  for  the 
survey,  but  I  also  believe  that  prevention  programs  need  to  define  some  shorter 
term  goals,  consistent  with  the  differing  approaches  taken  by  their  communities, 
and  measure  their  progress  toward  those  goals.  I  have  already  mentioned  some  of 
these  types  of  measures;  for  example,  student  attendance,  suspensions/expulsions, 
dropout  rates,  participation  in  support  groups,  referrals  to  outside  agencies,  involve- 
ment with  law  enforcement,  recidivism  among  participants  in  adjudicated  youth 
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programs,  rates  of  fetal  alcohol  syndrome  or  other  drug-affected  infants,  and  suicide 
rates. 

Other  problems  frustrate  our  evaluation  efforts,  too.  For  school-based  prevention 
programs,  we  seldom  have  control  groups  or  even  adequate  comparison  groups  be- 
cause schools  must  provide  prevention  programs  for  everyone,  and  rightly  so.  Fur- 
ther, programs  seldom  have  sufficient  resources  for  both  services  and  evaluations. 
If  evaluations  are  to  overcome  these  problems,  they  must  be  built  into  the  design 
and  development  of  interventions.  Programs  need  guidelines  for  evaluations  sup- 
ported through  DFSCA  and  they  need  funds  for  that  purpose.  Finally,  it  may  not 
De  necessary  for  every  prevention  program  to  conduct  an  extensive  evjuuation.  They 
should  all  be  accountable  for  identifying  measurable  goals  and  monitoring  their  own 
progress.  In  addition,  a  national  impact  study,  supplemented  with  targeted  evalua- 
tions in  each  state,  could  provide  the  guidance  needed  for  future  directions  in  pre- 
vention. 

CONCLUSION 

Through  the  studies  of  the  DFSCA  programs  that  we  have  conducted  at  RTI,  we 
have  observed  both  school-based  ana  community-based  prevention  programs  for 
youth.  We  have  seen  services  for  the  general  population  of  students  as  well  as  serv- 
ices for  target  populations  of  hi^-risk  youth.  State  agencies  responsible  for  admin- 
istering the  DFSCA  Part  B  programs  have  developed  considerable  expertise  since 
the  legislation's  enactment  in  administering  the  program  to  increase  its  likelihood 
of  having  measurable  effects  for  students  m  general,  for  high-risk  youth,  and  for 
community  capability  to  address  substance  use  and  abuse  problems.  Nevertheless, 
interviews  at  both  state  and  local  levels  emphasize  the  extensiveness  of  unmet 
needs  for  prevention  and  early  intervention  services  to  youth. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  restate  the  key  points  that  I  made  at  the  beginning 
of  my  testimony: 

First,  as  of  1991,  nearly  all  school  districts  in  the  nation  are  participating  in 
DFSCA  and  providing  prevention  and  drug  education  to  their  students.  Many  dis- 
tricts have  developed  comprehensive  approaches  to  prevention,  including  general 
prevention  activities  for  all  students  ana  targeted  support  services  for  high-risk  stu- 
dents, and  are  becoming  mature  enough  to  be  accountable  for  making  progress  to- 
ward their  goals.  Many  schools  have  given  much  consideration  to  reducing  conflict 
and  violence  among  their  students.  Most  would  see  the  incorporation  of  violence  pre- 
vention into  their  programs  as  a  natural  next  step. 

Second,  Governors'  programs  are  providing  high-quality  services  and  are  reaching 
youth  that  the  schools  have  not  reached  or  perhaps  cannot  reach. 

-Third,  interventions  for  high-risk  youth  need  to  be  intensive  and  extensive  if  they 
are  to  succeed  in  achieving  positive  outcomes.  "Quick  fixes"  do  not  ameliorate  the 
problems  faced  by  youth  or  provide  them  with  skills  needed  to  make  healthy  deci- 
sions. 

Fourth,  both  school  and  community-based  programs  need  continued  funding  to 
maintain  their  progress  toward  the  goal  of  sale  and  drug-free  environments  for  our 
nation's  youth. 

Finally,  evaluation  of  prevention  programs  is  difficult  but  can  be  done.  It  is  dif- 
ficult because  there  are  complex  factors  beyond  the  realm  of  the  programs  that  in- 
fluence behaviors  about  drugs  and  because  the  outcome  measures  depend  heavily 
on  self  reports  of  behaviors  and  attitudes.  Not  every  program  should  be  required  to 
conduct  extensive  evaluations,  but  programs  should  nave  measurable  goals  and  a 
means  to  chart  their  progress  toward  the  goals.  Some  targeted  evaluations  should 
be  done  as  well  as  a  national  impact  study. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Zoe  Acostta 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  provide  written  testimony  on  behalf  of  migrant  children.  I  am  Zoe  Acosta,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Migrant  Education  Program  in  Region  V,  the  largest  agriculture  county 
in  Central  California  and  I  am  representing  the  California  Migrant  Education  Direc- 
tors' Council.  On  behalf  of  the  Council  I  am  pleased  to  submit  our  testimony  regard- 
ing the  reauthorization  of  the  Chapter  I  Migrant  Education  Program. 

The  California  Mi^ant  Education  Directors'  Council  represents  eighteen  regional 
directors  who  are  m  charge  of  administering  the  Migrant  Education  program 
throughout  California.  Fourteen  of  these  Regional  Directors  are  responsible  for  pro- 
grams with  budgets  and  student  populations  larger  than  statewide  orograms  in 
mirty  other  states.  This  Council  also  serves  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  State  Of- 
fice of  Migrant  Education. 
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The  Congress,  throu^  the  programs  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  has  provided  numerous  educational  opportunities  to  the  children  of  migrant 
and  seasonal  farm  workers.  The  Directors'  Council  applauds  Congressmen  Ford  and 
Goodling  for  many  of  the  changes  in  HR-6  and  believes  that  these  changes  will  ulti- 
mately provide  for  more  focused  and  comprehensive  services  to  migrant  children 
throughout  the  country. 

My  testimony  today  will  focus  on  our  concerns  regarding  the  flexibility  allowed 
in  the  school-wide  concept  and  the  reduction  of  eligibility  period  for  migrant  stu- 
dents from  six  (6)  to  two  (2)  years.  Our  recommendations  will  be: 

1.  Flexibility  to  exempt  the  Migrant  Education  Program  from  the  school-wide  con- 
cept. 

2.  Eligibility  to  grant  a  four  year  eligibility  period  for  migrant  students,  and, 

3.  Change  the  language  regarding  the  Summer  School  formula  from  permissive 
to  mandated  as  it  relates  to  year  round  education. 

1.  FlexibUity 

As  Regional  Directors  whose  major  responsibility  is  the  education  of  migrant  chil- 
dren, we  are  highly  concerned  by  some  of  the  proposals  offered  in  this  Reauthoriza- 
tion, as  they  will  nave  a  devastating  effect  on  tne  quality  of  educational  services 
provided  to  migrant  children.  The  most  detrimental  proposal  being  forwarded  in  this 
reauthorization  is  the  concept  of  greater  flexibility  through  school-wide  programs. 
While  there  may  be  certain  programmatic  and  educational  rationales  for  clustering 
federal  categorical  funds  and  utilizing  a  "holistic"  approach  in  funding  programs,  the 
bottom  line  is  that  migrant  students  will  be  lost  in  the  shuffle  and  excluded  from 
services  that  are  financed  through  resources  that  were  meant  to  improve  their  edu- 
cation. For  this  reason,  the  Calilomia  Migrant  Education  Directors'  Council  opposes 
the  provision  that  allows  districts  to  cluster  programs  and  co-mingle  funds  as  pres- 
ently stated  in  HR  6. 

As  a  way  of  introducing  this  important  issue,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  migrant 
programs  in  California,  it  serves  us  well  to  revisit  the  fincUngs  outlined  by  a  State- 
wide LEA  Committee  that  was  charged  with  completing  a  comprehensive  study  on 
the  governance,  management  and  operation  of  tne  California  Migrant  Education 
Program  in  1979.  A  12  point  rationale  was  developed  for  a  regional  service  delivery 
structure  that  is  very  germane  to  the  clustering  proposal. 

The  Regional  structure: 

1.  Provides  local  control  and  flexibility  needed  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  mi- 
grant students. 

2.  Provides  a  vehicle  through  which  the  State  Department  of  Education  can 
discharge  its  managerial  responsibilities. 

3.  Helps  participatmg  school  districts  and  other  service  agencies  better  serve  mi- 
grant students. 

4.  Provides  services  to  migrant  children  in  districts  where  it  would  be  economi- 
cally and/or  administratively  difiicult  for  the  district  to  provide  them. 

5.  Allows  a  greater  percentage  of  the  program  budget  to  be  dedicated  to  services 
to  migrant  children  rather  than  to  administrative  costs. 

6.  ftovides  cost-effective  services  coordinated  over  a  broad  area  and  to  a  large 
number  of  recipients. 

7.  Fulfills  an  advocacy  role  for  migrant  children  and  their  families. 

8.  Has  developed  into  an  educational,  social  service,  and  community  oriented  orga- 
nization. 

9.  Converts  per-capita  funding  into  supplementary  funding. 

10.  Has  the  flexibility  to  reallocate  resources  over  a  broad  geographic  area,  par- 
ticularly in  cases  of  enrollment  fluctuations. 

11.  Flecognizes  the  importance  of  well-defined,  well-organized  Migrant  Parent  Ad- 
visory Councils. 

12.  Is  in  place  and  fianctioning  effectively  under  supervision  of  LEAs. 
Statewide  LEA  Study  Committee  (1980,  April).  Abstract  of  the  future  of  migrant 

education  in  California. 

A  major  concern  in  the  early  1970's  which  led  to  the  development  of  the  regional 
structure  was  that  of  ensuring  that  migrant  funds  are  used  to  address  the  needs 
of  migrant  students.  Prior  to  the  implementation  of  this  regional  structure  state  offi- 
cials found  that  many  school  districts  were  misusing  migrant  funds.  The  same  con- 
cern still  exists  today.  If  funds  are  clustered  into  one  block  grant,  will  migrant  stu- 
dents receive  services  targeting  their  specific  needs? 

While  many  school  districts  have  made  honest  and  significant  efforts  in  address- 
ing the  needs  of  migrant  and/or  LEP  students  through  the  basic  program  and  other 
state  categorical  funds,  the  overall  track  record  is  quite  dismal.  A  review  of  the  Co- 
ordinated Compliance  Review  summary  for  1990-91  reveals  that  the  most  conunon 
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non-compliance  items  statewide,  fell  into  the  category  that  addresses  the  needs  of 
limited  English  proficient  students.  These  include: 

1.  No  written  policy  on  Chapter  I  parent  involvement.  (31) 

2.  LEP  students  assessed  in  LI  within  90  calendar  days  of  enrollment.  (52) 

3.  Not  all  L£P  students  requiring  LI  academic  instruction  receive  it.  (51) 

4.  School  site  Bilingual  Advisory  Council  not  functioning  as  required.  (37) 

5.  LEP  students  not  tested  in  English  within  30  school  days  by  bilingual  staff. 
(34) 

6.  Not  all  LEP  students  requiring  English  academic  instruction  received  it.  (27) 

7.  Inadequate  resources  to  provide  bilingual  learning  opportunities.  (26) 
(Note:  Numbers  on  the  right  indicate  total  non-compliance  incidents.) 
Furthermore,  a  review  by  a  state  education  consultant  of  applications  submitted 

to  the  CaUfomia  State  Department  of  Education  for  restructuring  grants  under  SB 
1264  indicated  that  most  applicants  failed  to  properly  address  now  their  schools 
would  address  the  needs  of  LEP  and  culturally  diverse  student  populations — even 
after  the  application  instructions  clearly  asked  that  this  issue  be  specifically  ad- 
dressed. 

Most  recently  one  of  the  districts  in  Region  V  was  found  out  of  compliance  by  the 
State  Coordinated  Compliance  Review  team  for  using  Migrant  fiind!s  to  satisfy  a 
State  requirement  to  service  LEP  students.  Using  funds  in  this  way  supplanted  the 
State  Requirement  that  the  district  service  this  student  population  using  LEP  or 
Chapter  I  funds.  With  the  fiscal  crises  in  today's  public  schools,  district  administra- 
tors are  using  every  available  resource  to  balance  school  budgets.  Only  a  few 
months  ago,  the  mega-item  in  our  (Jovernor's  education  budget  would  have  allowed 
the  use  oi  state  categorical  funds  to  support  base  program  operations.  In  a  time  of 
fiscal  austerity  I  can  assure  you  that  the  special  needs  of  migrant  students  will  not 
be  a  priority  on  school  board  and  superintendents'  agendas. 

A  second  concern  involves  the  current  allocation  oT  categorical  funds  within  school 
districts.  Presently  in  California,  Chapter  1  funds  can  be  consolidated  in  a  school- 
based  coordinated  plan  which  concentrates  the  dollars  to  be  spent  at  designated 
sites  and  grade  levels. 

In  the  school-based  coordinated  plan  which  clusters  compensatory  funds,  the  local 
school  district  has  the  option  to  choose  a  priority  area  which  may  not  coincide  with 
migrant  student  needs.  Secondary  students  would  be  adversely  affected  if  migrant 
funds  were  clustered  and  were  not  targeted,  as  a  very  small  percentage  of  high 
schools  receive  Chapter  1  funding.  Migrant  Education  targets  this  population  be- 
cause they  are  at  nsk  of  dropping  out  due  to  graduation  requirements  that  vary 
from  district  to  district  and  from  state  to  state.  Migrant  Education  provides  special 
supplemental  services  to  migrant  secondary  students  which  accommodates  the  fam- 
ily travel  pattern  and  has  an  established  system  by  which  these  students  can  accrue 
credit  for  graduation.  The  number  of  migrant  students  graduating  from  secondary 
schools  has  increased  by  40%  over  the  last  few  years  due  to  migrant  funds  being 
focused  in  this  rea. 

Third,  under  the  present  system  Migrant  Education  provides  services  that  target 
the  specific  needs  of  migrant  students.  If  funds  were  to  be  clustered,  we  fear  that 
services  would  target  the  general  population,  thus  losing  their  focus  and  specificity. 
Changes  in  Regional  summer  programs  over  the  last  live  years  demonstrate  this 
"watering  down"  of  services  for  migrant  students.  Several  years  after  the  passage 
of  Proposition  13,  Migrant  Education  was  essentially,  the  sole  provider  of  summer 
school  programs  in  California. 

Programs  were  almost  entirely,  if  not  fully,  funded  and  administered  by  migrant 
staff  employed  through  the  Regional  offices.  I*rograms  were  developed  to  target  the 
specific  needs  of  migrant  students;  i.e.,  language  development,  credit  accrual,  work 
study,  native  language  instruction  for  the  content  areas,  breakfast  and  lunch  pro- 
grams, etc.  A  high  priority  was  placed  on  recruiting  and  employing  administrators, 
teachers  and  aides  that  wee  bilingual,  sensitive  and  knowledgeable  regarding  the 
students'  migrant  lifestyle  and  educational  needs,  and  who  could  create  a  caring  and 
nurturing  environment. 

Six  years  ago,  school  districts  again  began  receiving  funds  to  provide  summer 
school  on  a  limited  basis.  As  district  summer  programs  have  expanded.  Migrant 
Education  has  taken  a  secondary  supplemental  role.  With  this  change,  important 
decisions  regarding  staffing,  curriculum  and  program  focus  has  shifted  from  Mi- 

Eant  to  district  administrator  hands.  With  the  presence  of  a  general  school  popu- 
tion,  the  major  goal  is  to  provide  a  general  summer  school  program  for  all  stu- 
dents, thus  placing  less  priority  on  the  special  needs  of  migrant  or  any  student 
group. 

A  fourth  concern  involves  the  topic  of  parental  involvement  and  parental  edu- 
cation. The  Migrant  Education  Program  has  been  the  leader  in  encouraging  and  get- 
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ting  migrant  parents  involved  in  their  children's  education.  Migrant  Education  has 
been  successful  in  this  area  because  it  has  been  able  to  focus  on  the  specific  needs 
of  migrant  parents  and  their  children.  Meetings  are  conducted  in  the  parent's  home 
language,  training  topics  are  jointly  selected  with  input  from  Parent  Advisory  Coun- 
cils (PAC)  and  an  emphasis  is  placed  on  "home  outreach",  recognizing  the  fact  that 
many  migrant  parents  do  not  feel  comfortable  (and  often  times  nave  not  been  made 
to  feel  welcomed)  in  the  school  setting.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  Migrant  PACs  are  integrated  into  other  district  or  school  councils,  par- 
ticipation drops  and  parents  feel  excluded  and  experience  a  sense  of 
disempowerment.  The  ena  result  is  one  where  parent  involvement  and  parent  edu- 
cation become  meaningless  activities,  no  more  than  token  efforts  to  meet  the  letter 
of  the  law. 

A  fifth  area  of  concern  involves  the  future  of  extended  learning  programs  cur- 
rently provided  by  migrant  education  during  the  summer  and  intersessions.  Re- 
search nas  clearly  established  that  students  who  receive  extended  time  in  school 
during  the  summer  months  achieve  more  from  the  regular  programs  and  do  not  ex- 
perience the  regression  syndrome.  The  Migrant  Program  provides  engaging  edu- 
cational programs  througnout  the  summer  months  thus  when  students  re-enter 
school  in  the  fall,  they  need  less  review.  Chapter  One  funds  generally  do  not  flow 
to  the  summer  program. 

Finally,  we  fear  that  if  migrant  funds  and/or  programs  are  clustered,  migrant  chil- 
dren throughout  the  country  will  lose  their  strongest  advocates.  The  title  of  the  re- 
port produced  bv  the  National  Commission  of  Migrant  Education,  Invisible  Chil- 
dren, captures  this  concern  and  message.  Due  to  their  transiency,  their  low  socio- 
economic status,  their  lack  of  English  skills  and  their  unfamiliarity  with  our  edu- 
cational systems,  migrant  families  live  on  the  fringes  of  American  Society.  They 
come  and  go  and  are  indeed  "invisible"  to  the  everyday  person. 

In  schools,  they  often  feel  awkward  and  unwelcome  when  confronted  by  negative 
subtle  and  overt  messages  from  teachers,  principals  and  secretaries.  Through  the 
migrant  program,  migrant  children  do  have  a  voice  and  an  advocate.  Migrant  staff 
become  (feeply  involved  with  migrant  students  and  their  families.  They  understand 
the  obstacles  and  problems  migrant  children  encounter  on  a  daily  basis.  Oftentimes, 
these  migrant  teachers,  aides  and  administrators  were  themselves  migrant.  This 
strong  bond,  this  sensitivity  and  knowledge  of  migrant  students'  educational  needs, 
allow  them  to  effectively  advocate  and  remind  schools  that  they  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  these  students,  particularly  when  making  important  decisions  regarding  in- 
structional proCTams. 

A  very  significant  number  of  children,  students,  and  adults  would  be  adversely 
affected  by  a  decision  to  eliminate  the  protected  status  of  migrant  funds.  The  Mi- 
grant Program  has  a  very  specific  criteria  for  bringing  students  into  the  program 
that  relates  directly  to  their  parents  occupation  and  mobility.  It  is  a  progrtmi  that 
has  served  many  children  and  families  effectively  for  many  years.  The  need  that 
drove  the  Congress  to  fund  this  program  is  still  evident.  Our  farms  need  laborers, 
our  fish  industries  need  migratory  fishermen  and  it  is  to  society's  advantage  to  con- 
sider their  specialized  needs  while  they  are  in  schools,  rather  than  later  in  life. 
Many  migrant  students  of  yesterday  are  today's  lawyers,  doctors,  researchers,  sci- 
entists and  educators. 

Based  on  information  presented  here  we  urge  you  to  support  our  recommendation 
to  exempt  Migrant  Education  from  the  school-wide  program  provisions  in  HR  6. 

2.  Migrant  student  eligibility 

While  the  Council  supports  the  need  to  focus  our  services  on  the  "true  migratory 
student",  it  urges  you  to  consider  our  recommendation  to  grant  a  four  year  eligibility 
period  to  migrant  students  for  the  following  reasons: 

Migrant  students  continue  to  exhibit  the  same  or  increased  levels  of  need,  particu- 
lariy  in  language  and  reading,  long  after  they  stop  migrating. 

T'he  three  (3)  year  study  conducted  by  Research  Triangle  Associates  (RTI)  identi- 
fied eight  (8)  characteristics  associated  with  need  for  special  education  services:  be- 
hind grade  level;  high  absentee  rate;  eligible  for  Chapter  1;  eligible  for  free  or  re- 
duced-priced meals;  severe  behavioral  problems;  reading  level  below  the  35th  per- 
centile; language  arts  level  below  the  35  percentile;  and  mathematics  level  below  the 
35th  percentile. 

Seventy-five  (75)  percent  of  migrant  students  exhibited  at  least  two  of  the  eight 
indicators  and  twenty-five  (25)  percent  exhibited  five  or  more.  RTFs  research 
showed  that  the  need  for  some  special  instructional  services  decrease  the  longer  mi- 
grant students  are  settled  out.  However,  formerly  migrant  students  continue  to  ex- 
hibit elevated  levels  of  need,  particularly  in  language  and  reading. 
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Former  migrant  students  have  been  excluded  and  will  continue  to  be  excluded 
from  Chapter  1  services. 

While  tne  intent  and  concept  of  transitioning  former  migrant  students  into  Chap- 
ter 1  programs  is  needed,  ana  should  be  presently  occurring  without  new  legislation 
or  mandates,  this  change  will  not  occur  overnight.  State  guidelines  and  several  long- 
standing practices  in  the  Chapter  1  program  perpetuate  the  exclusion  of  former  mi- 
grant students. 

A  large  and  significant  percentage  of  Chapter  1  categorical  funds  are  focused  on 
the  large  urban  areas  because  of  the  identified  poverty  level.  This  disproportionately 
affects  the  migrant  students;  while  they  are  poor,  they  are  the  working  poor  and 
do  not  generate  funding.  They  do  not  generally  receive  public  assistance  and  thus 
do  not  trigger  funding  commensurate  with  their  need.  Frequently  migrant  families 
do  not  appfy  for  "Aide  to  Families  of  Dependent  Children"  for  fear  that  their  perma- 
nent citizenship  status  may  be  adversely  affected. 

Chapter  1  programs  have  traditionally  been  established  te  remediate  students'  de- 
ficiencies in  the  core  academic  subject  areas:  reading,  math  and  language  arts.  In- 
struction in  these  programs  is  typically  provided  by  monolingual  English  speaking 
teachers  or  aides  in  English.  In  California  approximately  sixty  (60)  percent  of  our 
K-12  migrant  student  population  is  limited  English  proficient.  A  primary  need  for 
these  students  is  obviously  intensive  English  as  a  second  language  (ESL)  and  lan- 
guage development.  Unfortunately,  Chapter  1  programs  have  neither  perceived  nor 
assumed  this  need  as  being  their  responsibility. 

The  National  Commission  on  Migrant  Education  (1992)  shared  these  sentiments 
in  their  report,  Invisible  Children.  The  Commission  noted: 

Participation  of  MEP  children  in  Chapter  1  programs  may  be  limited  because: 

A)  State  rules  may  prohibit  participation  in  more  than  one  supplementary  pro- 
gram; 

B)  The  way  programs  are  designed  may  exclude  children  with  limited-English 
skills; 

C)  MEP  children  are  not  enrolled  in  a  school  or  in  a  grade  where  Chapter  services 
areprovided;  and  MEP  children  do  not  meet  the  eligibility  cut-offs  for  services. 

Chapter  1  programs  lack  the  resources  to  serve  all  eligible  students. 

While  we  support  the  desire  te  collaborate  with  Chapter  1  programs  to  ensure 
that  formerly  migrant  students  benefit  from  Chapter  1  and  other  categorical  pro- 
gram services,  the  reality  is  that  Chapter  1  does  not  have  the  resources  to  serve 
all  eligible  students  in  need.  Reference  has  been  made  in  other  testimony  that 
Chapter  1  serves  approximately  44  percent  of  its  eligible  population  (Miller,  1993). 
Is  it  realistic  to  think  that  Chapter  1  programs  would  automatically  be  able  to  serve 
the  additional  tens  of  thousanas  of  formerly  migrant  students  who  are  exited  from 
the  migrant  program  because  of  a  change  in  regulations?  I  think  not.  Also,  Chapter 
1  funds  have  always  been  concentrated  in  urban  areas.  If  Congress  re-directs  the 
Chapter  1  formula  to  place  more  funding  in  high-concentrated  poverty  areas,  which 
are  typically  urban,  migrant  students  who  are  more  likely  to  be  enrolled  in  rural 
schools  will  again  be  excluded. 

Lastly,  a  central  question  in  the  discussion  regarding  the  reduction  in  eligibility 
is  the  following:  How  does  a  formerly  migrant  student  differ  from  Chapter  1  stu- 
dent? 

If  there  aren't  any  significant  differences,  the  argument  is  that  these  students 
should  be  served  by  Chapter  1  and  that  Migrant  Education  should  solely  con- 
centrate its  efforts  on  students  during  their  first  two  years  after  establishing  eligi- 
bility. If  this  were  the  case,  I  would  not  be  testifying  here  today.  I  believe  there  are 
some  unique  differences. 

While  formerly  migrant  and  Chapter  1  students  both  suffer  from  academic  defi- 
ciencies and  both  require  academic  remediation,  the  language  factor  must  be  consid- 
ered. I  previously  made  reference  to  the  high  concentration  of  LEP  migrant  students 
in  California.  The  numbers  of  LEP  formerly  migrant  students  are  just  as  high  (67 
1/2%)  when  compared  to  the  currently  migrant  population.  Research  by  Cummins, 
Krashen,  Wong-Fillmore  and  others  consistently  indicates  that  it  takes  a  student  at 
least  three  years  before  s/he  becomes  academically  proficient  in  a  second  language. 
The  lack  of  English  language  skills  put  the  formerly  migrant  students  at  a  greater 
risk  of  failing  in  school. 

While  this  limited  English  proficiency  additionally  impedes  a  formerly  migrant 
student's  education,  the  lack  oi  English  skills  among  their  parents,  onlv  compounds 
the  educational  problems.  The  inability  to  communicate  in  English,  often  prohibits 
migrant  parents  from  visiting  schools,  attending  parent-teacher  conferences,  and 
communicating  with  teachers  and  principals  when  problems  or  other  issues  arise. 
This  lack  of  English  skills  also  limits  their  ability  to  access  educational  and  commu- 
nity resources  which  could  contribute  to  their  children's  success  in  school.  Lack  of 
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bilingual  staff  in  schools  onlv  exacerbates  this  situation.  Migrant  education  staff  has 
played  a  major  role  in  bridging  the  home-school-community  gap  for  formerly  mi- 
grant families. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Directors'  Council  urges  you  to  consider  a  four  year  eligi- 
bility period  for  migrant  students. 

3.  Summer  program  formula 

A  large  number  of  California  schools  have  converted  to  year-round  education 
(YRE)  calendars  and  presently,  approximately  twenty-five  percent  (25%)  of  our  mi- 
grant students  attend  YRE  schools.  While  these  students  benefit  immensely  from 
services  provided  through  intersession  programs,  California  receives  zero  funding 
for  such  services.  We  have  argued  that  the  California  Migrant  Education  Program 
has  been  underfunded  because  of  limited  "summer  funding  window"  of  May  15  to 
August  31.  If  the  summer  window  for  1993-94  had  been  expanded  to  include  FTO 

f generated  during  intersession  (while  YRE  students  are  on  vacation),  California's  al- 
ocation  would  have  been  increased  by  $4.6  million. 

HR  6  amends  the  present  law  regarding  the  summer  program  formula  and  allows 
the  Secretary  of  Education  to  consider  intersession  programs  in  calculating  the  sum- 
mer funding  formula.  The  Directors'  Council  strongly  supports  this  change  to  the 
summer  formula  and  recommends  that  this  change  be  required  by  the  Secretary 
rather  than  simply  permitting  it.  We  recommend  the  following  language  change: 

.  .  .  the  Secretary  shall  develop  a  formula  for  adjusting  the  estimated  number  of 
children  who  reside  in  a  state  in  order  to  reflect  the  number  of  migrant  children 
who  are  served  in  summer  programs  which  shall  include  intersession  programs  in 
the  state. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Jane  Hunt 
chapter  i  niorant 

Chairman  Pall  and  meinbers  of  the  Committee,  in  1965  when  the 
original  Title  I  was  enacted,  it  was  envisioned  that  the  most 
efluceitionally  disadvantaged  would  be  served.  It  took  only  a  short 
time  to  find  that  the  nev  program  often  did  not  include  those  who 
arrived  after  school  started  or  who  were  there  for  short  periods  of 
tine.  Thus,  in  the  fall  of  1966,  the  legislation  was  amended  to 
speoifioally  create  a  set  aside  to  serve  the  children  of  migratory 
agricultural  workers. 

According  to  the  1993  report  of  the  National  Commission  on  Migrant 
Education,  the  demand  for  fresh  produce  and  other  farm  crops  has 
brought  an  increasing  nximber  of  workers  and  their  children  into  the 
migratory  labor  streams.  In  fact,  since  effectively  capping  the 
program's  funding  in  1981,  the  number  of  children  (as  measured  by 
full  tine  equivalency  (PTE)  counts)  has  more  than  doubled  while  the 
funding  for  the  program  has  grown  by  only  about  2J%  bringing  the 
funds  available  per  FTE  from  $629.89  in  1980  to  $222  in  1992  when 
adjusted  for  inflation. 

With  this  loss  of  seven  percent  per  year  in  available  dollars, 
projects  have  found  it  harder  and  harder  to  meet  the  needs  of 
migratory  children.  Given  the  constraints  on  the  federal  budget, 
it  would  seem  reasonable  that  legislation  is  being  put  forth  to 
concentrate  the  available  dollars  on  the  most  mobile. 

As  the  Aritona  Director  of  Migrant  Education,  I  have  expressed  our 
Department's  support  for  this  concentration  through  a  decreased 
eligibility  period.  However,  in  connection  with  these  proposed 
changes,  Z  do  have  some  of  the  same  concerns  as  those  that  cane  out 
of  lengthy  discussions  by  the  Stanford  Working  Group  on  Improving 
Education  Programs  for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students. 
Specifically] 

"There  must  be  assurances  that  other  appropriate  programs 
serve  former  migratory  students. 

All  migrant  students  must  have  access  to  all  appropriate 
programs  that  meet  their  needs. 

Time   must    be    provided    for    local    and    state    education 
agencies  to  adapt  to  ohanges  in  the  formula ..." 
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While  it  is  asaunsd  in  the  current  legislative  proposal  that  the 
new  Title  I  would  be  the  main  vehicle  for  neeting  these  concerns, 
it  nust  be  pointed  out  that  recent  studies  done  in  Arisona, 
Pennsylvania  and  Georgia  have  shown  that  only  somewhere  between  17% 
and  36%  of  those  migrant  children  potentially  eligible  for  services 
were  actually  being  served  by  Chapter  I  in  the  schools  sampled  in 
those  states. 

Additionally,  the  type  of  services  provided  under  the  focus  of 
Chapter  Z  may  not  always  be  appropriate.  For  instance,  in  Arieona 
it  is  not  unusual  for  a  migratory  high  school  student  to  arrive 
several  weeks  after  school  has  started  and  leave  several  weeks 
before  it  is  over.  The  student  may  thus  gain  no  credit  for  either 
semester.  After  one  such  discouraging  year,  it  can  take  at  least 
three  years  of  extended  day  olasses,  summer  school  and  PASS 
(Portable  Assisted  Study  Sequence)  courses  to  make  up  the  credit 
lost  in  just  the  one  year.  The  focus  of  most  Chapter  I  prograns  is 
on  the  acquisition  of  skills  and  not  on  alternative  means  of 
acquiring  the  needed  credits. 

Small  rural  school  districts  are  another  area  of  particular 
concern.  For  example,  one  small  district  in  Arizona  is  congruent 
with  a  large  farming  operation.  At  any  point,  the  district  has  the 
potential  for  being  virtually  a  totally  mobile  migrant  school. 
While  their  free  lunch  count  is  greater  than  90%,  the  census  tract 
data  currently  leaves  the  district  with  no  Chapter  I  funding. 

Thus  it  is  critical  that  adequate  provisions  for  the  inclusion  of 
formerly  migratory  children  in  Title  I  plans  be  made.  I  would  also 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  language  in  H.  R.  6  to  allow  continuation 
of  migrant  services  beyond  the  funded  period  when  no  such  services 
are  available  from  other  programs  as  a  necessary  safeguard. 

The  restructuring  of  the  funding  formula,  unfortunately  will  leave 
some  states  with  dramatically  reduced  allocations.  To  soften  the 
fiscal  impact  and  help  assure  that  services  to  migratory  children 
are  available,  it  would  seem  advisable  also  to  adopt  the  one  year 
transition  provision  of  eligibility  which  is  in  the  House  bill. 

If  current  funding  levels  were  maintained  and  the  reduced  number  of 
years  of  eligibility  enacted,  the  money  available  per  FTE  still 
would  not  restore  us  to  the  level  available  to  provide  services  in 
1980.  In  addition  the  $376  per  FTE  would  not  be  on  parity  with  the 
$900+  per  child  currently  expended  in  the  regular  Chapter  I 
program. 

As  Representative  Ford  and  the  late  Representative  Matcher  have 
agreed  and  been  supported  by  Secretary  Riley,  it  is  critical  that 
any  reduction  in  FTE  not  signal  a  reduction  in  the  program's 
funding  level. 

Soon  after  the  original  authorization  of  the  Migrant  program,  it 
was  determined  that  the  number  of  children  who  were  migratory  was 
really  unknown.   Furthermore,  the  availability  of  information  on 
these  students  was  sadly  lacking.    Thus,  the  Migrant  Student 
Records  Transfer  System  (HSRTS)  was  brought  into  existence.   This 
system,  with  its  admitted  shortoomings ,  will  oease  to  exist  in 
October  of  1995. 

It  also  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  my  state's  ability  to 
effectively  assess  needs,  distribute  funds,  provide  needed  services 
and  maintain  accountability  is  inextricably  tied  to  this  data  base. 

The  currently  proposed  legislative  language  calls  for  states  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  transmitting  information  on  students  as 
they  move  from  school  to  school  whether  school  is  in  session  or 
not.  It  also  requires  states  to  provide  a  means  for  the  accurate 
counts  of  students. 
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It  prasuBtta  that  stateg  hav«  in  plaoa  a  data  base  on  vhioh 
Individual  Btudant  infomation  is  available.  In  fact,  Arizona,  and 
numsrouB  other  states,  currently  have  no  such  data  base.  Instead, 
at  this  point  in  tine,  we  have  multiple  unconnected  looal  and  state 
data  bases  on  which  no  single  student,  Migrant  or  not,  could  be 
identified. 

Thus,  to  continue  to  operate  in  an  effective  and  accountable 
BiannftT,  unless  a  national  data  frasevork  is  put  into  place,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  our  state  to  develop  and  maintain  our  own  system. 
The  costs  in  our  state,  multiplied  by  others  that  will  need  to  do 
the  same  thing,  would  certainly  seem  to  hold  the  potential  to  far 
exceed  the  oosts  of  a  single  system.  In  addition,  individual  data 
bases  will  not  have  the  connectivity  which  now  allows  information 
to  flow  from  state  to  state. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  current  contract  should  not  have  been 
terminated  nor  am  I  advocating  a  duplication  of  the  current  KSRTS 
system.  I  feel  that  any  replacement  data  fremework  would  need  to 
be  flexible  enough  to  handle  data  coming  from  a  wide  variety  of 
souroes  along  the  information  superhighway.  The  data  sets 
contained  in  the  framework,  I  would  envision  as  being  much  simpler 
and  Acre  concise. 

Therefore,!  do  urge  you  to  approve  the  provisions  of  the  bill  whioh 
would  require  the  Secretary  to  convene  a  group  to  look  at  the  data 
capabilities  of  states  and  then  to  report  back  to  you  for  your 
determination  on  any  future  national  data  framework.  A  very  short 
time  frame  for  this  activity  and  some  provision  for  continuity  of 
service  is  critical. 

Thank  you  for  your  time.  I'd  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you 
or  the  members  may  have. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Linda  G.  Morra 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 


I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  our  work  on  immigrant 
education  and  the  Emergency  Immigrant  Education  Act  (EIEA)  Program. 
Immigrant  students  can  pose  significant  educational  challenges, 
especially  in  districts  with  high  numbers  of  such  students. 
Increasingly,  our  nation's  ability  to  meet  its  educational  goals 
depends  on  its  ability  to  educate  these  children.   More  than  2 
million  immigrant  students  enrolled  in  the  nation's  schools  in  the 
last  decade.   In  addition,  the  geographical  concentration  of  these 
children  has  increased  the  financial  burden  of  some  school 
districts. 

As  requested  by  your  office,  my  comments  today  will  primarily 
focus  on  our  March  1991  report  on  the  EIEA  Program^.   This  report 


^Immigrant  Education:  Information  on  the  Emergency  Immigrant 
Education  Act  Program  (GAO/HRD-91-50,  March  15,  1991) 
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was  prepared  In  response  to  the  requirement  in  Public  Law  100-297 
for  our  office  to  review  E I EA- funded  programs  and  provide 
information  for  the  Congress  to  consider  during  program 
reauthorization  deliberations.   We  surveyed  the  529  school 
districts  that  received  EIEA  funds  in  school  year  1989-90  and  a 
representative  sample  of  the  nation's  school  districts  not 
receiving  such  funds. 

Today  I  will  be  discussing  several  key  findings:   (1)   EIEA 
funds  are  provided  to  districts  with  large  numbers  of  immigrant 
students,  (2)  EIEA  program  funding  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the 
increasing  number  of  eligible  students,  and  (3)  many  students 
eligible  for  EIEA  funds  also  participate  in  other  federally  funded 
education  programs,  but  estimates  are  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  study  findings  are  relevant  to  the  current  deliberations 
over  efforts  to  reauthorize  federally  funded  education  programs  in 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA)  of  1965.   The 
EIEA  program  is  one  of  several  federal  assistance  programs  for 
educationally  disadvantaged  children  authorized  by  this 
legislation.   Over  time,  however,  EIEA's  contribution  to  local 
school  districts  has  gradually  lessened  as  congressional 
appropriations  have  remained  relatively  constant,  at  about  $30 
million  annually,  while  the  number  of  EIEA  students  has  grown. 

H.R.  6,  the  House  of  Representatives'  version  of  legislation 
to  reauthorize  ESEA  programs,  was  passed  on  March  24,  1994.   This 
bill  would  maintain  current  eligibility  criteria  for  local 
educational  agencies .   That  is ,  they  would  need  to  have  immigrant 
children  and  youth  enrolled  in  their  elementary  and  secondary 
public  schools  or  nonpublic  schools  within  their  district  equal  to 
at  least  500  students  or  at  least  3  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  such  public  or  nonpublic  schools  during  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  payments  are  made.   A  new  provision  provides 
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that  If  annual  EIEA  appropriations  exceed  $40  million  a  state 
education  agency  may  reserve  up  to  20  percent  of  its  payment  for 

redistribution  through  competitive  grants  to  local  education 
agencies . 

Your  Subcommittee  is  currently  considering  S.  1513,  which 
contains  the  Administration's  proposal  to  modify  the  existing  EIEA 
program.   Among  other  things,  S.  1513  would  increase  EIEA  program 
eligibility  criteria  for  a  local  school  district  or  education 
agency.   In  the  aggregate,  an  agency  would  have  had  to  enroll  over 
the  current  school  year  and  the  preceding  school  year,  at  least 
1,000  immigrant  children  and  youth  or  numbers  of  immigrant  children 
and  youth  that  represent  at  least  10  percent  of  the  local  education 
agency's  total  enrollment. 

BACKGROUND 

The  RAND  Corporation's  1993  report'  on  immigrant  education 
describes  the  United  States  as  experiencing  a  wave  of  immigration 
unprecedented  since  the  early  1900s.   The  most  recent  census  showed 
that  9  million  people  emigrated  to  the  United  States  during  the 
19808  and  more  than  2  million  immigrant  youth  enrolled  in  U.S. 
public  schools. 

In  a  related  study, ^  we  found  that  immigrant  students  are 
almost  twice  as  likely  to  be  poor  as  compared  with  all  students, 
thereby  straining  local  school  resources.   These  students  often 
have  significant  health  and  emotional  needs--especially  those  who 
have  experienced  the  trauma  of  war  and  life  in  refugee  camps.   They 
are  highly  transient,  making  continuity  in  instruction  and  planning 


'Lorraine  M.  McDonnell  and  Paul  T.  Hill,  Newcomers  in  American 
Schools:  Meeting  the  Educational  Needs  of  Immigrant  Youth  (Santa 
Monica,  Calif. :RAND,  1993). 

'See  Limited  English  Proficiency:  A  Growing  and  Costly  Educational 
Challenge  Facing  Many  School  Districts  (GAO/HEHS-94-38,  Jan.  28, 
1994).  
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difficult,  and  they  often  continue  to  arrive  throughout  the  school 
year,  contributing,  in  many  cases,  to  school  overcrowding. 

Another  particularly  difficult  challenge  is  the  recent  arrival 
of  many  immigrants,  including  those  of  high  school  age,  who  have 
had  little  or  no  schooling  and  are  illiterate  even  in  their  native 
languages.   And,  districts  face  difficulties  in  communicating  with 
the  parents  of  immigrant  students,  who  often  have  limited  English 
proficiency  long  after  the  students  have  attained  proficiency.   In 
addition,  both  parents  and  students  struggle  to  learn  a  new 
country's  customs. 

The  RAND  Corporation  study  estimated  that  78  percent  of  all 
Immigrant  students  who  have  been  in  the  U.S.  for  3  years  or  less 
attend  school  in  just  five  states,  with  45  percent  enrolled  in 
California.   Together,  California,  New  York,  Florida,  Texas,  and 
Illinois,  in  order  of  magnitude,  were  home  to  over  1.5  million 
immigrant  youth  in  1993. 

The  Department  of  Education  administers  the  EIEA  program.   It 
distributes  EIEA  funds  to  each  state,  based  on  the  ratio  of  EIEA- 
ellglble  students  in  the  state's  qualifying  school  districts  to  the 
total  number  of  EIEA  students  in  the  nation.   EIEA-eligible 
students  are  immigrant  students  who  have  been  enrolled  in  our 
nation's  schools  for  less  than  3  complete  academic  years  and  are  in 
a  school  district  that  received  EIEA  program  funds .   The  states  in 
turn  distribute  the  funds  to  each  school  district  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  EIEA  students  in  the  district.   EIEA  authorizes  a 
maximum  annual  appropriation  of  $500  for  each  EIEA  student  in 
participating  school  districts. 

EIEA  allows  school  districts  wide  latitude  in  using  the  funds. 
For  example,  districts  may  use  them  for  expenses  related  to 
remedial  instructional  programs  (for  example,  staff  salaries)  or 
training  for  personnel  working  with  Immigrant  students .   Expenses 
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related  to  English  language  or  bilingual  instruction  service,  the 
requisition  of  classroom  space,  and  overhead  costs  are  other 
examples  of  allowable  costs.   School  districts  can  use  the  funds  to 
benefit  any  or  all  of  their  students,  provided  the  services  are 
related  to  the  educational  needs  of  EIEA  students. 

EISA  GRANTS  ARE  MADE  TO  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
WITH  LARGE  NUMBERS  OF  IMMIGRANT  STUDENTS 

We  found  that,  as  the  Congress  intended,  EIEA  funds  were  being 
provided  to  school  districts  with  large  concentrations  of  immigrant 
students  who  have  been  in  our  nation's  schools  for  less  than  3 
complete  acaaemic  years.   In  total,  we  estimate  that  there  were 
700,000  such  students  in  over  4,500  of  our  nation's  15,000  school 
districts  during  school  year  1989-90.   About  564,000  of  these 
700,000  students  were  in  the  529  school  districts  receiving  EIEA 
grants.   The  remaining  136,000  were  dispersed  among  an  estimated 
4,000  districts. 

About  90  percent  of  these  4,000  districts  were  ineligible  for 
funds.   In  each  district,  there  were  fewer  than  500  EIEA-eligible 
students  and  they  represented  less  than  3  percent  of  the  total 
school  population.   The  remaining  10  percent  of  these  school 
districts  had  not  applied  for  funding.   Officials  from  these 
districts  offered  several  reasons  for  not  applying.   Many  said  they 
were  unaware  of  the  program  or  thought  they  were  ineligible. 
Others  said  they  lacked  the  resources  to  identify  immigrant 
students . 

WHO  GETS  SERVED  AND  WHAT  SERVICES  DO  THEY  RECEIVE? 

Through  the  EIEA  program,  school  districts  receive  funding  for 
part  of  the  cost  of  educating  immigrant  students.   As  previously 
mentioned,  we  estimate  that  about  564,000  immigrant  students  were 
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in  the  529  participating  school  districts  in  school  year  1989-90. 
At  the  time  of  our  study,  60  percent  of  these  EIEA  students  were 
Hispanic  and  22  percent  were  Asian;  90  percent  were  limited  English 
proficient;  and  60  percent  were  elementary  grade  students. 

The  Congress  has  annually  appropriated  about  $30  million  since 
the  inception  of  the  EIEA  program  in  fiscal  year  1984.   This 
funding  level  has  never  come  close  to  the  total  authorized  amount 
of  $500  per  student.   With  the  program's  appropriation  remaining 
relatively  constant  and  the  number  of  participating  EIEA  students 
increasing,  the  per  student  allocation  has  declined  dretmatically 
over  the  years.   In  school  year  1984-85,  for  example,  participating 
school  districts  received  about  $86  per  EIEA  student  but  this  per 
student  allocation  had  declined  in  constant  1984  dollars  to  $27  in 
school  year  1993-94. 


Figure  1  below  shows  the  decline  in  funding  and  increase  in 
immigrant  students  from  1984  through  1992. 

Figure  1: 
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Most  EIEA  Funds  Used  For  Classroom-Related 
Activities.  Primarily  Staff  Salaries 

In  school  year  1989-90,  we  found  that  school  districts  used 
about  80  percent  of  their  EIEA  funds  to  pay  for  expenses  related  to 
academic  Instructional  programs.   School  districts  used  the 
remaining  20  percent  for  such  purposes  as  student  testing  and 

counseling  (4  percent),  parental  involvement  activities  (4 
percent),  administrative  services  (5  percent),  and  miscellaneous 
expenses  (7  percent). 

Most  of  the  EIEA  funds  supporting  academic  instructional 
programs  were  used  for  staff  salaries  and  benefits.   Of  the 
approximately  $25  million  used  for  instructional  programs,  about 
$19  million  (76  percent)  was  spent  on  salaries  and  benefits  for 
teachers  or  aides.   Of  the  remaining  $6  million,  $4  million  was 
used  to  purchase  classroom  supplies  and  materials,  $1  million  was 
spent  on  in-service  training,  and  the  remaining  $1  million  was 
spent  on  either  instructional  eguipment  or  miscellaneous  costs. 

Of  the  529  school  districts,  341  (65  percent)  devoted  at  least  90 
percent  of  their  grants  to  academic  instructional  programs .   About 
91  percent  of  the  school  districts  provided  English  language 
instruction  with  EIEA  funds.   Most  school  districts  receiving  EIEA 
funds  (413  or  79  percent)  had  a  bilingual  education  program  and 
most  of  these  districts  (334  or  81  percent)  used  EIEA  funds  for 
immigrant  education  support. 

About  5  percent  of  the  school  districts  used  their  EIEA  funds 
to  provide  instructional  and  other  services  outside  the  normal 
school  day  or  year.   For  example,  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School 
District,  which  had  the  nation's  largest  EIEA  student  population  in 
school  year  1989-90,  used  all  its  EIEA  funds  to  provide  120  hours 
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of  intensive  English  language  development  and  health  and  counseling 
services  to  newly  arrived  immigrant  students.   The  district  offered 
the  program  during  the  summer  to  EIEA  students  enrolled  in  schools 
observing  the  traditional  9 -month  school  year  and  between  sessions 
for  EIEA  students  enrolled  in  year-round  schools.   This  program  was 
supported  almost  entirely  with  EIEA  funds. 

Both  EIEA  and  non-EIEA  students  can  participate  in  the  EIEA- 
funded  instructional  programs.   About  48  percent  of  the  school 
districts  used  EIEA  funds  to  serve  EIEA  students  exclusively,  like 
Los  Angeles.   Another  39  percent  served  non-immigrant,  limited 
English  proficient  students,  in  addition  to  serving  EIEA  students. 
For  example,  Dade  County  merged  its  EIEA  funds  with  state,  local 
and  other  federal  funds  into  one  account  devoted  to  its  bilingual 
education  department.   The  remaining  13  percent  put  their  EIEA 
funds  into  their  general  operating  funds  to  provide  services  that 
benefit  all  of  their  students. 

ESTIMATES  OF  EIEA  STUDENTS  PARTICIPATING  IN 
OTHER  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  VARY  BY  PROGRAM 

Using  school  district  data,  we  estimated  the  number  of  EIEA 
students  participating  in  the  other  federal  education  programs  we 
reviewed.   These  included  the  Chapter  1  Program  for  Educationally 
Disadvantaged  Children,  the  Chapter  1  Program  for  Migrant  Children, 
the  Bilingual  Education  Act  (title  VII)  Program,  the  State 

Legalization  Impact  Assistance  Grants  Program,  and  the  Transition 
Program  for  Refugee  Children. 

School  district  officials  were  unable  to  tell  us  exactly  how 
many  of  their  EIEA  students  participate  in  other  federal  education 
programs.   District  officials  told  us,  generally,  they  only 
maintain  lists  of  participants  in  individual  programs.   Estimates 
were,  however,  that  50  to  66  percent  of  EIEA  students  also 
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participated  in  the  Chapter  1  Program  for  Educationally 
Disadvantaged  Children  and  from  19  to  31  percent  of  the  EIEA 
students  also  participated  in  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  (title 
VII)  Program. 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  EIEA  PROGRAM  REAUTHORIZATION 

Proposed  liegislative  revisions  about  allocating  EIEA  funding 
must  be  considered  in  a  difficult  context:   immigrant  students  pose 
costly  and  increasing  challenges  for  many  districts  but  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  substantially  increased  federal 
appropriations.   In  this  context,  leaving  the  formula  as  it  is  now, 
as  the  recently  passed  House  bill  does,   runs  the  risk  of  allowing 
per  student  funding  to  decline  to  the  point  that  it  could  have 
little  impact.   But  changing  the  fozmula  to  concentrate  funds,  such 
as  proposed  in  S.  1513,  presents  a  difficult  tradeoff.    It  could 
focus  assistance  on  those  districts  most  heavily  affected  by 
immigrant  students  and  increase  the  likelihood  that  funding  would 

have  an  impact  in  those  districts.   However,  it  would  also 
eliminate  funding  for  many  districts  that  find  even  small  amounts 
of  aid  to  be  critical  in  educating  immigrant  students. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  testimony.   I  will  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  that  you  or  members  of  the  Subcommittee  might 
have. 

RELATED  GAP  PRODUCTS 

Elementary  School  Children:   Many  change  Schools  Frequently, 
Harming  Their  Education  (GAO/HEHS-94-45,  Feb.  4,  1994). 

Limited  English  Proficiency:   A  Growing  and  Costly  Educational 
Challenge  Facing  Many  School  Districts  (GAO/HEHS-94-38 ,  Jan.  28, 
1994)  . 

School  Age  Demographics;   Recent  Trends  Pose  New  Educational 
Challenges  (GAO/HRD-93-105BR,  Aug.  5,  1993). 

Poor  Preschool -Aged  Children:   Numbers  Increase  but  Most  Not  in 
Preschool  (GAO/HRD-93-lllBR,  Jul.  21,  1993). 

Systemwide  Education  Reform:   Federal  Leadership  Could  Facilitate 
District-Level  Efforts  (GAO/HRD-93-97,  Apr.  30,  1993). 
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Immigrant  Education:   Information  on  the  Emergency  Immigrant 
Education  Act  Program  (GAO/HRD-91-50,  Mar.  15,  1991). 

Bilingual  Education;   Information  on  Limited  English  Proficient 
Students  (GAO/HRD-87-85BR,  Apr.  30,  1987). 

Bilingual  Education:   A  New  Look  at  the  Research  Evidence 
(GAO/PEMD-87-12BR,  Mar.  10,  1987). 

Prepared  Statement  of  Judith  A.  Billings 

Senator  Pell,  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Ans,  and  Humanities: 

I  had  the  privilege  of  Co-chairing  the  task  force  that  developed,  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers  (CCSSO),  their  recommendations  for  the  reauthorization  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act     Once  adopted,  these  recommendations  were  conveyed  to  you  and  your 
committee.    CCSSO's  recommendations  have  been  amended  to  respond  to  the  proposal  offered  by  the 
Administration  and  to  the  House-passed  version  of  the  Administration's  bill    1  know  you  have  seen  and 
heard  testimony  regarding  these  recommendations    They  have  been  conveyed  to  our  Senators,  largely 
as  consistent  with  the  recommendations  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  (OSPI), 
and  I  commend  them  to  you 

As  chief  education  official  in  a  state  which  annually  sees  an  influx  of  thousands  of  children  of  migrant 
farm  workers,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  submit  specific  testimony,  for  the  record,  relative  to  the  federal 
role  in  suppon  of  education  for  migrant  children    Although  the  recommendations  I  highlight  are 
imperative  for  the  success  of  the  migrant  education  program  in  Washington  state,  I  think  they  are 
universally  important  to  the  success  of  the  program  throughout  the  United  States. 

THE  MIGRANT  PROGRAM  IN  WASHINGTON  STATE 

I,  like  most  of  America's  educators,  share  your  primary'  interest  of  improving  the  quality  of  education  in 
this  nation    We  share  with  you  a  vision  of  common  goals  and  high  expectations  for  all  students,  and  a 
desire  to  ensure  that  all  children  have  an  opportunity  to  succeed  in  school 

With  these  shared  objectives,  we  recognize  that  success  for  some  is  more  difficult  because  of  the 
barriers  of  language,  poverty,  or  disabilities.  We  appreciate  the  contributions  of  the  federal  government 
in  helping  such  children  overcome  barriers    We  have  a  special  interest  in  a  very  large  body  of 
disadvantaged  children  which  comes  to  us  primarily  because  of  our  agricultural  industry    These,  of 
course,  are  the  migrant  children,  the  so-called  "children  of  the  road,"  who  follow  their  parents,  and  all 
too  often  work  beside  them  in  the  fields  and  orchards    Last  year,  about  16,000  migrant  children  and 
youth  entered  Washington  State    The  number  is  growing  each  year    Almost  all  of  these  children  are 
Hispanics— most  of  them  come  to  us  from  Texas  or  California,  as  well  as  some  from  Mexico. 

The  attraction  of  Washington's  agricultural  centers  has  sown  the  seeds  for  the  establishment  of  large 
communities  of  Mexican- Americans  in  the  Yakima  Valley  and  other  parts  of  Washington    Many  of 
these  families  continue  the  migratory  lifestyle  on  a  more  limited  basis,  most  of  them  hoping  to  settle  out 
of  the  migrant  stream  into  more  stable  occupations  at  the  eariiest  opportunity    The  total  number  of 
children  in  Washington  eligible  for  the  existing  Chapter  1  Migrant  Education  program,  both  currently 
migrant  and  settled  out,  is  about  40,000. 

We  have  found  that  migrant  children  and  youth  demonstrate  an  unquenchable  desire  to  succeed,  despite 
a  formidable  array  of  barriers  and  inequities    The  efforts  of  migrant  students  to  obtain  an  education  are 
nothing  less  than  heroic  It  is  not  uncommon  for  students  to  work  with  their  parents  in  the  fields  for 
eight  to  ten  hours  a  day,  then  attend  night  classes  to  earn  credits  for  required  courses  they  need  to 
graduate.  Such  efforts  are  an  inspiration 

Because  Washington  State  embraces  all  migrant  children,  those  with  us  for  a  few  weeks  a  year  and 
those  who  settle  out  here,  and  because  we  endeavor  to  provide  them  with  all  the  educational 
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opportunities  our  schools  have  to  offer,  we  feel  particularly  partnered  with  the  federal  Migrant 
Education  Program    Because  so  many  migrant  children  obtain  portions  of  their  education  in  two  or 
more  states,  there  should  be  a  major  federal  role  linking  and  supporting  the  disjointed  segments  of  their 
schooling  and  addressing  special  needs  beyond  the  capacities  of  the  schools  they  attend    We  are  pleased 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  passed,  and  the  Senate  is  considering,  legislation  to  reauthonze 
Migrant  Education  as  Part  C  of  Title  I 

Since  its  creation  in  1966,  the  Migrant  Program  has  improved  opportunities  for  migrant  children  to 
succeed  in  school    The  program  has  improved  the  Washington  migrant  student's  chance  of  high  school 
graduation  from  one  in  ten,  to  about  five  in  ten    Migrant  children  now  have  a  nationwide  network  of 
advocates    The  program  has  fostered  coordination  among  the  states  and  spurred  the  development  of 
innovative,  cooperative  strategies  and  programs 

Migrant  educators  reach  out  to  migrant  families  and  form  bridges  between  home,  school  and 
community,  providing  a  diversity  of  educational  and  support  services    These  range  from  preschool 
programs  to  dropout  retrieval,  m-school  tutoring  and  extended-day  programs,  English  language 
acquisition  to  reading,  math  and  career  education,  to  summer  schools  and  family  outreach  services    We 
in  Washington  are  proud  to  haye  played  a  significant  pan  in  these  developments 

I  am  concerned  that  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  emerging  reauthorization  could  leopardize  the  special 
structures,  linkages  and  services  that  have  made  the  Migrant  Education  Program  so  successful  in  our 
state    I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  implications  of  the  migrant  education  provisions 
in  H.R.  6. 

THE  MIGRANT  STUDENT  RECORD  TRANSFER  SYSTEM  (MSRTS) 

For  over  two  decades,  we  have  used,  to  the  maximum  extent,  the  information  provided  by  the  MSRTS 
to  get  migrant  children  enrolled  in  school  and  placed  in  appropriate  programs,  and  to  assist  in  meeting 
health  care  needs    We  have  been  able  to  help  thousands  of  students  with  the  useful  information  the 
MSRTS  provided    Though  admittedl>,  the  system  has  some  demonstrated  weaknesses,  I  have  been  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  basic  concept  on  which  the  MSRTS  is  based-good  information  transmitted  in  a 
timely  manner  can  bridge  the  gaps  in  education  that  result  from  mobility 

H.R  6  acknowledges  that  timely  receipt  of  student  information  is  vital;  it  includes  a  requirement  that 
obliges  states  to  transfer  student  information  as  migrant  students  move  from  school  to  school    It  does 
not  specify  how,  only  that  records  be  transferred    h  also  required  states  to  facilitate  the  counting  of 
migrant  children,  an  essential  function  of  the  MSRTS  to  date 

The  bill  would  create  a  panel  to  study  the  whole  enterprise  of  exchanging  student  records  and  counting 
children     The  panel  would  make  recommendations  for  a  system  to  accomplish  these  objectives    H  R  6 
designates  CCSSO  as  a  partner  in  this  effort    As  President-elect  of  CCSSO,  I  welcome  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  this  important  process    1  must  stress,  however,  that  a  thoughtful  and  smooth  transition 
to  new  methodology  and  technology  must  take  into  account  the  ongoing  benefit  to  migrant  children 

1  urge  the  Senate  to  look  at  the  scheduled  termination  of  the  MSRTS  and  the  provisions  in  H  R  6  for 
planning  and  developing  a  replacement  for  this  system    1  recommend  an  extension  of  the  MSRTS  under 
the  existing  contract,  until  such  time  as  a  new  system  can  be  implemented    I  fear  that  without  this 
action,  Washington's  migrant  children  will  be  at  greater  risk,  arriving  in  our  school  districts  with  no 
form  of  documentation,  and  no  verification  through  MSRTS  of  their  previous  school,  their 
immunization  records,  and  their  academic  programs 

I  expect  to  be  directly  involved  in  devising  the  most  effective  system  possible  for  exchanging  student 
information.  I  am  cautiously  optimistic  about  the  future  role  of  the  SPEEDE/ExPRESS  system  being 
developed  by  CCSSO,  but  we  must  not  confijse  promise  with  the  current  reality  of  limited 
implementation    As  the  study  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  points  out, 
SPEEDE/ExPRESS  is  being  piloted  in  a  limited  number  of  school  districts,  in  a  small  number  of  states 
Full  implementation  in  the  pilot  states  is  still  years  away,  and  it's  total  effectiveness  and  total  costs 
cannot  yet  be  projected.  Most  disconcerting  is  that  different  states,  and  even  school  districts  within  a 
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state,  use  different  formats  and  enter  different  data  elements  in  school  records,  making  it  impossible  to 
exchange  records  electronically    Only  seven  states  have  student  record  systems  that  are  comparable 
state-wide 

These  concerns  have  been  addressed  by  the  National  Commission  on  Migrant  Education  fNCNlE)  in  its 
study  on  MSRTS    In  effect,  the  NCME  said  that  the  system  could  be  made  to  work  without  staning  all 
over  again,  and  it  made  these  recommendations   1 )  reduce  the  scope  of  the  MSRTS  record  to  essential 
data  on  students'  school  enrollment  and  health  status,  2)  increase  direct  access  of  local  educators  to 
MSRTS;  3)  provide  a  role  for  migrant  students  and  their  families  in  MSRTS.  4)  conduct  a  technical 
assessment  of  MSRTS  with  an  mdependent  research  agency  5)  design  data  quality  procedures  to 
ensure  completeness,  accuracy,  and  security  of  student  mformation,  and  6)  require  certification  of 
compliance  with  MSRTS  procedures  by  the  Secretary  of  Education  before  approving  state  applications 
for  migrant  education  grants 

Since  1991,  Washington  State's  Director  of  Migrant  Education,  Mr  Raul  de  la  Rosa,  has  chaired  a 
committee  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Directors  of  Migrant  Education  (NASDME)    This 
committee  has  endeavored  to  implement  as  many  as  possible  of  the  above  recommendations    Through 
extensive  survey,  they  determined  essentia!  mformation  to  include  on  a  simplified,  one-page  student 
record    NASDME  hoped  to  begin  piloting  this  record  two  years  ago.  but  MSRTS  has  not  been 
authorized  to  launch  the  pilot    Your  committee.  I  understand,  has  recently  provided  assistance  in 
obtaining  approval  for  this  pilot 

As  a  prospective  participant  in  the  process  to  redefine  migrant  student  records  transfer,  I  urge  that  this 
pilot  be  undertaken  as  a  logical  step  in  improving  the  present  system 

FORT^  -EIGHT  MONTH  ELIGIBILITY'  FOR  THE  MIGRANT  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

I  also  express  my  concern  about  the  limited  number  of  years  a  child  will  be  eligible  to  be  counted  for 
funding  for  migrant  education  and  to  receive  educational  and  suppon  services    The  Improving 
America's  Schools  Act,  as  proposed  by  the  Administration  and  as  passed  in  H  R  6  ,  would  cut  migrant 
education  eligibility  from  the  present  six  years  to  two  years      The  intention  of  this  action,  without 
question,  is  to  focus  more  funding  on  actively  migrant  children    It  is  appropriate  to  do  so    1  submit, 
however,  that  though  six  years  is  possibly  too  long,  two  years  is  certainly  too  short    I  urge  you  to 
consider  an  eligibility  period  which  splits  the  difference  to  four  years 

I  am  concerned  that  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  eligibility  period  will  leave  many  migrant  children  without 
the  appropriate  and  vital  services  highlighted  above    For  example,  it  takes  five  to  seven  years  for  a  child 
to  become  competent  in  English~we  cannot  cut  these  children  adrift  after  two  years,  particularly  since 
they  are  most  often  found  in  small  rural  districts  with  limited  capacity  for  meeting  the  needs  of  language 
minority  students 

The  case  has  been  well  made  that  formerly  migrant  children  have  needs  as  great,  or  nearly  as  great  as 
the  current  migrant    The  educational  disadvantages  associated  with  migrancy  linger  for  many  years 
after  the  children  stop  migrating    Every  study  to  measure  the  differences  in  need  between  currentls 
migrant  children  and  formerly  migrant  children,  has  concluded  there  is  no  significant  difference    This 
was  the  finding  of  a  Congressionally  ordered  US  Department  of  Education  Study,  and  of  the  massive 
descriptive  study  of  the  Migrant  Education  Program  conducted  by  the  Research  Triangle  Institute 
(RTI)    It  was  also  the  finding  of  the  NCME  in  its  final  report  of  1992 

We  believe,  however,  as  RTI  determined  in  its  comprehensive  study,  that  the  needs  of  the  formerly 
migrant  children  do  diminish  gradually  over  the  years  after  they  stop  migrating    This  makes  it  defensible 
to  cut  eligibility  by  one  or  two  years  even  though  it  does  remove  from  the  migrant  program  a  number 
of  children  we  have  been  serving 

A  NEED  FOR  SIGNIFICANT  NEW  INVESTMENT 

I  applaud  the  improving  amendments  to  Title  I,  assuring  appropriate  services  to  our  most  disadvantaged 
students,  including  the  homeless,  the  migrant  and  the  limited  English  proficient    The  unfortunate  reality 
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is  that  the  current  Chapter  1  program  is  able  to  serve  only  half  of  the  children  who  are  eligible    The 
improvements  targeted  for  unique  populations  within  the  new  Title  I  of  the  reauthorization  will  require 
significant  increases  of  appropriations,  and  commitment  to  programs,  like  the  Migrant  Education 
Program,  that  serve  specific  populations 

The  RTI  study  revealed  that  only  20%  of  currently  migrant  children,  and  26%  of  formerly  migrant 
children  receive  Chapter  1  services    Most  of  those  are  in  grades  K-6    Additionally,  low-achieving 
students  who  change  schools  frequently  are  less  likely  to  receive  Chapter  1  services  than  students  who 
have  never  changed  schools    Any  changes  to  the  law  should  be  attended  by  the  resources  to  implement 
them  successfully 

We  in  Washington  State  are  ready  to  implement  improvements  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondan. 
Education  Act    We  urge  your  thoughtful  attention  to  the  migrant  student  population  as  you  reauthorize 
the  programs 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration 


RS80LUTI0N  FROM  THE  WASHINQTON  STATE  MZQRANT 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM  ADVISORY  COMMITTEB 

PelmuuT  12.  1994 

WHEREAS  The  Washington  State  Migrant  Education  Program  Adviaory 
Committee  Is  a  duly  constituted  body  of  the  OflBce  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  established  to  advise  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  on  issues  relevant  to  the  education  of  migrant  students; 

WHEREAS  It  l8  crucial  that  our  voice  be  added  to  support  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  migrant  parents  in  opposition  to 
the  two-year  eligibility  deflnition  of  an  eligible  migrant  child  and  the 
elimination  of  the  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer  System  (MSRTS); 

WHEREAS  The  Washington  State  Migrant  Education  Program  Advisory 
Committee  believes  that  the  Washington  State  Migrant  EducaUon  Program 
has  demonstrated  success  in  meeting  the  needs  of  currently  migrant  as  well 
as  recently  settled  out  students: 

WHEREAS  The  attainment  of  GOALS  2000  requires  an  educational 
system  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  all  children  residing  within  the  United 
States  of  America; 

WHEREAS  The  Washington  State  Migrant  Education  Program  is  an 
essential  suppon  program  to  the  academic  achievement  of  migrant  students: 

WHEREAS  Academic  achievement  of  migrant  students  is  essential  to 
the  responsible  performance  and  the  development  of  responsible  citizens  or 
members  of  our  communities: 

WHEREAS  Academic  achievement  of  migrant  students  requires  the 
support  of  linguistically,  culturally  prepared  and  eflfectlve  instructional  staflf. 
instructional  materials,  and  maintenance  of  records  that  contribute  to  the 
documentation  of  each  individual  student's  academic  progress  and  success; 

WHEREAS  Migrant  students  encounter  significant  obstacles  In 
achieving  educational  parity  due  to  mobility,  poverty,  and  the  residual  effects 
of  both  current  and  former  Interruptions  to  an  academic  program: 
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WHEREAS  Approximately  44  percent  (11.664)  of  the  migrant  youth 
currently  eligible  for  services  in  the  state  of  Washington  would  no  longer  be 
eligible  to  receive  services  under  the  proposed  24-month  eligibility 
definition: 

WHEREAS  The  proposed  elimination  of  the  national  data  bank 
(Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer  System)  will  lead  to  confuaion  and  waate 
and  will  be  detrimental  to  the  migrant  child's  educational  progress  and 
health  history  if  each  district  Is  allowed  to  create  its  own  student 
documentation  system; 

WHEREAS  The  burden  on  state  agencies  for  creating  such  unique 
systems  will  cause  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  power  of  the  states  to  provide 
direct  services  to  migrant  children  and  lead  to  confusion,  duplications, 
omissions  and/or  inconsistencies  in  record  keeping; 

WHEREAS  There  Is  no  guarantee  that  Chapter  1  services  will  be 
available  or  designed  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  the  over  11,000  migrant 
students  who  become  Ineligible  as  a  result  of  changes  to  the  current  six-year 
eligibility  de&nlUon  nor  any  assurances  that  districts  and  schools  will 
assume  the  responsibility  of  doing  so; 

WHEREAS  Support  of  the  education  needs  of  migrant  secondary 
students,  e.g..  transferring  of  partial  and  full  credits  and  consolidating 
credits  across  state  boundaries,  are  unique  and  are  costly  features  of  the 
migrant  program; 

NOW.  THEREFORE.  The  Washington  State  Migrant  Education  Program 
Advisory  Committee  respectfully  requests  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Washington,  the  Washington  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Washington  State  Senate,  the 
Washington  State  House  of  Representatives,  the  Washington  Aasodation  of 
School  Administrators,  the  Washmgton  Education  Association,  and  the 
Washington  State  School  Directors  Association  recognize  the  need  to 
preserve  the  highest  education  services  for  migrant  students; 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  That  the  Washington  State  Migrant  Education 
Program  Advisory  Committee  urges  the  definition  of  inigrant  eligibility  be  no 
less  than  four  years  (forty-eight  months)  with  full  funding  to  continue  to 
serve  the  over  40,000  migrant  students  served  under  the  current  year 
eligible  parents  establish  residency  in  Washington  State: 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  That  the  Washington  State  Migrant 
Education  Program  Advisory  Committee  urges  the  continiaation  and 
restructuring  of  the  national  data  bank  (Misrant  Student  Record  Transfer 
System)  to  ensure  eqxiltable  distribution  of  federal  dollars  to  all  states  and 
the  appropriate  student  academic  and  health  Information,  as  recommended 
by  the  National  CoouxUssion  for  the  Study  of  Migrant  Education  (1993): 

BE  rr  FURTHER  RESOLVED  That  the  Washington  State  Migrant 
Education  Program  Advisory  Committee  urges  the  preservation  of  services  to 
migrant  students  and  the  continued  support  required  to  overcome  their 
educational  and  health  deficits  resulting  from  their  mobile  lifestyle. 

WASHINGTON  STATE  MIGRANT  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

James  Rlgney.   SAC  Chair  Josie  Arroyo.  SAC  Co-Chair 
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Excerpts  From 
A  Report  Prepared  by  the 

U.S.  Senate  Republican  Conference 

Task  Force  on  Hispanic  Affairs 

September  1992 

THE  CALEXICO  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT: 

LIGHTING  THE  WAY 

FOR  EXCELLENCE  IN  EDUCA  TION 

Part  III 
MEASURES  OF  CALEXICO'S  SUCCESS 

Measuring  educational  success  is  a  difTicult  and  ambiguous  task.    While  standardized  testing  is  an 
important  indicator  of  a  student's  learning  potential,  CUSD  emphasizes  the  importance  of  student  activities, 
students  gaming  an  appreciation  for  education,  and  students  developing  a  sense  of  pride  and  self-esteem. 
Calexico  schools  excel  in  all  three  of  these  areas    The  following  measures  demonstrate  CUSD's 
accomplishments. 

Alternative  High  School  Program 

CUSD's  alternative  high  school,  Aurora  High  School,  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  alternative  school 
programs  in  California  and  creates  an  option  for  students  who  are  not  succeeding  in  the  traditional  school 
regimen  of  Calexico  High  School.    With  a  student  population  of  approximately  150  students  (compared  to  the 
approximately  1,500  students  at  Calexico  High  School),  Aurora  High  School  distinguishes  itself  from  other 
alternative  school  programs  not  only  with  its  academic  achievement  (in  one  year,  there  was  nearly  a  20  percent 
increase  in  state  test  scores),  but  also  with  its  outstanding  85  percent  student  completion  rate. 

Advanced  Curriculum 

CUSD  is  extremely  successful  in  exposing  students  to  an  advanced  curriculum  and  to  higher  levels  of 
thinking.    Placing  it  in  the  90th  percentile  in  the  state,  over  90  percent  of  Calexico  High  School  students  have 
taken  four  or  more  years  of  English.    Lookmg  specifically  at  Calexico  High  School,  75  percent  of  Calexico  High 
School  seniors  have  taken  three  or  more  years  of  math  and  one-third  of  them  are  enrolled  in  advanced  science 
classes.' 

Student  Activities 

What  is  unique  about  CUSD  is  that  its  entire  student  body  rather  than  just  a  small  circle  of  active 
students  takes  pride  in  their  school  and  participates  in  its  activities.   With  over  30  active  clubs,  the  Calexico 
High  School  student  body  was  recently  recognized  by  the  state  government  as  having  one  of  the  best  high  school 
activity  programs  in  the  state.    A  1986  California  Assessment  Program  survey  found  that  40  percent  of  Calexico 
High  School  seniors  participate  in  academic  clubs  compared  to  the  27  percent  state  average.    The  assessment  also 
found  that  Calexico  High  School  students  participated  in  after-school  activities  at  comparable  rates  relative  to 
other  California  schools.    Examples  of  student  activities  include  sponsoring  a  prom  for  handicapped  students, 
providing  gifts  for  a  local  orphanage,  gathering  food  for  the  underprivileged,  and  donating  toys  to  a  local 
children's  clinic. 

Achievement  Tests 

Based  on  the  California  Achievement  Program  tests,  CUSD  students  are  performing  relatively  well. 
According  to  the  California  standardized  test,  approximately  half  of  Calexico's  high  school  students  are 
considered  to  have  adequate  or  better  than  adequate  math  and  reading  skills.   Considering  the  unique 
demographic  and  linguistic  characteristics  of  the  students,  these  statistics  are  extraordinary. 

High  School  Completion 

With  its  receptive  and  encouraging  environment,  CUSD's  two  high  schools,  Calexico  High  School  and 
Aurora  High  School,  maintain  a  cohort  drop-out  rate  between  10-15  percent.   This  strikingly  contrasts  the  30 
percent  California  Hispanic  drop-out  rate  as  well  as  the  20  percent  general  statewide  average.^ 
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Advanced  Placement  Tests 

Advanced  Placement  tests  (AP  tests)  are  taken  by  high  school  students  upon  completion  of  demanding 
college  level  classes    Successful  grades  of  three  or  higher  may  be  applied  toward  college  credn  at  man\  US 
colleges  and  universities     In  1991,  CUSD  held  a  passage  rate  of  37.2%     This  rate,  which  is  based  on  the 
number  of  exams  passed  per  100  seniors,  is  nearly  twice  the  state  average  of  20  percent.    The  high  passage  rate 
not  only  accounts  for  CUSD's  unusually  high  test  taken/test  passage  rate  (over  80  percent),  but  also  recognizes 
that  one-third  of  the  school  district's  seniors  enroll  in  college  level  classes  and  subsequently  take  the  AP  test. 

College  Enrollment 

In  recent  years,  approximately  two-thirds  of  CUSD  graduates  have  regularly  enrolled  in  post-secondary 
education  institutions.    In  1988.  for  instance,  45  CUSD  graduates  entered  such  selective  four-year  universities  as 
Harvard  University,  the  US   Naval  Academy.  Stanford  University,  and  several  of  the  University  of  California 
campuses  and  California  state  universities.    In  addition,  nearly  200  members  of  that  class  continued  their 
education  at  the  local  community  college    This  enrollment  success  is  augmented  by  the  fact  that  over  one-founh 
of  Calexico  High  School  graduates  eventually  earn  their  bachelors  degree.^ 

Part  IV 
THE  CALEXICO  COMMUNITY 

The  city  of  Calexico.  California,  sits  on  the  border  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  directly 
across  from  Mexicali.  Mexico.    With  a  population  of  approximately  18,000  residents  who  primarily  converse  m 
Spanish.  Calexico  could  easily  pass  for  a  small  Mexican  city.' 

With  a  population  of  nearly  1  million.  Mexicali  has  considerable  economic  and  social  influence  on 
Calexico  from  the  constant  flow  of  workers,  tourists,  and  residents  who  enter  Calexico  every  day.' 

Characterizing  Calexico  are  an  average  family  income  of  less  than  $10,000  and  a  county  unemployment 
rate  of  nearly  20  percent.'    The  population  is  extremely  homogenous,  as  98  percent  of  the  city's  residents  are 
Hispanic  and  nearly  half  work  in  the  agricultural  industry.' 

Similar  to  the  cir\'s  population.  CUSD's  student  body  is  98  percent  Hispanic    In  addition,  the  school 
estimates  that  nearly  95  percent  of  entenng  students  only  spejik  Spanish  and  that  27  percent  of  its  students 
interrupt  their  school  year  to  follow  their  migrant  parents.' 

With  students  from  these  backgrounds.  Calexico  schools  face  a  myriad  of  difficulties  in  instructing  its 
students.  Nevertheless,  by  structuring  its  system  to  focus  on  overcoming  these  problems,  CUSD  has  achieved 
remarkable  success  in  educating  those  students  who  are  most  at-risk  for  educational  failure. 


Part  V 

THE  CALEXICO  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

The  Calexico  Unified  School  District  provides  vocational,  bilingual,  and  regular  education  to  over 
6,500  students  in  9  schools    With  an  annual  budget  of  approximateh'  S25  million.  CUSD  spends  approximately 
S4,000  per  student.    This  expenditure  is  comparable  to  those  by  other  California  school  districts.    Listed  below 
are  the  schools  that  comprise  CUSD: 

1.  Blanche  Elementary  School. 

2.  Dool  Elementary  School. 

3.  Jefferson  Elementary  School, 

4.  Mains  Elementary  School. 

5.  Kennedy  Gardens  Elementary  School. 

6.  Rockwood  Elementary  School, 

7.  De  Anza  Junior  High  School. 

8.  Calexico  High  School,  and 

9.  Aurora  High  School  (continuation  school). 

Interestingly.  CUSD  has  not  always  enjoyed  success     Ten  years  ago,  CUSD  students  were  leaving 
school  at  nearly  twice  the  current  rate  and  not  one  student  passed  any  of  the  college  advanced  placement  tests. 
Since  that  time,  however,  the  school  district  has  reorganized  itself  and  has  made  substantive  changes  to  its 
program     By  1986,  the  district  received  a  full  six-year  accreditation  status  for  the  first  time.    Previously,  it  had 
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only  been  granted  two-year  accreditations.    Under  the  leadership  of  Dr  Gerald  Dadey .  the  CUSD  superintendent 
from  1983  to  1991,  the  school  district  continually  developed  and  transformed  itself  mto  a  successful  school 
district.    One  of  Dr.  Dadey's  more  innovative  and  productive  efforts  was  hiring  the  outside  and  independent 
education  agency.  Far  West  Laboratory,  to  evaluate  the  school  district  and  give  recommendations  beyond  those 
provided  by  the  state  accreditation  agency.   The  1985  Far  West  study  created  a  blueprint  for  many  of  CUSD's 
subsequent  efforts. 

Part  W 
THE  CALEXICO  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Through  a  mixture  of  innovative  policies  and  successful  implementation.  CUSD  maintains  a 
comprehensive  system  of  programs  that  has  managed  to  help  its  students  realize  their  true  potential. 

The  key  element  of  the  CUSD  model  appears  to  be  its  ability  to  implement  its  interdependent 
educational  programs  effectively.   The  following  represents  a  brief  summary  of  the  unique  elements  of  the 
CUSD  system  and  provides  some  insight  into  the  school  district's  capacity  to  execute  its  educational  programs. 


BilinQual  Education 

With  an  entering  student  body  that  is  primarily  Spanish-speaking,  it  is  not  surprising  that  an  effective 
bilingual  program  is  at  the  root  of  CUSD's  success. 

Similar  to  other  bilingual  programs.  CUSD's  program  receives  most  of  its  funds  from  the  state 
government     The  school  district  also  receives  special  state  funding  through  the  Economic  Impact  Aid  grant  that 
allows  it  to  devote  additional  attention  and  resources  to  its  unique  student  population 

The  federal  government  is  involved  in  bilingual  education  as  a  funding  source  for  programs  that  expand 
and  supplement  local  bilingual  opportunities  for  bilingual  students.  CUSD  has  utilized  federal  resources  to  fund 
innovative  bilingual  programs  and  teacher  training. 

In  theory,  bilingual  education  is  a  means  by  which  students,  with  limited  English  speaking  and  reading 
abilities,  acquire  English  language  skills  through  bilingual  class  instruction.'' 

Nonetheless,  because  of  low  expectations,  the  abundance  of  unqualified  instructors,  and  a  segregated  remedial 
atmosphere,  many  bilingual  programs  throughout  the  country  have  failed.'"   CUSD's  program,  however  has 
proven  to  be  successful.    An  important  determining  feature  of  the  school  district's  program  is  its  group  of 
qualified  instructors    Nearly  70  percent  of  CUSD  bilingual  teachers  have  the  appropriate  certification     In 
addition,  since  most  of  CUSD  students  participate  in  the  bilingual  program,  the  learning  environment  is  neither 
isolated  nor  remedial 

Finally,  the  bilingual  curriculum  design  is  based  on  the  idea  that  a  child  learns  best  in  his  native  tongue. 
This  entails  a  transitional  approach  to  class  instruction  throughout  the  curriculum.    Thus,  in  early  elementary 
grades,  nearly  80  percent  of  all  classes  are  instructed  in  Spanish  "    As  students  move  to  higher  grades  and 
subsequently  gain  more  English  language  skills,  the  students  receive  more  instruction  in  mainstream  and 
sheltered  English  programs. 

CUSD  schools  also  provide  suitable  instruction  for  older  students  who  enter  the  school  system  with  little 
or  no  English  language  skills    In  the  5th  and  6th  grades,  CUSD  brings  non-English  speaking  immigrant  students 
together  in  "Newcomer"  classrooms  for  1)  English  language  classes;  2)  instruction  on  the  transition  to  their  new 
social  environment;  and  3)  supplemental  training  on  certain  skills  that  many  immigrant  students  lack,  such  as 
computer,  writing,  and  hands-on  scientific  process  skills.   The  "Newcomer '  students  also  integrate  with 
mainstream  students  in  classes  such  as  physical  education,  music,  and  art    By  doing  this,  the  elementary  schools 
provide  focused  instruction  without  completely  segregating  its  students. 

At  the  high  school  level.  CUSD  offers  college  preparatory  classes  in  Spanish.   These  classes  give  those 
students  who  have  not  acquired  sufficient  English  language  proficiency  the  opponunity  to  obtain  advanced 
academic  skills 

In  sum.  CUSD's  bilingual  program  is  successful  because  at  each  grade  level,  students  have  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  the  important  and  necessary  academic  skills  needed  for  advanced  stud\ ,  regardless  of 
language  skills.    This  is  crucial  and  is  often  elusive  in  less  successful  bilingual  education  endeavors 

Opponents  of  bilingual  education  claim  that  this  type  of  program  provides  Spanish  speaking  students 
with  a  safe  haven  in  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  learn  English.'"  Consequently,  critics  argue  that 
panicipants  in  bilingual  programs  do  not  have  the  necessary  impetus  to  acquire  English  language  skills  nor  to 
assimilate  into  American  culture." 
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In  this  debate,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  assimilation  is  more  than  just  acquiring  language  skills. 
Assimilation  also  involves  gaining  access  to  mainstream  opportunities.    In  today's  modem  society,  that  access  is 
primarily  attained  through  education.    Although  its  students  learn  English  skills  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 
CUSD  officials  believe  that  its  transitional  bilingual  education  program  is  the  best  long-run  means  for  students  to 
obtain  both  language  and  academic  skills. 

Parental  Outreach  Proprams 

Mounting  evidence  reveals  that  parental  involvement  in  a  child's  education  is  positively  correlated  v^ith 
academic  success.'"   Given  this,  it  is  disheartening  that  man\  Hispanic   parents  across  the  country  are  not 
involved  in  their  children's  education.    An  imponant  fact,  however,  is  that  Hispanic  parents  are  more  likeK  to 
work  in  marginal  jobs,  have  little  formal  education,  have  young  children  that  need  supervision,  or  experience 
difficulty  in  understanding  school  notices  that  are  in  English.''  "  "    Combined,  these  factors  create  unusual 
and  extreme  obstacles  that  often  limit  the  parent's  time  and  ability  for  any  form  of  participation. 

Calexico's  school  district  aggressively  attacks  these  problems.    In  each  school,  programs  exist  that  seek 
out  and  facilitate  parental  involvement  in  school  activities     For  instance,  at  Mains  Elementary  School, 
babysitting  services  are  provided  during  each  monthly  parent  meeting     At  Blanche  Charles  Elementary  School, 
the  school  distributes  a  home-school  partnership  plan  that  outlines  parental  responsibilities  and  opportunities  for 
involvement  and  overtly  invites  parents  to  panicipate     In  the  area  of  Adult  Education.  CUSD  provides  classes 
for  over  600  parents  and  adults     These  programs  not  only  provide  English  and  other  types  of  instruction  to 
parents,  but  also  give  them  the  means  and  the  opportunity  to  become  more  familiar  with  CUSD. 

Equally  interesting  are  the  activities  at  Aurora  High  School  that  provide  a  six-week  parent  training 
program  in  an  effon  to  raise  the  parents'  self-esteem  and  familiarity  with  the  school     The  school  evaluates  the 
parents'  school  involvement  in  activities  such  as  grading  homework,  visiting  teachers,  and  participating  in 
fundraisers  '* 

Other  innovative  and  successful  programs  at  CUSD  include; 

Parent  newsletters  in  English  and  Spanish. 

Reading  contracts  that  promote  reading  at  home. 

Parents  of  the  Month  Awards. 

Homework  folders  that  inform  parents  of  the  student's  required  work. 

Workshops  instructing  parents  how  to  help  students  study,  and 

Telephone  trees  to  personally  update  parents  on  upcoming  school  activities. 

Not  captured  in  specific  programs  list  is  the  school  district's  receptive  environment.    Simply  put. 
parental  input  and  involvement  is  welcomed  and  encouraged  in  all  areas  and  activities    Importantly,  the 
substantial  language  aptitudes  of  CUSD  teachers  and  administrators  facilitate  communication  between  Spanish- 
speaking  parents  and  school  officials. 

Qualified  Staff 

Calexico  Unified  School  District  boasts  a  team  of  qualified  teachers  that  understand  the  culture,  the 
experiences,  and  the  language  of  the  students  The  following  measures  indicate  the  capabilities  and  pertinent 
background  many  of  CUSD  teachers  and  administrators  possess: 

51  percent  of  the  staff  are  Hispanic  (compared  to  7  percent  state  average  and  3  percent  national 

average). 

60  percent  of  the  faculty  are  fluent  in  Spanish  with  an  additional  28  percent  having  good-io-fair 

Spanish  language  skills. 

30  percent  of  the  staff  are  Calexico  High  School  graduates. 

All  5  School  Board  members  are  Hispanic  and  bilingual, 

70  percent  of  K-6  bilingual  teachers  are  certified  as  such. 

65  percent  of  the  certified  adminisn-ative  staff  are  Hispanic  and  bilingual,  and 

63  percent  of  the  staff  posses  a  master  s  degree  or  higher  (vs.  4 1  percent  state  average) 

One  reason  that  CUSD  employs  many  qualified  teachers  is  that  the  school  district  offers  salaries  that 
rank  among  the  highest  in  the  state    The  following  represents  several  measures  of  CUSD's  salary  premium; 
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Measure 

26YREP  -  Earnings  an  individual  receives  assuming  26  years  of  employment  and  master's  degree 

attainment  in  the  9th  year. 
Base    -  Base  pay  for  individual  with  no  experience. 

Max      -  Maximum  salary  on  school  schedule. 

Percent  above  State  Rank 

Measure  Amount  State  Average  (out  of  750) 

26YREP  1.124.179  11.9%  69 

Base  27.572  8.0%  26 

Max  52.313  11.1%  108 

When  one  considers  Calexico's  relative  low  cost  of  living,  these  salaries  become  even  more  attractive. 

Another  factor  responsible  for  the  quality  of  CUSD's  teachers  is  the  district's  policy  of  offering 
substantial  fmancial  incentives  for  teachers  to  participate  in  outside  training.   CUSD  not  only  pays  their  teachers 
$17  per  hour  to  attend  CUSD  sponsored  training  classes,  but  it  also  provides  teachers  the  opportunity  to  advance 
on  the  salary  scale  by  giving  university  credit  for  supplemental  training. 

Finally,  the  school  district  nurtures  the  talent  and  capabilities  of  its  teachers  by  placing  tremendous 
emphasis  and  priority  on  staff  development.    For  example  each  certified  staff  member  averages  over  30  hours  of 
training  every  year,  and  each  administrator  completes  a  300-hour,  three-year.  California  State  Education 
Department  Training  Program  for  Administrators  (i.e..  at  the  California  School  Leadership  Academy). 
Moreover,  all  new  instructional  program  changes  are  initiated  and  supported  with  training,  and  almost  all  training 
is  extensive,  systematic,  and  sequential  (i.e.,  most  training  programs  are  1 5  to  40  hours  in  length  and  a 
significant  and  growing  portion  of  training  is  supplied  by  CUSD  teachers). 

Internal  Resource  Management 

Rather  than  just  throwing  money  and  resources  at  problems,  CUSD  prioritizes  its  educational  resources 
to  maximize  the  benefits  to  students. 

For  example,  at  the  top  of  CUSD's  list  of  priorities  is  maintaining  a  corps  of  motivated  and  qualified 
teachers.   To  fund  its  salary  scale  and  training  incentives,  each  school  within  the  CUSD  system  gives  less 
priority  to  administrative  overhead  and  operates  under  a  tight  administrative  budget.    While  this  has  resulted  in  a 
lean  administrative  and  support  staff,  the  streamlining  of  costs  allows  CUSD  schools  to  supplement  its  funds  and 
offer  meaningful  incentives  that  will  attract  and  develop  qualified  teachers. 


Migrant  and  Immigrant  Proprams 

In  response  to  the  continuous  stream  of  immigrants  to  Calexico  and  the  500  to  600  migrant  students 
enrolled  in  CUSD  schools,  the  school  district  has  installed  extensive  federally  funded  programs  to  address  their 
unique  educational  needs.   These  programs  include: 

Counseling  services, 
Workstudy  positions, 
Small  group  instruction. 
Summer  schools, 
Saturday  schools,  and 
Staff  training. 

These  efforts,  among  others,  allow  the  student  to  gain  supplemental  instruction  in  a  relaxed  environment 
where  resources  are  concentrated  and  attention  is  focused  on  the  student's  special  needs. 
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Outside  Funding 

Since  many  of  its  students  are  from  low-income  families  and  have  limited  English  speaking  abilities, 
CUSD  is  eligible  for  various  types  of  grants. '°   To  maximize  its  receipt  of  grants,  the  school  district  maintains  a 
staff  position  with  the  sole  responsibility  of  seeking  out  and  writing  proposals  for  federal,  state,  and  foundation 
grants.   As  a  result  of  this  focus,  CUSD  received  nearly  $4  million  in  outside  support  for  the  1991-92  school 
year.   These  funds  help  provide  the  resources  that  assist  CUSD  schools  in  producing  irmovative  programs  and 
encouraging  teacher  training  that  allow  the  schools  to  focus  on  their  distinaive  student  body.   Listed  below  are 
the  grants  received  for  the  1991-92  school  year. 

Project  Amount 

School  Improvement  $   501,662 

Chapter  I  870,003 

Chapter  2  62,199 

Economic  Impact  Aid,  LEP  students  870,603 

Migrant  Education  549,301 

Emergency  Immigrant  Assistance  Act  34,250 

Educational  Technology  Grant  11,175 

Language  Arts  Project  50.000 

Job  Training  Partnership  Act  170,000 

State  Preschool  125,350 

Vocational  Education  Act  46,309 
Title  VII 

Short  Term  Training  97,682 

Transitional  Bilingual  Education  150,000 

A.B.  1274  Planning  Grant  101,740 

Project  AMEND  (teacher  training)  21,095 

Project  DATE  (drug  awareness)  90.000 

TOTAL  $3,640;274 


Preschool  Programs 

Calexico  maintains  three  preschool  programs  with  the  belief  that  early  intervention  is  cost  effective  and 
a  unique  opportunity  to  affect  a  child's  social  and  intellectual  development  positively.   The  schools  serve 
approximately  120  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  five  and  are  supported  with  outside  funds.   The 
California  state  government  supports  the  California  State  Preschool,  while  the  federal  government  provides  for 
Campesinos  Unidos,  Inc.  and  the  Imperial  County  Migrant  Education  Program. 

Each  of  Calexico's  preschool  programs  gives  admission  priority  to  low-income  children  and  employs  the 
High/Scope  teaching  philosophy.   Generally  speaking,  a  High/Scope  curriculum  is  based  upon  an  open-ended 
curriculum  that  encourages  creativity  and  input  from  the  child  and  the  parent." 

Research  shows  that  relative  to  control  groups,  preschool  programs  foster  substantive  social  and 
academic  development  among  children.^'    Most  elementary  schools  in  this  country,  however,  are  not  effectively 
organized  nor  adequately  focused  to  capitalize  on  the  child's  preschool  development.    Illustrating  this  failure, 
studies  also  reveal  that  most  preschool  advances  frequently  fade  during  the  early  elementary  school  years.""    In 
Calexico,  however,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.   The  coordination  of  Calexico's  preschools  with  its 
elementary  school  system  appears  to  make  a  substantive  contribution  to  the  district's  overall  success. 

Counselina 

While  CUSD  operates  with  high  counselor/student  ratios  of  approximately  1  to  400,  the  school  focuses 
its  efforts  and  maximizes  its  resources  to  furnish  students  with  the  information  essential  for  effective  academic 
planning.   For  example,  CUSD  provides  a  structured  fonmi  in  the  10th  grade  in  which  parents  and  students 
discuss  careers  and  requisite  class  selection  when  there  is  sufficient  time  for  changes.    In  addition,  guidance 
aides,  trained  by  counselors,  help  reclassified  students  understand  their  graduation  requirements.    Finally,  in  an 
attempt  to  inform  students  of  what  lies  ahead  in  their  lives,  the  school  district  sponsors  career  programs  such  as: 

Career  Day  (A  day  of  speakers,  school  representatives,  etc.), 

A  career  placement  center  (an  information  center), 

Tag-Along-Day  (students  spend  a  day  with  a  working  individual  from  the  community),  and 

Monthly  speakers  from  the  community. 
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Alternative  High  School  Propram 

CUSD's  alternative  high  school,  Aurora  High  School,  maintains  an  academic  and  vocational  curriculum 
that  is  flexible  yet  solely  focused  upon  assisting  the  student  gain  the  necessary  requirements  for  graduation.   This 
involves  individualized  curriculum,  independent  study,  and  efforts  to  link  school  with  future  employment.    In 
strong  contrast  to  most  continuation  schools  around  the  country,  Aurora's  enthusiastic  staff  creates  a  warm  and 
encouraging  environment  that  provides  the  necessary  vision,  scope,  and  hope  essential  to  an  at-risk  student's 
academic  success." 

Collaboration  Between  Schools 

Retention  data  from  school  districts  across  the  country  suggests  that  moving  from  one  campus  to  another 
disrupts  a  student's  affmity  with  school."   To  facilitate  the  social  and  academic  transition  between  schools, 
CUSD  provides  high  school  orientation  programs  for  eighth  graders;  meetings  between  department  heads  at 
Calexico  High  School  and  teachers  at  De  Anza  Junior  High  School;  and  liaison  comminees  among  Calexico 
High  School,  Imperial  Valley  College,  and  San  Diego  State  University. 


Self-Esteem  Programs 

CUSD  has  established  several  programs  that  promote  student  pride  and  high  personal  expectations. 
Moreover  these  efforts  also  encourage  students  and  reward  them  individually.    Combined,  these  programs  help 
students  to  attain  a  sense  of  individual  empowerment. 

An  example  of  this  effort  is  the  federally-funded  Schools  Needing  Alternatives  for  Prevention  (SNAP) 
program.  Project  SNAP  provides  counseling  for  students  who  are  considered  likely  to  develop  drug  or  alcohol 
problems.  SNAP  is  a  six-week  program  that  sponsors  alternative  recreational  activities  and  other  programs  that 
promote  self-respect  and  communication  between  students  and  parents. 

Other  self-esteem  programs  include  Calexico's  efforts  to  "celebrate  students."  Through  award  dinners, 
newspaper  recognition,  and  prizes,  each  school  makes  a  concerted  effort  to  focus  attention  on  successful  students. 

Also  noted  are  the  peer  counseling  programs  at  CUSD.    These  programs  give  approximately  75 
students  the  opportunity  to  act  as  mentors  and  fi-iends  to  younger  students  who  are  experiencing  leammg  or 
behavioral  trouble  at  school.    The  program  not  only  develops  social  skills  and  self-esteem  for  all  participants,  but 
it  also  allows  the  peer  counselor  the  opportunity  to  affect  another  student's  life  positively.    Finally,  peer 
counseling  expands  the  school's  ability  to  reach  more  students  than  would  be  possible  utilizing  the  fixed  number 
of  staff  counselors  normally  available. 

These  self-esteem  programs,  along  with  the  district's  other  education  policies,  instill  CUSD  students 
with  the  notion  that  they  can  be  successfiil.   The  importance  of  this  effect  should  not  be  underestimated. 
Nowhere  is  the  importance  of  high  expectations  and  empowerment  more  evident  than  in  the  history  of  Calexico's 
high  school  AP  test  participation.    Previous  to  1989,  approximately  10  percent  of  CUSD  seniors  took  the  college 
advanced  placement  tests.   After  the  publicity  of  the  AP  success  of  Hispanic  high  school  students  in  the  movie 
"Stand  and  Deliver",  students  and  school  officials  worked  together  to  fulfill  the  untapped  potential  of  the  student 
body  by  providing  the  means  and  the  vision  necessary  for  them  to  succeed.    In  the  following  year,  the  school 
district  AP  test  participation  rate  increased  to  nearly  40  percent  without  decreasing  its  test  passage/test  taken  rate. 


Pan  17/ 
CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

In  light  of  the  disproportionate  educational  failure  of  schools  serving  Hispanic  students,  CUSD's 
achievement  is  truly  extraordinar>'.    Although  the  school  district's  success  is  facilitated  by  its  homogenous 
Hispanic  population,  the  district's  administration  and  teaching  policies  are  still  noteworthy  and  can  conceivably 
be  adopted  by  other  school  districts,  regardless  of  their  characteristics.    In  sum,  these  policies  include: 

1.  The  Calexico  bilingual  education  philosophy  and  approach, 

2.  Parental  outreach  programs, 

3.  Self-esteem  programs, 

4.  The  emphasis  on  collaboration  between  the  various  schools  within  a  district, 

5.  The  emphasis  on  student  activities, 

6.  The  emphasis  on  continuous  teacher  training  and  development, 

7.  ■    High  teacher  salaries,  and 

8.  The  prioritization  and  maximization  of  scarce  educational  resources  and  services. 
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CUSD's  example  furnishes  a  glimpse  of  a  program  that  is  tapping  into  the  talent  of  the  Hispanic 
communit>'.    Although  implementing  the  appropriate  policies  to  ensure  comparable  success  in  other  schools 
might  be  organizationally  or  fiscally  difficult,  allowing  a  public  school  system  to  fail  a  student  because  of 
misplaced  resources  or  unfocused  policies  is  an  injustice  that  educators,  policymakers,  and  the  public  must 
rectify- 
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April  22,  1994 


The  Honorable  Claibome  Pell 
Member,  United  States  Senate 
335  Russell  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC  20510 

Dear  Senator  Pell: 

Thank  you  for  leaving  the  hearing  record  open  and  requesting  testimony  on  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

The  members  of  the  Interstate  Migrant  Education  Council  (IMEC)  met  in  Washington, 
D.C.  on  February  3-5,  1994  for  purposes  of  conducting  Council  business  on  behalf  of  the  migrant 
student  population.  Participants  at  the  meeting  included  48  Steering  Committee  and  Council 
representatives  from  the  eighteen  member  states.  Also  present  at  the  meeting  were  representatives 
from  Congress,  the  U.S.  Etepanment  of  Education,  and  Migrant  Program  Coordination  Centers. 
The  keynote  speaker  at  the  meeting  was  IMEC's  Chairman  Congressman  William  D.  Ford. 
Special  presenters  included  Bruce  Hunter  of  the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators, 
and  Thomas  Payzanl,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education.  Representatives 
from  the  Office  of  Migrant  Education  also  participated  in  the  two-and  a-half  day  meeting. 

Among  the  topics  considered  at  the  meeting  was  the  reauthorization  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  Council  workgroups  examined  both  the  Administration's  bill  and  H.R. 
6  in  the  areas  of  Title  1 ,  Part  A  in  its  relationship  to  services  for  migrant  students;  Part  C, 
Education  of  Migratory  Children  and  Title  II,  Part  B  Section  2205,  Comprehensive  Regional 
Centers. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  convey  the  IMEC's  recommendation  on  the  matter  of 
Comprehensive  Regional  Centers.  Testimony  on  the  other  topics  will  be  under  separate  cover. 

The  Council  believes  that  incorporation  of  the  Migrant  Program  Coordination  Centers 
(PCCs)  into  the  proposed  Comprehensive  Regional  Centers  would  not  be  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  migrant  education  program.  The  reasons  for  this  recommendation  are  as  follows: 

We  believe  the  migrant  education  program  would  be  deprived  of  a  responsible  delivery 
system  that  coordinates  and  provides  a  vast  array  of  services  and  resources  to  a  very  unique 
population.  The  PCCs  are  organized  by  migrant  streams  (East,  Midwest,  West)  and  are  staffed 
by  persons  with  intimate  knowledge  of  the  migrant  education  program  and  the  unique  cultural 
aspects  of  the  students  and  families.  Because  of  the  familiarity  about  both  programs  and 
personnel,  access  to  the  PCCs  and  services  from  the  PCCs  is  extraordinarily  easy  and  non- 
bureaucratic.  The  PCCs  are  truly  an  extension  of  the  state  and  local  migrant  education  program. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  another  structure  could  better  serve  the  migrant  education  program. 

The  Administration's  proposal  for  Comprehensive  Regional  Centers  was  discussed  in  great 
detail  by  the  IMEC  members.  There  were  presentations  on  the  rationale  for  the  proposed  and  also 
discussions  of  the  current  role  of  Technical  Assistance  Centers  and  Rural  Technical  Assistance 
Centers.  There  were  several  concerns  raised  by  IMEC  in  regard  to  the  Administration's  proposal: 
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1.  The  ten  regions  where  the  centers  will  be  located  are  not  equal.  The  geographic 
area,  the  number  of  states  and  the  current  Chapter  1  allocations  are  considerably 
different  among  these  regions. 

2.  The  Comprehensive  Regional  Center  proposal  contains  insufficient  details  to  ensure 
that  they  will  be  truly  comprehensive.  There  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  centers 
would  effectively  address  the  needs  of  special  populations  such  as  those  served  by 
Migrant  Education,  Bilingual,  and  the  Gifted  and  Talented  programs. 

3.  The  thrust  of  Goals  2000  and  Title  1  is  to  provide  flexibility.  Why  should 
technical  assistance  go  the  opposite  direction  to  a  one-size-fits-all  ? 

4.  Establishing  these  centers,  would  not  necessarily  result  in  financial  savings.  For 
example,  a  regional  center  that  is  established  to  assist  states  with  large  populations 
and/or  geographic  areas  may  need  several  assistant  directors,  or  managers,  and 
would  also  need  to  establish  and  maintain  various  "regional"  offices.  Since  these 
sites  would  also  need  to  be  staffed,  the  net  savings  may  not  be  noticeable. 

5.  The  rationale  that  establishing  regional  centers  would  automatically  enhance 
coordination  among  the  various  categories  of  programs  is  unsubstantiated.  Many 
agencies  and  school  systems  currently  operate  multiple,  but  uncoordinated, 
programs  under  one  administration.  Large  service  areas  and  special  populations 
with  unique  needs  may  also  inhibit  effective  coordination. 

If  comprehensive  centers  are  established,  IMEC  has  two  recommendations: 

1.  There  should  be  a  planning  period,  during  which  time  new  roles,  responsibilities, 
service  areas,  and  RFPs  for  the  centers  would  be  defined.  This  period  of  time 
could  be  six  months  to  a  year  from  the  date  that  the  legislation  is  enacted. 

2.  The  Secretary  should  be  directed  to  convene  a  national,  representative  group  to 
work  out  implementation  details,  including  time  to  phase  out  defunct  centers  and 
to  allow  for  existing  staff  relocation. 


While  IMEC  opposes  inclusion  of  the  migrant  program  PCCs  in  the  proposal  to  collapse 
all  technical  assistance  into  comprehensive  regional  centers,  we  acknowledge  that  there  must  be 
a  means  of  reducing  identified  duplication  particularly  in  the  areas  of  commonality  among 
programs  such  as  curriculum  and  professional  development  activities.  We  are  prepared  to  work 
with  the  Congress  or  the  Department  to  address  these  and  other  concerns  of  the  Migrant  Education 
Program. 


Perry 
Senior  Project  Consultant 
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Prepared  Statement  of  John  Perry 

Dear  Senator  Pell: 

Thank  you  for  requesting  testimony  or.  reauthorization  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (E.S.E.A.)  and  keeping  the 
record  open  for  that  purpose. 

The  Interstate  Migrant  Education  Council  is  submitting  this 
testimony  in  regards  to  Title  I,  Part  A. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  that  the  eligibility  period 
for  migrant  students  under  Part  C  of  E.S.E.A.  De  reduced  to  24 
months  from  the  current  provision  of  72  months.   If  this 
provision  is  adopted,  the  number  of  students  eligible  under  Part 
C  will  be  dramatically  reduced.   Also,  with  the  Administration's 
proposal  to  increase  schoolwide  programs  many  migrant  students 
that  will  still  be  eligible  for  Part  C  services  will  be  served 
schoolwide  rather  than  directly  by  Part  C  programs. 

The  intent  of  the  Interstate  Migrant  Education  Council's 
recommendations  to  your  committee  is  to  insure  appropriate 
services  by  Part  A  program  for  migrant  students  eligible  under 
Part  C  (24  months)  and  students  formerly  eligible  under  Part  C 
(25  months  to  72  months) . 

To  meet  this  goal  the  underlined  language  in  the  following 
sections  of  S1513  are  recommended  as  amendments. 

To  meet  these  concerns  possible  amendments  to  the 
Administrations  bill  are  underlined. 

Section  1111    State  Plans 

(a)  (1)         "SEC.  1111.  (a)  PLANS  REQUIRED.  _(1)  Any 

State  desiring  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
part  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  plan, 
developed  in  consultation  with  local 
educational  agencies,  teachers, 
administrators,  parents,  and  state  directors 
of  programs  that  may  be  included  in 
schoolwide  program,  of  Section  1114,  that 

(b)  Standards  and  Assessment  Provisions 

(b)  (3)  (D)     (D)  include,  except  under  the  most  extreme 
conditions,  children  with  disabilities  and 
limited  English  proficient  children  who,  to 
the  extent  practicable  shall  be  assessed  in 
the  language  that  will  afford  them  the 
greatest  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their 
proficiency,  and  take  into  consideration 
unique  circumstances  of  migrant  children 
eligible  under  Part  C; 

Section  1112  LEA  Plans 

(c)       Other  Provisions 

(c)  (3)  (A)  (ii) 

(ii)  services  for  children  with  limited  English 
proficiency  or  with  disabilities,  migratory 
children  served  under  Part  C  of  this  title,  and 
migratory  children  formerly  eligible  under  Part  C, 
neglected  or  delinquent  children  served  under  part 
D  of  this  title,  homeless  children,  and  immigrant 
children  in  order  to  increase  program 
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effectiveness,  eliminate  duplication,  and  reduce 
fragmentation  of  the  children's  instructional 
program; 

(c)  (3)  (c) 

"  (C)  establish  a  procedure  to  ensure  that  all 
children  in  participating  elementary  schools  in 
which  the  percentage  of  children  from  low-income 
families  is  50  percent  or  more  and  all  migratory 
children  formerly  eligible  under  Part  C,  receive 
at  a  minimum,  two  health  screenings  during  the 
elementary  school  years  at  appropriate  intervals 
based  on  reasonable  pediatric  standards .   Funds 
under  this  part  may  be  used  to  provide  such  health 
screenings  only  if  funds  from  other  public  or 
private  sources,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
Medicaid,  Early  Periodic  Screening,  Diagnosis,  and 
Treatment  (EPSDT) ;  private  insurance;  or  other 
community  health  resources,  are  not  reasonably 
available  to  pay  for  such  screening. 

(c)  (4)  (c)     "(C)  a  general  description  of  the  nature  of 

the  programs  to  be  conducted  by  its  schools 
under  sections  1114  and  1115  and  services 
outside  those  schools  for  children  living  in 
local  institutions  for  neglected  or 
delinquent  children  and  for  eligible  homeless 
children  and  for  migrant  children  currently 
and  formerly  eligible  under  Part  C. 

(d)  Plan  Development  and  Duration 

" (d)  PLAN  DEVELOPMENT  AND  DURATION  -  Each  local 
educational  agency  plan  shall  be — 

"(1)  developed  in  consultation  with  teachers  and 
parents  of  children  in  schools  served  under  this 
part,  LEA  program  directors  of  those  programs  that 
can  be  included  in  schoolwide  projects,  and 

"  (2)  periodically  reviewed  and  revised,  as 
necessary,  to  reflect  changes  in  the  local 
educational  agency's  strategies  and  programs. 

Section  1113  Eligible  Attendance  Areas 

(c)  (3)  (A)     Allocations 

"  (A)  eligible  homeless  children  who  do  not  attend 
participating  schools,  including  providing 
educationally  related  support  services  to  children 
in  shelters,  and  migrant  children  eligible  under 
Part  C,  where  appropriate;  and 

Section  1114  Schoolwide  Programs 

(b)        Components  of  a  Schoolwide  Program 

(b)  (i)  (B)  (iv) 

"  (iv)  address  the  needs  of  all  children  in  the 
school,  but  particularly  the  needs  of  low- 
achieving  children,  children  with  limited  English 
proficiency,   migrant  children  currently  and 
formerly  eligible  under  Part  C,  and  children  who 
are  members  of  the  target  population  of  any 
program  that  is  included  in 
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(c)        School  Support  Teams 

"(c)  SCHOOL  SUPPORT  TEAMS.  -  (1)  Each  State 
educational  agency  shall  establish  a  system  of 
school  support  teams  that  will  include  directors 
of  federal  programs  that  may  be  included  in 
schoolwide  projects  to  provide  information  and 
assistance  to  each  schoolwide  program  to  ensure 
that  schoolwide  programs  provide  the  opportunity 
for  all  children  to  meet  the  State's  challenging 
performance  standards. 

Section  1115   Targeted  Assistance 

(b)        Eligible  Children 

(b)  (2)  (A)  (i)  Children  receiving  services  to 
overcome  a  disability  or  limited  English 
proficiency  and  children  formerly  eligible  under 
Part  C  are  eligible  for  services  under  this  part 
on  the  same  basis  as  other  children  selected  to 
receive  services  under  this  part. 

(C)  (2)  (c)  (i) 

" (C)  Each  plan  shall  be  

" (i)  developed  with  the  involvement  of  the 
commiunity  to  be  served  and  those  individuals  who 
will  carry  it  out,  including  teachers, 

administrators  including  federal  program 
administrators,  other  staff,  parents,  and,  if  the 
plan  relates  to  a  secondary  school,  students  from 
the  school; 

Section  1116   Parental  Involvement 

(f )       Accessibility 

"(f)  ACCESSIBILITY  -  In  carrying  out  the  parental 
involvement  requirements  of  this  part,  local 
educational  agencies  and  schools  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  provide  full  opportunities  for 
participation  to  parents  with  limited  English 
proficiency  or  with  disabilities,  including 
providing  information  in  a  language  and  form  they 
understand,   and  parents  of  migratory  children 
currently  and  formerly  eligible  under  Part  C. 


Prepared  Statementt  of  Albert  Smith 

The  National  Dropout  Prevention  Coalition  is  an  organization  of  professional  educators,  social 
and  health  service  workers,  and  advocates  of  diverse  cultural  and  ethnic  communities  from 
across  the  nation  who  are  actively  involved  with  dropout  prevention  and  intervention  programs. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  offer  prepared  testimony  in  support  of  continuing  the 
Dropout  Prevention  Demonstration  and  Assistance  Program.  In  our  judgment,  this  Department 
of  Education  program  holds  a  great  deal  of  promise  dirccdy  supportive  of  the  National  Education 
Goals  and  to  stop  this  momentum  will  seriously  erode  the  successes  and  the  corresponding 
knowledge  base  emerging  around  this  issue. 

Dropping  out  of  school  and  living  in  poveny  environments  are  risk  indicators  strongly  associated 
with  unemployment,  gang  activity,  and  family  violence.  School  dropouts  are  disproportionately 
involved  in  child  abuse/neglect  situations,  drugs,  crime  and  the  other  descriptors  referenced  in 
the  needs  being  addressed  by  the  National  Education  Goals  all  of  us  are  supporting.  We  have 
begun  to  demonstrate  that  there  are  model  program  initiatives  that  work  and  can  be  successfully 
replicated  elsewhere.  Yet,  much  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  avert  a  national  disgrace.  For 
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example,  there  still  is  no  consistency  in  how  we  count  dropouts  within  and  across  the  states. 
Dropout  rates  are  very  likely  higher  than  what  is  being  inconsistently  reported.  Our  members  are 
telling  us  that  overall  numbers  of  dropouts  are  not  declining  and  arc  showing  increases  among 
several  of  our  rural  isolated,  inner  city,  and  other  diverse  school-communities. 

Current  Tide  1  legislative  increases  and  enhancements  while  important  are  unlikely  to  address 
the  dropout  prevention  needs  of  many  of  our  students  and  their  families.  Chapter  I  imposes 
eligibility  or  service  limitations  that  very  often  do  not  permit  programs  to  serve  large  numbers  of 
dropouts  or  potential  dropouts  who  do  not  qualify  for  specific  entitiements.  Many  Hispanic 
families,  and  many  others,  are  part  of  the  "working"  poor,  and  typically  do  not  qualify  for  Aid  to 
Families,  free  and/or  reduced  lunch,  or  other  low  income  descriptors  prescribed  by  Chapter  1. 
Furthermore,  Chapter  funds  are  not  available  to  community- based  programs,  where  much  of  the 
innovation  and  experimentation  with  dropout  prevention  is  taking  place.  Titlel  funds  are 
frequendy  committed  to  maintenance  of  established  school  bureaucracies  that  are  not  inclined 
toward  innovation  in  partnership  with  other  organizations  committed  to  working  with  at-risk 
students  and  their  families. 

The  likelihood  of  state  and  local  sources  replacing  or  institutionalizing  programs  such  as  those 
currenUy  being  demonstrated  by  the  ESEA's  Dropout  Prevention  component  is  slim  at  best. 
Local  governments  and  school  bureaucracies  are  unlikely  to  divest  their  resources  to  support  a 
program  the  federal  government  appears  to  have  abandoned.  Oiu"  coalition  reccnUy  surveyed  a 
representative  sample  of  the  current  demonstration  projects  to  report  as  to  the  likelihood  that 
their  programs  will  continue  after  the  August  31,  1995  expiration  date  currenUy  set.  Ninety 
percent  of  respondents  reported  that  their  ciurcnt  program  initiatives  will  very  likely  not  be 
continued  beyond  the  federal  expiration  date  and  75  percent  went  fimher  to  say  that  their 
program  definitely  would  not  survive. 

Respondents  to  our  surveys  also  reported  they  are  receiving  increasing  numbers  of  inquiries  from 
a  variety  of  local  and  national  service  agencies  and  school-communities  requesting  assistance 
with  startup  activities  designed  to  replicate  the  features  of  these  demonstration  projects  that 
evaluation  is  beginning  to  show  are  effective.  For  example,  in  Washington  State, 

one  of  our  demonstration  projects  has  been  contacted  by  Detroit  Public  Schools,  Juneau 
Public  Schools  and  seventeen  of  its  state  school  districts  in  the  past  six  months. 

Abandoning  these  efforts  now  when  evidence  of  success  is  beginning  to  be  demonstrated  is  in 
our  opinion  not  cost-effective.  The  national  evaluation  of  these  projects  now  under  way  is  set 
for  completion  a  year  after  the  scheduled  program  expiration  date,  not  allowing  time  for 
sharing;  dissemination,  and  institutionalization  of  project  feattires  evaluated  as  effective. 
With  all  of  this  in  mind,  we  are  respectfully  requesting  the  Senate  to  include  provisions  in  the 
ESEA  reauthorization  to  ensure  the  Dropout  Prevention  Demonstration  and  Assistance 
Program  is  continued  with  long-term  funding  assurances.  Specifically,  we  are  asking  that  the 
following  provisions  be  added: 

1.    That  the  current  expiration  date  be  extended  by  a  minimum  of  two  years,  to  August 
1997,  to  allow  sufficient  time  to  complete  evaluations,  disseminate  results  and 
institutionalize  features  of  these  projects  evaluated  as  successful; 

2     That  a  new  round  of  competitive  grant  funding  be  initiated  to  allow  further  program 
creativity  and  innovation  to  address  much  necessary  "unfinished  business"  associated 
with  school  dropouts  in  support  of  the  National  Education  Goals,  and  that  this  new 
competition  not  be  limited  to  state  education  departments; 

3.    That  witiiin  this  new  round  of  competitive  grant  funding,  at  least  half  of  the 

appropriation  be  earmarked  for  support  of  regional  technical  and  assistance  centers 
established  to  assist  school  communities  with  replication  of  the  features  of  these 
demonstration  projects  evaluated  as  successful. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  provide  this  testimony  and  will  be  happy  to  forward  funher 
information  or  answer  any  related  questions. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  The  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:03  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
ACT  REAUTHORIZATION 


MONDAY,  APRIL  18,  1994 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities,  of 
THE  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Chicago,  IL. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:44  a.m.,  at 
Hefferan  Elementary  School,  4409  W.  Wilcox,  Chicago,  IL,  Hon. 
Paul  Simon  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Simon. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Simon 

Senator  Simon.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

For  those  of  you  in  the  back,  there  are  some  seats  up  here  in  the 
front,  and  you  may  be  able  to  hear  a  little  better. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  a  hearing  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation. We  are  going  to  be  reauthorizing  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  this  year.  It  is  good  to  be  back  here.  I  was 
at  Hefferan  School  last  school  year.  I  visited  18  schools  in  Chicago, 
primarilv  on  the  West  Side  and  the  South  Side,  to  get  a  feel  for 
what  is  happening  here.  I  am  pleased  to  be  back  here. 

We  are  inching  forward.  We  have  passed  the  Groals  2000  bill,  and 
the  Illinois  the  first  year  of  that  will  get  about  $4.2  million,  which 
sounds  like  a  lot  of  money.  But  $4.2  million  is  about  33  cents  per 
citizen  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  In  terms  of  the  needs  that  we  have, 
it  is  frankly  very  little. 

At  the  Federal  level,  in  fiscal  year  1949,  we  spent  9  percent  of 
our  Federal  budget  on  education.  We  are  now  spending  2  percent 
of  our  Federal  budget  on  education.  The  big  growth  item  is  inter- 
est. It  is  squeezing,  because  of  the  deficit.  It  is  squeezing  out  our 
ability  to  respond  on  some  of  the  social  needs. 

We  have  passed  the  school-to-work  opportunities  bill,  of  which  I 
was  pleased  to  be  the  chief  sponsor,  £ind  that  will  be  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  very  shortly,  and  that  will  be  of  help.  The  Safe  Schools 
Act  should  provide  about  $3  million  to  Chicago  schools.  That  will 
be  of  some  help. 

But  we  are  in  the  process  of  reauthorizing  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  as  I  mentioned.  One  of  the  fundamental 
questions  is  are  we  going  to  target  more  effectively.  My  personal 
belief  is  that  Chapter  1  really  is  designed  for  poverty  areas,  and 
that  we  ought  to  target  more  effectively.  But  that  is,  as  you  might 
guess,  a  politically  volatile  question,  because  right  now  about  90 
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percent  of  the  school  districts  in  the  Nation  receive  some  aid,  and 
school  districts  that  are  hurtine  for  funds  are  not  eager  to  lose  anv 
funds.  I  sympathize  with  that,  but  the  purpose  of  Chapter  1  is  real- 
ly to  help  in  poverty  areas. 

Another  problem  that  I  hope  we  will  address  is  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  equity  in  schools.  And  you  do  not  need  to  go  any  further 
than  the  State  of  Illinois.  We  have  differences  of  assessed  valuation 
in  our  State  of  $5,400  per  student  to  $880,000  per  student. 

It  is  very  interesting  that  in  Sweden,  whicn  does  not  have  the 
income  disparities  that  we  do  in  the  United  States,  they  spend  two 
to  three  times  as  much  per  pupil  in  the  poor  areas  as  they  do  in 
the  more  affluent  areas.  We  do  just  the  opposite.  And  I  do  not 
mean  this  disrespectfully  to  New  Trier  or  Oakbrook  or  any  of  the 
other  areas,  but  we  do  not  respond  on  the  basis  of  need,  and  that 
is  in  my  opinion  a  mistake. 

In  any  event,  we  are  pleased  to  have  a  series  of  witnesses,  in  fact 
a  long  list  of  witnesses.  We  will  have  to  follow  very  strictly  the  rule 
that  we  have  followed  in  our  subcommittee  of  5  minutes  per  wit- 
ness. We  will  enter  your  statement  in  the  record,  and  then  I  would 
like  to  proceed  with  questions,  if  we  can. 

Let  me  first  call  on  Leonard  Dominguez,  Deputy  Mayor  for  Edu- 
cation for  the  City  of  Chicago,  and  Kimberly  Caldwell,  who  is  a  stu- 
dent at  HeflFeran  Elementary  School. 

Is  Kimberly  here?  Kimberly  will  be  along  shortly. 

Mr.  Dominguez,  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  here,  and  we  thank 
you  for  being  nere. 

STATEMENT  OF  LEONARD  DOMmGUEZ,  DEPUTY  MAYOR  FOR 
EDUCATION,  CITY  OF  CfflCAGO 

Mr.  Dominguez.  Thank  you,  Senator  Simon. 

If  I  may  take  a  couple  of  minutes  to  bring  greetings  to  Senator 
Paul  Simon.  Distinguished  panelists,  good  parents  and  excellent 
students  of  Hefferan  Elementary  School,  I  bring  you  warm  greet- 
ings, and  welcome  from  the  Honorable  Mayor  Richard  M.  Daley, 
and  from  every  citizen  of  our  great  City  of  Chicago. 

Welcome  to  a  truly  world  class  city,  proud  host  of  the  opening 
ceremonies  of  the  United  States  of  America's  first  world  cup  soccer, 
a  city  of  world  renowned  museums,  cultural  institutions,  res- 
taurants, hotels  and  a  symphony  orchestra,  world  class  colleges, 
universities  and  research  laboratories,  world  class  architecture, 
skyscrapers,  skyline,  Lakeshore  Drive,  and  fresh  body  of  water,  the 
world's  tallest  building,  the  world's  busiest  airport. 

Yet,  in  the  paradox  that  typifies  many  areas  of  our  great  Nation, 
especially  our  large  cities,  Chicago  is  tragically  also  increasingly  a 
city  of  world  class  crime,  violence,  poverty  and  illiteracy,  with  all 
the  concomitant  social  ills,  especially  the  nationwide  breakdown  of 
the  family  structure  and  the  shamefully  poor  health  care  that  we 
provide  for  our  children  and  families. 

Senator  Simon,  Mayor  Daley  and  the  citizens  of  Chicago  whole- 
heartedly support  you  and  your  enlightened  colleagues'  efforts  to 
improve  the  scandalous  decline  in  the  very  fabric  of  our  society.  We 
applaud  the  setting  of  high  standards  and  expectations  of  Goals 
2000.  We  support  the  Safe  Schools  Act  to  mitigate  the  crime  and 
violence  in  our  schools.  We  support  the  School-to-Work  Opportuni- 
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ties  Act,  to  prepare  our  young  people  to  support  themselves  and 
their  families. 

We  believe  that  targeting  Chapter  1  money  to  poor  children  is 
right  and  long  overdue.  We  firmly  believe  that  Federal  support  for 
education  must  be  increased  to  compete  with  most  other  countries 
of  the  world.  In  light  of  the  previously  mentioned  social  ills,  we 
welcome  the  Even  Start  Family  Literacy  Program,  to  break  the  in- 
sidious cycle  of  poverty  and  illiteracy,  by  focusing  resources  on 
early  childhood  eaucation  and  adult  family  literacy.  With  education 
comes  ambition,  with  ambition  comes  achievement,  and  with 
achievement  comes  family  prosperity. 

Finally,  we  absolutely  support  your  efforts  to  adequately  and  eq- 
uitably provide  funding  for  education  in  America.  For  only  by  in- 
vesting in  the  educational  infrastructure  of  our  youth  and  families, 
can  we  hope  to  improve  our  economy  and  our  society. 

Welcome  to  Chicago. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

When  you  mention  world  class  crime,  unfortunately,  that  can  be 
said  about  any  major  urban  area.  But  it  is  very  interesting,  as  you 
look  at  the  statistics,  82  percent  of  those  in  our  prisons  today  are 
high  school  dropouts.  If  you  really  want  to  have  an  anti-crime  pro- 
gram, instead  of  spending  $13  billion  more  on  prisons,  if  we  were 
to  take — I  am  not  saying  that  some  people  should  not  be  in  prison, 
obviously  they  should — if  we  took  a  big  chunk  of  that  and  invested 
it  in  our  schools,  I  think  we  would  be  doing  more  to  stop  crime 
long-term  than  just  to  warehouse  people  in  prisons,  which  too  often 
just  become  schools  for  crime,  ratner  than  places  of  rehabilitation. 

Mr.  DOMINGUEZ.  I  absolutely  agree. 

Senator  Simon.  I  think  when  they  turn  the  lights  out  on  you, 
that  is  probably  a  signal  here.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  DOMINGUEZ.  I  think  so.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Is  Kimberly  here?  Are  you  Kimberly? 

Ms.  Caldwell.  Yes. 

Senator  Simon.  Come  on  up.  We  welcome  you  here,  Kimberly. 
Kimberly,  we  thank  you  for  officially  welcoming  us  as  a  student 
here.  What  grade  are  you  in? 

Ms.  Caldwell.  I  am  in  the  8th  grade. 

Senator  Simon.  You  are  in  the  8th  grade.  All  right. 

STATEMENT  OF  KIMBERLY  CALDWELL,  STUDENT,  HEFFERAN 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  KENNETH  JEN- 
KINS,  STUDENT,  HEFFERAN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Ms.  Caldwell.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you  all 
today.  Senator  Simon  and  Mrs.  Grant,  and  other  visitors  to 
HeflFeran  School.  It  gives  me  great  privilege  to  welcome  you  to 
Hefferan  Elementary  School. 

Senator  Simon.  We  thank  you  very  much. 

Let  me  ask  you  this,  Kimberly:  What  do  you  want  to  become 
when  you  grow  up? 

Ms.  Caldwell.  When  I  grow  up,  I  want  to  become  a  lawyer,  a 
part-time  lawyer  and  also  a  Senator.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Simon.  All  right.  That  sounds  great,  and  we  wish  you 
the  best. 
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Ms.  Caldwell.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon.  If  we  could  do  just  one  thing  to  help  your  school 
here,  what  would  it  be? 

Ms.  Caldwell.  To  help  our  school? 

Senator  Simon.  That  is  a  pretty  tough  question,  but  I  just 

Ms.  Caldwell.  It  is,  because  our  school  has  so  many  great 
things,  and  there  couldn't  be  anything  that  I  could  possibly  want. 
I  just  wish  for  the  best  for  our  school. 

Senator  Simon.  It  sounds  like  you  are  very  proud  of  this  school. 

Ms.  Caldwell.  Yes,  I  am. 

Senator  Simon.  Good  for  you.  Kimberly,  we  thank  you  very,  very 
much,  and  we  wish  you  the  best. 

Ms.  Caldwell.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon.  You  just  keep  at  those  ambitions.  [Applause.] 

Thank  you,  Kimberly. 

Ms.  Caldwell.  You  are  welcome.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon.  How  are  you? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  I  am  all  right. 

Senator  Simon.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  My  name  is  Kenneth  Jenkins. 

Senator  Simon.  I  am  happy  to  see  you.  Ken. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Senator  Simon,  on  your  previous  visit  here,  we  pre- 
sented you  the  Crystal  Apple,  to  make  you  an  official  friend  of 
Hefferan.  Now  I  take  this  opportunity  to  present  you  with  the 
HeflFeran  jacket,  making  you  a  member  of  the  Hefferan  family. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much.  That  is  a  nice  jacket.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr.  Jenkins.  We  encourage  you  to  wear  it  with  pride,  just  as  our 
students  do.  On  behalf  of  the  student  body,  welcome  to  the  family. 
[Applause.] 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much. 

In  Washington,  when  they  say  that  we  want  to  spend  money  on 
education,  rather  than  defense,  they  call  us  doves,  and  if  you  want 
to  spend  money  on  defense,  rather  than  education,  they  call  us 
hawks,  and  you  are  trying  to  make  me  a  hawk  here.  [Laughter.] 

Thank  you  very,  very  much.  Ken. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  To  Mrs.  Grant,  we  present  this  token  to  you.  Staff 
and  school,  please  join  me  in  presenting  this  token  to  Mrs.  Grant. 

Ms.  Grant.  Thank  you.  [Applause.] 

Senator  Simon.  Our  next  panel,  Mary  Jayne  Broncato,  who  is  the 
Interim  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  we  are  pleased  to  have 
you  here. 

Sharon  Grant,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education;  and  Richard  Laine,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Coalition  for  Education  Rights. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  all  three  of  you  here  and  look  forward 
to  hearing  from  you  now. 
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STATEMENTS  OF  MARY  JAYNE  BRONCATO,  INTERIM  STATE 
SUPERINTENDENT,  ILLINOIS  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION; 
SHARON  GRANT,  PRESIDENT,  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION,  CHI- 
CAGO PUBUC  SCHOOLS;  AN  RICHARD  D.  LAINE,  EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR,  COALITION  FOR  EDUCATION  RIGHTS 

Ms.  Broncato.  First  of  all,  Senator,  we  really  do  appreciate 
being  here  to  testify  on  behalf  of  Illinois  school  children.  I  know 
Richard  and  I  know  Mrs.  Grant,  and  we  have  not  conferred  on  our 
comments,  but  I  assume  you  are  goin^  to  hear  a  common  message, 
because  we  think  in  one  mind  in  Illinois. 

My  comments  are  primarily  going  to  be  directed  to  how  we  make 
systemic  school  improvement  change  in  the  schools  and  how  we 
give  the  schools  the  flexibility  to  do  that,  and  that  means  tving  to- 
gether the  State,  the  Federal  and  the  local  initiatives  and  giving 
school  districts  and  schools  the  local  focus  to  make  decisions  on 
their  own. 

Eleven  years  ago,  our  State  began  a  long  and  sometimes  difficult 
journey  toward  a  system  for  continuous  school  improvement,  one 
that  would  ensure  two  things,  that  all  students  are  learning  and 
that  they  are  all  being  served. 

The  components  are — and  I  am  going  to  outline  the  components 
of  our  school  improvement  system,  oecause  I  think  thev  are  critical 
to  what  you  are  trying  to  do  in  Groals  2000  — State  ana  local  stand- 
ards for  learning  which  define  exactly  what  we  expect  all  students 
to  know  and  be  able  to  do  as  a  result  of  their  schooling,  and  that 
is  already  in  place;  State  and  local  assessment  programs  which  pro- 
vide a  consistent  measure  of  pupils'  knowledge  in  reading,  math 
and  writing  in  grades  3,6,8  and  10,  and  their  knowledge  of  science 
and  social  studies  in  grades  4,  7  and  11;  comprehensive  content 
definitions  and  challenging  performance  standards  which  define 
what  it  means  for  students  to  meet  and  exceed  or  not  meet  State 
standards — we  have  State  standards  in  place;  a  school  accredita- 
tion process  which  is  based  on  demonstrated  progress  in  student 
learning  by  all  students;  and  a  school  improvement  plan  which  de- 
scribes the  strategies  the  schools  will  use  to  deal  with  identified 
problems.  I  point  that  out,  because  we  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
local  school's  school  improvement  plan  should  be  the  grounding  ele- 
ment for  how  we  put  money  into  schools  and  how  they  determine 
their  own  priorities. 

This  system  is  the  centerpiece  for  our  school  reform  efforts  in  Illi- 
nois £ind  the  driving  force  behind  our  actions.  Let  me  give  you  some 
examples  of  how  we  are  trying  to  align  what  we  are  doing  in  Illi- 
nois with  the  school  improvement  process. 

We  have  recently  completed  a  review  of  the  standards  for  our 
certification  testing  system  for  teachers  to  ensure  that  they  reflect 
the  learning  standards  we  have  set  for  Illinois  children,  so  that  has 
to  be  modified  to  align  with  what  we  are  doing. 

We  have  also  requested  legislation  that  would  allow  us  to  use 
block  grant  model  for  funding  schools,  so  they  will  have  flexibility 
and  resources  to  address  the  problems  imique  to  each. 

We  have  also  learned  a  great  deal  in  this  process,  which  has 
been  going  on  for  11  years.  First  of  all,  what  we  have  learned  and 
what  we  try  to  live  by  is  that  we  must  be  flexible  and  give  flexibil- 
ity to  local  districts  and  schools.  We  must  make  hard  choices  about 
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priorities,  and  that  is  not  always  easy,  because  we  have  tremen- 
dous demands  on  resources.  And  we  must  pay  attention  to  such 
things  as  paperwork  and  release  time  for  teachers,  that  we  must 
work  in  partnership  with  the  local  school  personnel,  parents  £uid 
the  community,  and  that  we  must  all  be  going  in  the  same  direc- 
tion at  the  same  time. 

That  last  lesson,  that  we  must  all  be  going  in  the  same  direction 
at  the  same  time,  has  particular  relevant  for  the  recently  signed 
Goals  2000  legislation  and  changes  you  are  considering  in  relation- 
ship to  ESEA.  We  view  Goals  2000  as  a  watershed  point  in  defin- 
ing the  Federal  Grovemment's  role  in  education,  thoi^h  there  is 
now  a  clear  focus  on  systemic  operation  of  State  ana  local  edu- 
cation systems  and  a  strong  fi^amework  for  Federal  support  of  those 
efforts. 

Now,  you  have  asked  us,  you  have  asked  me  how  can  the  Federal 
Government  assist  in  our  reform  efforts.  We  have  three  broad  rec- 
ommendations: 

First,  we  need  flexibility  in  planning  and  use  of  Federal  funds. 
In  Illinois,  the  school  improvement  plan  at  the  local  level  is  the 
context  for  planning  and  decisions  about  allocation  of  resources. 
Each  school  improvement  team  analyzes  and  evaluates  student 
performance  and  instructional  program,  and  then  determines  what 
needs  to  be  done  in  each  area  as  staff  development  and  the  ways 
in  which  technology  can  be  used  to  improve  student  achievement. 
We  ask  that  you  ensure  that  these  changes  to  ESEA  give  schools 
the  flexibility  to  design  a  school  improvement  progpram  which  will 
meet  the  unique  circumstances  and  priorities,  rather  than  the  pri- 
orities set  in  Washington.  Illinois  will  guarantee  accountability,  as 
long  as  schools  have  the  flexibility  to  use  Federal  dollars  to  tailor 
a  program  that  will  truly  result  in  improvement  of  academic 
progress. 

Our  second  overarching  concern  is  the  necessity  for  coordination 
and  consistency  of  direction  of  Federal  programs,  including  those 
authorized  by  ESEA.  By  that,  I  mean  that  we  really  need  to  coordi- 
nate and  have  complementary  programs,  rather  than  have  pro- 
grams that  set  up  different  turf^  areas  and  compete  with  one  an- 
other. That  means  that  the  State  agency  should  be  assigned  the 
central  role  in  approving  and  administering  Federal  education  pro- 
grams. When  I  say  that,  I  am  not  talking  about  control.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  quality  control,  so  we  can  make  sure  that  we  have  a  sys- 
tem statewide  that  leverages  all  of  its  resources. 

Finally,  if  Illinois  is  to  continue  its  momentum  toward  school  re- 
form and  fulfill  its  promise  of  the  new  Federal  legislation,  the  State 
agency  must  have  funds  to  conduct  leadership  and  technical  assist- 
ance that  will  be  required. 

I  want  to  add  one  more  thing,  and  that  is  the  proposed  changes 
to  impact  aid  would  affect  86  of  our  districts  and  reduce  their  fund- 
ing by  just  over  $2  million.  That  may  seem  insignificant  to  you,  but 
in  some  of  our  areas  where  they  depend  heavily  on  impact  aid,  it 
is  critical  to  them,  and  the  burden  has  been  paid  by  the  local  tax- 
payers. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  talk  quickly  here 

Senator  Simon.  If  you  could,  because  if  I  do  not  restrict  every- 
body to  5  minutes,  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  plane  this  afternoon. 
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Ms.  Broncato.  First  of  all,  in  Chapter  1,  we  want  to  ensure  eq- 
uitable distribution  of  funds,  use  the  percentage  of  students  at  the 
poverty  level,  rather  than  absolute  numbers.  We  really  think  the 
money  should  follow  the  children. 

Second,  to  ensure  viable  programs,  establish  a  floor,  a  certain 
percentage  of  students  at  the  poverty  level,  for  determining  a 
school's  eligibility,  base  the  poverty  count  on  variables  which  pro- 
vide more  accurate  an  current  data  than  the  decennial  census,  such 
as  AFDC  and  free  reduced  lunch — which  has  been  a  real  problem 
in  Illinois — and  maintain  the  language  which  breaks  down  barriers 
and  allows  LEP  students  to  participate  in  Chapter  1. 

I  am  going  to  skip  to  Title  II:  Authorize  schools  to  submit  a  sin- 
gle application  for  funding.  Senator,  I  would  say  that  for  any  pro- 
gram, if  you  can  reduce  the  paperwork  that  is  associated  with  the 
programs  and  have  schools  submit  a  common  application  that  will 
save  us  all  time  and  energy,  and  also  I  think  allow  us  energy  to 
do  other  things. 

Require  that  higher  education  eligibility  for  professional  develop- 
ment funds  be  based  on  a  State  professional  development  plan, 
which  is  in  turn  a  part  of  and  consistent  with  the  State  school  im- 
provement plan,  in  other  words,  at  the  higher  ed  level,  they  should 
be  providing  a  professional  development  plan  that  matches  the 
needs  in  our  common  State  school  improvement  plan,  rather  than 
something  separate  and  distinct,  and  those  needs  come  directly  out 
of  the  schools. 

Senator  Simon.  I  am  going  to  have  to 

Ms.  Broncato.  You  have  the  rest  of  my  comments,  and  I  appre- 
ciate that. 

Senator  SiMON.  We  will  enter  those  in  the  record. 

Ms.  Broncato.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Broncato  may  be  found  in  the 
appendix.] 

Senator  Simon.  Ms.  Grant? 

Ms.  Grant.  Good  morning.  Senator  Simon. 

Let  me  first  start  by  welcoming  you  to  Heflferan  School.  Let  me 
say,  on  behalf  of  the  staff  of  Hefferan  School,  as  you  can  see,  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Chapter  1,  Title  I  funds  at  Hefferan  School 
means  a  lot. 

Hefferan  is  a  school  that  outside  of  this  city  is  looked  at  as  a  pov- 
erty stricken  area,  but  this  shows  that  poor  children  can  learn, 
poor  children  do  learn,  and  the  staff  here  at  Hefferan  does  as  great 
job. 

I  want  to  welcome  you  here.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  us  again  to  host 
a  Senate  subcommittee  hearing,  particularly  on  the  priority  topic 
of  reauthorization  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
from  which  our  schools  receive  nearly  $2  million. 

As  the  ESEA  legislation  moves  through  the  legislative  process,  I 
am  sure  that  you  recognize  your  unique  status,  as  Chicago's  only 
Member  of  Congress  on  an  education  committee.  Therefore,  I  must 
provide  you  with  fair  warning  that  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education 
will  have  to  rely  on  you  more  than  ever  before  in  this  important 
legislative  session  of  the  103rd  Congress.  We  will  have  to  rely  on 
you  to  address  many  important  operational  details  on  ESEA  which 
were  not  addressed  in  the  House,  and  rely  on  you  to  deal  with  the 
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overriding  issue  of  money.  The  primary  issue  on  our  Federal  agen- 
da in  ESEA  and  Individuals  With  Disabilities  Education  Act  or 
anything  else  is  funding,  in  its  multiple  forms  of  formulas,  appro- 
priations and  budget  ceilings.  This  is  where  Chicago  needs  your 
help  the  most. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  been  heartened  by  the  emphasis, 
tone  and  focus  of  President  Clinton's  ESEA  reauthorization  pro- 
posal which  is  embodied  in  S.  1512.  We  welcome  the  cross-cutting 
priorities  of  increasing  academic  performance,  targeting  of  funding 
on  those  most  in  need,  and  enhancing  accountability  throughout 
the  bill.  While  we  may  have  some  technical  and  operational  rec- 
ommendations, those  suggestions  are  offered  in  the  spirit  of 
strengthening  a  bill  which  we  staunchly  support. 

The  redirection  of  the  Title  I  program  to  provide  supplemental 
support  for  the  core  academic  subjects  in  the  regular  curriculum 
will  be  welcomed  by  our  local  school  councils,  as  will  the  new 
school-wide  project  provisions.  While  there  is  a  place  for  basic  skills 
and  remediation,  our  focus  should  be  and  will  be  on  achievement 
in  a  rigorous  core  curriculum  framework  which  is  eflTectively  imple- 
mented at  the  school  level. 

I  am  informed,  however,  that  the  recently  enacted  Groals  2000 
legislation  sets  out  at  last  nine  fore  curriculum  areas  for  which 
standards  and  assessments  may  be  developed.  The  Title  I  program, 
even  at  a  $7  billion  funding  level,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  respon- 
sible for  increasing  achievement  in  each  core  subject  area  or  for 
every  child  in  each  Title  I  school,  as  the  administration's  bill  seems 
to  suggest. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  develop  some  more  realistic 
and  positive  expectations  for  the  program.  Under  the  proposed  bill, 
our  schools  will  be  penalized  before  tney  begin  to  design  their  pro- 
grams, because  they  will  immediately  be  placed  into  a  program  im- 
provement category  as  a  result  of  past  years  evaluation.  Those 
evaluations  used  the  questionable  and  now  abandoned  normal 
curve  equivalent  aggregate  evaluation  model.  Please  do  not  require 
Chicago  to  begin  these  new  initiatives  by  starting  our  program  in 
the  hole.  Let  us  start  with  a  clean  slate,  so  that  our  schools  can 
be  more  accountable  for  the  success  of  the  programs  that  they  will 
design. 

I  also  have  some  concern  about  the  so-called  80  percent  alloca- 
tion rule  in  the  new  Title  I  section  which  may  functionally  elimi- 
nate over  100  of  our  current  schools  from  receiving  Title  I  funds. 
Since  we  now  serve  all  schools  having  56  percent  poverty  rates  or 
above,  the  schools  which  would  be  unfundable  under  the  80  percent 
rule  would  be  schools  of  significant  concentration  of  poverty. 

What  you  have  there.  Senator  Simon,  is  schools  that  nave  the 
poverty  rate  which  we  now  serve  that  will  be  eliminated  through 
this  new  funding  formula. 

You  have  my  testimony  in  writing  and  I  am  going  to  try  to  stick 
to  my  5  minutes. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Grant  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  SiMON.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Laine? 
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Mr.  Laine.  Good  morning,  Senator  Simon. 

My  name  is  Richard  Laine.  I  am  Executive  Director  of  the  Coah- 
tion  for  Educational  Rights. 

The  coaHtion  is  the  only  collective  statewide  voice  for  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  who  are  committed  to  achieving  fair  mnding 
for  all  public  school  children  throughout  the  State.  Its  membership 
includes  civic,  labor  organizations,  local  educational  and  social  pol- 
icy advocacy  organizations. 

The  coalition  s  goal  is  to  reform  public  education  funding  in  the 
State,  so  that  it  provides  a  predictable,  adequate  and  equitable 
funding  system  for  all  children. 

In  addition  to  my  role  as  Executive  Director,  I  sit  before  you  as 
co-author  of  a  recently  published  research  project  which  found  that 
money  does  matter  in  education  and  refutes  some  of  the  testimony 
that  you  heard  last  summer  in  some  of  your  hearings  from  Dr. 
Hanushek. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  today,  while  my  written  testimony  will 
be  submitted  for  the  record,  I  would  just  like  to  highlight  a  couple 
of  points  that  I  have  talking  about  some  of  the  oasic  education 
funding  levels  and  really  what  stresses  the  notion  of  why  we  need 
to  target  money  for  Federal  Chapter  1  even  more  than  we  do  cur- 
rently. 

When  you  held  the  hearing  last  October  down  in  East  St.  Louis, 
you  saw  some  of  the  concerns  and  some  of  the  efforts  and  some  of 
the  problems  that  some  of  the  school  districts  and  school  children 
in  the  State  face.  East  St.  Louis,  while  it  has  the  highest  tax  rate 
in  the  State,  by  far  it  does  not  have  the  highest  quality  education 
system  for  its  children.  We  believe  that  is  not  fair  to  those  children 
in  that  district. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  one  of  the  problems  that  drives  that 
issue  is  the  fact  that,  while  the  majority  of  States  in  this  country 
are  moving  toward  a  predominance  of  State  fimding  for  their  edu- 
cation system,  Illinois  has  gone  in  the  opposite  direction.  Since 
1976-77,  from  a  high  of  about  47  percent  of  funding  for  all  kids  in 
the  State,  they  have  dropped  to  the  current  low  of  32  or  33  percent 
of  all  money  coming  for  education  coming  from  the  State.  What 
that  does  is  put  a  burden  on  the  local  districts,  and  if  kids  do  not 
have  a  local  property  wealth  behind  them,  they  do  not  have  the 
money  for  adequate  education. 

What  I  would  like  to  present  then  is  what  is  the  impact  of  low- 
income  children?  If  we  are  looking  at  Federal  ESEA  authorization, 
we  are  talking  about  children  that  are  growing  up  in  poverty. 

One  of  the  charts  that  is  in  my  testimony  that  will  be  submitted 
is  taking  a  look  at  the  impact  of  kids  that  are  in  the  highest  10 
percent  concentration  districts,  as  compared  to  those  kids  that  are 
growing  up  in  the  10  percent  of  the  districts  with  the  lowest  con- 
centration of  districts. 

Three  very  startling  statistics  appear.  One  is  that  if  you  look  at 
the  average  concentration  of  low-income  or  poverty  in  those  dis- 
tricts, the  nighest  10  percent — and  I  will  just  run  through  the  num- 
bers for  elementary,  but  it  is  broken  out  for  high  school  and  unit 
districts — ^is  the  average  concentration  for  the  highest  average,  is 
43.1  percent  in  the  top  10  percent  of  the  districts.  The  average  pov- 
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erty  for  those  districts  with  10  percent  of  the  lowest  concentration 
is  .02  percent,  a  significant  difference. 

If  we  look  at  how  much  property  wealth  those  kids  have  access 
to,  those  kids  in  the  top  10  percent  of  highest  concentration  dis- 
tricts have  about  $54,000  worth  of  property  wealth  per  pupil.  If  you 
look  at  the  other  extreme,  the  lowest  concentration  district,  thev 
have  $141,000  of  property  wealth,  almost  three  times  as  much 
property  wealth.  And  as  the  State  shifts  away  from  funding  or  forc- 
ing it  onto  the  local  districts,  what  we  end  up  with  is  not  enough 
resources  to  provide  an  adequate  education  or  basic  education. 

Then  you  have  to  ask  what  does  that  do  for  the  dollars  as  far 
as  for  the  basic  education.  We  are  not  talking  categorical  dollars, 
we  are  not  talking  Chapter  1  Federal  or  State.  The  numbers  that 
we  see  for  the  top  10  percent  of  low-income  districts,  you  have 
about  $3,400  per  pupil.  If  you  go  to  those  districts  that  have  the 
lowest  concentration  of  poverty,  there  is  $4,200.  That  is  almost  a 
$800  difference  in  the  amount  of  money  available  for  basic  edu- 
cation. We  are  not  talking  about  the  exceptional  need  that  children 
in  poverty  have.  We  are  talking  about  a  basic  education.  This  cries 
out  for  the  need  for  extremely  targeting  the  dollars  for  those  chil- 
dren in  the  high  concentration  districts. 

That  is  just  one  issue.  The  other  issues  you  have  mentioned  and 
you  have  heard  them  a  number  of  times  before,  is  the  inequities 
across  the  districts.  The  State  Task  Force  on  School  Finance  found 
that  80  percent  of  the  children  in  the  State,  not  just  in  the  poor 
districts,  but  80  percent  of  the  children  in  the  State  do  not  receive 
enough  revenue  for  a  basic  education.  The  Congressional  Research 
Service  even  ranked  Illinois  as  one  of  the  top  10  worst  States  as 
far  as  inequities  in  the  country. 

I  could  keep  going  on  the  poor  statistics  of  the  basic  education 
funding  system.  What  this  means  is,  because  we  need  to  work 
within  Illinois  to  fix  the  current  funding  system  for  the  basic  edu- 
cation, what  we  need  help  on  is  for  the  Federal  Grovernment  to  tar- 
get more  dollars  toward  low-income  children. 

Finally,  one  thing  I  would  like  to  touch  on  is  just  some  of  the  re- 
search. There  is  an  article  from  Education  Week,  which  highlights 
some  of  the  research.  It  talks  about  the  question  of  does  money 
matter.  While,  unfortunately,  we  have  to  debate  this  issue  still, 
even  your  subcommittee  hearing  last  summer  heard  from  Professor 
Hanushek,  which  found  that  money  really  does  not  matter.  We  re- 
alized that  work.  It  has  been  peer  reviewed  and  found  that,  in  fact, 
money  does  matter,  and  that  targeting  money,  while  we  believe  it 
is  not  throwing  money  at  it,  but  by  providing  the  dollars  to  the 
educators  and  the  schools  and  the  communities,  we  find  that  we 
cannot  education  kids  to  the  levels  that  we  need  to  do. 

Let  me  end  on  just  quoting  a  past  Superintendent  of  Public  Edu- 
cation in  Illinois,  who  wrote:  "Government  is  bound,  solemnly 
pledge  to  look  to  the  matter  of  education.  Our  children  have  a  right 
to  demand  it  on  the  grounds  of  solemn  engagement,  and  the  only 
way  to  bring  in  the  children  of  the  poor  is  to  oring  them  in  on  the 
same  footing  and  on  terms  of  equality  with  those  of  the  rich.  Let 
the  poorest  children  feel  that  they  have  as  much  right  to  be  here 
in  the  quality  school  as  the  children  of  the  millionaire,  and  that  the 
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only  distinction  known  is  that  of  merit,  and  then  you  will  reach  the 
poor  children,  while  no  injury  will  be  done  to  the  rich." 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  that  this  statement  was  first  uttered  by 
Superintendent  Broncato's  predecessor.  Unfortunately,  this  state- 
ment was  made  in  1855  by  then  State  Superintendent  Edwards. 
Now,  I  hope  as  our  words  are  spoken  here  today  about  the  inad- 
equate and  inequitable  State  of  our  education  funding  and  our  fail- 
ure to  meet  the  special  needs  of  those  children  growing  up  in  pov- 
erty, that  our  words  are  not  repeated  100  years  into  the  future 
with  the  same  amount  of  frustration  as  I  speak  Superintendent  Ed- 
wards' words  today. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Laine  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you. 

Superintendent  Ninian  Edwards  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  a  little  note  in  history. 

Let  me  ask  all  three  of  you  this:  If  you  could  just  start  from  a 
blank  slate,  and  obviously  we  cannot,  how  would  you  finance 
schools  in  this  State  and  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Laine.  If  I  could  take  a  first  crack  at  that,  let  me  kind  of 
suggest  an  outlandish  suggestion  that  we  fund  kids  on  the  basis  of 
their  educational  needs,  rather  than  on  the  property  wealth  in 
which  they  live.  It  is  kind  of  an  idea  that  we  do  not  believe  in,  un- 
fortunately, in  this  country,  but  then  we  might  be  targeting  dollars, 
such  as  you  mentioned  earlier  in  Sweden,  that  additional  dollars 
and  more  dollars  would  go  to  those  children  that  need  it  the  most. 

Stepping  back  from  one  notion  there  would  be  the  notion  that  the 
entire  wealth  of  the  State  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  education  of 
children,  therefore,  shifting  the  broader  notions  of  funding  sources, 
broader  basis,  and,  therefore,  you  would  have  a  much  stronger, 
more  predictable  and  more  adequate  funding  source. 

Senator  Simon.  Ms.  Grant? 

Ms.  Grant.  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  1949  and  say 
that  if  9  percent  of  the  Federal  budget  was  being  directed  toward 
education  today,  that  would  help  alleviate  our  problems. 

More  specifically,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  if  the  State  still  funded 
our  public  education  at  the  43  percent  level  that  they  funded  it 
some  years  back,  some  10  years  back,  we  would  not  be  in  the  crisis 
State  that  we  are  in  today.  Ultimately,  we  as  a  nation  will  have 
to  fund  education  through  the  States  and  our  Federal  Government. 
We  can  no  longer  fund  public  education  on  the  backs  of  our  prop- 
erty taxpayers. 

Senator  SiMON.  Ms.  Broncato? 

Ms.  Broncato.  Let  me  respond  by  saying  that  if  I  had  the  an- 
swer, I  probably  would  not  be  here.  I  would  be  consulting,  if  I  had 
the  answer. 

I  think  it  is  a  national  issue.  In  Illinois,  we  have  done  some  pre- 
liminary work,  and  it  is  obviously  a  topic  of  conversation  right  now. 
I  think  what  we  have  to  do  first  of  all  is  decide  what  it  costs,  what 
is  the  adequate  amount  that  each  child  needs  to  be  educated,  and 
then  figure  out  a  way  to  finance  that,  and  we  have  done  some  pre- 
liminary work  in  that.  Right  now,  that  is  not  the  way  it  happens. 
When  we  talk  about  a  foundation  level  for  State  aid,  it  is  really  the 
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amount  of  money  that  we  have  available,  and  that  determines  the 
money  for  children.  So  we  are  in  the  throes  of  that  right  now,  Sen- 
ator, and  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  topic  of  discussion  in  the  next 
year. 

Senator  Simon.  You  mentioned,  Ms.  Broncato,  that  we  should 
give  flexibility  to  States,  and  I  agree  with  that.  At  the  same  time, 
I  have  to  say,  for  example,  we  passed  94-142  for  disabled  young 
people.  We  did  that  because  the  States  were  not  doing  the  job.  The 
majority  of  mentally  retarded  were  not  being  given  any  help  by 
public  schools,  just  as  one  example. 

Ms.  Broncato.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Simon.  We  now  face  this  problem  of  equity  in  financing 
that  Mr.  Laine  is  talking  about.  I  do  not  like  to  put  requirements 
on  states,  and  yet  I  feel  that  unless  we  put  some  requirements  on 
States,  Illinois  and  Connecticut  and  some  other  States  are  not 
going  to  do  the  kind  of  job  that  they  ought  to  be  doing  in  terms 
of  equity  in  financing.  You  see  the  dilemma  we  are  in.  How  do  you 
solve  that  dilemma? 

Ms.  Broncato.  First  of  all,  you  are  talking  about  the  issue  of  eq- 
uity in  financing,  and  I  really  think  that  is  a  State  problem,  with 
the  Federal  augmenting  it  and  enhancing  it,  and  we  are  trying  to 
deal  with  that. 

But  as  far  as  the  flexibility  for  the  variety  of  programs,  I  am  not 
assuming  that  there  be  total  flexibility.  I  think  there  needs  to  be 
accountability.  I  guess  what  I  am  suggesting  is  that  there  be  some 
quality  control  criteria  in  place  that  everyone  has  to  adhere  to,  but 
the  flexibility  to  get  the  job  done  at  the  local  level  and  the  best  way 
possible,  rather  than  too  much  direction. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Mrs.  Grant  suggested  the  NCE's 
with  Chapter  1.  We  have  a  State  assessment  in  Illinois  that  came 
under  fire  in  the  beginning,  and  now  everybody  wants  to  expand. 
So  if  you  are  around  long  enough,  you  now,  you  see  everything 
occur.  There  is  no  reason,  if  a  State  has  in  place  something  that 
is  reputable,  that  we  can  defend,  that  it  cannot  take  the  place  of 
some  of  the  testing  that  is  required  at  the  Federal  level  and  begin 
to  do  that,  even  with  School-to-Work  and  a  variety  of  other  things. 

All  I  am  suggesting  is  we  have  to  have  a  common  system  by 
which  we  are  accountable  and  we  are  able  to  defend  that  piece  of 
the  accountability,  and  then  it  seems  that  we  are  entitled  to  flexi- 
bility. Absent  that,  then  there  is  a  problem.  I  cannot  speak  to  the 
other  States.  I  can  only  speak  to  our  State,  which  has  been  very 
active.  In  the  beginning  of  my  testimony,  I  talked  about  our  ac- 
countability process,  the  fact  that  we  have  State  standards,  we  can 
tell  you  wnat  it  means  to  meet,  exceed  or  not  at  the  3rd  ^ade 
level,  for  a  child  who  takes  the  State  assessment,  and  that  is  re- 
flected also  at  the  local  level.  They  have  to  have  the  same  thing 
in  place. 

I  guess  what  I  am  saying.  Senator,  is  we  have  to  be  able  to  de- 
fend to  you  that  we  have  got  a  reputable  system  that  will  monitor 
that,  and  then  we  should  get  the  flexibility.  I  am  not  suggesting 
we  get  flexibility,  without  saying  what  is  going  to  replace  what  has 
been  waived. 

Senator  Simon.  Ms.  Grant,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  opening  re- 
marks, I  have  visited  18  schools  in  the  South  Side  and  the  West 
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Side.  I  took  no  reporters  with  me.  I  just  tried  to  find  out  what  was 
going  on.  One  of  the  things  I  found  out,  incidentally,  is  that  a  prin- 
cipaf  makes  a  huge  difference. 

Ms.  Grant.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Senator  Simon.  This  school  is  an  example. 

Ms.  Grant.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Senator  Simon.  You  go  around  this  neighborhood,  it  is  not  very 
encouraging.  You  come  into  this  school  building  and  it  is  encourag- 
ing. You  listen  to  Kimberly  here  with  her  opening  remarks,  and 
she  wants  to  be  a  Senator  and  she  wants  to  be  a  lawyer.  Whether 
she  becomes  a  lawyer  or  a  Senator,  she  is  going  to  be  successful 
in  whatever  she  ultimately  does. 

One  other  thing  I  discovered,  and  we  were  discussing  if  there 
was  some  way  to  deal  with  this  in  our  legislation.  A  great  many 
school  buildings  in  Chicago  are  closed  when  they  should  be  commu- 
nity resources. 

A  teacher  who  may  want  to  stay  after  school  to  work  with  kids 
sometimes  cannot  do  that.  Or  kids  in  the  neighborhood  who  want 
to  play  basketball  or  something,  instead  of  being  out  on  the  streets, 
do  not  have  that  opportunity.  If  we  were  to  give  a  little  Federal  in- 
centive in  terms  of  dollars,  is  that  something  the  school  system  in 
Chicago  would  respond  to?  How  do  we  do  this?  Frequently,  these 
are  the  neighborhoods  that  need  those  facilities  the  most. 

Ms.  Grant.  There  is  no  question  that  if  there  was  some  financial 
incentive,  that  we  would  respond.  But  this  Board  of  Education  has 
already  begun  to  respond  to  that  issue.  This  past  fall,  in  our  last 
contract  negotiations  with  our  unions,  we  now  have  open  for  the 
LSC's,  where  the  engineer  of  the  school  and  buildings  can  be  open 
later,  without  this  board  incurring  a  large  overtime  charge.  So  we 
have  begun  to  address  that. 

We  know  that  in  commimities  such  as  the  one  where  we  are  sit- 
ting, the  school  is  a  community  center  source  and  should  be.  I 
think  that  we  have  addressed  that.  Also,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
one  of  the  things  that  we  have  noticed  in  this  past  crisis  is  that 
this  system  is  inundated  with  mandates,  and  these  are  unfunded 
mandates  from  the  Federal  level  and  the  State  level. 

When  you  look  at  the  Chicago  public  school  shortage,  it  directly 
correlates  to  the  mandates  that  we  have  been  put  under.  We  ask 
also  for  flexibility.  We  ask  also  to  be  held  accountable.  But  when 
we  have  mandates,  we  ask  for  them  to  be  funded.  I  think  that  we 
have  been  very  pro-active  in  the  last  year  to  demonstrate  to  all  of 
our  funding  sources  that  we  will  be  accountable,  that  we  are  ac- 
countable, that  we  are  addressing  things  through  our  union  nego- 
tiations. 

I  am  in  the  process  now  of  working  with  the  imion  prior  to  going 
into  negotiations  2  years  down  the  road.  So  I  think  what  you  will 
see  from  this  district  is  a  district  that  realizes  that  we  have  to  be 
accountable,  and  our  greatest  resources  are  the  children  of  schools 
such  as  Hefferan  in  all  of  our  communities,  because  we  know,  I 
know  personally  that  poor  children  can  learn,  if  in  fact  they  are 
taught  appropriately. 

Senator  SiMON.  Mr.  Laine,  you  touched  on  something  that  is  to 
a  large  extent  a  myth,  I  do  not  say  it  is  totally  a  myth,  that  re- 
sources just  are  not  related  to  the  end  result.  You  do  find  that  in 
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North  Dakota,  where  salaries  are  low,  the  schools  do  test  well. 
Overall,  there  is  no  question  that  there  is  a  relationship  here. 

There  is  another  problem.  You  mentioned  East  St.  Louis.  East 
St.  Louis  has  a  high  property  tax  rate.  East  St.  Louis  has  lost  most 
of  its  industry.  It  desperately  needs  to  bring  industry  in.  It  cannot 
bring  industry  in,  in  part,  because  of  the  high  tax  rate.  Is  it  correct 
to  say  that  we  are  compounding  our  problems  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois— and  I  am  not  picking  on  Illinois,  because  there  are  other 
States  with  similar  situations — but  are  we  not  compounding  our 
problem  with  what  we  are  doing? 

Mr.  Laine.  Let  me  touch  on  the  first  point  as  far  as  the  notion, 
as  you  say,  the  possible  myth  of  does  money  matter.  This  is  an 
issue  that  has  popped  up  in  nearly  40  States  around  the  country 
in  lawsuits  over  the  funding  systems  within  those  States. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  a  mytn  that  people  give  credibility  to,  and 
that  forces  people  to  discuss  that,  rather  than  the  more  important 
question  of  how  do  we  spend  the  money  and  how  do  we  spend  ade- 
quate dollars.  That,  hopefully,  with  out  research,  we  hope  we  will 
move  past  that  first  question  and  get  to  the  more  important  ques- 
tion of  how  do  we  get  the  adequate  dollars. 

Then  you  touch  on  the  whole  point  of  property  burden  within  the 
State,  and  you  clearly  hit  on  the  issue  that  is  forcing  low-income 
children  in  the  districts  in  which  they  attend  to  be  in  a  losing  bat- 
tle. You  find  that  they  do  not  have  the  money,  because  they  have 
to  raise  the  taxes  to  an  excessive  level,  and  that  drives  out  busi- 
ness, which  lowers  their  property  wealth,  which  forces  them  to 
raise  the  taxes  to  generate  adequate  revenues. 

The  state — and  when  I  say  the  State,  it  is  the  legislature,  the 
governor,  it  is  the  people  throughout  the  State  who  are  elected  offi- 
cials, not  the  citizens.  Because  we  found  2  years  ago  in  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  I  know  you  supported,  57  percent  of  the 
people  that  voted  on  it  supported  creating  a  fundamental  right  and 
putting  more  money  into  education.  The  polls  are  showing  it.  Un- 
fortunately, our  leaders  not.  They  maintain  this  heavy  predomi- 
nance on  property  taxes,  and  it  is  killing  us.  It  is  killing  school  dis- 
tricts. And  it  is  not  just  Chicago.  It  is  rural  districts. 

An  interesting  hoax  now,  since  the  State  legislature  passed  a 
property  tax  cap,  what  we  are  finding  is  the  north  suburban  dis- 
tricts are  starting  to  feel  the  burden,  l^cause  their  property  growth 
is  not  going  up  as  much,  and  this  we  feel  might  be  kind  of  the  key 
to  solving  the  problem  of  putting  the  burden  on  the  local  property 
taxpayers. 

Senator  Simon.  One  final  question  to  any  one  of  the  three  of  you 
who  cares  to  answer:  Illinois  has  adopted  a  system  that  has  encour- 
aged a  lot  of  teachers  to  retire.  There  are  studies  that  show  that 
what  you  accomplish  in  school  is  related  to  the  experience  of  teach- 
ers. Are  we  going  to  experience  some  problems  in  Illinois  because 
of  this? 

Ms.  Grant.  I  would  think  so.  I  think  that  what  happens  is  the 
history,  the  techniques  that  we  use.  But  one  of  the  ways  that  we 
are  addressing  it  in  District  299  is  that,  through  our  union  negotia- 
tions, we  address  professional  teacher  development.  We  understand 
that  the  teachers  we  lose  take  with  them  a  gpreat  deal  of  experi- 
ence. But  we  also  understand  that  we  need  to  mentor  and  bring 
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young  teachers  through.  So  we  are  addressing  it.  Of  course,  there 
will  be  a  down  side,  but  we  do  not  plan  to  lose  any  children  in  that 
time  frame. 

Ms.  Broncato.  Senator,  we  are  losing  probably  about  8,000 
teachers  this  year,  which  is  a  dramatic  loss.  We  are  attempting  to 
compensate  for  it  by  anticipating  it  with  staff  development  pro- 
grams in  our  own  State  budget.  We  have  tripled  our  staff  develop- 
ment line  item.  We  are  also  trying  to  work  with  higher  ed,  because 
part  of  this  has  to  do  with  pre-service.  We  should  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion at  the  local  level  to  have  to  train  everybody  that  comes  to  us 
as  a  new  teacher. 

So  we  are  anticipating  it  and  we  are  hoping,  first  of  all,  that  by 
grounding  all  professional  development  with  the  needs  at  the  local 
level,  that  there  is  a  system  there  that  really  trains  people  on  the 
things  they  need  to  be  trained  on. 

Also,  I  mentioned  in  my  testimony  that  we  are  looking  at  our  cer- 
tification requirements  and  for  the  testing  of  teachers  to  make  sure 
they  are  grounded  in  the  things  they  need  to  know  in  the  local 
school  improvement  issues,  and  we  feel  that  pretty  much  will  drive 
the  system  a  tad  with  higher  education.  But  it  is  not  just  confined 
to  teachers.  We  are  going  to  be  losing  superintendents,  we  are 

foing  to  be  losing  principals,  all  administrators.  I  think  we  really 
ave  to  be  conscious  of  that  and  take  that  into  consideration,  be- 
cause we  are  losing  a  g^eat  deal  of  experience. 

Obviouslv,  on  the  other  end,  we  are  gaining  a  great  deal  of  en- 
ergy, hopefully,  and  what  we  have  to  do  is  channel  that  energy  so 
it  can  be  productive. 

Ms.  Grant.  Exactly. 

Senator  Simon.  We  thank  all  three  of  you. 

I  see  a  school  library  with  books  in  it.  I  have  visited  Chicago 
schools  with  beautiful  shelves  and  virtually  no  books.  I  hope  that 
does  not  mean  that  you  do  not  permit  the  students  to  take  the 
books  out. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Broncato.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon.  Our  next  panel  is  composed  of  Patricia  Harvey, 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  Superintendent,  who  was  the  Principal 
of  Hefferan  School  when  I  was  here  the  last  time;  Dr.  Carlos 
Azcoitia,  the  Principal  of  Spry  Elementary  School;  Bobbi  Green,  a 
Board  Member  of  the  National  Coalition  of  Title  I/Chapter  1  Par- 
ents; and  Karen  Berman,  from  the  Chicago  Lawyers  Committee. 

It  is  good  to  see  you  again,  Ms.  Harvey,  and  we  will  start  off  with 
you  here. 

STATEMENTS  OF  PATRICIA  HARVEY,  EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT 
TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT,  FORMER  PRINCIPAL  OF 
HEFFERAN  SCHOOL;  KAREN  BERMAN,  CHICAGO  LAWYERS 
COMMITTEE;  BOBBI  GREEN,  BOARD  MEMBER,  NATIONAL  CO- 
ALITION OF  TITLE  I/CHAPTER  1  PARENTS;  AND  CARLOS 
AZCOITIA,  PRINCIPAL,  SPRY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Ms.  Harvey.  It  is  great  to  be  here.  Again,  I  am  the  former  Prin- 
cipal of  Hefferan  Elementary  School,  and  a  lifetime  member  of  the 
PTA  here.  This  has  been  my  school,  will  always  be  my  school. 
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One  of  the  things  or  the  main  ingredient  that  makes  the  school 
work  is  the  people.  As  Kimberly  said  this  morning,  she  does  not 
feel  that  there  is  anything  she  needs,  and  that  is  the  feeling  that 
we  need  for  our  students  to  have.  They  need  to  feel  that  they  are 
very  comfortable,  in  fact,  that  the  administration,  the  teachers,  the 
parents  are  covering  their  basic  needs. 

Does  she  have  everything  that  she  needs?  No,  but  she  does  have 
a  very  supportive  environment.  The  parents,  the  community,  every- 
one has  just  joined  hands  and  said  that  we  are  going  to  make  sure 
that  the  children  who  attend  this  school  reach  their  fullest  poten- 
tial. If  that  is  being  a  Senator  or  being  a  singer  or  being  a  lawyer, 
that  will  happen,  because  we  will  make  sure  that  it  happens.  CJhil- 
dren  will  not  fall  through  the  cracks,  and  that  is  the  culture  that 
makes  Hefferan  work. 

What  did  we  find  4  years  ago  when  we  began  school  reform  here? 
We  might  have  a  little  better  off  than  some  people,  in  that  we  only 
had  a  30-year-old  building,  but  we  had  a  30-year-old  building  that 
was  falling  apart  and  had  30-year-old  furniture  and  had  30-year- 
old  programs,  and  you  add  onto  that.  So  we  just  began  to  work 
there.  We  recognized  that  this  place  must  be  the  brightest  place  in 
their  community,  and  we  worked  steadfast  to  make  sure  that  hap- 
pened. 

We  recognized  that  our  children,  instead  of  having  lower  expecta- 
tions for  them,  because  they  happened  to  be  poor  children  or  chil- 
dren from  homes  that  do  not  have  a  lot  of  money,  we  made  sure 
we  had  the  highest  expectations  for  them.  They  had  to  have  both 
before-school  and  after-school  and,  as  you  said,  this  building  has  to 
be  open  and  available  to  them. 

There  are  35  different  clubs  for  them  after  school,  so  that  they 
have  a  forum  to  practice  all  those  things  that  they  are  learning  in 
school.  We  have  to  be  available  to  them,  both  before,  during  and 
after  school,  to  work  with  them  in  small  gproups  and  individuals  on 
their  specific  needs.  Their  classrooms  had  to  have  state-of-the-art 
equipment.  The  teachers  have  to  be  trained  in  those  areas,  and  we 
had  to  have  a  problem  that  met  the  children  and  provided  them 
with  the  basis  for  their  growth. 

That  work  is  in  place.  The  children  now  are  in  a  building  that 
has  been  newly  painted,  newly  furnished  and  equipped.  Things 
that  you  cannot  see  is  a  network,  an  IBM  network  and  four  com- 
puters in  each  classroom  and  a  printer,  and  the  staff  and  students 
are  on  to  the  next  leg,  which  means  modems  for  teachers,  both  in 
school  and  at  home,  so  that  students  and  teachers  can  talk  to  each 
other  on  an  ongoing  basis.  The  children  are  learning  Japanese. 
They  are  going  a  variety  of  different  places,  so  that  they  can  have 
that  platform  for  success. 

Senator,  we  are  seeing,  as  Jonathan  Kozol  said  in  his  book  "Sav- 
age Inequities,"  that  every  morning,  at  9  o'clock,  our  children  stand 
up  and  raise  their  hands  and  say  the  pledge  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  that  they  are  doing  it  at  the  same  time  the  students 
all  over  this  country  do. 

The  opportunity  for  learning  for  our  boys  and  girls  is  different 
than  the  opportunity  for  those  students  who  are  standing  in 
Winnetka  and  Lake  Forest,  and  you  add  the  names  of  these  places 
across  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  important,  with  the  reau- 
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thorization  of  the  Chapter  1  funds,  that  we  close  that  gap,  so  that 
our  children  can  start  at  the  same  jumping  point  as  other  boys  and 
girls,  and,  therefore,  they  can  have  the  same  level  of  achievement. 

Staff  development  is  crucial.  As  many  of  the  speakers  indicated, 
we  are  dealing  with  an  aging  teaching  force.  That  teaching  force 
has  some  strong  points  in  experience.  But,  in  addition  to  that,  we 
have  got  teachers  in  our  classrooms  all  across  America  who  are 
trained  to  use  techniques  that  are  no  longer  useful  to  the  students 
that  they  are  teaching. 

Our  children  need  different  information.  And  while  they  may 
have  continued  in  graduate  studies,  there  still  is  a  lag  between 
what  the  teacher  is  teaching  and  what  the  student  needs  to  know. 
We  have  to  close  that  gap,  and  only  professional  development  can 
do  that. 

I  submit  to  you  that,  in  the  reauthorization,  hopefully  profes- 
sional development,  which  includes  all  constituents,  both  parents 
and  community,  will  be  able  to  be  a  part  of  that.  That  will  make 
the  difference  in  what  our  children  learn. 

The  word  "community"  is  a  real  important  factor  in  the  success 
of  a  school.  As  you  said,  our  children  come  in  from  a  community 
and  they  return  to  a  community.  This  is  their  community.  At 
Hefferan,  there  are  many,  many  forces  that  come  together  to  help 
them.  There  is  a  group  of  about  150  black  men  who  are  here  on 
an  ongoing  basis,  both  to  mentor  and  to  show  a  positive  aspect  of 
the  African-American  male,  which  sometimes  our  boys  and  girls  do 
not  see. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  name  the  number  of  projects  that  have 
worked  with  our  school.  Hopefully,  you  will  have  another  moment 
or  maybe  at  another  time  can  come  and  see  the  science  lab  that 
has  a  price  tag  of  over  $500,000  that  was  donated  by  Rush  Medical 
Center  and  Turner  Construction  Company. 

People  make  a  difference,  and  we  must  invest  in  our  people. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Herman? 

Ms.  Berman.  Senator  Simon,  good  morning. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  on  behalf  of  the  Chicago  Lawyers 
Committee,  which  I  know  you  know  is  a  25-year-old  civil  rights 
nonprofit  organization  that  advocates  for  the  legal  rights  of  poor 
and  minority  people  throughout  Illinois.  We  are  very  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  come  and  speak  to  you  today  about  some 
of  our  very  serious  concerns  about  the  reauthorization  of  Chapter 
1. 

Because  our  time  is  limited,  I  would  like  to  get  right  to  the  point 
of  what  our  largest  concerns  are  about  the  reauthorization. 

We  all  know  that  Chapter  1  is  not  being  attractive  and  improv- 
ing the  education  of  those  children  who  live  in  high  concentrations 
of  poverty.  That  is  why  Congress  has  taken  on  this  ambitious  job 
of  revamping  in  a  broad  way  the  Chapter  1  program.  We  applaud 
a  lot  of  the  reforms  that  are  taking  place. 

We  applaud  the  idea  that  we  are  going  to  have  highest  perform- 
ance and  content  standards  for  all  children,  so  that  we  have  a 
benchmark  to  know  what  all  children  should  know,  so  that  we  do 
not  have  these  two  systems  of  education.  We  applaud  the  broad 
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flexibility,  because  we  all  know  we  have  been  monitoring  too  heav- 
ily how  schools  are  spending  the  dollars,  without  having  the  atten- 
tion on  what  happens  with  those  dollars. 

Then  the  third  piece,  again,  we  applaud  the  high  accountability. 
We  agree  that  we  need  rewards  and  sanctions  tied  to  whether  stu- 
dents actually  progress  toward  those  standards.  However,  these  re- 
forms, as  you  suggested  this  morning,  may  possibly  be  meaningless 
for  the  children  who  actually  live  in  high  concentrations  of  poverty 
and  go  to  schools  that  have  to  educate  children  with  high  con- 
centrations of  poverty. 

Our  fear  is  even  worse,  that  they  could  possibly  be  discrimina- 
tory against  these  children,  because  it  is  not  giving  them  the  base 
in  which  to  really  have  the  opportunity  to  achieve  those  content 
and  performance  standards. 

There  are  two  things  that  we  urge  the  Senate  to  please  include 
in  the  reauthorization  of  Chapter  1.  They  are  things  that  are  cur- 
rently not  included  in  Chapter  1,  and  they  are  not  adequately  ad- 
dressed by  either  the  House  bill  or  the  administration  bill. 

The  first,  as  we  have  already  discussed  today,  is  the  targeting  of 
not  only  more  funds  to  high  concentrations  of  poverty,  but  an  ac- 
tual better  targeting  formula  to  get  the  money  there,  so  that  we 
can  still  have  the  broad  political  support.  And  we  have  suggested 
in  our  testimony  that  there  are  things  that  the  Senate  can  draw 
from  both  the  administration  bill  and  the  House  bill. 

The  administration  bill  took  on  the  important  role  of  committing 
more  dollars  to  targeting.  Currentlv,  we  only  allocate  10  percent  of 
the  Chapter  1  funds.  It  suggests  allocating  50  percent  of  the  funds. 
That  is  fabulous.  However,  it  did  not  come  up  with  the  kind  of  for- 
mula that  we  need  to  actually  target  those  extra  funds  to  the 
schools  that  are  most  in  need. 

The  House  bill  takes  on  that  task.  It  suggests  that  we  give  the 
money  directly  to  local  school  districts.  This  will  ensure  that  when 
you  have  a  high  poverty  school  district  within  a  more  affluent 
county,  that  school  district  can  still  get  that  money,  so  that  we  are 
not  knocking  out  full  districts  or  full  House  of  Representatives  con- 
stituencies, so  that  we  can  maintain  that  support.  Again,  by 
targeting  the  money  that  way,  too,  we  know  that  we  are  going  to 
get  it  at  least  to  the  school  districts  that  need  it  the  most. 

They  also  have  a  weighted  per  pupil  formula  by  which  we  will 
target  the  funds.  This  will  enable  us  to  have  a  more  graduated  ef- 
fect in  the  way  that  we  target  the  funds,  so  that  you  do  not  have 
counties  with  17.9  percent  poverty  getting  nothing,  while  the  18 
percent  and  over  counties  get  everything. 

So  if  we  can  take  a  look  at  those  and  create  a  hybrid  approach 
in  the  Senate  bill,  I  think  that  we  would  be  more  successful  in 
maintaining  the  broad  political  support  for  making  sure  that  again 
we  are  not  going  to  discriminate  against  those  children  that  the  bill 
is  intended  to  benefit. 

The  second  piece  is  the  opportunity  to  learn  standards.  I  know 
that  this  is  met  with  the  same  volatile  response  as  the  targeting. 
However,  there  is  a  way  to  create  opportunity  to  learn  standards 
that  will  work  in  the  Chapter  1  bill  and  should  be  in  the  Chapter 
1  reauthorization. 
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Opportunity  to  learn  standards  are  important,  because  of  the 
kinds  of  things  that  Richard  Laine  talked  about.  We  do  not  have 
an  equitable  school  base.  Therefore,  we  cannot  expect  that  Chapter 
1  is  going  to  infuse  any  extra  resources  on  top  of  that. 

Opportunity  to  learn  standards,  people  are  opposed  to  them  be- 
cause they  are  not  definable.  In  the  way  that  the  current  reform 
is  working,  they  are  absolutely  definable,  because  States  will  de- 
velop high-content  standards.  Opportunity  to  learn  standards  that 
States  in  the  bill  should  be  required  to  provide  will  be  directly  tied 
to  their  content  standards. 

So  if  a  child  is  required  by  X  grade  to  be  able  to  perform  certain 
things  in  chemistry,  then  one  of  the  opportunity  to  learn  standards 
would  be  to  ensure  that  they  have  the  laboratory  equipment  or  the 
science  lab  or  the  textbooks  needed  to  learn  those  skills.  Otherwise, 
you  are  giving  these  schools  no  resources  to  build  the  children's 
ability  to  reach  those  content  standards. 

The  second  reason  is  that  people  oppose  opportunity  to  learn 
standards  is  that  it  is  an  unfunded  mandate  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  impose  on  States,  to  require  them  to  establish 
some  sort  of  finance  equity.  Well,  at  the  risk  of  being  rhetorical, 
what  are  unfunded  mandates  here  to  tell  a  child  who  grows  up  and 
attends  a  school  that  has  high  concentrations  of  poverty,  and  to  tell 
that  child's  teachers  that  they  have  to  get  those  kids  up  to  certain 
content  standards  and  get  them  to  perform  at  a  certain  level  on  a 
performance  based  assessment,  and  that  they  are  going  to  be  held 
accountable  for  doing  that,  tied  to  fairly  draconian  sanctions,  if 
they  do  not  achieve  them,  I  mean  all  the  way  to  being  able  to  close 
down  their  school  and  put  their  school  in  receivership. 

Well,  that  is  an  unfunded  mandate,  if  you  do  not  make  sure  that 
the  States  then  give  every  child  at  least  the  essential  resources. 
The  Senate  does  not  have  to  tie  it  to  dollars.  We  can  tie  it  to  essen- 
tial resources. 

Senator  SiMON.  If  you  can  conclude  your  remarks 

Ms.  Berman.  So  if  those  two  things  could  get  in  the  bill,  then  I 
think  we  can  all  embrace  the  Chapter  1  reauthorization. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Berman  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Simon.  Ms.  Green? 

Ms.  Green.  Mr.  Chairperson,  I  am  most  appreciative  of  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  millions  of  educationally  and 
economically  disadvantaged  children  nationwide,  and  for  the  ESEA 
Chapter  1  Citywide  Parent  Advisory  Council  for  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago. 

As  you  know,  my  name  is  Bobbi  Green,  and  I  am  the  proud 
Chairperson  of  that  orggmization,  and  I  have  been  for  the  last  18 
years.  I  have  served  as  the  National  Chairperson,  and  I  am  speak- 
ing for  parents.  I  am  the  parent  of  a  former  Title  I  child  and  the 
grandmother  of  two  precious  grandchildren  of  which  I  serve  as  loco 
parentis. 

On  behalf  of  all  of  the  children  of  the  ESEA  Citywide  Parent  Ad- 
visory Council,  I  would  like  to  begin  by  emphasizing  that  there  are 
some  success  stories  in  Chapter  1.  There  are  some  great  things 
happening  in  Chapter  1.  Despite  these  successful  stories,  I  am  still 
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concerned  about  the  overall  perception  of  the  ESEA  Chapter  1  pro- 
grams. Programs  do  not  work.  People  do.  I  cannot  overemphasize 
the  fact  that  programs  do  not  work.  Committed  and  dedicated  peo- 
ple make  programs  work.  This  is  true  for  the  ESEA  Chapter  1  pro- 
gram. 

While,  on  the  other  hand,  things  are  working  in  Chapter  1,  there 
needs  to  be  a  better  delivery  system.  The  selection  of  qualified  cre- 
ative and  energetic  staff  must  be  a  priority.  There  are  too  many  in- 
house  retired  and  bright-eyed  inexperienced  busy-tailed  staff  mem- 
bers across  this  Nation.  The  Chapter  1  program  is  often  defeated 
before  it  starts. 

Do  not  get  me  wrong,  I  am  not  talking  about  age,  but  the  ability 
and  the  willingness  to  get  the  iob  done.  The  status  quo  will  no 
longer  be  unknown.  We  must  all  take  a  bold  step  and  go  to  the 
edge  of  in  Chapter  1. 

Parental  involvement  in  1965  ESEA  Title  I  was  as  godsend  for 
many  of  us.  It  was  one  of  the  most  profound  educational  challenges 
ever.  It  provided  parents  with  the  necessary  tools  to  get  in  the 
school  doors,  while  many  parents  were  not  apprised  of  the  ramifica- 
tions of  what  this  meant,  and  many  LEA's  did  not  even  know  their 
role.  Dissemination  of  information  was  slow.  Yet,  the  mandate  of 
parental  involvement  became  a  reality,  and  the  planning,  imple- 
mentation and  the  evaluations  of  the  program. 

In  1982,  the  passage  of  the  ECIA  Chapter  1  Act  gave  a  devastat- 
ing blow  to  parental  involvement.  It  literally  destroyed  it  as  we 
knew  it. 

In  1988,  the  Hawkins-Stafford  School  Improvement  Amendments 
gave  a  new  strong  message  for  parental  involvement.  Parents 
would  be  looked  upon  as  partners  in  education,  and  their  primary 
roles  would  increase  to  include  comprehensive  training  for  parents 
working  with  their  children  at  home,  along  with  greater  emphasis 
on  a  mandate  for  a  written  policy  of  effective  parental  involvement. 

In  addition,  the  establishment  of  parent  resource  centers  was 
recommended.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  invite  you 
to  1819  West  Persian,  where  we  have  one  of  the  finest  parent  re- 
source centers  in  the  country,  and  you  are  most  welcome.  Senator, 
to  visit. 

Senator  SiMON.  Thank  vou. 

Ms.  Green.  Manv  LEA's  have  parental  involvement  policies  on 
paper.  In  reality,  large  districts  are  more  likely  to  have  active 
groups,  and  many  small  districts  have  little  or  no  parental  involve- 
ment. The  Act  presently  states  the  parents  will  be  involved  in  the 
design,  implementation  and  the  evaluation  of  the  program.  How- 
ever, it  is  very  difficult  to  have  a  voice,  when  you  have  no  actual 
say  on  the  budget.  We  do  not  need  to  say  that  you  can  be  involved 
in  all  aspects,  if  you  cannot  have  a  say  in  how  the  dollars  are  spent 
within  that  school. 

Therefore,  we  are  strongly  recommending  a  signoflf  at  the  local 
level  and  at  the  district  level,  to  at  least  guarantee  the  assurance 
that  we  have  been  involved.  Further,  we  want  to  say  in  how  the 
dollars  are  spent  at  those  levels. 

The  law  needs  to  continue  the  loco  parentis.  Our  family  institu- 
tions are  inundated  with  social  woes— drugs,  teenage  pregnancy, 
gangs — that  are  plaguing  our  cities  and  communities.  Many  of  our 
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families  are  now  forced  to  be  headed  by  guardian  grandparents, 
foster  parents,  etc.  That  is  why  loco  parentis  is  so  important,  and 
we  urge  the  continuation  of  that  language. 

School-wide  projects  is  a  means  of  providing  funds  to  upgrade  the 
entire  educational  program.  In  a  school  with  State  and  local  funds 
on  the  decrease,  we  urge  a  close  ongoing  monitoring  and  scrutiny 
of  the  school-wide  project,  to  make  sure  that  the  identified  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  are  receiving  their  fair  share,  and  that 
they  will  not  be  allowed  to  slip  into  the  potholes. 

We  would  further  like  to  recommend  that  the  poverty  level  cri- 
teria remain  at  the  present  75  percent.  A  constant  lowering  of  the 
formula  could  encourage  supplanting  and  endanger  general  aid. 

Finally,  we  support  program  improvement.  We  wholeheartedly 
support  that,  and  we  urge  that  any  plan  that  is  written  be  incor- 
porated in  the  overall  school.  We  support  staff  development,  a  com- 
prehensive progpram,  and  we  would  like,  as  parents,  to  be  involved 
in  that,  and  also  to  see  some  measurable  outcomes  from  staff  devel- 
opment. We  support  full  funding  of  Chapter  1  and  continuous  use 
of  the  poverty  index  to  identify  the  youngsters  to  the  area  and  then 
to  identify  those  children  most  in  need. 

Finally,  the  Commission  of  Practitioners,  we  sit  on  those  commit- 
tees. We  talk  to  people  across  the  country,  and  it  looks  as  though 
parental  involvement  is  a  token  there.  We  need  a  number  or  a  per- 
centage of  parents  recommended  to  be  on  that  committee. 

Finally,  we  hope  that  you  will  take  our  concerns  to  the  floors  of 
Congress,  and  that  some  of  these  will  become  a  part  of  the  law. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Green  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  SiMON.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Azcoitia? 

Mr.  Azcoitia.  Good  morning,  Senator.  I  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

I  am  the  Principal  of  John  Spry  School,  a  large  Latino  neighbor- 
hood school  in  the  community  of  Little  Village,  with  approximately 
1,300  students. 

The  first  issue  I  would  like  to  present  has  to  do  with  funding  eq- 
uity for  low-income  areas  in  Latino  neighborhoods.  John  Spry 
School  is  a  100  percent  low-income  school,  based  on  free  and  re- 
duced lunch  count.  Based  on  the  criteria  currently  used,  approxi- 
mately 600  students  qualify  for  ESEA  services,  these  effects  serv- 
ing Latino  students  as  we  use  the  public  aid  criteria.  So  my  rec- 
ommendation would  be  to  revisit  this.  Public  aid  criteria  affects 
poor  students  and  Latino  communities  adversely. 

We  give  you  the  example  of  a  family  that  might  have  6  or  7  chil- 
dren, the  mother  stays  home,  the  father  works  at  minimum  wage 
or  below  minimum  wage.  The  father  or  the  father  is  not  receiving 
public  aid.  The  students  are  denied  educational  opportunities,  and 
this  is  a  most  important  issue. 

Issue  number  two  has  to  do  with  the  implementation  of  school- 
wide  projects.  John  Spry  School  is  not  eligible  for  implementation 
of  school-wide  projects,  even  though  it  is  100  percent  low-income. 
School-wide  projects  give  the  opportunity  to  innovate  program  im- 
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plementation,  based  on  local  decision-making  affecting  the  entire 
school  community. 

As  we  all  know,  and  it  has  been  documented,  traditional  ap- 
proaches label  and  stigmatize  students,  and  the  results  of  homo- 
geneous groupings,  and  its  impact  in  terms  of  having  low  expecta- 
tions for  students.  The  recommendation  for  this  particular  issue 
would  be  the  public  aid  criteria  to  qualify  for  school-wide  projects 
again  affects  students  in  these  neighborhood  schools,  and  it  affects 
poor  Latino  communities. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that,  as  we  try  to  transform  as  a 
school  culture,  it  requires  a  school-wide  effort,  so  that  there  is  im- 
provement for  all  school  constituencies,  and  that  includes  the  stu- 
dents, the  teachers  and  the  parents. 

Issue  number  three  has  to  do  with  providing  comprehensive  serv- 
ices to  remove  educational  barriers  which  impact  on  student 
achievement,  to  provide  the  flexibility  to  spend  money  in  different 
ways,  such  as  a  school  nurse  employed  by  the  school,  or  a  social 
worker  or  a  psychologist  or  other  health  related  services  that 
schools  need.  The  recommendation  would  be  to  allow  funds  to  be 
used  for  systemic  reform  efforts  to  assist  low-income  students  with 
adverse  conditions  for  learning. 

The  next  issue  has  to  do  with  the  flexibility  and  local  autonomy, 
with  proper  accountability  to  comply  with  the  intent  of  the  law. 
This  is  something  we  need  to  emphasize,  because  the  issue  of  hav- 
ing flexibility  and  local  autonomy  does  not  mean  that  we  are  not 
complying  with  the  intent  of  the  law.  Those  things  could  com- 
plement each  other  very  well,  but  we  do  need  creative  and  different 
strategies  to  assist  low-income  students. 

Predetermined  formats  for  implementation  present  obstacles  for 
local  initiatives,  and  our  traditional  approaches  have  been  with  a 
lot  of  predetermined  formats  which  we  know  have  indicated  that 
students  are  not  making  the  significant  gains  that  they  need  to. 

So  the  recommendation  would  be  to  allow  the  school-wide 
projects  to  flourish,  given  the  proper  time.  We  need  to  explore  the 
use  of  carryover  money  from  1  year  to  the  next.  Sometimes  that  is 
done,  but  it  needs  to  be  an  open  process  and  more  local  control. 
Any  centralized  efforts  should  be  to  support  and  facilitate,  not  to 
control. 

The  last  issue  that  I  would  like  to  emphasize  would  be  the 
streamlining  of  administrative  procedures  to  facilitate  implementa- 
tion. I  think  the  recommendation  here  has  to  be  that  the  local 
school  is  the  decision-maker.  We  need  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
partial  allocations  even  deposited  in  the  school  internal  accounts, 
not  the  total  amount,  but  we  need  pilot  projects  to  move  along 
these  lines.  We  need  to  remove  obstacles  to  implementation,  so  that 
students  are  served  in  a  timely  manner.  If  there  are  intermediaries 
to  support,  we  need  to  keep  those.  Intermediaries  that  are  unneces- 
sary, we  do  not  need  to  keep  those.  And  we  need  to  facilitate  the 
plan  format. 

I  do  have  a  concluding  statement  that  I  would  like  to  make.  Dis- 
cretionary moneys  coming  from  categorical  programs  are  essential 
for  school  reform,  to  make  significant  progress.  Local  schools  have 
to  be  in  control,  because  students  attend  those  local  schools,  and 
the  success  of  the  local  school  is  going  to  be  connected  to  the  fami- 
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lies  and  to  the  communities.  ESEA  can  facilitate  this  process  and, 
with  your  assistance,  we  can  accomplish  many  of  these  goals. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  SiMON.  I  thank  you,  and  I  thank  all  members  of  the 
panel. 

Dr.  Azcoitia,  do  you  see  yourself  in  conflict  at  all  with  Ms.  Green, 
when  she  says  we  ought  to  be  putting  greater  parental  involvement 
and  requirements  there? 

Mr.  Azcoitia.  No,  I  do  not.  I  see  the  progpress  of  all  of  this  in 
terms  of  serving  all  school  constituencies,  and  I  think  parental  in- 
volvement is  an  extremely  important  issue  that  has  to  be  included 
in  any  school  improvement  plan.  So  I  do  not  see  that  as  any  type 
of  adverse. 

Senator  Simon.  When  you  talk  about  school-wide  projects,  what 
are  we  talking  about? 

Mr.  Azcoitia.  We  are  talking  about  the  local  school  to  create  a 
plan  that  will  serve  that  total  school  in  its  entirety. 

Senator  Simon.  But  give  me  an  example  of  what  you  are  talking 
about. 

Mr.  Azcoitia.  We  take  a  look  at  traditional  approaches,  you  are 
taking  a  look  at  serving  a  smaller  group  of  students  with  very  spe- 
cific earmarked  guidelines.  When  we  have  a  school-wide  plan,  you 
receive  your  allocation  and  you  do  a  school  improvement  plan  tnat 
will  address  all  the  students  with  all  of  the  school  constituencies, 
including  parents  and  teachers,  and  those  are  the  things  that  peo- 
ple at  local  schools  have  to  create  in  order  to  do  this,  because  as 
you  create  your  local  school  improvement  plan,  where  everybody 
will  benefit  from  this. 

Senator  SiMON.  Ms.  Harvey,  Dr.  Azcoitia  mentioned  all  of  the 
students  in  his  school  come  from  low-income  families,  and  we  will 
go  back  to  your  role  as  Principal  here.  I  assume  that  would  be  true 
here,  also,  is  that  correct? 

Ms.  Harvey.  About  97  percent. 

Senator  Simon.  97  percent? 

Ms.  Harvey.  Yes. 

Senator  Simon.  How  does  the  whole  question  of  crime  impact  on 
a  school  like  this?  And  are  there  things  that  we  can  do  in  the 
ESEA  in  any  way  to  have  an  impact  there? 

Ms.  Harvey.  Most  certainly.  Again,  we  need  to  restructure  in  our 
minds  what  schooling  is.  It  is  not  just  a  6-hour  day  for  children. 
When  our  children  come  to  the  school,  we  are  just  amazed  at  their 
ability  to  deal  with  things  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  deal  with 
at  their  tender  age.  They  have  to  wade  through  the  crime,  they 
have  to  wade  through  the  drugs  and  wade  through  all  the  other 
conditions  and  come  to  school.  When  they  get  here,  they  do  not 
leave  that  baggage  at  the  door.  That  baggage  comes  in  with  them. 

Quite  often,  our  children  do  not  have  two  parents  or  in  some 
cases  one  parent  that  is  there  to  support  them,  and  that  is  when 
all  of  the  parents  must  come  together  and  help  to  make  sure  that 
we  are  filling  that  void  for  them. 

The  school  has  got  to  be  a  community  school.  There  has  been  a 
lot  of  talk  around  the  country  of  making  sure  that  we  bring  the 
services  to  one  site.  What  better  site  than  the  school,  because  that 
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is  where  the  children  are.  We  have  to  do  that.  It  is  an  up-hill  bat- 
tle. 

Thinking  back  4  years  ago,  when  I  started  here,  the  crime  was 
not  as  high  as  it  is  now  and  the  drug  dealers  were  not  as  close  as 
they  are  now.  It  is  a  huge  problem  that  the  school  has  to  deal  with. 

Part  of  the  school  improvement  plan  has  to  be  how  do  we  look 
at  safety  differently  than  we  have  in  the  past,  do  we  need  to  have 
Chicago  police  officers  in  the  school.  Yes,  all  of  it  is  a  part  of  the 
school  planning. 

I  would  like  to  also  connect  up  with  a  little  bit  about  the  impor- 
tance of  the  school-wide  project.  That  is  where  ESEA  could  help  us. 
When  we  plan  separately  tor  ESEA  children,  then  we  in  fact  do 
have  separate  groups.  When  they  are  included  in  a  school-wide 
proiect,  then  all  of  the  planning  and  all  of  the  resources  go  into 
making  the  school  better.  And  as  the  school  improves,  so  does  the 
individual  students. 

Again,  instead  of  having  a  pullout  program  where  small  groups 
of  children  come  to  a  service,  the  services  are  within  every  class- 
room, because  in  fact  that  is  where  all  the  children  are.  Tney  are 
within  each  and  every  classroom  within  a  building. 

Senator  SiMON.  I  think  we  are  going  to  move  in  this  area  of 
school-wide  projects,  and  that  is  part  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
administration.  I  think  this  will  be  one  of  the  things  that  will  come 
out  of  it. 

Ms.  Berman,  you  were  nodding  your  head,  as  Ms.  Harvey  was 
speaking  on  this.  You  agree  with  what  she  has  to  say  there? 

Ms.  Berman.  Yes,  I  dfo  agree,  mainly  because  all  of  the  research 
is  showing  that  the  only  way  to  have  a  program  where  you  have 
to  account  for  all  of  these  dollars  so  specifically,  as  opposed  to  the 
result,  is  to  make  sure  that  if  you  hire  a  Chapter  1  teacher,  God 
forbid  they  do  not  deal  with  any  of  the  other  kids  in  your  school 
that  may  not  be  eligible  for  that  Chapter  1  program. 

I  think  you  are  right  that  all  of  the  proposal  son  the  table  right 
now  for  the  reauthorization  of  Chapter  1  remove  those  barriers. 
Even  the  allocation  formula,  which  no  longer  will  rest  upon  only 
your  low-achieving  children,  will  help  to  get  rid  of  that  barrier,  as 
well.  So  school-wide  and  the  allocation  form  will  go  a  long  way  to 
address  those  problems. 

Senator  Simon.  I  might  mention  also  that  our  committee  — and 
I  recognize  this  is  not  part  of  ESEA,  and  that  is  what  the  hearing 
is  about — a  lot  of  things  are  interrelated  and  our  committee  voted 
out  this  past  week  a  significant  expansion  of  Head  Start,  which 
should  ultimately  be  of  some  help. 

Ms.  Green,  you  talk  about  parental  involvement.  When  they 
passed  the  school  reform  bill  here  for  local  school  councils,  frankly, 
I  saw  that  and  I  thought,  well,  this  is  public  relations,  and  it  did 
not  impress  me  very  much. 

When  I  visited  the  schools,  particularly  some  schools,  it  has  real- 
ly made  a  difference,  because  parents  have  been  involved.  So  what 
we  are  talking  about  is  not  iust  a  theory.  The  local  school  council 
example,  can  we  learn  something  from  that  here,  Ms.  Green? 

Ms.  Green.  Somewhat.  Senator,  it  is  not  working  everywhere. 
All  of  those  councils  are  not  necessarily  doing  what  they  were  de- 
signed to  do.  Second,  it  was  a  law  that  was  written  to  put  parents 
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in  the  schools.  The  mandate  was  not  such  that  they  had  to  be 
trained.  They  had  all  kinds  of  training. 

Some  of  them  received  it,  and  those  that  were  knowledgeable  and 
knew  where  to  go  and  what  to  do  did  it.  Those  that  did  not,  it  be- 
came a  thing  where  people  were  pitted  one  against  the  other.  It  be- 
came a  thing  of  people  saving  joDs.  In  some  instances,  parents  felt 
very  frustrated,  because  they  got  into  bickering  that  they  knew 
notning  about.  So  it  has  worked  and  it  hasn't,  and  that  is  the  hon- 
est truth.  I  have  been  around  long  enough  to  see  it. 

Senator  Simon.  I  would  be  interested.  Dr.  Azcoitia  and  Ms.  Har- 
vey, in  terms  of  parental  involvement,  are  there  ways  in  the  legis- 
lation that  we  can  encourage  parental  involvement?  I  gather  from 
both  of  you  that  you  think  that  is  important. 

Mr.  Azcoitia.  One  of  the  strongest  points  about  the  election  of 
the  local  school  council  and  the  whole  process  of  school  reform  is 
because  it  brings  together  6  parents,  2  community  reps,  2  teachers 
and  the  principal  working  as  a  team  gathering  information  from  all 
the  components  of  the  local  school,  in  terms  of  adding  what  the 
school  needs  to  improve. 

So  I  think  it  is  extremely  important  that  any  attempt  at  any  type 
of  reform,  restructuring,  innovation,  it  will  have  to  include  parental 
involvement.  You  want  to  be  able  to  develop  continuity  when  that 
child  leaves  the  school.  You  want  the  parent  to  use  the  school  also 
as  a  learning  experience. 

There  is  a  report  that  has  come  out  a  few  months  ago  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  that  takes  as  look  at  systemic  reform  and  it 
takes  a  look  at  all  the  schools,  and  it  proves  how  city-wide  school 
reform  is  working. 

Now,  one  of  the  things  I  wanted  to  emphasize  is  the  fact  that 
when  we  take  a  look  at  school- wide  projects,  we  have  to  compare 
this.  Many  times  when  we  address  safety,  we  have  used  traditional 
approaches  that  only  concentrate  on  solving  emergencies,  and  yet 
we  have  not  taken  a  look  at  preventive  measures,  we  have  not 
t£dcen  a  look  at  everybody  coming  together  to  address  an  issue  that 
affects  everybody.  We  transfer  Uiat  to  a  school-wide  project.  You 
are  talking  about  all  students,  all  parents,  all  teachers  coming  to- 
gether in  a  common  plan  that  will  add  consistency,  that  will  add 
the  type  of  systemic  reform  we  are  expressing. 

Senator  SiMON.  If  I  could  just  comment  on  the  preventive,  one 
of  the  things  not  part  of  this  bill,  but  clearly  we  have  to  do  what 
we  can  to  get  parents  up  in  terms  of  their  academic  skills,  teach 
them  how  to  read  and  write. 

26  percent  of  the  adults  in  the  State  of  Illinois  are  high  school 
dropouts.  The  rate  in  this  neighborhood  would  be  higher.  The  rate 
in  your  community  would  be  higher.  And  one  of  the  things  that  we 
ought  to  do,  as  we  look  at  how  we  can  use  the  schools  more,  is  how 
do  we  have  adult  education  programs  and  things  like  that. 

Ms.  Harvey? 

Ms.  Harvey.  Unfortunately,  sometimes  what  we  do  is  create  our 
own  little  boxes  which  prevent  us  from  being  creative.  School  re- 
form does  a  lot  to  bring  in  all  points  or  all  of  the  stakeholders  in 
making  a  decision.  But  where  a  local  school  believes  that  these  11 
people  are  going  to  take  the  place  of  the  previous  one  person,  then 
they  are  going  to  fail. 
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What  school  reform  means  is  embracing  everyone.  It  is  a  massive 
job,  but  what  you  have  to  do  is  constantly  creating  a  culture  that 
invites  people  in  and  gives  them  real  and  meaningful  roles  within 
the  school.  Frontal  involvement  is  the  key,  and  we  have  programs, 
as  Mr.  Green  said,  instead  of  people,  then  we  create  just  that.  We 
need  to  have  parents  in  the  building,  and  we  have  to  ask  them 
what  are  your  needs.  And  we  have  to  listen  to  them,  and  then  build 
a  program  around  that. 

At  HerrEin,  we  have  a  very  unique  component,  and  that  is  staff 
person  who  is  called  a  human  relations  specialist,  and  she  has  al- 
most single-handedly  made  parental  involvement  work  here.  What 
she  does  is  to  embrace  the  community  and  individual  parents  that 
come  in  and  are  fully  empowered  to  bring  programs  and  to  evolve, 
and  that  way  we  have  the  GED  program  and  parents  going  on  to 
work  for  diplomas  and  certificates. 

We  have  parents  who  are  getting  work-related  schools  and  orga- 
nizations and  companies  coming  in  to  work  with  parents  who  may 
need  employment.  We  have  shots  and  physicals  and  workshops  on 
stress,  and  parents  just  coming  together  to  talk  about  what  do  they 
need,  what  do  we  need,  what  the  children  need.  And  when  you 
begin  with  a  forum  that  is  open  like  that  and  involves  not  just  par- 
ents, but  other  local  school  groups  like  ESEA  parent  organizations 
and  PTA's,  everybody  has  to  be  involved  in  their  shared  decision- 
making. 

Senator  Simon.  We  thank  you  all  very,  very  much.  We  appreciate 
what  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  AzcoiTlA.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Harvey.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon.  Our  final  panel:  Valerie  Lyle,  is  a  teacher  at  Lin- 
coln Elementary  School,  Marion,  IL;  Harvey  "Smokey"  Daniels, 
Professor  of  Education,  National  Louis  University;  Dr.  Allen 
Bearden,  Assistant  Director,  Chicago  Teachers  Union  Quest  Cen- 
ter. 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  being  here.  I  might  mention  that 
Charlie  Barone  is  my  staff  member  here  who  is  helping  out.  Tim 
Devine  is  the  person  who  is  doing  our  recording  of  the  hearing.  And 
Marvin  Richards,  from  our  Chicago  office,  has  helped  us  very 
much.  Nancy  Chen  is  in  charge  of  my  Chicago  office  and  is  here. 

Unless  you  have  any  preference,  we  will  take  you  as  you  are 
seated  there.  Dr.  Bearden,  we  will  call  on  you  first. 

STATEMENTS  OF  ALLEN  BEARDEN,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR, 
CHICAGO  TEACHERS  UNION  QUEST  CENTER;  HARVEY  A. 
DANIELS,  PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION,  NATIONAL  LOUIS 
UNIVERSITY;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  BARBARA  MORRIS,  TEACH- 
ER; AND  VALERIE  LYLE,  TEACHER,  LINCOLN  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL,  MARION,  IL 

Mr.  Bearden.  Good  morning,  Senator. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  this  morning. 
The  union  I  am  partially  representing  this  morning  is  criticized  for 
not  being  a  part  of  this  new  reform  effort,  when  in  fact  we  are  help- 
ing to  lead  this  new  reform  effort. 

Senator  Simon.  If  I  may  interrupt  you,  Al  Shanker,  International 
President,  has  just  been  terrific  in  terms  of  saying  we  have  to  be 
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hitting  the  basics,  as  well  as  change.  I  am  a  real  Al  Shanker  fan, 

1  might  add,  Dr.  Bearden. 

Mr.  Bearden.  Thank  you.  Senator.  We  do,  also,  because  he  does 
the  efforts  that  we  are  trying  to  put  forth. 

I  have  been  teaching  in  this  system  for  the  past  24  years,  so  I 
am  a  teacher  even  in  my  present  position.  I  am  a  teacher  on  loan 
from  the  Board  of  Education.  I  am  here  not  only  representing  the 
union's  interest  this  morning,  but  I  am  also  here  to  represent  26 
Quest  Schools. 

These  Quest  Schools  are  schools  that  we  ask  to  send  in  proposals 
and  tell  us  about  how  they  would  restructure  schools  and  how 
would  they  transform  teaching  and  learning.  They  were  awarded 
some  minimal  stipend  just  to  get  them  started. 

But  the  issue  that  I  want  to  talk  about  mostly  is  the  issue  of  pro- 
fessional development,  because  I  know  that  is  a  part  of  the  ESEA 
reauthorization  plan.  Professional  development  as  it  has  been  im- 
plemented in  this  city  in  the  past  is  not  the  kind  of  professional 
development  that  we  at  Quest  Center  view  as  being  necessary. 

In  the  past,  we  have  had  many  fragmented  kinds  of  sessions, 
short,  temporary  kinds  of  things  that  really  have  not  taken  into 
consideration  the  value  of  teachers.  We  at  the  Quest  Center  do 
value  teachers  as  professionals,  not  only  the  technicians  in  class- 
rooms, but  they  are  the  intellect,  they  are  the  ones  who  we  feel 
have  knowledge  to  actually  restructure  and  change  the  way  edu- 
cation is  going  to  be  implemented  not  only  in  the  city,  but  in  the 
State  and  in  this  Nation. 

An  example  of  what  it  is  that  I  am  talking  about  is — and  I  did 
leave  copies  on  the  back  table  and  I  left  some  copies  of  our  testi- 
mony, which  will  probably  be  more  clear  than  my  oral  presentation 
here. 

An  example  of  what  it  is  that  I  am  talking  about  is,  in  the  past 

2  years,  we  have  started  to  look  at  this  national  movement  of  what 
higher  standards  of  excellence  means  to  teaching  and  learning. 
This  past  summer,  we  brought  together  31  teachers  to  write  a  set 
of  content  standards  that  were  going  to  tell  what  children  should 
know  and  be  able  to  do  in  this  city. 

This  was  not  just  a  board  program,  but  it  was  collaboration  be- 
tween the  Chicago  Teachers  Union  and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. So  we  worked  diligently  this  summer  to  put  this  set  of 
standards  together.  Now,  these  were  teachers  who  in  the  past  were 
not  allowed  to  even  plan  what  we  call  in  the  past  staff  development 
in  their  own  schools.  But  these  were  teachers  who  have  the  experi- 
ence and  who  have  the  knowledge,  and  we  have  produced  more 
than  200  content  standards  on  a  chart  that  are  going  to  direct  the 
new  instructional  efforts  in  this  city. 

It  is  no  longer  a  draft.  It  was  in  draft  form,  and  on  February 
23rd  of  this  year,  the  Board  of  Education  did  adopt  that  plan.  So 
it  is  not  a  mandate,  but  it  is  a  chart  of  expectations  for  children. 

Now,  the  reason  that  I  am  mentioning  that  is  because  many  of 
the  responses  that  we  received  about  that  particular  chart  are  that 
the  teachers  who  have  been  teaching  mucn  like  they  were  taught 
in  school  now  see  this  chart  as  a  threat,  not  all,  but  some.  They 
have  no  idea  what  it  means  to  teach  to  higher  standards.  So  we 
see  an  opportunity  with  the  ESEA  and  the  professional  develop- 
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ment  plan  to  actually  retrain  or  retool,  as  we  say,  those  teaching 
practices  that  are  going  to  be  necessary,  if  we  are  going  to  teach 
to  higher  standards. 

We  have  in  this  city  10  teams  of  teachers  who  are  developing 
units,  developing  prototypes,  instructional  prototypes  and  perform- 
ance assessment  pieces  that  we  are  going  to  be  willing  to  share 
with  all  of  the  city.  However,  it  is  going  to  take  some  kinds  of  in- 
centives to  get  those  teachers  who  are  not  apprised  of  this  project 
interested  in  doing  this  kind  of  retooling  or  retraining,  if  you  will. 

I  was  here  this  morning  when  the  President  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education  made  a  statement  about  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Chicago  Teachers  Union  working  in  collaboration  to 
do  staff  development.  Well,  we  are,  she  is  absolutely  right.  But  one 
of  the  things  that  it  is  going  to  take  to  get  this  effort  done  is  some 
kind  of  incentive.  We  have  lost  a  lot  of  those  teachers  25  plus  5. 
I  heard  someone  say  we  have  lost  over  8,000  throughout  the  State. 

But  there  are  some  still  in  this  system  who  will  not  see  the  value 
of  going  back  to  school  to  be  retrained  to  teacher  the  higher  stand- 
ardfs.  Thev  will  continue  to  teach  in  the  manner  that  they  have 
been  teacning  over  the  past  10,  15  or  however  many  years  that 
they  have  been  in  the  system,  if  there  are  no  incentives  to  do  that. 

We  at  the  Quest  Center  are  presently  trying  to  provide  some  in- 
centives to  do  just  that.  There  was  as  clause  in  the  contract  that 
we  thought  was  some  incentives,  but  because  of  the  crisis  that  we 
have  in  funding,  those  incentives  have  been  removed. 

We  have  an  institute  where  we  train — I  don't  like  that  word,  but 
where  we  do  give  professional  development  to  teachers,  develop- 
ment in  the  new  ways  of  teaching  to  higher  standards.  Prior  to  the 
last  contract,  all  of  our  classes  were  filled,  because  there  was  some 
incentive,  some  bonus  for  going  back  to  school  £md  doing  this  re- 
training. After  the  last  contract,  many  of  the  teachers  who  were  in- 
terested in  this  retraining  or  redevelopment,  they  no  longer  see  the 
need  to  be  there. 

In  closing,  what  I  want  to  say  is  problem  that  are  mandated  by 
the  administration  without  input  of  those  who  participated  should 
be  avoided,  and  that  is  the  staff  development  programs.  If  we  are 
going  to  put  those  in  place,  teachers  should  be  a  part  of  the  plan- 
ning. Incentives  that  will  motivate  a  larger  percentage  of  teachers 
to  participate  in  retraining  must  be  solved. 

Funds  currently  being  allocated  for  teacher  development  are  not 
sufficient.  Therefore,  other  efforts  must  be  formulated.  Not  only 
should  organizations  begin  to  focus  on  and  promote  development 
and  professional  gprowth  of  teachers,  but  imtil  organizations  begin 
to  focus  on  progressional  development  and  retraining  of  teachers, 
will  we  be  able  to  adequately  expect  our  school  system  to  prepare 
every  student  for  living,  working,  thinking,  competing  and  leading 
in  the  21st  Century. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Semon.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Bearden. 

Mr.  Daniels? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Thank  you. 

First  of  all,  Senator,  thank  you  very  much  for  inviting  me  today. 
I  bring  you  a  personal  greeting  from  the  President  of  National- 
Louis  University,  our  mutual  friend. 
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Senator  Simon.  Yes,  give  him  my  greeting. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Let  me  give  vou  a  little  background  about  my 
work.  Although  I  am  technically  a  college  professor,  most  of  my 
time  is  devoted  to  designing  and  conducting  and  assisting  with  pro- 
fessional development  programs  for  school  teachers.  So  I  spend 
most  of  my  days  in  schools  like  this  one  and  in  learning  centers 
like  this,  after  2:30  when  the  kids  go  home. 

The  main  project  I  have  been  involved  with  over  about  16  years 
with  a  group  of  colleagues  is  one  that  you  know  well.  It  is  the  Na- 
tional Writing  Project,  which  vou  supported  as  it  has  become  a  fed- 
erally funded  program  in  the  last  couple  of  years.  So  we  began  here 
back  in  1978  with  a  model  of  professional  development  that  seems 
to  work  very  well.  It  is  all  in  my  written  testimony,  if  you  want 
to  read  about  it. 

Over  that  span  of  time,  we  have  done  three  major  studies  to  see 
does  this  professional  development  work,  does  the  kids'  writing  get 
better  when  teachers  sit  through  this  program.  Each  time,  we  have 
been  able  to  show  highly  significant  growth  in  the  writing  com- 
petence, the  achievement  of  the  students. 

On  page  4  of  my  testimony — we  will  not  whip  out  the  overhead 
here,  it  does  not  feel  like  a  school  event,  if  somebody  does  not  show 
an  overhead — what  you  will  see  there  is  a  study  that  we  did  on  9 
schools  that  we  implemented  our  teacher  development  program, 
and  we  got  very  significant  growth  and  got  very  significant  growth 
in  IGAP,  the  State  language  art  scores,  20  percent  gain  in  3rd 

frade,  12  percent  grade  in  6th  grade,  and  8  percent  in  8th  grade, 
his  recurs.  It  works,  and  we  have  evidence  going  back  in  the  sub- 
urbs and  around  the  State  that  this  program  really  does  work. 

Why  does  it  work?  There  are  certain  attributes  or  ingredients  to 
this  professional  development  progfram  that  we  think  are  really 
critical  to  their  success.  They  are  well  recognized  in  the  literature 
of  teacher  staff  development.  I  will  not  go  through  them  all,  but 
they  have  to  do  with  programs  being  voluntary,  involving  teachers 
from  the  bottom-up,  being  peer  led. 

The  folks  who  run  these  are  teachers  themselves,  not  professor 
like  me,  though  we  may  help  in  the  background,  that  they  are  long, 
that  they  are  active  in  the  sense  that  we  have  teachers  doing  the 
thing  that  we  want  their  kids  to  do.  We  want  their  kids  to  write 
better.  The  teachers  have  to  start  doing  their  own  writing,  editing 
their  own  writing,  thinking  about  that  process,  and  the  same  thing 
with  math,  science  and  all  other  subjects. 

Anyway,  our  next  task  now,  with  the  help  of  the  Joyce  Founda- 
tion and  other  funders  locally,  is  we  are  taking  that  model  of  the 
writing  project  out  across  the  curriculum  into  reading  and  math 
and  science,  and  we  are  also  involving  parents  in  evening  pro- 

frams,  where  we  have  the  parents  coming  in  and  doing  the  same 
inds  of  things  with  each  other  that  we  nave  their  kids  doing  in 
the  classroom. 

So  what  kind  of  help  can  we  get  from  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act?  One  of  the  things  that  will  be  great  is  what- 
ever extent  to  which  the  legislation  can  signal  and  stress  and  just 
talk  about  the  centrality  of  professional  development  to  school 
change.  This  is  the  last  link  in  the  chain.  A  lot  of  us  tend  to  sub- 
scribe to  a  kind  of  domino  theory  of  school  reform.  We  pass  a  law. 
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and  then  all  of  this  chain  reaction  occurs,  and  at  the  end  student 
achievement  goes  up. 

Our  experience  is  you  have  got  to  walk  up  to  each  and  every 
domino  and  knock  them  over  one  at  a  time,  and  the  last  one  at  this 
school  house  door  is  professional  development.  The  Eisenhower 
Math  and  Science  and  Science  Professional  Development  program, 
there  is  a  proposal  to  open  that  to  all  the  core  academic  subjects, 
which  we  strongly  support  and  hope  for  your  support  in  that.  As 
several  witnesses  have  already  said,  school  based  professional  de- 
velopment is  tremendously  important.  It  has  got  to  get  to  the  kids 
and  the  school  and  the  teachers. 

A  very  quick  story:  Our  proiect,  our  version  of  the  National  Writ- 
ing Project,  in  the  10  years  before  school  reform,  10  years  before 
school  reform  started,  we  did  maybe  12  schools  in  the  city.  Even 
though  we  were  pushing  very  hard,  we  could  not  get  it  in.  Since 
reform  started,  we  are  doing  12  schools  a  year.  And  there  is  one 
difference,  and  it  is  decentralization.  Now  that  individual  schools 
can  seek  and  evaluate  and  adopt  and  pay  for  their  own  staff  devel- 
opment, our  involvement  has  gpiown  enormously. 

I  will  not  reiterate  all  the  points  about  flexibility  and  the  for- 
mulas and  the  targeting  and  the  categories.  Those  nave  been  elo- 
quently expressed  today.  I  just  want  to  close  by  talking  about  there 
is  one  effective  professional  development  that  is  a  lot  harder  to 
measure.  There  is  no  IGAP  for  this,  and  it  has  to  do  with  the  re- 
newal of  spirit. 

Teaching  is  a  very  hard  job  in  this  town.  Sometimes  it  is  a  bru- 
tally hard  job.  I  started  my  teaching  career  a  few  blocks  east  of 
here,  at  Westinghouse  High  School.  A  lot  of  teachers  in  the  system 
are  stressed  out,  burned  out,  exhausted  and  tired  of  being  blamed 
for  a  lot  of  things  that  are  outside  of  their  control. 

What  we  see  when  we  do  professional  development,  when  we  get 
teachers  together,  not  just  for  fund,  but  to  talk  about  math  and 
talk  about  writing  and  reading,  but  when  we  get  them  together  and 
they  sit  in  a  room  in  a  peer-led  group  and  start  to  attend  to  the 
issues  of  teaching  their  kids,  we  see  a  rebirth  of  their  joy,  of  their 
delight,  of  their  playfulness,  of  their  idealism,  of  their  love  for  their 
children  and  their  commitment  to  the  work.  So  for  those  of  us  that 
design  professional  development,  those  are  the  most  important  and 
inspiring  results  of  all. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Daniels  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Daniels. 

Ms.  Lyle,  we  are  happy  to  have  someone  from  Southern  Illinois 
here. 

Ms.  Lyle.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

I  am  a  teacher.  I  am  a  5th  grade  classroom  teacher  and  I  have 
come  to  talk  about  the  importance  of  professional  staff  develop- 
ment. Eighteen  years  ago,  when  I  began  my  teaching  career,  I 
hated  to  teach  science.  As  a  result,  it  was  my  students'  least  favor- 
ite subject.  Now  it  is  my  passion.  As  a  result,  my  students  often 
leave  with  it  being  their  favorite  subject. 

What  has  caused  this  dramatic  shift  in  attitudes?  Ongoing  pro- 
fessional development  opportunities.  As   a  result  of  my  ongoing 
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training,  I  was  selected  to  serve  as  a  master  teacher  in  the  NTTI 
National  Teacher  Training  Institute.  NTTI  trains  teachers  in  how 
to  effective  utilize  technology,  coupled  with  hands-on  science  and 
math  activities  to  promote  higher  order  thinking  schools  in  our  stu- 
dents. Senator,  these  are  the  aims  of  our  national  and  State  goals, 
as  well  as  the  Improving  America's  School  Act  of  1993. 

The  items  I  have  placed  on  the  table  are  in  expensive  items, 
often  throw-away  items.  Effective  science  teaching  does  not  require 
expensive  materials.  However,  it  does  require  professionals  who 
know  how  to  utilize  such  items.  These  were  used  in  a  lesson  I  de- 
veloped for  NTTI  entitled  "Listen  Here  Everybody."  This  is  a  copy 
of  my  binder  and  this  is  what  the  participants  walk  away  with. 

In  the  video  segment  that  I  am  going  to  show  to  you 

Senator  SiMON.  The  participants  are  teachers  or  students? 

Ms.  Lyle.  Yes,  teachers  teaching  teachers.  That  is  the  key  thing. 
This  condenses  three  and  a  half  hours  of  teacher  training  and 
classroom  instruction,  to  show  you  the  direct  correlation.  It  is  con- 
densed down  to  2  minutes. 

[Videotape  was  shown.] 

Ms.  Lyle.  As  a  result  of  the  overwhelming  response  to  the  NTTI 
from  teachers  across  the  Nation,  as  you  can  see  in  our  binder 
there,  PBS,  in  collaboration  with  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  Mathematics,  had  developed  a  new  and  exciting  initiative  called 
Mathline,  and  this  explains  it. 

[Videotape  was  shown.] 

Ms.  Lyle.  Senator,  without  funding  for  professional  development 
and  initiative  such  as  Mathline,  America  will  not  reach  its  goal  of 
producing  students  who  lead  the  world  in  math  and  science  skills. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Lyle  may  be  found  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much. 

What  are  we  talking  about  time-wise?  Let  me  go  back.  I  can  re- 
member under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  when  we  had 
the  summer  seminars.  I  ran  into  a  lot  of  foreign  langauge  teachers 
saying  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  me  was  that  summer 
seminar  we  had  under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  I  do 
not  think  they  call  it  a  seminar.  I  forget  what  the  title  was.  Any- 
way, any  one  of  the  three  of  you,  what  are  we  talking  about  in 
terms  of  a  time  commitment  from  the  teacher  in  order  to  have  this 
kind  of  a  development?  Let's  go  down  the  line.  Dr.  Bearden? 

Mr.  Bearden.  I  think  we  are  talking  about  a  large  amoimt  of 
time.  We  can  have  awareness  sessions  and  give  fragmented  in-serv- 
ice kind  of  training,  in-school  training  in  a  half-hour  period  during 
the  mornings,  which  is  basically  the  kind  of  staff  development  that 
has  been  implemented  in  this  city  in  the  past. 

But  to  completely  retrain  or  retool  teachers  in  the  kind  of  knowl- 
edge that  is  going  to  be  needed  for  teaching  in  the  way  that  is 
going  to  be  required  to  teach  to  higher  standards,  it  is  going  to  take 
courses,  a  45-hour  semester  or  3  semester  hour  course  work  is  the 
kind  of  training  that  we  have  started  to  look  at. 

Senator  Simon.  From  your  viewpoint,  ideally  the  school,  like 
Leon  Letterman's  Math  and  Science  Academy,  there  the  teachers 
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are  given  some  time  off  to  attend  that.  Is  that  what  happens  at 
your 

Mr.  Bearden.  In  some  instances,  we  provide  substitute  services 
for  teachers  to  leave  classrooms  to  do  this.  But  most  teachers  do 
not  want  to  leave  their  classrooms,  so  they  spend  an  enormous 
amoimt  of  time  after  school  and  on  weekends  doing  this  kind  of  re- 
training. 

Senator  Simon.  When  you  talk  about  a  bonus,  are  you  talking 
about  a  financial  bonus? 

Mr.  Bearden.  Yes,  there  were  salary  increases  or  salary  bonuses 
for  acquiring  a  certaiin  number  of  credit  hours.  That  has  not  been 
removed,  but  it  is  not  being  implemented  at  this  time. 

Senator  Simon.  Mr.  Daniels,  you  are  eager  to  say  something,  I 
can  see  that. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  am  happy  to.  The  program  I  described  before  has 
30  hours  of  instruction  and  is  designed  to  improve  teachers  work 
in  one  content  field,  which  is  writing.  We  have  similar  models  for 
reading  and  math. 

So  if  you  just  wanted  to  get  a  teacher  to  understand  the  new 
standards  for  excellence  in  teaching  in  the  main  content  fields,  you 
are  probably  talking  about  5  or  6  of  those  times  30  hours,  150 
hours.  That  is  something  like  3  weeks  of  full  days,  and  you  cer- 
tainly would  not  do  it  all  at  once.  This  would  be  spread  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years,  so  a  teacher  could  integrate,  practice  in  the  classroom 
and  get  ready  to  work  in  another  field.  At  some  point,  we  hope  they 
start  to  study  not  just  separate  fields,  but  the  integration  of  all  of 
them. 

Senator  Simon.  And  what  happens  practically?  Are  they  taking 
leave  fi*om  school  or  summer  or 

Mr.  Daniels.  Leave  is  a  very  high-cost  approach.  The  way  we  do 
these  courses  is  after  school,  evenings,  weekends,  occasionally  a 
week  in  the  summer  to  get  these  30  hours  in.  So  the  teachers  are 
doing  this  on  their  own  personal  time,  and  it  does  work.  The  point 
is  the  kids'  achievement  does  grow  when  they  do  that,  and  it  costs 
something  like  $200  a  teacher  to  do  it  this  way.  So  it  is  a  pretty 
cost-effective  approach. 

However,  it  is  not  much  like  the  way  they  do  it  at  IBM  or  in  a 
big  corporation,  where  somebody  watches  your  desk  while  you  go 
out  to  a  nice  retreat  center  and  eat  well  and  are  taken  care  of.  But 
that  is  the  way  we  have  had  to  do  it. 

I  want  to  mention  leaders,  too.  Because  if  we  believe  in  teacher 
leaders,  a  critical  aspect  of  this  is  training  peer  leaders  that  con- 
duct these  courses,  and  preparing  one  of  them  to  take  that  very 
tricky  diplomatic  role  is  something  more  like  three  or  four  times 
that  amount  of  time,  summer  leadership  institutes,  internships  in 
staff  development  programs,  where  they  co-lead  with  others,  and  so 
forth. 

Just  one  thing  about  bonuses,  just  to  disagree  a  bit  with  Allen. 
The  reward  system  for  teachers  has  always  been  tied  across  the 
country  to  enhancing  your  credentials,  ana  that  is  important  and 
I  support  it.  But  one  thing  we  have  discovered  with  teachers  in 
Chicago  is  that  many  of  them  are  willing  to  stay  after  school  and 
are  willing  to  give  up  their  weekends  without  hope  of  compensa- 
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tion,  because  they  want  to  do  right  by  their  kids.  That  has  been 
very  inspiring  for  us. 

Senator  Simon.  Ms.  Lyle? 

Ms.  Lyle.  It  takes  more  than  just  a  pull-out  from  your  classroom 
for  a  full  day  in-service.  That  is  not  enough.  It  takes  time  for  the 
teacher  to  be  presented  with  the  new  ideas,  and  then  to  ingest 
those  and  formulate  how  they  can  utilize  them  in  their  classroom. 
I  agree,  I  would  prefer  not  to  be  pulled  out  of  my  classroom  to  do 
this.  I  would  prefer  that  it  be  offered  to  me  during  the  summer. 

Senator  Simon.  And  these  teachers  that  you  saw  in  this  video, 
is  that  a  summer  thing  or  a  weekend,  or  what  is  that? 

Ms.  Lyle.  No,  it  is  a  weekend.  It  was  over  a  holiday  time.  It  was 
as  two-day  institute  in  which  the  teachers  spent  the  night  at  the 
facility. 

Senator  SiMON.  I  mentioned  earlier  going  around  visiting  Chi- 
cago schools.  One  of  the  things  I  heard  from  teachers  was  also  they 
would  like  more  time  just  in  the  school  to  visit  with  one  another, 
to  kind  of  charge  each  other  up.  You  mentioned  bum-out,  Mr.  Dan- 
iels. That  clearly  is  a  problem  for  a  lot  of  teachers.  The  average 
teacher,  incidentally,  teaches  six  and  a  half  years.  When  we  think 
of  that  grade  school  teacher  who  taught  30  years  or  something,  and 
that  really  is  not  t)T)ical. 

The  other  thing  I  heard  was  teachers  who  said  I  would  love  to 
have,  using  the  phrase  that  you  used,  master  teacher,  I  would  love 
to  have  a  master  teacher  come  in  and  visit  my  classroom  or  I  would 
like  to  visit  in  a  classroom  with  a  master  teacher,  so  building  in 
some  flexibility  that  way  into  schools  where  you  can.  It  sounds  like 
it  makes  sense. 

Any  reaction? 

Mr.  Bearden.  There  is  another  collaboration  in  this  city  between 
CTU  and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  that  addresses  that  par- 
ticular issue.  In  no  other  profession — well,  maybe  some  other  pro- 
fessions— a  doctor,  for  instance,  has  an  opportunity  to  do  an  intern- 
ship or  be  trained  by  a  master  physician. 

There  is  a  mentor  program  in  this  city,  where  people  with  de- 
grees are  allowed  to  go  in  and  be  trained  as  a  teacher,  and  there 
is  a  pull-out  mentor  teacher  that  helps  them  with  this  particular 
program.  I  know  of  no  program  where  a  mjaster  teacher  is  pulled 
out,  but  I  agree  that  is  something  that  should  be  done.  It  is  nec- 
essary, and  maybe  not  pulled  out  permanently,  but  80  percent  of 
the  time  that  teacher  could  conduct  their  own  classes  and  20  per- 
cent of  the  time  the  teacher  could  help  those  in-coming  teachers  or 
those  teachers  who  are  not  so  set  in  their  careers. 

Senator  Simon.  Mr.  Daniels? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  am  so  delighted  you  asked  that  question.  Part  of 
our  project  involves  sending  master  teachers  into  classrooms  to 
help  teachers  implement  the  things  we  do  in  the  workshop,  and 
this  part  of  it  we  are  only  able  to  do,  because  funding  from  the 
Joyce  Foundation,  With  me  today  is  Ms.  Barbara  Morris,  who  is 
one  of  our  teacher  coaches,  29  years  with  the  board,  and  we  lured 
her  into  this  project  where  now  she  has  given  up  her  own  class- 
room and  goes  and  visits  schools  and  helps  teachers  do  exactly  as 
you  have  said,  to  make  things  really  work  one  classroom  at  as 
time. 
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Ms.  Lyle.  Teachers  need  tx)  share  ideas  and  learn  from  each 
other,  because  we  are  the  ones  who  know  what  really  works  with 
our  students,  and  in  isolation  we  do  not  have  the  time  nor  the  en- 
ergy to  create  those  really  highly  effective  lesson  plans  that  will 
help  move  our  students  toward  the  goals  that  we  want. 

Senator  SiMON.  Ms.  Morris,  do  you  want  to  comment  at  all? 

Ms.  Morris.  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  it  is  essential  that 
teachers  have  that  help  going  into  the  classroom  to  help  teach 
those  programs  that  they  mignt  be  wanting  to  institute.  As  you 
said  before,  teachers  do  not  have  time  to  talk,  they  do  not  have 
time  to  interact,  and  I  find  that  my  position  of  going  into  the  class- 
rooms and  helping  teachers  is  a  valuable  one,  and  for  me  it  is 
worthwhile  teaching. 

Senator  Simon.  Well,  this  is  an  area  where  clearly  the  return  in 
terms  of  Federal  dollars  can  be  a  tremendous  one  in  terms  of  our 
education  for  the  country,  and  I  really  appreciate  your  testimony 
and  I  will  bear  it  in  mind. 

[The  appendix  follows.] 
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Appendix 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mary  Jayne  Broncato 

Chairman  Kennedy,  Chairman  Pell,  Senator  Simon  and  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee: 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testily  on  behalf  of  Illinois  schools  and  school- 
children. 

Eleven  years  ago,  our  State  began  a  long  and  sometimes  difficulty  journey  toward 
a  system  for  continuous  school  improvement,  one  which  would  ensure  that  all  stu- 
dents are  being  served  and  all  students  are  learning. 

The  components  of  this  school  improvement  system  (which  is  described  in  the  bro- 
chure which  we  have  provided  your  staff)  include  the  following:  State  and  local 
standards  for  learning  which  define  exactly  what  we  expect  all  students  to  know 
and  be  able  to  do  as  a  result  of  their  schooling;  State  and  local  assessment  programs 
which  provide  a  consistent  measure  of  pupils'  knowledge  in  reading,  mafliematics 
and  writing  in  gp^-ades  3,  6,  8,  and  10,  and  of  their  knowledge  of  science  and  social 
studies  in  grades  4,7  and  11;  Comprehensive  content  definitions  and  challenging 
performance  standards  which  define  what  it  means  for  students  and  schools  to  ex- 
ceed, meet  or  not  meet  state  standards;  A  school  accreditation  process  which  is 
based  on  demonstrated  progress  in  student  learning  by  all  students,  as  well  as  on 
compliance  with  basic  state  feqruirements;  and  A  school  improvement  plan  which  de- 
scribes the  strategies  the  school  will  use  to  address  identified  problems. 

In  the  near  future,  we  plan  to  add  a  regional  school  improvement  plan  to  give 
direction  to  intermediate  level  support  services,  and  a  state  school  improvement 
plan  which  will  reflect  statewide  needs  and  priorities. 

This  system  is  the  centerpiece  for  our  school  reform  efforts  in  Illinois  and  the 
driving  force  behind  our  actions  as  a  state  education  agency.  For  example,  we  have 
recently  completed  a  review  of  the  standards  for  our  certification  testing  system  to 
ensure  that  tney  reflect  the  learning  standards  we  have  set  for  Illinois  students.  We 
have  also  requested  legislation  whicn  would  allow  us  to  use  a  block  grant  model  for 
funding  to  schools,  so  they  will  have  the  flexibility  and  resources  to  address  the 
problems  unique  to  each.  We  have  made  our  regulatory  contacts  with  the  4153 
schools  in  Dlinois  the  be^ning  of  our  interaction  with  them,  not  the  end.  Finally, 
as  an  agency,  we  have  aligned  our  staffing  and  operational  procedures  to  give  prior- 
ity and  support  to  local  school  improvement  efforts. 

We  have  learned  a  lot  since  we  developed  this  vision  eleven  years  ago  that  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  implement  such  major  changes;  that  we  must  be  flexible  and 
give  flexibility  to  local  districts  «md  schools;  that  we  must  make  hard  choices  about 

f priorities;  that  we  must  pay  attention  to  such  things  as  paperwork  and  release  time 
or  teachers;  that  we  must  work  in  peulnership  with  local  school  personnel,  parents 
and  the  community;  and  that  we  must  all  be  going  in  the  same  direction  at  the 
same  time. 

That  last  lesson — that  we  must  all  be  going  in  the  same  direction  at  the  same 
time — has  particular  relevance  to  the  recently  signed  Goals  2000  legislation  and  the 
changes  you  are  considering  in  relation  to  ESEA.  We  view  Goals  2000  as  a  water- 
shed point  in  defining  the  federal  government's  role  in  education;  through  it,  there 
is  now  a  clear  focus  on  systemic  operation  of  state  and  local  educational  systems 
and  a  strong  framework  for  federal  support  of  those  efforts.  The  proposed  changes 
in  ESEA  have  obviously  been  drafted  to  reflect  that  focus  and,  even  though  some 
of  the  details  are  of  concern,  the  overall  direction  is  an  extraordinary  fit  to  the  direc- 
tion in  which  Illinois  is  going. 

You  asked  how  the  federm  government  can  assist  in  our  reform  efforts.  We  have 
three  broad  recommendations. 

First,  we  need  flexibility  in  the  planning  and  use  of  federal  funds.  In  Illinois,  the 
school  improvement  plan  is  the  context  for  planning  and  decisions  about  the  alloca- 
tion of  resources.  Each  school  improvement  team  analyzes  the  evaluation  of  student 
performance  and  the  instructional  program  and  then  determines  what  needs  to  be 
done  in  areas  such  as  staff  development  and  the  ways  in  which  technolo^  can  be 
used  to  improve  achievement.  We  ask  you  to  ensure  that  the  changes  to  ESEA  give 
schools  the  flexibility  to  design  a  school  improvement  program  wmch  will  meet  its 
unique  circumstances  and  priorities,  rather  than  priorities  set  in  Washington.  Illi- 
nois will  guarantee  accountability  as  long  as  schools  have  the  flexibility  to  use  fed- 
eral dollars  to  tailor  a  program  that  will  truly  result  in  improvement  of  academic 
progress. 

Our  second  overarching  concern  is  the  necessity  for  coordination  and  consistency 
of  direction  for  federal  education  programs,  including  those  authorized  by  ESEA. 
That  means  that  the  state  education  agency  should  be  assigned  the  central  role  in 
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approving  and  administering  all  federal  education  programs.  If  that  does  not  hap- 
pen— if  the  state  education  agency  is  bypassed  on  any  program  designed  to  support 
improved  practice  in  schools  or  to  adoress  categorical  concerns — the  systemic  ap- 
proach envisioned  by  Goals  2000  and  our  own  reform  efibrts  will  be  doomed. 

Fintdly,  if  Illinois  is  to  continue  its  momentum  toward  school  reform  and  fulfill 
the  promise  of  the  new  federal  legislation,  the  state  education  agency  must  have 
funos  to  conduct  the  leadership  and  technical  assistance  activities  that  wiU  be  re- 
quired. Developing  a  classic  accountability  schema  without  enough  personal  and  fis- 
cal resources  to  assist  local  school  improvement  teams  means  that  the  federal  and 
state  governments  will  have  won  the  battle  and  lost  the  war. 

We  also  have  several  recommendations  related  to  specific  programs  under  HR6. 
However,  before  I  share  those  with  you,  I  want  to  comment  on  the  recommendations 
to  eliminate  funding  for  major  sections  of  the  impact  aid  legislation. 

The  proposed  changes  to  impact  aid  would  aJfect  86  oi  our  districts  and  reduce 
their  funding  by  just  over  $2  million.  This  may  appear  insignificant  in  the  context 
of  the  more  than  $872  million  Illinois  receives  in  federal  funding.  However,  I  assure 
you  that  the  current  underfunding  of  this  program  has  already  thrown  many  of 
these  districts  into  dire  financial  straits  and  the  proposed  changes  will  put  an  even 
greater  burden  on  local  taxpayers  in  these  communities.  I  believe  impact  aid  is  a 
moral  issue  as  well  as  a  fiscal  one,  and  I  implore  you  to  not  only  restore  the  areas 
proposed  for  elimination,  but  to  provide  100%  of  the  loss  of  revenue  to  each  district 
in  which  there  is  a  federally  impacted  area. 

With  respect  to  specific  parts  of  the  proposed  legislation,  we  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Chapter  1 

To  ensure  equitable  distribution  of  funds,  use  the  percentage  of  students  at  the 
poverty  level  instead  of  absolute  numbers;  this  will  help  make  sure  that  sparsely 
populated  areas  with  high  proportions  of  low-income  students  benefit  from  Chapter 
1  mnds. 

To  ensure  viable  programs,  establish  a  floor — i.e.  a  certain  percentage  of  students 
at  the  poverty  level — for  determining  a  school's  eligibility  for  funds. 

Base  the  poverty  count  on  variaoles  which  provide  more  accurate  and  current 
data  than  the  decennial  census,  such  as  AFDC  and  free  reduced  lunch  counts. 

Maintain  the  language  which  breaks  down  barriers  and  allows  Limited-English- 
Proficient  students  to  oarticipate  in  Chapter  1  programs.  LEP  students  should  be 
an  integral  part  of  all  Chapter  1  services. 

Title  II 

Authorize  schools  to  submit  a  single  application  for  funding.  Eligible  activities 
should  be  based  on  needs  identified  in  the  local  school  improvement  plan. 

Require  that  higher  education  eligibility  for  professional  development  funds  be 
based  on  a  state  professional  development  plan,  which  is  in  turn  a  part  of  and  con- 
sistent with  the  state  school  improvement  plan. 

Title  IV 

Provide  administrative  funding  to  adequately  support  the  requirement  for  peer  re- 
view of  all  applications; 

Maintain  provisions  which  give  local  districts  the  flexibility  to  respond  to  local 
needs  for  safe  schools. 

Title  VII 

Add  a  'statewide  program"  to  the  proposed  framework  of  enhancement, 
schoolwide  and  districtwide  programs;  this  additional  component  would  encourage 
states  to  develop  effective  mechanisms  for  integrating  services  for  LEP  children  into 
existing  state  systemic  reform  efforts. 

Thank  you.  I  look  forward  to  responding  to  your  questions. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Sharon  Grant 

Good  morning,  Senator  Simon.  I  am  Sharon  Grant,  president  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  city  of  Chicago.  I  want  to  welcome  you  here  to  the  Hefferan  School 
today.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  again  host  a  Senate  subcommittee  hearing,  particu- 
larly on  the  priority  topic  of  the  reauthorization  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  (ESEA)  from  which  our  schools  receive  nearly  $200  million. 

As  the  ESEA  legislation  moves  through  the  legislative  process,  I  am  sure  that  you 
recognize  your  unique  status  as  Chicago's  only  Member  of  Congress  on  an  Education 
Committee.  Therefore,  I  must  provide  you  with  fair  warning  that  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Education  will  have  to  rely  on  you  more  than  ever  during  this  important  legisla- 
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tive  session  of  the  103rd  Congress.  We  will  have  to  rely  on  you  to  address  msmy 
important  operational  details  of  ESEA  which  were  not  addressed  in  the  house  and 
rely  on  you  to  deal  with  the  critical  issue  of  money.  The  primary  issue  on  our  federal 
agenda  in  ESEA,  idea  or  anything  else  is  funding,  in  its  multiple  forms  of  formulas, 
appropriations,  and  budget  ceilings.  This  is  where  Chicago  needs  your  help  the 
most. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  been  heartened  by  the  emphasis,  tone  and  focus  of 
President  Clinton's  ESEA  reauthorization  proposal  which  is  embodied  in  S.1512.  We 
welcome  the  cross-cutting  priorities  of  increasing  academic  performance,  targeting 
of  fiincUng  on  those  most  in  need,  and  enhancing  accountabihty  throughout  the  bill. 
While  we  may  have  some  technical  and  operational  recommendations,  those  sugges- 
tions are  offered  in  the  spirit  of  strengthening  a  bill  which  we  staunchly  support. 

The  redirection  of  the  title  I  program  to  provide  supplemental  support  for  the  core 
academic  subjects  in  the  regular  curriculum  will  be  welcomed  by  our  local  school 
councils  (LSCS),  as  will  the  new  schoolwide  project  provisions.  While  there  is  a  place 
for  basic  skills  and  remediation,  our  focus  should  be  on  achievement  in  a  rigorous 
core  curriculum  frame-worit  which  is  effectively  implemented  at  the  school  level.  I 
am  informed,  however,  that  the  recently  enacted  Goals  2000  legislation  sets  out  at 
least  nine  core  curriculum  areas  for  which  standards  and  assessments  may  be  devel- 
oped. The  title  I  program,  even  at  a  $7  billion  funding  level,  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  responsible  for  increasing  achievement  in  each  core  subject  area  and  for  every 
child  in  each  title  I  school,  as  the  administration's  bill  seems  to  suggest.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  senate  will  develop  some  more  realistic  and  positive  expectations  for  the 
program.  Under  the  proposed^  biU,  our  schools  will  be  penalized  before  they  begin 
to  design  their  programs,  because  they  will  immediately  be  placed  into  a  program 
improvement  category  as  a  result  of  past  years  evaluation.  'Those  evaluations  used 
the  questionable  and  now  abandoned  normal  curve  equivalent  aggregate  evaluation 
model.  Please  do  not  require  Chicago  to  begin  these  new  initiatives  by  starting  our 
program  in  the  hole.  Let  us  start  with  a  clean  slate  so  that  schools  could  be  made 
accountable  for  the  success  of  the  programs  that  they  wiU  design. 

I  also  have  some  concern  about  the  so-called  "80%  allocation  rule"  in  the  new  title 
I  (section  113c2a),  which  may  functionally  eliminate  168  of  our  current  schools  from 
receiving  title  I  funding.  Since  we  now  serve  all  schools  having  56%  poverty  rates 
or  above,  the  schools  which  would  be  unfundable  under  the  80%  rule  would  be 
schools  of  significant  concentrations  of  poverty.  This  80%  rule  might  work  reason- 
ably well  if  ftie  administration's  proposal  for  heavier  targeting  of  funding  on  areas 
with  high  poverty  concentrations  was  enacted.  However,  the  House  bUl  includes  the 
80%  allocation  rule  but  further  concentrates  only  any  additional  funding  above  the 
current  appropriation  level.  Therefore,  local  school  districts  could  be  saddled  with 
a  new  school-level  targeting  rule  without  a  national  targeted  formula  sufficient  to 
fund  even  our  existing  schools. 

A  very  positive  feature  of  the  administration's  bill  is  the  allocation  to  schools  on 
the  basis  of  poverty,  thereby  removing  provision  of  current  law  which  penalizes 
achievement  success  with  the  loss  of  fiinaing.  But,  I  also  would  like  to  ensure  that 
allocations  to  schools  on  the  basis  of  documented  poverty  apply  to  the  nonpublic 
schools  as  well  as  to  the  public  schools.  I  do  not  have  any  problem  with  providing 
the  nonpublic  schools  with  their  appropriate  share  of  services  for  eligible  children. 
But,  I  am  seriously  concerned  that  the  same  objective  student  eligibility  and  alloca- 
tion requirements  may  not  be  enforced  in  the  nonpublic  sector. 

The  administration  proposes  to  phase-out  the  chapter  I  program  for  handicapped 
children,  and  phase  this  significantly  disabled  student  population  into  the  larger 
idea  program.  The  board  can  support  this  logical  consolidation,  if  our  funding  under 
P.L.  89-313  is  protected  until  the  idea  funding  level  becomes  equivalent.  The  admin- 
istration's bill  protects  the  fiinding  level  statewide  at  the  lUinois  State  Department 
of  Education,  but  does  not  ensure  that  the  13,201  disabled  Chicago  students  cur- 
rently eligible  under  the  program  will  have  their  $5  million  in  local  program  funds 
protected  as  well.  Quite  simply,  the  state  is  basically  held-harnJess  in  the  adminis- 
tration's bUl  and  the  local  programs  and  local  children  are  left  to  fend  for  them- 
selves. It  is  our  position  that  the  local  entity  responsible  for  delivering  the  program 
is  the  one  which  should  be  held-harmless  legislatively,  not  the  State  bureaucracy. 
Correcting  this  oversight  is  an  exceptionally  high  priority  for  the  board. 

Regardmg  the  other  titles  of  the  ESEA  bill,  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education 
strongly  endorses  the  high  priority  placed  on  professional  development  as  the  new 
title  n,  and  would  like  sufficient  flexibility  to  use  those  funds'  in  accordance  with 
the  needs  assessment  required  from  our  individual  schools.  Also  in  title  11,  we  would 
like  to  have  a  technical  assistance  center  which  would  deal  solely  with  the  unique 
school  improvement  problems  of  the  major  urban  school  systems.  In  title  III  we  are 
not  enamored  with  the  charter  school  proposal,  especially  if  the  ultimate  control  and 
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authority  can  rest  at  the  state  level  and  not  with  the  local  public  sdiool  authority. 
The  Bo£u^  supports  the  new  title  IV  Safe  and  Drug  Free  Scnools,  but  would  prefer 
that  all  funding  conae  to  the  schools,  rather  than  a  portion  to  the  Governor.  The 
magnet  school  proposal  needs  major  legislative  surgery  in  our  opinion,  since  it  is 
likely  that  Chicago  may  not  be  able  to  successfully  compete  for  funding  under  the 
proposed  provisions.  While  the  board  supports  the  administration's  bilingual  edu- 
cation proposal,  we  think  that  the  Hispanic  caucus'  array  of  program  and  national 
objectives  in  school-baaed  programs  and  teadier  education  align  closer  with  our 
needs.  The  board  would  recommend  in  the  enaergency  immigrant  program  included 
in  title  VII,  the  continuation  of  a  formula  grant  approach,  rather  than  change  to 
a  competitive  project  grant  format.  The  Board  also  cannot  support  the  administra- 
tion's impact  aid  program,  since  it  eliminates  the  funding  for  federally-connected 
low-rent  public  housing  students  and  substantially  revises  the  payment  rates. 

We  are  ejctremely  pleased  and  proud  that  our  Senator  is  carrying  the  urban  and 
rural  schools  of  America  bills,  which  Chicago  had  a  major  role  in  shaping  a  few 
years  ago.  It  is  heartening  to  see  that  the  House  has  included  a  new  title  XII  in 
its  reauthorization  which  embodies  significant  portions  of  the  USA  and  RSA  bills. 
These  are  school  reform  bills  which  provide  assistance  to  the  two  sectors  of  the 
American  education  system  that  need  the  most  help  to  achieve  the  national  edu- 
cational goals.  Frankly,  the  board  would  like  to  see  a  portion  of  the  title  III  Goals 
2000  school  reform  money  be  redirected  throu^  the  USA  and  RSA  mechanisms  to 
ensure  that  the  urban  and  rural  schools  secure  the  assistance  which  they  need  and 
deserve. 

Finally  I  would  like  to  address  the  National  Education  Goals  and  the  Goals  2000 
law.  The  Chicago  Public  Schools  support  standards,  and  high  expectations  for  our 
students.  We  do  not  shy  away  from  fair  and  valid  assessments  of  our  students  and 
our  schools.  All  of  us  in  Chicago  have  worked  long  and  hard  to  make  school-based 
decisionmaking  a  reality.  We  are  concerned  that  Goals  2000  may  inAise  a  top-down 
school  reform  model  emanating  from  the  State,  which  could  negate  our  own  bottom- 
up  program.  The  linkage  of  the  ESEA  programs  with  Goals  2000  raises  similar  con- 
cerns. 

Therefore,  the  Board  is  viewing  the  Goals  2000  movement  with  both  caution  and 
optimism  for  a  renewed  federal  commitment  to  educational  improvement.  The  Na- 
tion cannot  move  forward  educationally  without  making  significant  strides  with  our 
urban  youn^  people.  One-third  of  the  Nation's  future  workforce  is  now  proceeding 
through  their  elementary  grades  in  just  the  major  big  city  school  systems.  TTie  Na- 
tion's future  in  large  part  rests  with  the  success  of  urban  education  and  our  student 
bodies.  The  administration's  ESEA  biU,  on  the  whole,  is  admirable.  There  are,  how- 
ever, omissions  such  as  for  dropout  prevention,  urban  and  rural  schools  and  school 
infrastructure.  We  are  pleased  that  you  have  recognized  the  urban  and  rural  omis- 
sion and  the  associated  school  infrastructure  needs,  and  encourage  you  to  include 
these  in  ESEA.  Finally,  beyond  authorization,  these  priority  programs  and  empha- 
ses must  be  funded  through  budget  and  appropriations. 

You  have  long  been  a  strident  advocate  for  education,  and  the  Board  is  reassured 
in  having  you  on  the  Senate  Education  subcommittee.  We  again  ask  for  your  per- 
sonal help  and  legislative  skill  on  these  issues,  and  stand  ready  to  support  you  and 
back  vou  up  with  any  assistance  which  the  Board  and  our  school  stail*  can  provide. 
Thank  you  for  caring  enough  to  bring  this  subcommittee  hearing  to  our  schools  and 
ask  for  our  input. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Richard  Laine 

Good  morning  Senator  Simon  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee.  I  am  Richard 
Laine,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Coalition  for  Educational  Rights.  The  Coalition 
is  the  only  collective,state-wide  voice  for  organizations  and  individuals  who  are  com- 
mitted to  achieving  fair  funding  for  all  pubuc  school  children  throu^out  Illinois.  Its 
membership  includes  state-wide  civic  and  labor  organizations,  and  local  educational 
and  social  policy  advocacy  organizations. 

The  Coalition's  goal  is  to  reform  the  current  education  funding  system  in  Illinois 
so  that  it  provides  adequate,  equitable,  and  predictable  funding  to  meet  the  edu- 
cational needs  for  all  public  school  children  in  the  state. 

In  addition  to  my  role  as  Executive  Director  of  the  Coalition,  I  sit  before  you  as 
co-author  of  a  recently  published  research  project  which  concludes  that  educational 
resources  do  matter  in  a  student's  learning,  refuting  highly  publicized  research  from 
over  the  last  decade.  Our  findings  suggest  there  is  strong  evidence  that  school  re- 
sources are  positively  related  to  student  outcomes  and  that  this  relation  is  largest 
enou^  to  be  educationally  important. 
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Todav  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  touch  on  three  issues.  The  first  con- 
cerns the  present  lack  of  equitable  access  to  educational  opportunity  for  a  basic  edu- 
cation and  the  urgent  need  to  create  the  structural  support  to  ensure  a  quaUty  edu- 
cation for  every  cnUd.  Second,  is  the  need  for  increased  tari^eting  of  federal  Chapter 
1  dollars  in  order  to  provide  additional  support  for  those  children  growing  up  in  dis- 
tricts with  high  concentrations  of  poverty.  Third,  I  would  like  to  elaborate  on  our 
research  just  published  last  week  which  finds  that  money  is  positively  related  to 
student  achievement. 

The  lack  of  equity  in  our  current  system  was  made  brutally  clear  in  Jonathan 
Kozol's  book  Savage  Inequalities  in  which  he  highlighted  the  disparities  in  chil- 
dren's educational  opportunities  merely  as  the  result  of  where  they  lived.  Kozol's 
story  told  of  vast  differences  between  school  districts  in  the  same  state  which  could 
hardly  be  ima^ned.  Senator  Simon,  you  had  an  opportunity  to  see  into  the  world 
of  a  dfistrict  with  extremely  limited  educational  opportunities  when  you  held  a  sub- 
committee hearing  in  East  St.  Louis  last  October.  East  St.  Louis  nas  the  hi^est 
educational  tax  rate  in  the  state.  But  as  you  could  tell  by  the  grossly  inadequate 
educational  facilities,  this  burden  carried  by  the  taxpayers  in  East  St.  Louis  by  no 
means  yield  the  revenues  necessary  to  support  the  quality  of  school  corresponding 
to  their  high  tax  effort. 

The  enormous  disp«uity  in  the  level  of  per-pupil  revenue  available  to  Illinois 
school  districts,  whicn  leads  to  disparity  in  educational  opportunity,  is  due  lareely 
to  the  state's  strong  and  growing  dependence  on  the  local  property  taxes  to  mnd 
public  education.  While  the  rest  of  the  nation  has  moved  towards  state  governments 
taking  the  lead  in  funding  their  public  education  systems,  Illinois  has  allowed  its 
state  share  of  education  funding  to  fall  from  a  high  of  47%  in  1976-77  to  the  current 
low  of  32%.  This  decline  has  placed  an  excessive  burden  on  local  school  districts  that 
do  not  have  a  strong  local  property  tax  base.  When  the  numbers  are  examined  in 
terms  of  their  implications  lor  low  income  children,  we  find  a  striking  trend  in  the 
relation  between  the  concentration  of  low-income  children  and  the  amount  of  local 
property  wealth  in  Illinois  school  districts  and  the  amount  of  basic  education  dollars 
available  to  those  children. 

The  table  below  shows  the  average  concentration  of  low-income  children  in  the  10 
percent  of  districts  with  the  highest  concentrations  of  low-income  children,  the  aver- 
age concentration  of  low-income  children  for  all  districts,  and  the  average  concentra- 
tion of  low  income  children  in  the  10  percent  of  districts  with  the  lowest  concentra- 
tions of  low-income  children.  The  average  property  wealth  per  pupil  is  also  given 
for  the  same  category  of  districts,  as  well  as  the  average  amount  of  basic  education, 
or  unrestricted  dollars,  per  pupil.  All  data  is  from  the  1992-93  school  year. 

EleRMirtary      Hifh  Sdiool  Unit 

Avg.  Poverty:  Highest  10%  43.1%         14.8%  34.3 

Avg.  Poverty:  All  12.8%  5.6%  13.9 

Avg.  Poverty:  Lowest  10%  poverty 02%  .3%  2.3% 

Avg.  Property  Wealth/ADA:  Highest  10%  poverty 53,533       125,550         30,712 

Avg.  Property  Wealth/ADA:  All  119,486       241,811         48,102 

Avg.  Property  Wealth/ADA:  Lowest  10%  poverty  141,075       307,270         77,656 

Avg.  Basic  Ed.  $/ADA:  Highest  10%  poverty  3,385  5,053  3,570 

Avg.  Basic  Ed.  VADA:  All  3,892  5,930  3,467 

Avg.  Basic  Ed.  VADA:  Lowest  10%  poverty 4.251  6,382  3,873 

Note:  ADA=Average  Daily  Attendance 

The  trends  highlighted  by  this  table  are  troubling.  This  table  clearly  shows  that 
as  the  average  concentration  of  poverty  decreases,  uie  average  amount  of  property 
wealth  significantly  increases,  and  the  average  amount  of  money  available  for  the 
basic  education  program  increases.  This  means  that  on  average,  children  in  poverty 
do  not  have  access  comparable  amounts  of  dollars  for  their  education  as  their 
wealthier  peers.  The  crudest  piece  of  these  numbers  is  that  we  cannot  blame  this 
lack  of  funding  on  the  taxpayers  in  those  districts  with  high  concentration  of  low- 
income  children;  on  average  they  are  paying  slightly  higher  tax  rates  then  their 
wealthier  counterparts. 

The  picture  that  can  be  painted  with  Illinois'  numbers  on  school  finance  is  one 
in  which  the  children  of  Dbnois  are  not  having  their  needs  for  a  quality  education 
met.  To  cite  a  finding  from  the  legislatively  created  State  Task  Force  on  School  Fi- 
nance, 80%  of  all  children  in  lUinois  do  not  have  suflicient  revenues  for  an  adequate 
education,  not  to  even  speak  of  access  to  excellent  educational  opportunities.  In  ad- 
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dition,  we  have  documented  the  severe  inequities  (exceeding  2.5:1  when  the  extreme 
cases  are  excluded)  in  access  to  educational  dollars  which  exist  between  districts 
throughout  Illinois.  These  dramatic  inequities  were  even  placed  in  national  compari- 
son when  the  Congressional  Research  Service  ranked  Illinois  as  one  of  the  ten  worst 
states  in  regard  to  equity. 

Clearly,  Illinois  must  take  steps  to  change  its  education  funding  system  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  all  of  its  students,  especially  those  growing  up  in  poverty. 
But  we  are  here  today  to  focus  on  the  federal  government's  role  in  providing  support 
to  children  growing  up  in  poverty.  What  this  subcommittee  should  learn  from  the 
many  reviews  of  the  current  allocation  of  Chapter  1  dollars  is  that  the  current  struc- 
ture of  the  Federal  Chapter  1  program  also  fails  to  meet  the  additional  needs  of  low- 
income  students.  As  the  reauthorization  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  moves  through  the  Senate,  hard  questions  must  be  asked  about  the  Act's 
objective.  When  90%  of  all  Federal  Chapter  1  dollars  are  allocated  through  the  Basic 
Grant  program  to  nearly  all  counties  in  the  country,  and  only  10%  of  the  dollars 
are  allocated  through  the  Concentration  Grant  program,  we  must  ask  ourselves  if 
this  law  is  doing  all  that  it  can  for  those  it  is  intended  to  help. 

Under  the  current  state  and  federal  funding  system,  many  low-income  children 
lose  twice:  first  because  of  the  state's  inequitable  education  funding  system,  and  sec- 
ond, because  of  the  lack  of  targeting  of  Federal  Chapter  1  dollars.  Illinois  must  do 
its  part  to  address  this  issue  by  reforming  its  education  funding  system.  But  as  the 
Subcommittee  considers  changes  to  the  ESEA,  I  urge  you  to  focus  on  the  distribu- 
tion formula  and  make  adjustments  which  recognize  the  exponentially  increasing 
educational  needs  of  children  in  schools  with  high  concentrations  of  low-income  chil- 
dren. This  means  targeting  Chapter  1  dollars  to  a  much  plater  extent  than  they 
currently  are.  Then,  when  the  Coalition  for  Educational  Rights  and  all  of  its  mem- 
bers are  successful  in  moving  this  state  to  create  a  more  adequate  and  equitably 
funded  state  education  system,  the  children  in  DUnois  will  be  treated  with  tne  fair- 
ness in  funding  they  deserve,  and  on  which  our  future  depends. 

The  third  issue  I  would  like  to  address  today  is  in  regards  to  recently  published 
research  I  co-authored  with  Larry  Hedges  and  Rob  Greenwald  from  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Our  work  attempted  to  answer  the  question,  which  many  will  ask  as 
the  ESEA  is  reauthorized,:  Does  money  matter  in  the  education  process? 

During  the  last  thirty  years,  social  scientists  have  attempted  to  understand  the 
relation  between  school  resources  and  student  achievement.  While  there  is  not  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  connection  between  the  two,  most  people  believed  what 
seemed  intuitively  obvious:  more  dollars  should  mean  greater  educational  opportuni- 
ties, and  therefore  higher  student  achievement.  When  Professor  Eric  Hanushek  of 
the  University  of  Rochester  conducted  a  comprehensive  review  of  much  of  the  re- 
search previously  done  on  this  topic,  it  came  as  something  of  a  surprise  when  he 
reached  the  counter-intuitive  conclusion  that  there  is  no  systematic  relation  between 
resource  inputs  to  schools  and  student  outcomes.  In  essence,  he  concluded  that 
"money  does  not  matter".  This  subcommittee  received  testimony  from  Dr.  Hanushek 
on  this  point  last  summer. 

Over  the  decade  which  has  elapsed  since  Professor  Hanushek  first  published  his 
conclusions,  the  statistical  community  recognized  the  weaknesses  in  his  methodol- 
ogy, and  has  developed  more  adequate  methods  to  summarize  findings  across  many 
studies.  We  believe  that  the  reason  that  Hanushek  found  that  resources  seemed  to 
be  unrelated  to  education  outcomes  is  that  he  used  outdated  and  subtly  flawed 
methods  to  summarize  findings  across  studies. 

My  colleagues,  Larry  Hedges,  Rob  Greenwald,  and  I  have  reanalyzed  the  research 
stucues  most  often  used  to  argue  that  "money  does  not  matter".  By  applying  more 
valid  synthesis  methods  to  the  same  data,  we  have  demonstrated  that  these  studies 
point  to  quite  a  different  conclusion  than  Hanushek's.  We  found  that  there  is  strong 
evidence  that  resources  are  positively  related  to  educational  outcomes,  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  that  relation  is  large  enough  to  be  educationally  important.  Thus,  the  re- 
search evidence  is  consistent  with  the  intuitive  conclusion  that  additional  school  re- 
sources should  lead  to  hi^er  student  achievement. 

And  in  a  paper  presented  last  week  at  the  American  Education  Research  Associa- 
tion's annual  meeting,  we  released  our  latest  findings  which  used  the  same  meth- 
odology on  a  more  recent  body  of  evidence,  thus  overcoming  some  of  the  weaknesses 
in  Hanushek's  universe  of  studies.  In  that  paper  we  concluded  once  again  that 
money  is  positively  related  to  student  achievement:  money  does  matter. 

But  let  me  be  very  clear  about  our  findings.  We  are  not  suggesting  that  hap- 
hazardly increasing  ninding  levels  to  schools,  or  just  "throwing  money  at  schools'^ 
is  the  most  effective  means  to  improve  public  education.  It  clearly  is  not.  We  would 
hope  that  our  findings  will  allow  the  debate  surrounding  education  reform  to  move 
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beyond  the  ouestion  of  does  money  matter,  to  the  more  important  question  of  how 
should  we  allocate  adequate  resources  for  all  children. 

Finally,  let  me  end  by  quoting  a  past  state  superintendent  of  public  education  in 
Illinois  who  wrote  that  ".  .  .  Government  is  bound,  solemnly  pledged,  to  look  to  the 
matter  of  education!  Our  children  have  a  right  to  demand  it  on  the  grounds  of  sol- 
emn engagement;  and  if  we  neglect  it,  the  curses  of  future  ages  must  rest  upon  us." 
He  concluded  by  stating  that  ^he  only  way  to  bring  in  the  children  of  the  poor  is 
to  bring  them  in  on  the  same  footing  and  on  terms  of  equality  with  those  of  the 
rich.  Let  the  poorest  children  feel  that  they  have  as  much  right  to  be  there  [in  a 
good  school]  as  has  the  children  of  the  millionaire,  and  that  the  only  distinction 
known  is  that  of  merit,  and  then  you  will  reach  the  poor,  while  no  injury  will  be 
done  to  the  rich."  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  that  this  statement  was  first  uttered  by 
Superintendent  Broncato's  predecessor.  Unfortunately,  this  statement  was  made  in 
1855  by  then  State  Superintendent  Ninian  Edwards,  hope  that  as  our  words  are 
spoken  here  today  about  the  inadequate  and  inequitable  state  of  our  education  fund- 
ing system,  and  our  failure  to  meet  the  8f)ecial  needs  of  those  children  growing  up 
in  poverty,  that  our  words  are  not  rep- ated  one  hundreds  years  into  the  future  with 
the  same  amount  of  frustration  as  I  speak  Superintendent  Edwards'  words  due  to 
the  lack  of  any  significant  changes.  We  must  act  now. 

Thank  you  for  tnis  opportunity  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Coalition  for  Educational 
Rights,  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

[Additional  material  is  retained  in  committee  files.] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Karen  Herman 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  on  behalf  of  the  Chicago-Lawyers' 
Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  voice  our 
concerns  about  the  reauthorization  of  Chapter  1  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

I.  THE  CHICAGO  LAWYERS'  COMMITTEE  FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  Chicago  Lawyers'  Committee  is  a  25  year-old  not-for-profit  legal  organization 
dedicated  to  protecting  the  civil  rights  of  poor  and  minority  persons.  Since  1991,  as 
part  of  its  Children's  Advocacy  Project,  the  Chicago  Lawyers'  Committee  has  collabo- 
rated with  educators,  advocates,  and  governmental  leaders  in  Chicago  and  nation- 
wide in  studying  the  Chapter  1  program  and  making  recommendations  for  its  re- 
form that  will  ensure  that  low-income  children  will  benefit  from  its  assistance.  This 
year,  the  Joyce  Foundation  awarded  the  Chicago  Lawyers'  Committee  a  two  year 
grant  to  continue  our  work  on  federal  Chapter  1. 

II.  CHAPTER  1  MUST  ENSURE  THAT  LOW  INCOME  CHILDREN  HAVE  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO 

BENEFIT  FROM  CHAPTER  1  REFORMS. 

The  reauthorization  of  Chapter  1  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
is  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legislation  affecting  the  education  of  low-in- 
come and  minority  students  tnroughout  the  United  States.  The  Chicago  Lawyers' 
Committee  applauds  Congress's  current  effort  to  substantially  reform  Chapter  1, 
and  wishes  to  use  this  opportunity  to  urge  the  Senate  to  ensure  that  the  reauthor- 
ization include  two  critical  components:  1)  a  commitment  to  target  more  Chapter  1 
funds  to  school  districts  with  high  concentrations  of  poverty,  and  2)  a  requirement 
that  states  ensure  that  all  schools  have  the  resources  necessary  to  offer  the  quality 
education  embodied  in  the  reform  of  Chapter  1. 

Since  its  enactment  in  1965,  the  express  purpose  of  Chapter  1  has  not  changed. 
It  seeks  to  iinprove  the  education  of  children  who  live  in  communities  with  high  con- 
centrations oijwverty.  There  is  widespread  consensus  that  the  current  program  falls 
well  short  of  that  goal. 

House  biU  H.R.  6  and  the  Adndnistration's  Improving  America's  Schools  Act 
("lASA'O  set  forth  significant  and  promising  reforms  to  address  some  of  the  defi- 
ciencies now  frustrating  the  purpose  of  Chapter  1.  These  systemic  reforms  reoagnize 
that,  among  other  problems.  Chapter  1  sets  low  expectations  of  low-income  children, 
relies  on  meaningless  and  often  counterproductive  assessments,  and  holds  schools 
accountable  for  (k>llars  rather  than  results.  Accordingly,  H.R.  6  and  lASA  call  for 
a  new  approach  featuring  high  academic  and  performance  standards  for  all  children, 
broad  flexibility  for  schools  to  use  the  funds,  and  strict  accountability  for  whether 
students  make  progress  toward  the  standards. 

Although  these  reforms  offer  genuine  promise  for  improving  education  generally, 
neither  H.R.  6  nor  lASA  inclutfe  the  provisions  necessary  to  ensure  that  children 
who  live  in  low-income  areas — the  intended  beneficiaries  of  Chapter  1 — will  attend 
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schools  equipped  with  the  resources  necessary  for  them  to  benefit  from  these  re- 
forms. Challenging  content  and  performance  standards  are,  at  best,  meaningless,  in 
schools  that  lack  rudimentary  materials  or  up-to-date  textbooks,  that  have  decaying 
physical  facilities  and  overcrowded  classrooms,  and  a  myriad  of  other  disadvantages. 
The  Senate  must  insist  that  the  Chapter  1  reauthorization  ensure  that  all  chil- 
dren have  a  fair — if  not  equal — opportumty  to  meet  the  challenging  content  and  per- 
formance standards  set  forth  in  lASA  and  HJR.  6.  As  the  federal  government 
strengthens  its  leadership  role  in  establishing  high  educational  standards,  it  must 
not  overlook  that  schools  in  low-income  oonununities  disproportionately  lade  the  re- 
sources essential  to  realize  them.  Thus,  we  urge  the  Senate  to  include  targeting  and 
opportunity-to-leam  requirements  in  the  reautnorization  of  Chapter  1. 

A.  Target  Chapter  1  Funds  To  Softool  Districts  With  High  Concentrations  of  Poverty. 

The  core  purpose  of  Chapter  1  is  to  improve  the  education  of  children  who  live 
in  communities  with  hi^  poverty.  It  is  unarguable,  therefore,  that  to  succeed,  the 
program  must  target  funds  to  the  schools  that  those  children  attend.  Like  the  cur- 
rent law,  both  the  House  and  Administration  bills  ignore  that  simple  logic. 

Currently,  90%  of  all  school  districts  and  %  of  all  public  elementary  schools  in 
the  country  receive  Chapter  1  dollars.  The  funding  is  so  watered  down  that  it  can 
not  provide  the  aid  that  is  intended — and  desperately  needed — for  the  poorest  chil- 
dren. Indeed,  hundreds  of  the  poorest  schools  in  the  nation  receive  none  of  the  fed- 
eral funds  intended  to  help  them.  Illinois  provides  glaring  illustrations.  In  Chicago, 
for  example,  76  schools  with  more  than  50%  low-income  students  receive  no  Chapter 
1  funds.  At  the  same  time,  schools  in  Schaumburg  with  only  4%  low-income  stu- 
dents receive  Chapter  1  fiinds. 

While  the  Chapter  1  program  enjoys  widespread  legislative  and  public  support  be- 
cause so  many  school  districts  receive  a  share  of  the  money,  the  current  scneme  un- 
dermines the  serious  endeavor  of  affording  all  children  an  opportunity  to  reach  the 
world  class  standards  necessary  to  compete  in  today's  society. 

The  Senate  must  devise  a  formula  that  targets  more  Chapter  1  resources  to  school 
districts  serving  high  concentrations  of  poor  students,  while  preserving  broad  Con- 
gressional support.  Such  a  formula  requires  two  components:  1)  a  commitment  to 
target  a  meamngful  percentage  of  Chapter  1  funds  to  the  neediest  schools;  and  2) 
an  allocation  formula  that  targets  those  funds  more  precisely. 

lASA  includes  the  first  component — a  commitment  to  tarcet  50%  of  Chapter  1 
funds  through  concentration  grants.  However,  its  allocation  formula  is  too  crude  to 
effectively  target  funds  to  the  neediest  areas  or  to  maintain  Chapter  I's  broad  politi- 
cal support.  Its  allocation  formula  remains  largely  the  same  as  the  current  law  of- 
fering only  modest  improvement  in  tarveting  of  funds.  For  instance,  lASA  still 
awards  grants  based  on  county  poverty  data.  Further,  while  the  formula  modestly 
increases  county  eligibility  thresholds  for  concentration  grants  from  15%  to  18%,  it 
fails  to  provide  the  gradual  cut-off  necessary  to  prevent  counties  with  17.9%  poverty 
from  losing  out  entirely. 

H.R.  6,  in  contrast,  offers  a  more  precise  and  effective  method  of  targeting  dollars 
to  needy  school  districts.  Under  HJi.  6,  grants  are  awarded  based  on  LEA  poverty 
data.  This  will  tareet  dollars  more  precisely,  and  will  enable  high-poverty  school  dis- 
tricts in  more  aflluent  counties  to  receive  targeted  funds.  Further,  under  HJI.  6 
LEAs  receive  grants  directly  from  states  under  a  "weiriited  pupU"  formula  whereby 
Chapter  1  grants  per  pupil  mcrease  in  relation  to  the  LEA's  poverty  rate. 

That  precision  notwithstanding,  H.R.  6  offers  no  assurance  that  Congress  wiU 
dedicate  a  meaningful  amount  offiinds  to  needy  schools.  Indeed,  H.R.  6  limits  any 
increased  targeting  only  to  dollars  that  may  be  allocated  above  the  FY94  appropria- 
tion (approx.  $6.2  billion).  Obviously,  in  any  given  year,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
new  dollars  will  be  allocated. 

We  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  a  hybrid  combining  the  precision  of  the  allocation 
formula  in  H.R.  6  with  the  dollar  commitment  in  lASA.  Chapter  1  will  not  improve 
the  education  of  low-income  children  unless  Congress  provides  the  neediest  scnools 
more  resources. 

B.  Opportunity-To- Learn  Standards. 

Targeting  more  Chapter  1  funds  to  schools  with  high  concentrations  of  poverty  is 
necessary,  out  not  suflicient.  If  Chapter  1  reform  is  to  offer  more  than  a  hoUow 
promise  to  children  in  poverty,  it  must  ensure  that  all  children  have  an  opportunity 
to  learn. 

1.  The  Purpose  of  Chapter  1  Is  To  Provide  Extra  Resources  For  Low  Income  Chil- 
dren. 

Chapter  1  was  enacted  in  recognition  of  the  additional  resources  needed  to  edu- 
cate children  who  attend  schools  with  high  concentrations  of  poverty.  Its  purpose, 
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therefore,  was  to  provide  extra  funding  assistance  to  schools  in  low-income  commu- 
nities. 

However,  Congress  cannot  assume — as  Chapter  1  now  does — thp.t  a  level  playing 
fleld  already  exists  for  aU  children.  As  a  result  of  wide  funding  disparities  among 
school  districts,  many  schools  in  low-income  communities  begin  with  substantially 
inferior  resources.  The  purpose  of  Chapter  1  has  never  been  simply  to  compensate 
schools  in  low-income  communities  for  state  funding  inequities.  Chapter  1  cannot 
fulfill  its  gotil  of  providing  the  extra  resources  needed  to  educate  children  who  at- 
tend these  schools  until  uiose  sdiools  have  sufRcient  resources  to  meet  basic  edu- 
cation needs.  Opportunity-to-leam  standards  that  guarantee  those  resources  for  all 
schools,  therefore,  are  essential  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of  Chapter  1. 

2.  If  Chapter  1  Holds  All  Children  To  High  Content  and  Penbrmance  Standards, 
Then  All  Children  Must  Have  The  Opportunity  To  Meet  Them. 

The  need  for  opportunity  to  leam  stamdaros  is  even  greater  under  a  Chapter  1 

ftrogram  that  centers  on  uniform,  challenging,  content  and  performance  standards 
or  all  children.  After  all,  if  the  federal  government  is  going  to  mandate  that  states 
develop  high  content  and  performance  standards  for  all  students,  then  it  must  also 
make  certain  that  states  provide  the  curricula,  teachers,  professional-development 
opportunities,  materials,  facilities,  and  other  resources  needed  to  offer  all  students 
at  least  a  fair  chance  to  attain  these  challenging  new  standards. 

Although  both  the  Administration  and  the  House  bills  require  all  children  to 
achieve  state  performance  standards,  neither  bill  imposes  any  duty  on  states  to  pro- 
vide low-inconae  children  the  basic  resources  needed.  H  Jl.  6 — tifter  heated  House  de- 
bate— has  states  develop  "model"  opportunity-to-leam  standards,  but  implementa- 
tion is  voluntiiry.  Interestingly,  H.R.  6  suggests  that  states  use  these  standards  as 
a  diagnostic  tool  when  schooh  fail  to  show  progress.  Even  then,  the  state  has  no 
obligation  to  provide  the  resources  the  school  may  be  lacking. 

Opponents  to  opportunity-to-leam  standards  argue  that  they  are  too  amorphous 
to  define,  and  will  result  in  excessive  attention  to  meaningless  inputs  and  processes. 
The  proposed  new  structure  of  Chapter  1,  however,  lends  itself  to  a  workable  defini- 
tion of  opportunity-to-leam  standards.  Tlie  standards  should  be  defined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  resources  needed  to  achieve  the  state  developed  content  and  perform- 
ance standards.  For  example,  if  states  expect  students  to  perform  basic  chemistry 
experiments,  then  one  opportunity-to-leam  standard  should  be  that  each  school 
have  the  laboratory  equipment  needed  to  teach  those  skills. 

Once  agreement  is  reached  on  the  state  or  national  level  about  what  the  edu- 
catio7:\l  standards  should  be — then  we  must  look  at  whether  all  children  and 
schools  have  what  they  need  to  implement  them.  Throuj^  Chapter  1,  Congress  will 
then  ensure  that  states  have  clear,  hi^  standards  for  what  all  children  should 
leam,  and  that  all  children  wiU  have  a  fair  shot  at  meeting  them. 

Further,  parents  and  students  must  be  able  to  monitor  and  enforce  whether  they 
are  receiving  the  resources  and  services  needed  to  meet  Chapter  I's  new  perform- 
ance standards.  Certainly,  if  the  students  and  schools  are  going  to  be  held  account- 
able for  meeting  the  standards — and  suffer  sanctions  if  they  do  not — then  someone 
should  be  held  accountable  for  whether  they  were  given  tne  resources  to  achieve 
them. 

III.  CONCLUSION 

As  Representative  Owens  said,  "There  are  no  ruby  slippers  in  American  edu- 
cation: Merely  setting  higher  goals  and  exhorting  schools  to  meet  them  will  not 
magically  create  the  world-class  system  we  need.  Chapter  1  is  intended  to  help 
educate  children  who  live  in  communities  with  high  concentrations  of  poverty.  With- 
out an  increased  emphasis  on  targeting  assistance  to  those  children  and  on  ensuring 
that  those  children  nave  basic  resources,  that  goal  will  continue  to  remain  largely 
unrealized.  The  House  and  Administration  propose  innovative  and  promising  re- 
forms to  the  current  7>rogram.  We  urge  the  Senate  to  ensure  that  those  reforms  are 
not  lost  on  the  very  chil£en  whom  the  statute  is  designed  to  serve. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Bobbie  Green 

Mr.  Chairman  snd  distinguished  committee  members.  Good  Morning; 

Fm  most  appreciative  of  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  Senate  Education 
Subcommittee  this  Monday,  April  18,  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  I  consider  this  opportunity  a  privilege.  I  have  been  a 
stanch  advocate  and  supporter  of  parents  involved  in  the  educational  process  and 
have  ensured  that  educators  provide  quality  education  for  all  children  for  many 
years.  I  will  testify  before  you  today  on  behalf  of  the  millions  of  educationally  and 
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economically  disadvantaged  children  nationwide  and  the  ESEA  Chapter  1  Citywide 
Parent  Advisory  Council. 

My  name  is  Bobbie  Green.  I  am  the  proud  chairperson  of  the  ESEA  Chapter  1 
District  299  Parent  Advisory  Council  for  Chicago  Public  Schools  and  have  been  for 
the  last  eighteen  years.  I  have  served  as  the  chairperson  of  the  National  Coalition 
of  Title  I/Cnapter  1  (NCTICIP)  Parents  and  am  presently  a  National  Board  Member 
for  the  National  Coalition.  I  am  the  parent  of  a  former  Title  I  child  and  the  grand- 
mother of  two  precious  grandchildren  to  which  I  serve  as  their  "Loco  Parentis  . 

On  behalf  of  all  children  and  the  ESEA  Chapter  1  Citywide  Parent  Advisoiy 
Council,  we  would  like  to  begin  by  emphasizing  that  there  are  many  success  stories 
in  Title  I/Chapter  1  Programs.  These  stories  highlight  children's  achievements  and 
progress  and  serve  as  the  hallmark  of  Chapter  1.  Unfortunately  these  stories  are 
often  only  shared  locally  in  our  district  and  communities. 

We  are  proud  to  say  that  the  NCTICIP  is  the  only  grass  root  parent  operated  or- 
ganization committed  to  the  philosophy  of  commumty  participation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  programs  and  agendas  for  this  nation's  economically  and  educa- 
tionally deprived  children.  This  organization  has  been  instrumental  in  facilitating 
many  successful  initiatives. 

I  am  personally  familiar  with  such  cases  because  of  the  many  scholarships  that 
the  NCTICIP  have  awarded  to  former  Chapter  1  students.  In  addition,  Chapter  1 
is  responsible  for  many  parents  becoming  self-motivated  and  going  back  to  complete 
their  education  and  ultimately  entering  uie  work  force  as  productive  citizens.  While 
success  stories  of  this  nature  exist,  there  are  not  enou^  of  these  kinds  of  stories. 

Despite  these  success  stories,  I  am  still  concerned  about  the  overall  perception  of 
the  ESEA  Chapter  1  Program.  Programs  don't  work.  People  do.  I  can't  overempha- 
sized the  fact  that  programs  don't  woik.  Committed  and  dedicated  people  make  pro- 
grams works.  This  is  true  for  the  ESEA  Chapter  1  Program.  While  on  the  other 
hand  things  are  working  in  Chapter  1,  there  needs  to  be  a  better  delivery  system, 
The  selection  of  qualified,  creative  and  energetic  staff  must  be  a  priority.  There  are 
too  many  in  house  retired  and  bri^t  eyed  and  inexperienced  Dushy  tailed  staff 
members  sitting  in  classrooms  across  the  nation.  The  Chapter  1  program  is  often 
defeated  before  it  is  started.  Dont  g[et  me  wrong,  I'm  not  talking  about  age,  but  the 
ability  and  willingness  to  get  the  job  done.  The  status  quo  wul  no  longer  be  the 
norm.  We  must  all  take  a  bold  step  and  go  to  the  edge  in  Chapter  1. 

1.  Parental  Involvement— The  1965  ESEA  Title  I  Act  was  a  God  Sent  for  many 
of  us.  It  was  one  of  the  most  profound  educational  challenges  ever.  It  provided  par- 
ents with  the  necessary  tools  to  get  in  the  school  doors  while  many  parents  were 
not  apprised  of  the  ramification  of  what  this  meant.  The  LEA  did  not  know  their 
roles  as  well.  The  dissemination  of  information  was  slow  and  the  mandate  of  paren- 
tal involvement  became  a  reality  in  the  planning  and  implementation  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  program.  This  success  was  snort  lived  -/ith  the  passage  of  the  ECIA 
Chapter  1  Act  in  1982.  Just  as  nationwide  parental  involvement  had  spread  under 
Title  I.  A  nationwide  bliss  occurred  and  most  of  the  parental  involvement  programs 
across  the  country,  were  dismantled  by  LEA's.  That  Act  literally  destroyed  parental 
involvement  as  we  knew  it. 

In  1988  the  Hawkins  Stafford  School  Improvement  Amendments  gave  a  new 
strong  message  for  parental  involvement.  Parents  would  be  looked  upon  as  partners 
in  education  and  their  primary  role  increased  to  include  comprehensive  training  for 
parents  to  work  with  their  children  at  home.  Along  with  this  greater  emphasis  came 
the  mandate  that  there  be  a  written  policy  on  effective  parental  involvement.  In  ad- 
dition, the  establishment  of  parent  resource  centers  was  recommended  as  a  viable 
means  of  accomplishing  these  goals.  I  would  like  to  take  the  time  to  personally  in- 
vite you  to  visit  one  of  the  finest  parent  resource  centers  in  the  country,  located  at 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Education.  Tne  center  is  specifically  located  at  1819  West  Per- 
shing Road  4th  Floor,  Center  Building. 

Many  LEA's  have  parental  involvement  policies  on  paper.  In  reality,  large  dis- 
tricts are  more  than  likely  to  have  an  active  group  and  in  many  instances  in  small 
districts,  parental  involvement  is  null  and  void.  There  is  an  imminent  need  for  a 
mandate  for  a  sign  off  at  both  the  local  and  the  district  levels.  The  Act  presently 
states  that  parents  will  be  involved  in  the  design,  implementation  and  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  program;  however,  how  can  you  plan  writhout  a  voice  in  the  actual  budg- 
eting. We  do  need  a  say  in  the  allocation  and  distribution  of  funds  in.  In  this  district 
even  though  Chapter  1  parents  have  received  the  proper  training,  have  been  the 
most  active  volunteers,  tne  initiatives  of  school  reform  usurps  the  Chapter  1  par- 
ent's authority  when  it  comes  to  approving  and  or  disapproving  Chapter  1  expendi- 
tures at  the  local  level.  Chapter  1  laws  state  that  Chapter  1  parents  perform  only 
in  an  advisory  capacity.  The  laws  must  be  revised  to  return  ownership  to  the  Chap- 
ter 1  body. 
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The  law  needs  the  continuation  of  "Loco  Parentis"  Our  family  institution  is  inun- 
dated with  social  woes-drugs,  teen  pregnancy,  and  gangs,  that  are  plaguing  our 
cities  and  communities.  Many  of  our  lamilies  are  now  forced  to  be  heacfed  oy  guard- 
ian grandparents,  foster  parents,  etc.  That  is  why  "Loco  Parentis"  became  so  vital 
to  parent  mvolvement  programs.  There  was  no  one  to  speak  for  our  children. 

2.  Schoolwide  Project  is  a  means  of  combining  funds  to  upgrade  the  entire  edu- 
cational program.  In  a  school  with  state  and  local  funds  on  the  decrease,  we  urge 
close  ongoing  monitoring  and  scrutiny  on  the  schoolwide  project  to  make  sure  that 
the  identified  educationally  deprived  children  are  receiving  their  fair  share  and  that 
they  not  be  allowed  to  sbp  through  potholes  (cracks).  We  would  further  like  to  rec- 
ommend that  the  poverty  level  criteria  remain  at  the  present  75%.  A  constant  low- 
ering of  the  formula  could  encourage  supplanting  and  thus  result  in  a  degeneration 
to  general  aid. 

3.  Student  Outcomes  and  Assessment.  The  state  should  establish  clear  and  con- 
cise standards  for  all  children  that  encourages  them  to  reach  higher  goals.  We  be- 
lieve that  all  children  can  learn  and  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  perform  to 
their  hi^est  expectations.  We  further  do  not  feel  that  stanaardized  tests  should  be 
the  only  measuring  stick  for  student  performance.  We  support  the  concept  of  a  port- 
folio on  each  student's  performance  where  the  data  would  come  from  a  variety  of 
sources.  We  do  not  endorse  minimal  anything  where  our  children's  future  is  at 
stake. 

4.  Program  Improvement — We  wholeheartedly  support  program  improvement 
with  the  urging  that  all  program  improvement  plans  be  incorporated  in  the  overall 
school  improvement  plan  in  cooperation  with  administration,  school  staff  and  par- 
ents. 

5.  Staff  Development — The  development  of  a  comprehensive  staff  development 

Erogram  for  the  total  school  is  essential.  Parents  must  be  included  and  this  should 
e  on  a  continuous  basis  with  measurable  outcomes. 

6.  Funding.  We  recommend  full  funding  for  Chapter  1.  The  funding  should  be 
based  solely  upon  poverty  measures  and  then  utilized  exclusively  for  educationally 
deprived  students  throughout  the  entire  country,  we  cannot  endorse  taking  money 
from  a  few  "Peters"  who  are  in  need  to  give  to  many  Pauls"  who  are  in  need.  That, 
in  our  opinion,  would  be  inhuman. 

7.  Commission  of  Practitioners.  We  have  not  to  this  date  seen  a  si^ificant  num- 
ber of  parents  on  these  committees.  It  is  as  if  parents  are  token  participants.  I  rec- 
ommend that  a  number  or  percentage  of  parents  to  be  included  m  the  law  for  this 
conmiittee. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  we'd  like  to  thank  you  for  your  unflagging  support 
and  dedication  throughout  the  years  for  the  struggle  to  provide  quality  education 
for  all  children.  We  urge  you  to  share  parents'  concerns  on  the  congressional  floor. 
We  take  the  struggle  of  parental  involvement  serious  and  we  are  prajring  for  our 
concerns  to  be  included  in  the  law.  We  recognize  that  It  Takes  An  Entire  Village 
To  Raise  A  Child. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Valerie  Lyle 

Each  year  greater  demands  are  placed  upon  the  classroom  teacher — new  curricu- 
lum must  be  introduced,  new  instructional  methods  must  be  utilized,  technological 
innovations  must  be  implemented,  and  students  increasingly  become  harder  to  moti- 
vate. Providing  funding  for  new  computers  and  other  technological  advances  is  not 
enou^.  Too  often  teachers  lack  the  skUls  and  training  to  effectively  and  creatively 
utilize  technology  as  an  instructional  tool.  Mandating  curriculum  changes  and  as- 
sessment procedures  is  not  enough.  Without  proper  retraining  and  a  clear  under- 
standing of  how  curriculum  modification  corresponds  to  State  and  National  goals, 
teachers  experience  frustration  and  confusion. 

In  order  to  keep  pace,  the  classroom  teacher  must  be  provided  with  innovative 
professional  development  opportunities  which  directly  corresj>ond  to  State  and  Na- 
tional goals.  To  be  truly  ef[«rt,ive,  professional  development  opportunities  should  be 
research-based,  field-tested,  and  provide  a  means  of  on-going  teacher  support. 

The  television  stations  of  WSIUAVUSI,  in  partnership  with  SETA  (Southern  Illi- 
nois Instructional  Technology  Association)  and  in  cooperation  with  area  educators 
have  offered  two  excellent  examples  of  site  baked  systemic  staff  development  initia- 
tives. The  NTTI,  National  Teacher  Training  Institute,  and  Mathline's  Middle  School 
Project  provide  teachers  with  hands-on  traming  in  the  effective  and  creative  use  of 
television,  video,  and  electronic  technologies.  In  addition,  teacher  participants  in 
these  staff  development  opportunities  receive  binders  of  lessons  which  are  developed 
and  tested  by  Master  Teacners.  These  lessons  incorporate  hands-on  learning  experi- 
ences which  require  and  develop  higher-order  thinking  skills  in  our  students.  With- 
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out  the  development  and  enhancement  of  critical  thinking  and  problem  solving 
skills,  American  students  will  not  be  able  to  compete  in  the  ^obal  work  force.  NTTI 
and  Mathline  directly  address  and  meet  the  challenge  of  our  State  and  National 
goals  to  improve  student  achievement  in  science  and  math  while  increasing  the  use 
of  technology. 

The  effective  use  of  television  and  videos  can  open  a  window  to  the  world  and 
make  abstract  concepts  seem  concrete.  With  the  use  of  television  technology,  stu- 
dents can  watch  as  triangles  are  sheared  and  the  Pythagorean  Theorem  is  proven 
before  their  eyes,  they  can  explore  the  microscopic  world  of  DNA  to  understand  ge- 
netic coding,  or  they  can  rocket  into  space  with  NASA  astronauts.  However,  merely 
viewing  the  wealth  of  exceptional  educational  television  programs  is  not  enough. 
The  effective  use  of  this  medium  is  key  to  the  impact  it  may  provide.  Just  as  stu- 
dents must  be  taught  to  identify  the  author's  purpose  and  aoapt  their  reading  style 
to  correspond  to  it,  students  and  teachers  need  to  be  tau^t  how  to  modify  their 
television/video  viewing  techniques. 

NTTI  demonstrates  to  teachers  how  they  can  utilize  simple,  yet  effective,  tech- 
niques to  move  students  from  passive  viewers  to  active  participants  with  the  video. 
By  incorporating  hands-on  science  and  math  activities  in  the  video-based  lesson, 
students  experience  the  concepts  presented  in  the  viewing  segments  in  concrete 
meaningful  ways  whidi  spark  interest  and  enhance  greater  understanding  of  math 
and  science. 

Eighteen  years  ago,  when  I  started  teaching,  I  hated  teaching  science  and  today 
it  is  my  passion.  Often  students  enter  my  class  with  science  being  their  least  favor- 
ite subject  and  exit  with  it  being  their  favorite.  What  has  caused  this  dramatic  shifl 
in  attitudes?  On-going  professional  development  experiences  with  hands-on  science 
and  math  have  created  my  passion  for  science  instruction  which  incorporates  math 
skills. 

My  on-going  professional  development  training  improved  my  science/math  instruc- 
tion to  the  p>oint  so  as  to  merit  my  selection  to  serve  as  a  Master  Teacher  in  the 
NTTI  program.  For  two  years  I  have  served  on  a  team  of  10  area  Master  Teachers. 
Together  we  have  developed  two  binders  each  containing  30  video-based  lessons 
which  promote  higher-order  thinking  skills  in  students  from  K-12.  Master  Teacher 
pairs  modeled  a  total  of  ten  video-based  lessons  which  incorporated  hands-on  experi- 
ences coupled  with  technological  instruction  for  approximately  80-100  teadier  par- 
ticipants during  both  years  oT  the  projects. 

Upon  returning  to  their  respective  school  districts,  participants  were  expected  to 
develop  video-based  lessons  which  were  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  students 
while  incorporating  the  techniques  modeled  during  this  professional  development 
program.  Additionally,  participants  were  expected  to  serve  as  mentors  to  dem- 
onstrate these  techniques  to  coworkers.  Teachers  teaching  teachers,  this  is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  NTTI  and  Mathline  projects.  Professional  development  experiences 
which  incorporate  technology  with  hands-on  science  and  math  activities  and  provide 
an  opportunity  for  teachers  to  learn  from  each  other  create  a  synergy  which  sparks 
creativity  and  enthusiasm.  Teacher  enthusiasm  coupled  with  innovative  and  proven 
effective  techniques  and  lessons  stir  the  hearts  and  minds  of  students  and  develop 
their  higher  order  thinking  skills  in  math  and  science. 

Of  all  the  professional  development  opportunities  I  have  experienced,  NTTI  has 
had  the  greatest  impact  in  my  teaching.  For  several  years,  I  have  performed  my 
own  longitudinal  studies  to  compare  my  students'  fourth  grade  IOWA  test  scores 
with  those  they  obtain  prior  to  exiting  fifth  grade.  My  1992-93  scores  in  science  im- 

firoved  dramatically  from  the  previous  year,  prior  to  utilizing  the  techniques  learned 
rom  NTTI.  These  gains  are  as  follows: 

Prior  to  NTTI  Training  Afl«r  NTTI  Training 

19% — 2  or  more  point  gains  48% — 2  or  more  point  gains 

48% — 1.1  point  gains  67% — 1.1  or  more  point  gains 

Although  the  study  is  too  limited  and  uncontrolled  to  support  conclusive  conclu- 
sions, it  18  my  experienced  opinion  that  my  NTTI  training  and  inclusion  of  video 
based  lessons  were  determining  factors  in  these  gains.  Additionally,  NTTI  partici- 
pants— nationwide — ^have  also  express  positive  opinions  reflecting  the  applicability 
of  the  techniques  and  merit  of  this  professional  development  initiative. 

Considering  the  positive  effect  and  teacher  response  to  NTTI,  PBS  in  partnership 
with  the  National  CouncU  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  (NCTM),  WSIU/WUSI  and 
other  local  public  stations,  has  developed  a  new  professional  development  progfram 
entitled,  Mathline.  This  innovative  new  initiative  nas  the  potential  to  be  even  more 
effective  than  NTTI  in  training  teachers  to  effectively  and  creatively  utilize  tech- 
nology in  a  manner  which  will  provide  on-going  teacher  support. 
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The  following  is  a  citing  from  the  "MATHLINE'S  MffiDLE  SCHOOL  PROJECT: 
A  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  MATHE- 
MATICS, GRADES  5-8": 

PBS  and  local  public  television  stations  are  offering  an  academic  year-long  profes- 
sional development  program  for  teachers  of  mathematics,  grades  5-8,  designed  to 
help  teachers  meet  the  demanding  new  professional  teauiing  standards  set  by 
NCTM.  With  videos,  video  conferences,  and  online  electronic  communications,  teach- 
ers across  the  country  will  interact  with  each  other,  with  video  teachers,  and  with 
master  teacher  mentors  on  issues  of  content  and  pedagogy  in  the  teaching  and  lean- 
ing of  mathematics.  A  series  of  30  videos  feature  classroom  teachers  modeling  teach- 
ing practices  based  on  the  NCTM  professional  teaching  standards.  The  power  of  the 
Middle  School  Mathematics  Program  as  an  effective  teacher  development  program 
does  not  lie  in  the  videos  alone.  Each  teacher-participant  will  be  in  an  "electronic 
learning  community"  with  25-to-30  other  participants  from  around  the  country. 
Each  of  these  "communities"  wUl  have  a  master  practicing  teacher  trained  to  serve 
as  the  group's  mentor,  leading  teacher-participants  in  substantive  dialogue  with 
each  other  on  standards-basea  practice.  This  interactive  communications  nighway 
provides  teachers  the  means  with  which  to  support  each  other  in  professional 
growth  by  sharing  ideas  and  techniques.  Asking  questions,  and  connecting  with 
mentors  and  colleagues  in  meaningful  ways.  Thus  tne  power  of  the  Middle  School 
Mathematics  Program  is  having  teachers  overcome  tneir  professional  isolation, 
using  state-of-the  art  technology  to  connect  with  each  other  at  times  and  locations 
that  are  convenient. 

Mathline  directly  targets  the  aims  and  goals  promoted  in  the  Improving  America's 
Schools  Act  of  1993.  WSIUAVUSI  has  been  selected  as  1  of  20  sites  in  the  country 
in  which  Mathline  is  to  be  piloted.  Unfortunately,  the  funding  has  been  insufficient 
to  develop  the  program  nationally  and  implement  locally.  This  program  merits  State 
and  National  support  and  funding!  As  a  classroom  educator,  I  can  testily  to  the  need 
for  professional  development  programs  such  as  NTTI  and  Mathline. 

To  obtain  the  State  and  National  goals  of  developing  students  that  lead  the  world 
in  science  and  mathematics  achievement,  teachers  need  to  be  provided  with  on- 
going professional  development  which  is  research-based,  fleld-tested,  clearly  cor- 
responds to  State  and  National  goals,  and  leads  to  systemic  change.  Without  on- 
going professional  development,  we  wUl  not  obtein  State  and  National  goals. 

With  the  ever  increasing  curriculum  demands  and  pressures  in  the  classroom,  it 
is  unrealistic  to  expect  teachers  to  have  the  energy  and  time  to  be  innovative  and 
creative  unless  professional  development  opfmrtunities  are  provided.  On-going  pro- 
fessional development  programs  which  meet  the  directives  in  the  Improviiig  Ameri- 
ca's Schools  Act  of  1993,  such  as  those  provided  in  NTTI  and  MATHLINE,  should 
be  fully  funded. 

[Additional  material  is  retained  in  committee  files.] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Harvey  A.  Daniels 
The  Missing  Link  in  School  Reform:  Professional  Development 

While  much  has  been  said  and  done  about  restructuring  Amencan  schools 
over  the  past  several  years,  the  customary  measures  of  student  progress  have  shown 
disappointmgly  little  growth  so  far.  Why?  First  of  all,  we  must  always  respect  the 
enormity  this  undertaking:  the  business  of  remventing  our  educational  institutions  is 
a  monumental  and  tremendously  complex  task,  which  will  take  (and  is  well  worth) 
many  years.  We  must  not  be  impatient. 

But  a  second  and  more  remediable  reason  for  our  slow  progress  is  that  we 
have  not  yet  directed  enougli  attention  to  the  retraining  of  teachers.  While  there  has 
been  much  exhorting,  cajoling,  jawbomng,  and  even  threatening  of  teachers  to  get 
better,  there  have  been  surprisingly  few  resources  devoted  to  actually  helpmg  them 
change  what  they  do,  to  become  more  effective  and  powerful  m  the  lives  of 
children. 
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Given  all  the  passion  and  furor  around  school  reform  these  days,  how  could 
teacher  retraining  possibly  have  been  neglected?  One  problem  is  the  mechanical  and 
simplistic  model  of  school  change  that  seems  to  govern  too  much  conversation  ~ 
and  legislation  ~  about  educational  reform.  There's  an  assumption  that  if  we  want  to 
raise  children's  achievement,  we  focus  on  making  structural,  political,  legal, 
economic  and/or  logistical  changes  m  state  or  district  policies.  Then  you  sit  back 
and  wait  for  these  macro-level  changes  to  trickle  down  through  the  system. 

You  might  call  this  the  "domino  theory"  of  school  reform  [Fig.  1  ] .  It  assumes 
that  by  tippmg  over  the  first  dommos  in  an  assumed  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  you 
commence  an  mexorable  process  through  which  classroom-level  change  will 
eventually  occur  and  student  achievement  will  rise.  However,  as  we've  seen  quite 
dramatically  nght  here  ui  Chicago,  this  model  of  school  renewal  doesn't  seem  to 
work.  We  have  pushed  over  the  first  dominos,  institutmg  radical,  far-reaching, 
genumely  progressive  changes  m  the  structure  of  schooling  m  this  town,  with  the 
decentralization  of  the  sy€tem,  the  estabhshment  of  Local  School  Councils,  and  so 
forth.  But  as  yet,  as  the  media  are  fond  of  pomting  out,  the  stnng  of  dominos  has  not 
yet  toppled  into  as  many  classrooms  as  we  would  like. 

But  that  is  because  the  steps  in  the  reform  process  are  not  like  dominos. 
Certam  steps  may  indeed  need  to  be  taken  m  a  particular  order;  for  example,  it's 
hard  to  have  curriculum  renewal  ui  a  school  that's  not  safe  and  orderly.  But  taking  a 
first  step  does  not  automatically  guarantee  that  a  second  will  occur.  Staying  with  the 
metaphor,  this  means  we've  got  to  walk  up  to  each  of  these  educational  dominos  and 
push  them  over,  one  at  a  time. 

If  we  want  real  change  to  happen  for  mdividual  kids  in  real  classrooms,  we 
have  to  go  where  they  are  and  make  it  happen.  That's  where  professional 
development  comes  m.  All  the  structural,  political,  and  governance  changes  have 
created  a  climate  m  which  teachers  may  teach  better  and  kids  may  leani  more.  But 
now  teachers  must  be  helped  ~  not  just  commanded  ~  to  teach  m  new,  different, 
better  ways.  The  way  to  make  this  happen,  as  we've  learned  m  this  state  and  city,  is 
through  sophisticated  professional  training  —  the  final  step  m  delivering  the  promise 
of  reform. 


Professional  Development  for  School  Renewal 

We  know  what  good  schooling  looks  like.  In  recent  years,  our  major 
professional  associations  and  national  research  centers  have  developed  clear 
descriptions  of  state-of-the-art  instruction  in  each  major  teaching  field.  These 
consensus  standards  are  outlined  in  our  recent  book.  Best  Practice:  New  Standards 
for  Teaching  and  Learning  in  America's  Schools  (Hememann  Educational  Books, 
1993  with  Steven  Zemehnan  and  Anhur  Hyde).  While  a  few  controversies  still 
simmer  and  some  second-generation  standards  projects  are  still  working,  the  fact 
remains  that  we  now  possess  very  workable,  concrete  descriptions  of  what  good 
mstruction  consists  of  across  the  cumculum.  We  do  not  have  a  problem  of 
development  or  research  where  mstructional  standards  are  concerned;  we  do, 
however,  need  help  with  dissemmation. 
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The  Domino  Theory 
of  School  Reform 


We  also  know  that  professional  development  does  work.  Though  progress  on 
student  achievement  sometmies  seems  disturbuigly  slow,  a  closer  look  shows  that 
well-designed  professional  development  programs  have  achieved  good  results,  both 
nationally  and  locally.  As  the  Senator  knows  very  well,  the  National  Wnting  Project 
has  delivered  strong  student  outcomes  around  the  country  for  more  than  20  years  ~ 
the  last  three  of  which  have  been  strengthened  by  the  federal  fundmg  which  he  co- 
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sponsored.  In  Chicago,  student  achievement  in  one  subject  area  -  wntmg  -  is  up 
significantly  in  recent  years,  as  measured  by  the  IGAP  (Illmois  Goals  Assessment 
Program)  test  of  wnting.  This  gam  has  occurred  largely  because  two  related  and 
very  effective  staff  development  projects  -  our  Illinois  Wnting  Project  and  the 
Chicago  Area  Writing  Project  --  have  delivered  extensive  and  extended  professional 
development  trainmg  to  teachers  in  more  than  150  of  Chicago's  575  schools.  This 
subject  area  ~  wntmg  ~  has  received  by  far  the  most  concerted  and  focused  staff 
development  effort  of  any  content  field  m  the  past  five  years. 

Between  1990  and  92,  both  local  Writing  Projects  conducted  separate 
research  studies  to  determme  whether  our  teacher-trammg  efforts  were  impactmg 
students.  We  looked  at  a  total  of  23  Chicago  buildings  and  found  significant  gams  in 
students'  IGAP  language  ans  scores  m  schools  where  teachers  had  taken  our 
workshops.  Among  IWP  schools,  for  example,  score  gains  averaged  20%  among 
thu-d  graders,  13%  for  sixth  graders  and  8%  for  eighth  graders.  Perhaps  most 
impressive,  these  score  gains  were  based  on  all  student  tests  fi"om  each  buildmg, 
even  though  our  voluntar>'  training  programs  were  typically  attended  by  fewer  than 
half  of  the  teachers  m  each  building. 


Average  IGAP  Scores  in  Lanj 

^uage  Arts 

For  Nine  Chicago  Schools  Adopt 

ing  the  Illinois  Writing  Project 

Professional  Development  Program 

1990 

1991 

Score 
Gain 

Change 

Third       176 

220 

+46 

+20% 

Sixth        189 

211 

+22 

+12% 

Eighth     211 

237 

+16 

+8% 

More  recently,  under  a  grant  fi"om  the  Joyce  Foundation,  my  colleagues  and  I 
at  the  Center  for  City  Schools  have  had  the  resources  to  translate  the  Wntmg 
Project's  very  successful  professional  development  model  into  several  other  teaching 
fields.  Today,  we  offer  to  schools  around  the  city  teacher-led  professional 
development  projects  on  reading,  science,  math,  and  social  studies,  as  well  as 
writmg.  Encouragingly,  the  demand  for  these  programs  greatly  exceeds  our  current 
supply  of  teacher-leaders  and  our  logistical  capacity  for  delivering  them.  By  the 
way,  when  we  speak  of  demand  for  these  programs,  we  refer  to  requests  fi"om 
principals  or  PPAC  chairs  who  are  ready  to  spend  some  of  a  local  school's 
discretionary  money  on  such  staff  development  programs. 
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Characteristics  of  Effective  Professional  Development  Programs 

When  professional  development  works,  we  know  why.  Successful  teacher 
renewal  projects  have  several  key  features  in  common,  and  these  are  well 
recogmzed  m  the  literature  on  school  change  (Wood,  1992;  Barth,  1990:  Wasley, 
1991;  Lester  and  Onore,  1990,  Livingston,  1992;  Zemehnan,  Damels,  and  Hyde, 
1993).  In  general,  effective  professional  development  programs  are: 

Curriculum-Centered.  Too  many  professional  development  programs  are 
genenc,  promismg  to  raise  achievement  by  addressmg  diffuse  issues  such  as 
thmkmg  skills  or  classroom  management.  However,  the  most  effective  programs 
put  content  at  the  center,  focusmg  professional  development  squarely  in  the 
curriculum:  on  math,  or  science,  or  wntmg,  social  studies,  or  readmg.  Broader 
concerns  such  as  student  thmkmg  skills  or  classroom  management  then  are  quite 
naturally  covered  m  the  context  of  content  learmng,  not  vice  versa. 

Voluntary.  While  it's  temptmg  to  force  change  teachers  to  change,  it  doesn't 
work.  Personal  choice  and  control  are  just  as  central  to  the  learning  process  of 
adults  as  they  are  for  children.  Besides,  conscnpted  participants  can  quite  easily 
subvert  a  promismg  innovation  in  a  school.  We've  learned  to  begm  with  the 
willing  and  work  our  way  patiently  through  a  faculrv',  drawmg  m  the  more 
reluctant  teachers  as  they  see  the  successes  enjoyed  by  the  early  volunteers  and 
excited  students. 

Peer-Led.  Nothmg  substitutes  for  the  credibility  and  expertise  of  fellow  teachers 
who  have  implemented  in  their  own  classrooms  the  practices  they  are  preachmg. 
While  outside  experts,  like  college  professors,  can  be  useful  supplements  (and 
can  help  to  tram  teacher-leaders,  which  is  my  mam  work  m  Chicago),  the 
prmcipal  facilitators  of  professional  development  should  be  respected  colleagues. 
In  Chicago,  it  is  especially  important  that  these  peer  leaders  be  from  mside  the 
Chicago  Public  School  system,  smce  the  teachers  here  perceive,  often  accurately, 
that  the  issues  they  face  m  the  classroom  are  different  from  those  faced  by  many 
suburban  teachers. 


Lengthy.  Helpmg  teachers  to  change  long-standmg  and  often  chenshed 
classroom  practices  takes  tune,  and  plenty  of  it.  Our  successful  staff  development 
model  on  wntmg  requues  teachers  to  attend  a  30-hour  workshop  just  for  starters, 
and  then  offers  them  sigmficant  school-based  followup  tune  later.  To  frain  tlie 
teacher-leaders  who  deliver  this  program  takes  three  or  four  times  as  long,  usually 
mvolving  a  multi-week  summer  leadership  mstitute  followed  by  a  school-year 
internship  of  30  to  60  hours.  Though  relatively  lengthy  and  costly,  this  trainmg 
model  does  work  —  it  results  in  enhanced  student  achievement. 

Active.  In  staff  development  programs,  advice  is  not  nearly  as  helpful  as  direct 
experience.  Teachers  need  mvolving  demonstrations,  not  lectures,  of  the  new. 
activities  recommended  for  students.  Teachers  must  not  just  hear  about,  but 
personally  experience  math  mampulatives,  peer  editmg  groups,  science 
experiments,  dialogue  journals,  or  other  new  activities  themselves  m  professional 
development  workshops. 
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Practical.  Teachers  want  specific  ideas  and  examples  of  how  to  reorganize  time, 
space,  matenals,  children,  and  help  m  their  daily  schedules.  While  such  concerns 
are  sometimes  dismissed  as  low-level  or  as  "mere  methods,"  these  practical 
issues  are  absolutely  critical  to  the  change  process  ~  just  as  important  as  teachers 
buymg  mto  the  conceptual  and  theoretical  basis  of  an  mnovation.  Of  course, 
when  programs  are  led  by  teacher-consultants  who  are  addressing  these 
management  issues  in  theu-  own  classrooms  every  day,  the  practical  unplications 
of  change  can  be  dealt  with  quite  effectively. 

Standards-Oriented.  In  recent  years,  national  consensus  standards  of  Best 
Educational  Practice  have  been  developed  by  the  mam  professional  orgamzations 
and  research  centers  m  each  of  the  ten  or  eleven  mam  teaching  fields.  As  the 
Senator  knows.  The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  has  led  the 
way  in  this  area,  and  several  of  the  other  teaching  fields  are  currently  updatmg 
their  Best  Practice  documents  with  grants  from  the  Education  Department. 
Solid  professional  development  programs  share  these  emergmg  standards  and 
practices  with  teachers  for  their  review,  adaptation,  translation  and  adoption. 

Open-Ended.  While  good  programs  faithfully  share  Best  Practices  as  embodied 
in  the  standards  for  a  given  teachmg  field,  they  do  not  mandate  the  how  any  one 
teacher  must  grow.  Respectmg  the  diversity  of  adult  learners  just  as  we  do 
children,  our  workshops  are  structured  to  provide  choices,  options,  and 
alternatives,  so  that  each  teacher  can  find  his  or  her  way  uito  new  practices  It  is 
vital  for  professional  educators  to  determme  what  is  the  next  step  for  them,  and 
then  commit  to  a  sequence  of  personal  changes  that  they  can  believe  m  and 
sustain. 

Followed  by  long-term  assistance.  While  imtial,  mtensive  programs  ~  like 
workshops  or  summer  instimtes  -  can  get  mnovation  started  in  a  school  or 
district,  foUowup  is  necessary  to  "mstall"  and  sustam  change  over  the  long  run. 
This  contmuing  assistance  can  take  many  forms,  mcluding  support,  reading,  or 
discussion  groups,  classroom  consultmg,  semmars,  retreats,  or  demonstration 
lessons. 

Supported  and  attended  by  the  principal.  Staff  development  works  best  m 
buildmgs  where  the  prmcipal  takes  on  the  role  of  instructional  leader.  That  means 
the  prmcipal: 

—is  a  learner  her  or  himself,  joining  personally  m  at  least  some  of  the  ongomg 

staff  development  projects 
--involves  teachers  democratically  m  planning  the  building's  professional 

development  activities 
—gives  teachers  choices  in  their  professional  growth 
-finds  the  ftmds  to  brmg  valuable  programs  to  the  school  or  to  send 

teachers  to  unportant  professional  events  outside  the  buildmg 
—encourages  change,  innovation,  and  nsk-taking  among  facult>' 
-consistently  reinforces  the  value  of  professional  growth  m  teacher  evaluations 

and  other  communications 
-nurtures  the  growth  of  curricular  and  mstructional  leadership  widim  the  staff 
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-makes  and  sustains  relationships  outside  of  the  building,  partnerships  which 
can  feed  the  professional  growth  of  teachers 

Part  of  a  building-wide  change  process.  Professional  development  works  best 
when  It  IS  part  of  a  wider  process  of  school  commumty  development,  gradually 
drawmg  m  more  teachers,  kids,  parents,  admmistrators  and  commumty  members. 


The  Federal  Role 

How  can  the  ESEA  and  other  federal  legislation  support  Best  Practice  in 
professional  development':'  First  of  all,  we  don't  need  lots  of  money  to  develop  new 
models  of  professional  development.  We  already  have  plenty  of  patterns  for 
effective  dissemmation  --  such  as  the  Wntmg  Projects  and  the  Best  Practice 
Projects,  which  we've  already  discussed.  So  the  mam  thmg  we  would  hope  for  m  the 
ESEA  reauthonzation  is  more  funding  and  fewer  restrictions  for  the  dissemmation 
of  the  proven  professional  development  programs  we  aheady  have.  We  would  like 
to  see  the  ESEA:  : 

Increase  the  earmarking  of  funds  for  professional  development.  If  we  really 
believe  that  staff  development  is  the  last  link  m  the  cham  of  reform,  that  it  is  the 
activit>'  which  brings  improved  mstruction  to  classrooms  of  children,  then  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary'  Schools  Act  itself  should  say  so  explicitly.  As  thmgs 
are  currently  constimted,  vanous  ESEA  programs  permit  but  do  not  guide  or 
mandate  the  proportion  of  funds  allocated  to  staff  development.  For  example,  one 
Chicago  school  with  whom  we  have  worked  closely  has  about  of  $650,000  m 
ESEA  funds  to  spend  this  year,  of  which  only  S750  is  officially  earmarked  for 
staff  development.  Now  this  school's  prmcipal,  like  other  sophisticated  leaders 
will  in  fact  spend  far  more  than  that  amount  on  professional  development,  but  the 
programs  should  signal  more  strongly  the  centrahty  of  teacher  retrainmg  as  a  use 
of  federal  funds. 

Open  up  the  Eisenhower  Math  and  Science  program  to  other  curriculum 
areas.  We  applaud  the  admimstration's  plan  to  create  a  new  Eisenhower 
Professional  Development  Program  that  would  support  precisely  the  kmds  of 
mtensive,  long-term  professional  development  programs  I've  just  described  ~ 
and,  very  unportantly,  would  extend  this  assistance  to  all  the  core  academic 
subject  areas.  Here  in  Chicago  and  Illmois,  for  example,  our  Best  Practice  Project 
stands  ready  to  provide  just  these  kmd  of  services  m  readmg,  wntmg,  and  social 
smdies,  as  well  as  m  math  and  science.  Further,  we  would  hope  that  some  of 
these  expanded  professional  development  funds  would  be  set  aside  for  peer- 
leader  training  programs,  so  that  the  requisite  corps  of  teacher-consultants  can 
be  prepared  to  lead  these  vital,  but  complex  staff  development  efforts. 

Support  school-based  professional  development.  The  last  few  years  of  reform 
has  unleashed  a  pent-up  hunger  for  professional  development  among  teachers, 
especially  in  Chicago.  For  example,  dunng  the  ten  years  precedmg  our  local 
reform,  the  lUmois  Writing  Project  conducted  only  about  a  dozen  of  our  programs 
m  Chicago  F*ublic  Schools,  despite  vigorous  efforts  to  sell  the  system  on  domg 
more.  At  one  juncture,  the  Board  acmally  declmed  to  receive  $70,000  worth  of 
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free  workshops  under  a  grant  we  had  received.  Since  reform  began,  the  two  local 
Wnting  Projects  are  now  averaging  more  than  20  full  programs  each  year.  What's 
the  difference''  Decentralization.  Today,  using  their  own  Chapter  1  funds, 
individual  school  faculties,  actmg  through  their  Professional  Personnel  Advisory 
Committees,  seek  out,  investigate,  adopt,  evaluate,  and  pay  for  their  own 
professional  development  programs,  the  ones  they  want  for  their  own  buildings. 
Therefore,  we  strongly  advise  that  ESEA  professional  development  funds  -- 
whether  m  the  Eisenhower  or  other  programs  —  be  directh'  accessible  to  school 
buildmgs  and  faculties,  rather  than  havmg  to  be  admmistered  through  central  or 
subdistnct  offices. 

Encourage  dissemination  partnerships.  A  special  pool  of  federal  funds  should 
be  set  aside  for  demonstration  projects  that  enact  professional  development 
partnerships  —  among  schools  withm  a  distnct,  or  schools  across  distnct 
boundanes.  or  combmations  of  mstitutions  such  as  umversities,  professional  or 
subject-matter  orgamzations,  or  commumty  agencies.  This  need  for  voluntary  and 
purposeful  networking  is  especially  cntical  m  large  systems  like  Chicago,  where 
extra  help  is  often  needed,  and  where  bureaucratic  gerrymandenng  too  often 
supersedes  functional  groupmgs.  Our  own  teachers-trainmg-teachers  model,  for 
example,  was  developed  m  and  is  sustamed  by  a  long-term,  respectful,  and 
balanced  partnership  between  a  university  and  a  voluntary'  network  of  schools 
withm  a  district.  We  have  used  pnvate  foundation  grants,  umversity  suppon,  and 
individual  schools'  discretionary  funds  to  build  this  model,  but  we  could  have 
extended  its  reach  much  further  with  federal  support. 

Increase  flexibility-.  As  you  know,  federal  education  programs  are  famous  for 
theu-  categoncal  restnctions,  which  sometimes  severely  lunit  the  way  professional 
development  gets  done  withm  a  school.  We  realize  that  these  rules  were  devised 
to  ensure  that  special  funds  benefit  the  most  disadvantaged  children,  the  ones 
who  have  in  effect  brought  the  money  to  the  school.  The  problem  is  that  school 
improvement  is  a  profoundly  orgamc,  systemic,  commumty  process  within  whole 
school  buildmgs.  Policies  which  mandate  segregated  staff  development  for 
different  teachers  dependmg  on  the  official  categones  of  children  they  happen  to 
serve  works  du-ectly  agamst  the  kind  of  building-wide  collegialit>'  that  is  a  ke>'  to 
everyone's  advancement.  So  we'd  join  the  many  other  voices  calling  for  a 
relaxation  of  the  ESEA  regulations  wluch  stifle  schoolwide  initiatives. 

Provide  special  support  and  latitude  for  cities.  Chicago's  ambitious  school 
reform  expenment  is  being  closely  watched  all  across  the  country.  As  local 
providers  of  teacher  developi:.ent,  my  "Best  Practice"  colleagues  and  I  believe 
that  this  first  five  years  has  gotten  off  to  a  vers'  auspicious  start.  Reform  has 
unleashed  an  unprecedented  wave  of  sincere  effort  at  change  and  innovation  in 
this  city.  Despite  the  scattered  disappointments  and  rough  spots,  m  vinually  every 
school  we've  worked  with,  thmgs  are  getting  better  for  teachers,  parents,  and 
kids.  In  fact,  for  our  new  book  on  school  renewal,  we  used  stones  of  classroom 
excellence  in  Chicago  public  schools  as  models  for  schools  across  the  country  to 
follow  At  the  same  tune,  we  recognize  the  enormity  of  the  task  before  us  and 
realize  that  we  will  need  another  decade  at  least  to  carry  it  through. 
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Conclusion 

The  gravest  recurrent  problem  m  American  education  is  our  national  tendency 
to  dance  away  from  reform  before  it  can  happen,  instead  of  lettmg  change  take  root 
and  mature,  we  pamc  and  pull  the  plug.  Then,  of  course,  we  look  back  later  and  say 
"we  tned  reform  before,  but  it  didn't  work."  But  what  really  didn't  work  was  us.  We 
gave  up  too  soon,  lost  our  patience,  got  hungry  for  a  novelt>',  lost  our  resolve,  or 
sunply  chickened  out. 

We  cannot  let  that  pattern  recur  now.  In  Chicago,  in  Illinois,  and  around  the 
country',  we  are  workmg  to  replace  a  huge,  ossified  and  partly  dysfunctional  school 
system  with  something  different  and  better,  but  it  is  gomg  to  take  some  trnie. 
Indeed,  given  the  sheer  size  and  complexity  of  the  obstacles  we  face,  you  could  say 
that  reform  is  off  to  an  amazingly  fast  and  promismg  start. 

And  now,  everyone  involved  must  simply  stay  the  course.  This  means  all  of 
us:  legislators,  taxpayers,  business  leaders,  commumty  orgamzations,  teachers, 
parents,  pnncipals.  and  kids.  If  we  all  nurture  this  tender  young  sprout  of  school 
reform  for  a  few  more  years,  it  will  show  us  more  glorious  blossoms  in  the  years 
ahead. 
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Statement  of  Cross  City  Campaign 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  written  testimony  to  Senator  Simon.  We  are  extremely 
grateful  that  the  Senator  has  committed  so  much  of  his  and  his  staff's  time  to  this  important  issue. 
We  in  Illinois  are  especially  indebted  to  Senator  Simon  for  his  leadership  in  public  education  and,  in 
particular,  to  the  critical  educational  issues  affecting  low-income  urban  and  rural  students. 

The  Cross  City  Campaign  for  Urban  School  Reform  is  a  multi-racial  network  of  veteran  reformers: 
educators,  community  based  activists  and  grassroots  organizers,  labor,  policy  makers,  researchers, 
and  funders  committed  to  radical  transformation  and  improvement  of  urban  public  schools.  We  are 
now  working  in  Chicago,  Denver,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Seattle  and  expect  to  be  working  in 
Los  Angeles  soon. 

We  and  other  groups  in  Chicago  have  been  studying  the  proposed  reforms  to  Federal  Chapter  1  for 
many  months.  We  believe  that  Congress  has  the  opportunity  to  make  bold  reforms  to  Chapter  1 
that  can  be  the  catalyst  for  badly  needed  systemic  reforms  in  schools  that  serve  large  numbers  of 
poor  students. 

The  Federal  Chapter  1  program  should  be  consistent  with  the  notion  of  local  control,  the 
development  of  the  staff  which  serve  the  children  living  m  poverty,  and  the  integration  of  services 
necessary  to  prepare  children  living  in  poverty  to  succeed  in  school  and  beyond.  Two  of  the  most 
important  reforms  are  expanding  schoolwide  projects  and  targeting  Chapter  1  funds  to  low-income 
schools. 

We  know  from  our  exoerience  with  State  Chapter  1  funds  just  how  crucial  it  is  for  schools  to  have 
the  flexibility  to  use  Chapter  1  funds  to  support  whole  school  change  that  benefits  all  children.  We 
have  appended  some  information  to  this  testimony  on  how  the  Chicago  principals  and  local  school 
councils  budgeted  their  State  Chapter  1  funds  in  1993.  (The  schools  did  not  receive  their  1994 
allocations  and  rollover  from  last  year  until  January,  1  994  and  so  the  1  994  numbers  are  still 
preliminary!.  From  this  data,  you  can  see  that  schools  are  spending  their  precious  dollars  on  the 
kinds  of  programs  most  of  us  would  agree  are  important  for  school  improvement.  Unfortunately, 
too  much  of  their  State  Chapter  1  dollars  are  being  used  to  pay  for  programs  and  staff  that  had 
previously  been  part  of  the  basic  program  (such  as  1 ,800  teacher  aides)  but  were  cut  because  of 
severe  financial  shortfalls.  In  other  words,  much  of  these  supplementary  dollars  are  being  used  to 
supplant  basic  programs. 

Federal  Chapter  1  dollars  should  be  used  to  fund  supplemental  educational  programs  for  low- 
income  children.  This  program  should  recognize  the  extraordinary  impact  which  high  concentrations 
of  low-income  children  have  on  the  learning  environment  of  a  school.  As  such.  Chapter  1  dollars 
should  be  targeted  toward  those  schools  with  the  greatest  concentration  of  low-income  children. 


Positions: 

Principle  1 :  Concentrate  Dollars  Where  Poverty  is  Highest 

Chapter  1  funds  should  be  targeted  to  those  schools  with  the  greatest  numbers  of  low-income 
children. 

a.  Concentration  Grants.  Chapter  1  dollars  should  be  allocated  to  school  districts  with  the 
highest  concentrations  of  low-income  children.  One  way  to  achieve  this  goal  is  to  shift  more 
money  from  basic  grants  to  concentration  grants.  Toward  this  end,  the  Administration's  bill 
proposes  allocating  50%  (current  law  gives  10%)  of  Federal  Chapter  1  funds  to  school  districts 
through  concentration  grants. 

b.  School  Districts  as  Unit  of  Analysis.  Federal  Chapter  1  dollars  should  be  allocated  based  on 
the  concentration  of  poverty  in  school  districts  rather  than  counties.  As  proposed  in  the 
Administration's  bill,  the  threshold  of  (low-income)  eligibility  should  be  increased  to  18%  of  the 
student  population  (current  law  is  15%). 

c.  Improved  Poverty  Measures.  The  ultimate  goal  should  be  to  allocate  Federal  Chapter  1  dollars 
directly  to  individual  schools,  rather  than  districts,  on  the  basis  of  the  poverty  level  of  enrolled 
children.  A  school  poverty  measure  should  be  developed  that  allows  more  frequent  adjustment 
than  the  decennial  census  counts  and  which  corrects  for  the  under-representation  of  low  income 
children  in  the  census. 
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d.  Allocate  Funds  to  Schools  with  Highest  Poverty.  The  amount  of  Chapter  1  funds  that  a  school 
receives  should  depend  upon  its  concentration  of  low-income  children.  The  Administration's 
proposal  to  first  allocate  dollars  to  schools  w/hich  enroll  at  least  70%  low-income  children  will 
help  achieve  this  goal. 

Analysis:   The  Federal  Chapter  1  program  must  recognize  the  extraordinary  Impact  that  high 
concentrations  of  low-income  children  have  on  the  learning  environment  of  a  school.  As  the 
Independent  Commission  notes,  studies  show  achievement  gaps  between  schools  with  high 
concentrations  of  students  living  in  poverty  and  schools  whose  students  are  not  majority  low- 
income.    Concentration  grants  were  designed  to  target  additional  dollars  to  high-poverty  areas 
because  children  who  live  in  and  go  to  schools  in  areas  of  high  poverty  are  at  greatest  risk  of 
educational  failure.    Shifting  a  higher  percentage  of  Federal  Chapter  1  dollars  into  concentration 
grants  will  go  a  long  way  in  targeting  more  money  to  the  most  needy  children. 

Further  more  equitable  and  accurate  measures  of  poverty  must  be  developed.  First,  the  current  use 
of  counties  as  the  units  of  analysis  for  determining  the  level  of  poverty,  and  thus,  the  amount  of 
money  a  school  district  receives  is  too  broad.  Second,  the  current  formula  used  to  determine  who 
IS  low-income,  free  lunch  and  AFDC  data  does  not  provide  an  accurate  count  of  the  numbers  of 
people  who  are  low-income.  Using  the  free-lunch  count  only  may  be  inappropriate  since  It  captures 
too  many  children  at  the  elementary  level  and  too  few  children  at  the  high  scnool  level.  However, 
use  of  census  data  and  AFDC  counts  as  measures  of  poverty  undercounts  the  number  of  low- 
income  children  and  often  fails  to  account  for  low-income  Latino  children. 

Comments:   Some  members  of  Congress  have  opposed  the  Administration's  proposal  to  target 
more  Federal  Chapter  1  dollars  to  areas  with  the  highest  concentration  of  poveny  because  it  means 
that  some  school  districts  may  not  receive  as  many  funds.  However,  if  the  Federal  Chapter  1 
program  is  to  make  meaningful  change  in  the  education  of  children  living  in  poverty,  the 
Administration  and  grassroots  organizations  must  continue  pushing  Congress  to  target  the  dollars 
to  the  neediest  areas. 

Principle  2r  Schoolwide  Change 

Schools  should  have  the  flexibility  to  use  Chapter  1  funds  to  support  whole  school  change  that 
benefits  all  children,  including  low-income  children. 

a.  Schoolwide  Programs.  All  schools  in  districts  that  receive  concentration  grants  should  be  able 
to  implement  schoolwide  prefects. 

b.  Monitor  Outcomes.  We  must  stop  labelling  children  and   monitoring  exactly  which  children 
benefit  from  Federal  Chapter  1  dollars  and,  instead,  require  school-wide  improvement  as  the 
avenue  to  achieving  desired  student  outcomes. 

Analysis:  The  current  law  forces  schools  to  spend  an  inordinate  amount  of  time  ensuring  that 
Federal  Chapter  1  dollars  only  benefit  certain  students.  By  eliminating  targeting  requirements, 
schools  can  move  away  from  pull-out  classes  and  watered-down  curricula.  Further,  children  will  not 
be  stigmatized  and  removed  from  their  regular  classes.  We  must  ensure  that  schools  improve  the 
education  of  their  most  needy  children,  but  we  must  also  allow  schools  to  achieve  this  goal  using 
best  educational  practices. 

Comments:   The  current  law  only  permits  schools  with  75%  or  more  low-income  children  to 
develop  schoolwide  programs.  The  Administration's  bill  moves  in  the  right  direction  by  proposing 
that  schools  with  at  least  50%  low-income  children  be  permitted  to  implement  schoolwide 
programs,  which  would  enable  many  more  schools  to  develop  more  innovative  and  integrated 
Chapter  1  programs.  However,  the  bill  would  still  require  schools  with  less  than  50%  low-income 
children  to  target  dollars  only  towards  students  at  risk  of  failing,  which  may  perpetuate  the 
problems  of  stigmatization,  and  watered-down  curricula  in  those  schools. 

Principle  3;  Equity 

States  must  assume  primary  responsibility  for  equitable  and  adequate  education  funding  so  that 
Chapter  1  funds  may  really  provide  supplemental  programs  for  low  income  children.  All  children 
must  be  guaranteed  educational  programs  with  equitable  and  adequate  resources. 

a.  Opportunity  to  Learn  Standards:   States  must  identify  the  level  of  basic  funding  sufficient  to 
provide  an  educational  program  that  will  enable  students  to  meet  challenging  student  outcome 
standards.  States  must  then  insure  that  schools  have  the  sufficient  basic  funds  available,  so  that 
Federal  Chapter  1  funds  supplement  adequate  basic  funding. 
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Each  school  must  develop  and  Implement  an  Improvement  plan  to  provide  the  kind  of  quality 
education  that  will  lead  to  the  desired  student  outcomes.  Further,  they  must  assess  whether  they 
are  implementing  the  plan  and  assess  its  impact  on  student  learning,  and  they  must  revise  the 
improvement  plan  based  on  their  on-going  assessment. 

States  and  school  districts  must  insure  that  each  school  is  developing  and  seriously  implementing  a 
school  improvement  plan.  Further,  states  and  school  districts  must  assess:  (1)  the  extent  to  which 
adequate  funding  is  available  to  each  school  to  provide  an  education  that  will  enable  students  to 
meet  the  expected  outcome  standards;  and  (2)  the  extent  to  which  the  school  is  implementing 
practices  that,  based  on  current  research  knowledge,  shows  promise  for  leading  to  desired 
outcomes.  States  and  school  districts  should  not  be  required  to  mandate  particular 
educational  practices,  but  rather  to  provide  assessment  feedback  on  whether  promising  practices 
are  being  implemented. 

b.  Federal  Role  in  Finance  Equity.  The  Federal  government  should  play  a  role  in  ensuring  finance 
equity  among  and  within  states  through  means  other  than  sanctions  that  affect  low-income 
children.  The  federal  government  should  also  fully  fund  the  Federal  Chapter  1  program. 

Analysis:    The  purpose  of  the  Federal  Chapter  1  program  is  to  provide  extra  education  dollars  for 
low-income  students.  The  Independent  Commission  on  Federal  Chapter  1  correctly  stated  that: 

Chapter  1  has  been  based  falsely  on  the  premise  that  funds  and  services  provided  to  school 
districts  from  state  and  local  sources  are  "comparable "  and  that  federal  assistance  is  a 
supplement.  The  premise  is  faulty  because  state  fiscal  inequity  is  so  pervasive  as  to  render 
this  notion  of  a  level  playing  field  fiction.  Many  studies  show  widespread  disparities  among 
poorest  and  wealthiest  distncts  in  states  with  regard  to  learning  conditions. 

Indeed,  the  Chicago  public  schools'  basic  educational  programs  are  stripped  to  the  bare  minimum: 
many  schools  must  function  without  books,  paper,  science  labs,  and  appropriate  student-teacher 
ratios.  Thus,  all  children  do  not  start  out  with  a  level  playing  field.  Children  in  underfunded  school 
districts  will  have  a  difficult  time  achieving  high  standards  if  their  schools  are  not  equipped  with 
basic  services. 

At  the  same  time,  schools  must  be  given  flexibility  in  deciding  how  best  to  employ  their  available 
resources.  States  should  be  required  to  provide  each  school  with  sufficient  funds  to  provide  a  level 
of  services  adequate  to  enable  all  children  to  reach  desired  outcomes  while  allowing  the  school 
flexibility  in  determining  exactly  what  services  to  provide  to  children  with  their  resources. 

Adequate  opponunity  goes  beyond  resource  issues.  Adequate  opportunity-to-learn  standards  must 
address  whether  students  are  receiving  an  actual  day-to-day  learning  experience  that  shows 
promise  of  enabling  them  to  attain  the  levels  of  achievement  expected.  Our  position  on  opponunity- 
to-learn  standards  spells  out  a  strategy  for  pressing  schools  to  provide  such  a  high  quality  learning 
experience  without  establishing  uniform  mandates  about  what  specific  practices  constitute  an 
adequate  opportunity  to  learn. 

Comments:   The  Administration's  bill  stresses  the  importance  of  setting  high  standards  for  all 
children  and  holding  schools  accountable  for  children  making  progress  toward  these  standards.  Yet, 
the  Administration  fails  to  ensure  that  all  students  are  given  the  resources  they  need  to  achieve 
those  high  standards.  Requiring  low-income  children  to  meet  high  state  standards  while  denying 
them  the  basic  tools  they  need  to  face  that  challenge  is  not  acceptable. 

Principle  4:  Eligibility 

Students  and  schools  should  be  eligible  for  Chapter  1  funds  based  only  on  poverty,  not  on  test 
score  performances. 

a.  Poverty,  Not  Test  Scores.  The  Administration's  proposal  to  eliminate  test  scores  as  a  basis  for 
determining  students  eligibility  is  an  important  reform  that  will  help  eliminate  many  failings  of  the 
current  program,  including  disincentives  for  improvement,  stigmatization,  and  lowered 
expectation  of  low-income  children. 

b.  Eligibility  for  Programs.  Low-income  bilingual,  disabled  and  other  special  needs  students 
should  be  included  in  Federal  Chapter  1  programs.  In  other  words,  eligibility  for  other  programs 
should  not  prevent  participation  in  the  Federal  Chapter  1  program,  and  as  recommended  In  the 
Administration's  bill,  these  programs  should  be  better  coordinated. 
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Analysis:   Allocating  Federal  Chapter  1  dollars  to  schools  based  on  the  number  of  enrolled  low- 
rncome  children  rather  than  the  number  of  children  who  perform  poorly  on  test  scores  will  eliminate 
a  number  of  serious  flaws  in  the  current  law.  First,  as  many  educators  and  advocates  have  noted, 
the  current  law  creates  a  perverse  disincentive  for  improvement  as  schools  lose  money  as  student 
performance  improves.  Second,  tying  the  amount  of  money  a  school  receives  to  test  scores  has 
resulted  in  many  special  needs  students  being  shut  out  of  programs  since  they  did  not  tal<e  the 
standardized  tests  and/or  because  they  participated  In  other  federal  programs.  The  Administration's 
bill  would  eliminate  this  discriminatory  effect  and  allow  low-income  bilingual  and  disabled  children 
to  fully  participate. 

Comments:   The  Administration's  bill  would  require  schools  with  50%  low-income  children  or  less 
to  focus  their  Federal  Chapter  1  programs  only  on  children  identified  as  failing  or  at  risk  of  failing  '. 
.  .  on  the  basis  of  multiple,  educationally  related,  objective  criteria."  This  provision  would  prevent 
schools  with  50%  or  fewer  low-income  children  from  using  Federal  Chapter  1  dollars  for  whole 
school  change,  and  may  serve  to  perpetuate  pull-out  programs. 

Priniaipl^  S^Authoritj^x^h^bcai^ScFraof 

The  Chapter  1  program  should  be  structured  to  suppon  decentralization,  local  school  based 
management,  shared  decision  making  authority,  and  systemic  educational  reform  at  the  school 
level. 

a.  Local  School  Authority.  Authority  for  school  improvement  planning,  curriculum,  instruction, 
and  assessment  should  reside  at  the  local  school,  with  support,  technical  assistance,  and 
oversight  provided  by  the  local  education  agency  and  other  Intermediaries. 

b.  Decision-making  Role  for  Parents.  Parents  should  have  a  formal  decision-making  role  In  the 
development,  approval,  and  implementation  of  school-wide  improvement  plans,  school  budgets, 
and  other  school-level  plans  developed  in  connection  with  Federal  Chapter  1 .  In  schools  that 
already  have  a  parent-majority  local  school  governance  body  in  place,  these  bodies  should 
perform  these  functions.  In  schools  that  do  not  have  such  a  body  in  place,  a  Parent  Council, 
elected  by  all  parents  in  the  school,  should  play  this  decision-making  role. 

c.  Parent  Resource  Centers.  There  should  be  parent-run  Parent  Resource  Centers  that  provide 
information  and  training  to  parents  and  local  school  councils. 

Analysis:    Democratic  control  of  local  schools  is  essential  for  systemic  school  reform.  Decisions 
about  curriculum,  instruction,  assessment,  personnel,  facilities,    professional  development,  and 
budgets  are  most  effectively  made  at  the  local  level.  Governmental  bodies  tend  to  say  that  schools 
should  have  authority  and  flexibility  to  use  funds  but  then  carve  out  areas  where  mandates  come 
from  top-down  based  on  fears  that  local  school  educators  and  parents  will  not  make  wise 
decisions. 

Comments:   The  Administration's  bill  strengthens  present  parent  involvement  by  providing  that  if  a 
school  has  a  process  in  place  for  involving  parents  in  planning  Chapter  1  programs,  and  that 
process  includes  adequate  parent  representation,  then  that  process  should  be  used.  This 
recommendation  should  be  strengthened  by  stating  that  the  process  that  is  used  should  give 
parents  clear  decision-making  authority,  rather  than  advisory  input,  reflecting  our  position  statement 
above. 

A  significant  investment  in  professional  development  is  essential  if  systemic 
reform  that  improves  education  for  all  children  is  to  be  developed  and  sustained. 

a.  Site-based.  We  support  professional  development  that  is  planned  and  implemented  at  the  local 
school  site  and  is  integral  to  the  overall  school  improvement  plan. 

b.  Local  Decisions.  In  schools  with  local  school  decision-making  bodies,  the  school  improvement 
plan,  including  the  plan  and  budget  for  professional  development,  is  determined  and  approved  by 
the  local  school  council. 

c.  Increased  Funding.  We  support  increased  funding  for  Federal  Chapter  1  so  that  educational 
programs  for  young  people  and  professional  development  for  teachers  are  fully  funded. 

d.  Setasides.  We  support  insuring  professional  development  as  an  integral  and  ongoing  activity 
at  every  school  by  requiring  that  a  percentage  of  Chapter  1  funds  be  set  aside  for  professional 
development: 
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■  Directly  tied  to  the  curriculum  and  instruction  plan  at  the  school. 

■  Concentrated  on  the  teaching  staff  (75%  of  the  setaside),  but  also  available  to  other  adults, 
including  parents  and  communitv  members  in  decision-malcing  roles,  whose  work  at  the  school 
directly  affects  the  education  of  children. 

Principle  7:  Standards 

All  children  can  meet  high  standards  and  expectations  for  academic  achievement,  work,  and 
participation  In  community  life. 

a.  State  Standards.  We  support  the  state's  role  in  setting  broad  standards  which  will  create  high 
expectations  for  all  children. 

b.  Development  of  Standards.  Local  school  educators  and  parents  should  have  a  formal  role  in 
defining  state  standards  to  ensure  that  the  standards  reflect  diverse  cultural  and  demographic 
backgrounds. 

c.  Broad  Standards.  In  addition  to  student  achievement,  standards  should  be  set  for  other 
national  education  goals  relevant  to  Federal  Chapter  1,  including  "School  Completion"  and  "Safe, 
Disciplined,  and  Drug-Free  Schools." 

d.  Local  School  Standards.  We  support  the  role  of  the  local  school  in  setting  specific  standards 
for  content  and  performance.  In  addition,  we  believe  that  standards  should  be  set  not  only  for 
students,  but  also  for  the  schools  that  educate  them  and  the  school  districts  and  states  that 
support  and  aid  this  educational  process. 

Analysis:  Freeing  children  in  low-income  communities  from  lowered  expectations  and  watered- 
down  curricula  is  an  action  long  overdue. 

The  question  becomes  what  these  standards  for  all  children  should  include.  The  process  for 
developing  state  standards  must  include  input  from  people  with  diverse  demographic  and  cultural 
backgrounds.  Further,  state  standards  should  not  be  limited  to  the  academic  learning  of  students. 
They  should  address  other  relevant  national  goals,  as  indicated  above. 

Principle  8:  Assessment  and  Accountability 

The  primary  purpose  of  assessment  should  be  to  aid  schools  in  initiating  an  improvement  process 
that  enables  students  to  reach  high  levels  of  achievement  and  other  key  educational  outcomes. 
Assessment  should  be  based  on  the  following  principles: 

a.  Adequate  resources.  State  assessment  of  school  resources  should  determine  whether 
sufficient  resources  are  available  to  each  school  to  enable  the  school  to  provide  a  quality 
educational  program. 

b.  Schoolwide  Improvement.  State  and  school  district  assessments  of  the  school-level  school 
improvement  process  should  determine  whether  schools  are  engaging  in  a  systemic  effort  to 
improve  so  that  all  students  reach  desired  outcomes. 

c.  Range  of  Indicators.  Student  assessments  should  draw  on  a  range  of  assessment  indicators  of 
students'  success  in  meeting  challenging  outcome  standards,  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  gauging 
student  performance  in  carrying  out  authentic  tasks. 

d.  Disaggregated  Data.  Student  assessment  results  should  be  Disaggregated  by  such  categories 
as  race,  ethnicity,  language  proficiency,  gender,  economic  status,  and  disability  to  insure  that 
the  Improvement  pro(;ess  is  benefitting  all  students. 

e.  Reduce  Testing  Burden.  Methods  should  be  used  to  minimize  the  testing  burden  on  students, 
incluoing  the  use  of  sampling,  testing  at  particular  grade  levels,  and  the  elimination  of  duplicative 
testing  programs. 

f.  Range  of  Assessments.  Student  assessments  should  measure  not  only  academic  achievement, 
but  also  other  student  outcomes  related  to  national  educational  goals,  Including  the  School 
Completion  Goal  and  the  Safe,  Disciplined,  and  Drug-Free  Schools  Goal. 

g.  Tools  to  Improve  Teaching/Learning.  One  important  component  of  an  adequate  student 
assessment  program  should  be  the  development  of  assessment  tools  at  the  school  and 
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classroom  level  for  use  rn  improving  the  process  of  teaching  and  learning. 

Analysis:    While  we  support  the  movement  away  from  paper-and-pencil  tests  focusing  on  low-level 
skills,  we  are  concerned  that  much  of  the  Commission's  and  the  Administration's  proposals  for 
improving  Federal  Chapter  1  rest  on  the  use  of  an  assessment  tool  which  has  not  been  developed. 
Adequate  performance-based  assessment  tools  have  not  yet  been  fully  evaluated  to  determine 
whether  they  will  provide  meaningful  assessment  of  student  and  school  development. 

Principle  9:    Enforcement  -  Rewards  and  Sanctions 

States,  local  districts,  and  schools  should  be  held  accountable  for  whether  adequate  resources  are 
being  provided  to  schools,  whether  schools  are  implementing  systematic  processes  of  school 
improvement,  and  for  whether  children  mal<e  progress  toward  state  standards. 

a.  Defining  'Adequate  Student  Progress."  States  and  local  schools  should  have  the  discretion  to 
define  "adequate  progress."  This  definition  should  include  measures  of  other  school-based 
outcomes  in  addition  to  academic  progress.  Funher,  schools  should  be  held  accountable  for 
demonstrating  improvement  against  their  own  past  performance. 

b.  Time  to  Improve.  Before  a  school  is  identified  for  school  improvement  or  corrective  actions  are 
taken  against  it,  a  school  mi^st  have  enough  time  to  show  progress.  Whole  school  reform  does 
not  happen  overnight.  Thus,  contrary  to  the  Administration's  bill,  schools  should  be  provided  at 
least  five  years  to  show  ma)or  improvement  in  student  outcomes,  provided  the  school  is 
implementing  systematic  efforts  to  improve  its  practices.  However,  intervention  in  schools  that 
are  not  making  such  efforts  should  occur  after  two  years. 

c.  Progressive  Sanctions  That  Don't  Punish  Children.  If  a  school  is  failing  to  carry  out  a 
systematic  improvement  effort  or  to  make  adequate  student  progress,  sanctions  should  not 
punish  children  by  withholding  funds.  As  proposed  by  in  the  Administration's  bill,  sanctions 
snould  include  penalties  against  responsible  adults  and  students  attending  "failing"  schools 
should  have  the  right  to  transfer  to  a  successful  public  school.  In  order  for  sanctions  to  be 
applied  fairly  and  equitably,  states  must  insure  schools  have  adequate  resources. 

d.  Private  Right  of  Action.  Parents,  and  other  interested  citizens,  must  have  the  power  to  ensure 
that  the  rights  of  all  children  covered  by  the  law  are  enforced  through  administrative  proceaures 
and  the  courts. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  STATE  CHAPTER  1  FUNDS 

Buageted  FY93,  August  25 
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School  Expenditures  of  State  Chapter  1  Funds 


'  Elementary  Schools 


Programs 

Classroom  Enrichment  (math,  science,  art,  music,  computer) 

Reduced  Class  Size  (Gr  1-6) 

School  Operations  (school  office  and  administration) 

Reading 

Guidance  and  Health  Services 

Early  Childhood  Education 

Professional  Development/Curriculum  Development 

Security  Services 

Attendance 

Total  Elementary  School  Expenditures 


1993 

1993 

Positions 

Allocations 

1.251 

$69,198,760 

926 

$30,419,094 

723 

$24,669,045 

431 

$20,309,829 

200 

$8,993,509 

227 

57.305.668 

25 

$4,739,035 

163 

$3,943,687 

98 

$3,737,684 

4.043 

5173,316,311 

High  Schools 


Classroom  Enrichment  (computer,  math,  learning  cnts.) 

Attendance 

School  Operations  (school  office  and  administration) 

Security  Services 

Reduced  Class  Size  (H.S.) 

Guidance 

Professional  Development/Curriculum  Development 

Total  High  School  Expenditures 

Discretionary  Punds* 

Total  State  Chapter  1  Expenditures 


275.9 

512.956,928 

229.3 

$7,068,053 

103.8 

S4. 000.965 

154.8 

$3,543,051 

100.0 

$2,720,230 

52.1 

52.189,475 

18.4 

51.974.148 

934 

534,452.850 

2 

$16,000,691 

4,979     $223,769,852 


'Schools  were  allocated  these  funds  without  sufficient  time  to  budget  them. 


Senator  SiMON.  Our  hearing  stands  adjourned.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:46  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 


MAKING  THE  TRANSITION  TO  SCHOOL: 
EARLY  CHILDHOOD  PROGRAMS  AND  PA- 
RENTAL INVOLVEMENT 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  21,  1994 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities, 
OF  THE  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:05  a.m.,  in  room 
SD-430,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Christopher  J. 
Dodd,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Dodd,  Simon,  and  Wellstone. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Dodd 

Senator  Dodd  [presiding].  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

Let  me  thank  everyone  nere  this  morning  for  attending,  and  let 
me  share  with  you  a  few  opening  comments  and  then  we  will  invite 
our  first  panel  to  join  us. 

I  would  like  to  welcome  everyone  to  this  hearing  on  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Our  dis- 
cussion today  is  fundamentally  about  our  children  and  their  future. 
It  is  timely  because  it  comes  on  the  heels  of  some  of  the  most  dev- 
astating news  about  our  Nation's  children. 

Last  week,  two  different  reports  painted  a  frirfitening  portrait  of 
young  America.  Both  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the  Carne- 
gie Foundation  described  in  painful  detail  the  rise  in  child  poverty, 
the  disintegration  of  the  family,  and  the  impact  of  these  trends  on 
young  lives. 

The  Greneral  Accounting  Office's  report  showed  that  the  number 
of  poor  children  under  6  years  of  age  grew  by  more  than  25  percent 
during  the  1980's,  which  was  supposedly  a  decade  of  prosperity. 

In  urban  areas,  including  Hartford,  CT,  the  capitol  city  of  my 
State,  the  child  poverty  rate  approaches  50  percent.  The  Carnegie 
Foundation  painted  an  equally  bleak  picture.  It  found  that  one  in 
four  young  children  in  America  is  growing  up  poor. 

While  there  are  certainly  no  easy  solutions  to  this  problem,  I  do 
believe  that  our  schools  will  have  to  play  a  central  role  in  solving 
it.  Today,  we  will  discuss  two  critical  components  to  such  efforts: 
transition  of  children  and  families  fi-om  preschool  to  school,  and  pa- 
rental involvement.  I  might  add  I  have  mentioned  them  in  that 
order,  but  if  I  had  to  prioritize  them  in  terms  of  importance,  I 
would  put  parental  involvement  first. 
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We  have  heard  a  great  deal  recently  about  the  crisis  in  our 
schools,  and  the  crisis  is  quite  real.  What  we  hear  less  about,  how- 
ever, are  the  success  stories  being  played  out  in  schools  all  across 
this  country.  This  morning,  we  will  hear  about  one  of  those  schools, 
the  Beall  School,  in  Rockville,  MD. 

The  Beall  School  has  received  funding  through  the  Head  Start 
Transition  Program  and  has  used  those  resources  to  bring  some  of 
the  most  successful  aspects  of  Head  Start  into  the  primary  grades. 
Beall  and  other  schools  like  it  have  succeeded  because  they  have 
recognized  that  American  society  has  changed  and  that  American 
schools  must  change  as  well. 

These  schools  have  embraced  what  I  see  as  the  future  of  Amer- 
ican education — a  place  at  the  center  of  the  community.  They  go 
beyond  the  school's  traditional  role  and  provide  an  array  of  social 
services  to  nurture  the  whole  child  and  the  whole  family.  They  seek 
to  break  down  walls  that  separate  children  and  parents  and  teach- 
ers into  separate  categories.  They  seek  to  draw  parents,  who  may 
never  have  completed  their  own  education,  back  into  schools  and 
back  into  society  and,  most  importantly,  into  awareness  of  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  their  children. 

These  programs  are  in  keeping  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Carnegie  Report,  which  strongly  endorsed  the  expansion  of  com- 
prehensive, seamless  services  for  children  and  at-risk  families. 
Such  services  are  sorely  lacking  today  in  most  places  in  this  coun- 
try. The  Head  Start  Advisory  Committee  in  its  recent  report  on 
Head  Start  quality  and  expansion  stated,  and  I  quote  them,  that 
"In  many  communities  and  States,  Head  Start,  public  schools,  and 
other  early  childhood  programs  and  providers  responsible  for  ad- 
dressing the  needs  of  young  children  and  families  operate  in  isola- 
tion from  one  another,  without  adequate  resources,  planning,  and 
coordination." 

The  initiative  I  will  introduce  shortly  would  seek  to  tear  down 
the  walls  separating  these  programs  and  would,  hopefully,  at  the 
same  time  encourage  more  parental  involvement.  I  am  a  strong 
backer  of  the  notion  of  "parents  as  first  teachers."  I  think  we  need 
to  emphasize  that  point:  parents  as  first  teachers.  The  more  paren- 
tal involvement  we  can  achieve,  the  better  off  everyone  is  going  to 
be.  So  we  are  going  to  encourage  very  strongly  parental  involve- 
ment in  young  children's  education. 

Selected  schools,  with  the  help  of  a  family  service  coordinator, 
would  be  able  to  guide  families  in  need  toward  comprehensive  so- 
cial services  as  well. 

The  bill  would  also  require  participating  schools  to  develop  plans 
for  communication  with  early  childhood  programs  in  their  area.  Ev- 
eryone, whether  they  work,  teach  preschool  or  elementary  school, 
would  be  encouraged  to  work  in  concert  for  the  good  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  make  it  easier  for  parents  to  become  in- 
volved in  their  children's  education.  It  would  encourage  parent- 
school  compacts;  communication  among  parents,  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators; and  literacy  training  for  parents  who  need  it.  A  high 
level  of  parental  involvement  is  one  of  the  best  indicators  of  wheth- 
er a  child  will  receive  a  quality  education.  My  bill  would  seek  to 
allow  more  children  that  wonderful,  wonderful  opportunity. 
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We  are  going  to  hear  today  about  several  programs  where  ideas 
such  as  these  have  been  put  into  practice  already.  I  think  we  have 
a  tendency  in  Washington  to  think  we  have  come  up  with  these 
ideas  all  on  our  own  here.  The  best  ideas  that  I  have  ever  incor- 
porated in  any  bill  have  been  ideas  that  someone  started  some- 
place, and,  I'm  proud  to  say,  in  many  cases  in  my  own  State. 

What  happens  is  that  too  often,  those  ideas  do  not  reach  many 
people.  Here  in  Washington,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  reach  a  lot 
more  people.  So  you  are  going  to  hear  about  some  terrific  ideas 
that  have  been  put  into  practice,  with  stunning  results,  I  might 
add. 

We  are  also  going  to  hear  about  how  parents  are  already  making 
a  difference  in  schools  across  our  Nation  and  how  we  can  work 
through  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  to  encourage 
more  of  the  same. 

I  certainly  look  forward  to  hearing  our  witnesses  discuss  these 
programs  this  morning,  and  I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  them  for 
taking  time  out  of  very  busy  schedules  to  be  with  us. 

I  would  also  like  to  extend  a  very  special  welcome  to  Barbara 
Toman,  the  president  of  the  Connecticut  PTA.  It  is  an  honor  to 
have  you  with  us  this  morning.  You  know  what  I  am  talking  about 
when  I  speak  with  pride  about  our  State  and  some  of  the  innova- 
tive programs  there. 

Let  me  invite  our  first  panel  of  witnesses  to  join  us.  The  first 
panel  will  focus  on  the  Head  Start  Transition  Program,  which 
serves  as  a  model  of  good  practice  and  the  model  for  my  legislation. 

Mimi  Doores  is  principal  of  the  Beall  Elementary  School,  which 
has  a  Head  Start  Transition  progpram,  and  is  a  part  of  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Public  School  System.  Montgomery  County  is  one 
of  32  Head  Start  public  school  early  childhood  demonstration 
project  sites. 

Ms.  Doores  has  been  in  the  public  school  system  for  28  years — 
you  do  not  look  it — I  am  a  good  politician,  aren't  I? — and  you  have 
been  at  Beall  for  7  years.  Ms.  Doores,  I  understand  you  have  a 
wonderful  school,  and  you  have  built  a  very  successful  project,  and 
we  cannot  tell  you  how  thrilled  we  are  to  have  you  here  this  morn- 
ing to  share  with  us  how  this  is  working  and  any  ideas  you  might 
have  for  our  legislation. 

David  Wilkins,  the  second  panel  member,  is  accompanied  today 
by  his  daughter.  Diamond,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting.  I 
asked  her  if  she  knew  how  beautiful  she  looked  this  morning,  and 
she  said  yes,  she  did;  there  is  a  woman  who  knows  herself.  They 
bring  us  this  morning  the  most  valuable  kind  of  testimony,  and 
that  is  their  personal  experiences  in  the  Beall  Transition  Program. 
David,  I  look  forward  to  hearing  your  testimony  this  morning  and 
am  pleased  that  you  have  brought  your  daughter  with  you. 

And  Diamond,  we  are  pleased  that  you  are  here  with  us  this 
morning. 

The  last  witness  on  this  panel,  Tom  Schultz,  is  the  director  of 
Early  Childhood  Services  at  the  National  Association  of  State 
Boards  of  Education.  He  recently  served  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  continuity  with  schools,  on  the  Head  Start  Advisory 
Committee,  and  we  thank  him  for  his  efforts  in  that  capacity.  Mr. 
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Schultz  brings  a  great  depth  of  knowledge  to  this  hearing,  and  I 
look  forward  to  listening  to  your  remarks  as  well. 

So  we  thank  all  of  you  for  joining  us  here  this  morning.  I  have 
turned  the  clock  on  up  here  only  as  a  g^ide.  I  will  let  it  run  for 
about  5  or  6  minutes,  and  please,  use  it  as  sort  of  an  indication  to 
try  to  wrap  up;  otherwise,  we  do  not  get  to  the  questions  as  quick- 
ly. And  of  course,  all  of  your  testimony  as  well  as  any  supporting 
data  or  information  you  think  will  be  worthwhile  for  us  to  have, 
we  will  make  a  part  of  the  record  as  well. 
Before  we  begin  I  have  a  statement  from  Senator  Hatch 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Hatch  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Hatch 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  committee  has  singled  out  early 
childhood  education  and  parental  involvement  for  examination  dur- 
ing our  series  of  hearings  on  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act. 

The  recent  findings  of  the  Carnegie  report  underscore  what  I  be- 
lieve we  have  known  instinctively  all  along — that  young  children 
are  impressionable  and  that  their  environment  makes  a  significant 
difference  in  their  learning.  Children  learn  best  in  a  supportive  en- 
vironment, which  includes  early  childhood  education  progp^ams  and 
parents  involved  in  their  children's  education. 

Many  communities  and  schools  across  the  nation  have  redis- 
covered the  tremendous  resources  and  support  parents  are  able  to 
provide  to  schools.  More  importantly,  the  time  taken  on  the  part 
of  parents  to  demonstrate  to  their  children  that  they  are  interested 
in  what  their  children  are  learning  and  how  their  children  are 
faring  in  their  studies  is  well  invested,  yielding  great  returns.  Chil- 
dren often  respond  by  applying  themsetves  even  more,  taking  pride 
in  their  accomplishments,  and  sharing  their  new  skills  with  other 
children. 

The  effort  by  schools  to  make  parents  feel  welcome  and  valuable 
in  the  education  of  their  children  is  a  tremendous  tool.  Parental 
support  for  schools  can  inspire  children,  assist  in  creating  a  dis- 
ciplined atmosphere  for  learning,  and  help  in  our  fight  to  make  our 
neighborhoods  safe  again.  If  we  are  to  rid  our  communities  of  the 
scourge  of  crime  and  drugs  that  rob  our  children  of  dreams,  ambi- 
tion, and  success,  we  must  bring  all  our  resources  to  the  table,  and 
we  must  encourage  a  greater  partnership  with  parents. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  schools  testif/ing  before  us  today  for 
their  success  and  innovative  efforts  to  evoke  greater  support  from 
and  participation  by  parents.  Many  of  the  schools  in  Utah  have  ex- 
perienced similar  success.  Lincoln  Elementary  School  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  for  example,  has  made  herculean  strides  in  developing  before- 
and  afler-school  programs  to  extend  the  learning  opportunities  of 
their  students  and  to  provide  them  with  a  safe  place  where  they 
can  explore.  They  have  had  to  rely  on  the  volunteer  efforts  of  par- 
ents, the  community,  and  local  business  leaders.  The  vision  and 
leadership  of  Lincoln  Elementary  School's  Principal  Sherianne 
Cotterell  has  provided  many  at-risk  youth  with  hope  and  some 
basic  tools  to  make  their  dreams  come  true. 

But,  the  success  of  any  individual  student  begins  at  home.  Par- 
ents who  spend  time  with  their  young  children  apart  from  orga- 
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nized  educational  settings,  who  show  love  and  concern  for  their 
children,  are  indispensable  to  the  learning  process.  We  in  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Grovemment  can  try  to  plug  the  gaps,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  that  kind  of  parental  in- 
volvement. 

I  thank  the  witnesses  for  their  testimony,  and  the  Chairman  and 
Ranking  Member  for  their  leadership  in  this  important  area. 

Senator  DoDD.  Ms.  Doores,  we  will  begin  with  you,  please. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MIMI  DOORES,  PRINCIPAL,  BEALL  ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL,  ROCKVILLE,  MD;  DAVID  WILKINS,  PARENT, 
ROCKVILLE,  MD,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DAUGHTER,  DIAMOND; 
AND  TOM  SCHULTZ,  DIRECTOR  OF  EARLY  CHILDHOOD 
SERVICES,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  BOARDS  OF 
EDUCATION,  ALEXANDRIA,  VA 

Ms.  Doores.  Thank  you  very  much  for  inviting  me  to  meet  with 
you  this  morning.  As  you  said,  my  name  is  Mimi  Doores,  and  I  am 
principal  at  Beall  Elementary  School,  located  in  Rockville,  MD. 

Beall  draws  from  an  extremely  diverse  population  in  terms  of  so- 
cioeconomic level  and  racial,  ethnic,  and  cultural  backgrounds.  We 
serve  702  students  from  Head  Start  through  grade  5. 

Three  years  ago,  I  was  approached  by  the  director  of  Head  Start, 
who  asked  if  we  would  be  interested  in  being  part  of  a  Federal 
grant  which  would  extend  Head  Start-like  services  to  Head  Start 
children  as  they  moved  up  a  grade.  We  jumped  at  the  chance.  For 
too  long,  I  had  seen  parents  and  students  receive  Head  Start  serv- 
ices which  stopped  after  their  Head  Start  year,  just  as  parents 
were  beginning  to  trust  us. 

Parent  energies  turned  to  finding  new  contacts  and  new  sup- 
ports. Their  involvement  in  school  dropped  off  dramatically.  To 
hear  that  we  could  now  continue  these  services  to  families  as  their 
children  moved  to  a  new  grade  level  was  great. 

Three  years  later,  I  am  amazed  at  what  parents  and  staff  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  with  the  support  of  the  Head  Start  Transi- 
tion Project  and  funding. 

We  began  with  the  training  of  Head  Start  and  kindergarten  staff 
on  the  components  of  the  Head  Start  program  and  what  worked  in 
the  program.  We  pgiid  particular  attention  to  keeping  parent  in- 
volvement high.  We  discussed  parent  needs  and  what  would  cause 
a  parent  to  withdraw  from  active  involvement.  And  with  that  in 
mind,  we  have  done  the  following. 

We  worked  with  the  Transportation  Department  to  ensure  that 
parents  could  ride  the  school  bus,  that  buses  would  never  be  filled 
to  capacitv,  and  that  younger  siblings  could  also  ride  the  bus.  Thus, 
parents  always  had  access  to  school. 

We  planned  child  care  with  developmentally  appropriate  activi- 
ties for  children  ages  2  months  to  earlv  teens  during  every  parent 
meeting,  governing  board  meeting,  while  parents  volunteered  in 
the  classroom,  and  at  family  nights  out. 

We  talked  about  a  welcoming  environment,  home  visits,  notes 
and  newsletters  home,  and  how  to  access  help  for  a  parent  in  need. 

We  talked  to  parents  about  what  they  wanted  and  needed  not 
only  for  the  child,  but  for  their  whole  family. 
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Now  we  hold  monthly  parent  meetings  in  the  daytime,  while  chil- 
dren are  in  class.  I  have  included  a  list  of  topics  which  I  will  be 
happy  to  respond  to,  but  the  list  is  rather  long.  We  also  hold 
monthly  evening  meetings,  one  of  which  was  last  night.  That  in- 
cludes dinner  for  the  whole  family,  group  discussions  for  parents, 
and  activities  for  children.  A  facilitator  solicits  parents'  concerns 
and  problems  and  helps  parents  work  through  them.  Topics  have 
included,  for  example,  last  night  was  self-esteem  for  parents. 

We  also  added  a  family  night  out  for  Spanish-speaking  families 
to  address  concerns  that  they  had. 

We  send  home  monthly  activity  sheets  in  both  English  and  Span- 
ish, which  help  parents  understand  what  their  children  are  learn- 
ing and  to  empower  them  to  teach  their  own  children.  Parents  are 
offered  training,  and  the  children  take  home  a  PIBS  box,  filled  with 
all  kind  of  goodies. 

Senator  Dodd.  What  did  you  call  it? 

Ms.  DooRES.  "PIBS,"  or  Parent  Involvement  in  Basic  Skills.  It  is 
a  box  filled  with  paper,  crayons,  pencils,  paste,  glue,  scissors,  what- 
ever might  be  needed  to  do  an  activity  at  home. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  would  like  one  of  those  in  my  office.  [Laughter.] 

Ms.  DooRES.  We  will  see  that  you  get  one. 

We  encourage  our  parents  to  become  members  of  the  transition 
governing  board,  which  sets  the  policies  for  how  we  operate.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  18  of  our  parents  serve  on  this  governing  board. 
And  the  board  is  made  up  not  only  of  parents,  but  of  school  staff, 
both  local  school  staff  and  central  office  school  staff,  health  service, 
community  service,  and  community  representatives.  We  meet 
monthly. 

We  provide  each  transition  child  five  books  a  year  to  support  and 
encourage  family  reading.  These  books  contain  tips  for  parents  on 
how  to  make  reading  an  integral  part  of  the  family  day,  and  activi- 
ties for  parents  and  children  to  do  with  the  books. 

I  have  brought  a  sample  of  three  of  the  books — in  fact,  this  one, 
we  just  gave  out,  "Eating  Fractions."  Another  one  is,  "More  Spa- 
ghetti, I  say,"  and  it  has  a  little  nameplate  for  the  child's  name. 
And  on  the  inside,  all  the  books  have  a  "parent  tip  sheet."  And  I 
have  brought  sample  of  "Corduroy,"  but  this  version  is  in  Spanish, 
so  this  would  go  home  for  parents  whose  first  language  is  Spanish 
and  whose  children's  first  lang^uage  is  Spanish. 

Senator  Dodd.  And  there  are  instructions  in  that  one  as  well, 
but  they  are  in  Spanish? 

Ms.  DooRES.  Everything  would  be  done  in  Spanish  for  them,  yes. 

We  mandated  that  parents  are  invited  on  all  field  trips  and  are 
invited  to  all  cultural  arts  events.  These  programs  are  funded  joint- 
ly from  Chapter  1,  the  PTA,  and  transition  money. 

We  developed  an  articulation  format  where  the  sending  teacher, 
receiving  teacher,  and  parents  meet  to  discuss  plans  for  the  child 
as  the  child  moves  into  a  new  grade.  The  parents  and  the  teachers 
share  ideas  and  strateg^ies  to  help  the  child  succeed  in  school.  The 
parent  view  has  an  equal  weight  with  the  teacher  view. 

Our  transition  nurse  screens  students,  sets  up  referrals  and  fol- 
lows up  on  identified  problems.  She  provides  health  instruction  in 
the  classroom  and  at  parent  meetings.  She  gives  children  dental 
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and  personal  hygiene  items  to  use  at  home.  Now  we  are  recruiting 
dentists  who  will  provide  dental  care  to  our  families. 

Our  nurse  works  very  closely  with  the  family  services  coordina- 
tor, the  teacher,  and  the  parent  to  coordinate  the  well-care  program 
for  each  child.  The  dental  clinic  in  Rockville,  mentors  from  Mont- 
gomery County  Government,  Lions  Club,  Pearl  Vision,  City  of 
Rockville,  and  Greneral  Electric  have  supported  our  families  who 
have  dental,  vision,  food,  or  clothing  needs. 

We  work  closely  with  the  department  of  social  services  to  help 
parents  develop  and  plan  short  and  long-term  goals.  We  refer  fami- 
lies to  single  point  of  entry  and  then  take  them  to  meetings  and 
appointments.  We  stay  with  them  and  give  them  emotional  support 
as  they  work  through  their  problems. 

We  continue  to  hold  monthly  training  meetings  for  all  school 
staff  involved  in  the  transition. 

Beginning  with  the  parents'  first  contact  with  the  school,  we 
strive  to  build  a  personal  relationship  which  leads  to  trust,  which 
leads  to  parent  involvement  in  their  children's  success  at  school. 
Then,  we  truly  become  partners  in  the  education  of  their  child. 

All  that  we  do  helps  to  remove  any  obstacles  to  that  true  part- 
nership. The  Head  Start  Transition  Project  has  provided  us  the 
means,  the  personnel,  and  the  training  to  develop  this  home-school- 
community  bond. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  DODD,  Thank  you  very  much,  and  I  should  have  noted 
at  the  outset  that  several  people  on  my  staff  spent  a  morning  at 
the  Beall  School,  and  they  wanted  to  make  sure  that  I  publiclv 
thank  you  and  Mr,  Wilkins  for  the  warm  hospitality  with  which 
you  received  them;  they  really  enjoyed  it  immensely.  So  thank  you 
for  that,  and  thank  you  for  your  testimony.  I  will  have  some  ques- 
tions for  you  in  a  moment. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Doores  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  DoDD.  David,  thank  you  for  coming. 

Mr.  Wilkins.  Good  morning.  My  name  is  David  Cardell  Wilkins, 
Sr.  I  currently  live  in  Rockville,  MD  with  my  wife,  Diane,  and  our 
two  children.  Diamond,  age  6,  and  David,  Jr.,  age  3. 

My  daughter  Diamond  began  Head  Start  at  Takoma  Park  Ele- 
mentary School  in  Takoma  Park,  MD  in  September  of  1991.  My 
family  moved  to  Rockville  in  November  of  1991,  so  Diamond  com- 
pleted her  Head  Start  education  at  Beall  Elementary  School. 

The  teachers  and  staff  at  Takoma  Park  were  supportive  and  very 
friendly,  so  we  hoped  that  this  would  continue  at  Beall,  but  did  not 
know  what  to  expect.  My  wife  found  the  staff  at  the  Head  Start  of- 
fice efficient  and  very  friendlv.  The  staff  informed  her  step-by-step 
as  to  her  responsibilities  and  theirs  to  enter  diamond  into  school. 

In  no  time,  a  home  visit  was  scheduled,  and  Diamond's  new 
teacher  and  teaching  assistant  were  knocking  at  the  door.  The 
home  visit  allowed  the  teacher  to  see  Diamond  in  the  t3T)e  of  envi- 
ronment she  lived  in,  to  get  a  feel  for  my  wife  and  me  as  parents, 
and  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  test  Diamond  in  the  com- 
fortable environment  of  her  home. 

Diamond  was  excited  and  felt  at  ease  with  her  teachers,  so  she 
looked  forward  to  going  to  her  new  school.  We  learned  about  parent 
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classroom  participation,  field  trips,  workshops  and  more.  During 
the  school  year  and  on  many  occasions,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
volunteer  in  Diamond's  classroom.  Her  teacher  and  I  became  very 
good  friends  and  still  are. 

I  enjoyed  helping  to  teach  and  interact  with  other  children  and 
Diamond.  This  made  me  feel  important  and  needed  as  a  parent.  I 
was  a  very  important  part  of  the  classroom  because  not  many  chil- 
dren had  fathers  in  the  home,  and  they  looked  forward  to  interact- 
ing with  a  "classroom  dad." 

The  parents  attended  nutrition,  health,  parenting,  financial,  and 
educational  workshops  as  well  as  field  trips,  together.  The  parents 
and  children  were  from  all  different  nationalities  and  backgrounds. 
We  could  barely  understand  each  other's  English  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year,  but  quickly  shared  knowledge,  skills,  social  ac- 
tivities, and  cnildren. 

Near  the  end  of  the  year,  we  were  all  speaking  each  other's  lan- 
guage and  were  like  one,  big,  happy,  international  family.  We  all 
still  care  very  deeply  for  each  other  and  each  other's  children.  We 
always  chat,  smile,  and  talk  about  those  days  and  our  children 
when  we  pass  in  the  grocery  store,  parks,  etc. 

We  ended  the  year  with  a  big  picnic.  It  was  a  happy,  yet  sad, 
occasion.  My  wife  and  I  received  recognition  certificates  for  our  vol- 
unteer efforts.  We  never  expected  recognition  because  Head  Start 
has  gfiven  so  much  to  our  family  already. 

During  the  transition  time,  we  lost  old  friends  and  gained  new 
ones.  The  classrooms  were  bigger  and  had  more  children.  It  was 
easy  to  get  lost.  Beall  Elementary  gave  to  us  educational  assistance 
for  Diamond  through  Chapter  1  services.  Head  Start  Transition 
gave  us  a  family  services  coordinator. 

A  family  service  coordinator  is  to  provide  support  services  to  the 
Head  Start  families,  but  this  is  an  understatement.  The  family 
service  coordinator  is  a  mother  you  never  had,  a  link  to  your  family 
that  you  need  to  have.  She  is  the  missing  piece  that  brings  love 
back  into  your  family  and  gives  you  a  purpose  in  life.  She  is  able 
to  relate  to  you  on  all  levels,  regardless  of  whether  you  are  black 
and  she  is  white,  or  you  are  Hispanic  and  she  is  black,  or  whether 
you  are  Jewish  and  she  is  Catholic,  whether  you  are  on  public  as- 
sistance or  are  employed  and  making  $30,000  a  year. 

Through  Head  Start  Transition  funding,  the  coordinator  supports 
you  with  love,  clothing,  shoes  for  your  children,  a  ride  to  medical 
appointments,  social  services,  work,  to  court,  the  unemployment  of- 
fice. They  do  not  just  take  you  there  and  drop  you  off.  They  are 
there,  beside  you,  if  you  need  support.  Most  of  the  time,  they  Know 
when  you  need  support  without  even  asking. 

The  coordinator  helped  my  wife  and  me  work  through  marital 
difficulties,  helping  to  make  our  bond  and  our  family  much  strong- 
er. I  could  go  on  forever.  The  coordinator's  strength  and  determina- 
tion rub  off  on  you,  and  you  begin  to  do  things  without  even  realiz- 
ing it.  Sometimes  you  feel  like  you  need  to  pay  her  out  of  your  own 
pocket,  or  figure  out  a  way  to  give  something  back.  But  you  know 
if  you  keep  on  moving  on,  and  can  1  day  stand  on  your  own  two 
feet  without  her  help,  she  will  feel  that  her  job  has  been  well  done 
and  that  she  has  received  her  pay. 
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My  family  coordinator  has  been  and  will  always  be  very  special 
to  us.  She  always  goes  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  and  we  love  her 
dearly.  I  must  mention  her  name.  Her  name  is  Gaye  Monaghan, 
and  I  want  the  record  to  reflect  that. 

We  have  monthly  family  night  out,  where  our  coordinator  or 
other  staff  provide  transportation  for  the  family  to  school,  provide 
dinner,  babysitting,  and  the  parents  have  our  own  support  rap  ses- 
sion. The  children  get  to  play  together,  and  the  parents  get  to  meet 
one  another  and  socialize  and  share  the  joys  and  challenges  of 
parenting. 

I  like  to  come  early  to  the  family  night  out  often,  to  help  set  up 
for  the  families  coming,  serve  food,  or  stay  late  to  help  clean  up. 
In  our  rap  sessions,  the  parents  would  get  into  a  circle  and  would 
talk  about  the  concerns  we  have  about  our  children.  I  really  en- 
joyed this  because  it  has  helped  me  and  my  wife  to  see  that  other 
parents  share  some  of  the  same  concerns  that  we  have.  We  also  get 
to  share  and  receive  suggestions  from  staff  and  other  parents. 

As  the  year  progressed,  more  parents  opened  up  and  were  not 
afraid  to  talk  about  their  true  feelings.  This  made  the  group  very 
special.  At  the  end  of  the  kindergarlO  year,  we  had  a  family  day 
picnic  and  mini  camp  workshop  session,  where  we  all  had  fun  and 
learned  a  great  deal. 

Even  today,  the  entire  transition  staff  and  Beall  Elementary 
School  staff  open-heartedly  support  our  family.  It  is  because  of  this 
school-home-community  relationship  that  we  live  in  harmony,  edu- 
cational, and  cultural  peace. 

Diamond  has  a  great  attitude  about  school,  her  teachers,  and  her 
community.  She  still  has  to  visit  each  teacher  periodically,  to  give 
them  a  Valentine's  Day  card  and  each  a  present  during  staff  appre- 
ciation week.  It  costs  us,  but  it  is  worth  it.  No  one  from  the  outside 
could  tell  that  our  Diamond  was  from  a  low-income  home.  She 
rgmks  educationally  and  socially  with  the  rest  of  her  class. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  when  we  came  into  Head  Start,  nei- 
ther I  nor  my  wife  were  working;  now,  we  are  both  employed  and 
oflFof  pubhc  assistance.  I  thank  Head  Start  Transition. 

Thank  you  for  your  time. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Wilkins  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Dodd.  David,  that  was  excellent  testimony  and  very, 
very  worthwhile,  too,  in  terms  of  detailing  how  all  of  this  links  to- 
gether. And  let  me  commend  you  for  your  efforts  as  well  in  making 
this  work  as  well  as  it  has.  Obviously,  it  takes  parent  involvement, 
and  you  have  put  in  a  tremendous  amount  of  time,  and  that  is  a 
terrific  example  for  others. 

And  I  have  a  sense  that  Diamond  is  probably  very,  very  proud 
of  your  father.  Aren't  you  proud  of  him,  Diamond? 

Ms.  Wilkins.  Yes. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  thought  you  might  be. 

Gaye  Monaghan  is  here  today,  and  Gaye,  we  thank  vou  im- 
mensely. You  are  a  fine  example  of  how  this  all  can  work.  Obvi- 
ously, I  can  write  bills,  and  we  can  pass  appropriations,  and  we  can 
write  all  sorts  of  wonderful  language.  But  if  there  are  not  people 
to  make  it  happen,  it  does  not  happen. 
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The  terrific  news  is  that  you  are  doing  what  you  are  doing.  And 
we  are  very  luckv  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  out  there  like  you 
doing  what  you  do  every  day,  and  too  often  those  stories  do  not  get 
told.  So  I  thank  you  for  your  efforts. 

And  David,  you  are  very  generous  to  speak  as  glowingly  and  as 
lovingly  as  you  did  about  Ms.  Monaghan  and  her  work.  So  thank 
you  for  coming  this  morning,  and  I  will  have  some  questions  for 
you  in  a  minute  or  two. 

Mr.  Schultz,  we  thank  vou  for  being  here.  You  have  had  many 
years  of  work  in  this  field,  and  I  saw  you  watching  intently  as 
David  was  speaking.  It  must  warm  your  heart  to  see  a  lot  of  these 
ideas  that  you  have  talked  about  in  the  abstract  working  so  well. 

Mr.  Schultz.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  I  am  ready  to  move  my 
family  to  Rockville. 

Senator  Dodd.  Yes,  I  think  we  all  are. 

Mr.  Schultz.  Well,  it  is  an  honor  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
speak  with  you  this  morning  on  issues  that  I  have  worked  on  for 
some  time. 

I  work  at  the  National  Association  of  State  Boards  of  Education, 
and  our  members  around  the  country  put  a  lot  of  time  into  two  pri- 
mary difficult  tasks— designing  high-quality  early  childhood  pro- 
grams beginning  at  the  prenatal  period  and  worlang  on  up  to  the 
preschool  years,  and  then  trying  to  organize  school  improvement 
initiatives  that  will  make  the  schools  welcoming  and  engaging 
places  for  youngsters  and  for  children. 

To  perhaps  take  off  on  the  earlier  panel  members,  my  charge  in 
some  ways  is  to  step  back  a  bit  from  this  example  and  ask  how  typ- 
ical is  the  Beall  School  in  its  practices  and  policies,  and  how  can 
we  create  conditions  so  that  more  schools  can  operate  in  the  exem- 
plary way  that  it  does. 

For  the  last  2  years,  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  case  study  re- 
search project  of  exemplary  early  childhood  programs  in  seven  com- 
munities around  the  country,  funded  by  the  Office  of  Education  Re- 
search and  Improvement.  Part  of  our  visits  to  each  of  these  pro- 
grams involves  sitting  with  staff  members  and  directors  and  asking 
them,  "What  is  it  like  when  your  children  come  out  of  your  early 
childhood  center  and  move  into  the  public  schools?"  And  we  also 
ask  that  about  the  experience  for  parents. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  cite  a  couple  of  quotes  that  I  think 
typify  the  pattern  of  response  to  those  questions.  The  first  is  from 
a  Head  Start  teacher  at  the  Child  Development,  Incorporated  agen- 
cy in  Russelville,  AK.  This  is  how  she  views  that  typical  transition. 
She  said,  "We  try  to  stir  up  the  love  of  learning  in  children,  and 
hopefully,  it  transfers.  But  I  have  seen  some  children  who  are 
turned  off  to  learning  in  kindergarten.  In  Head  Start,  we  talk  and 
interact  and  work  with  the  kids  in  activities.  But  in  some  kinder- 
gartens, the  rules  are  still'  sit  in  your  assigned  seat,  keep  quiet, 
and  do  your  work.*" 

I  think  in  too  many  instances,  what  is  happening  in  the  transi- 
tion is  that  children  who  are  turned  on  to  engaging  developmen- 
tally  appropriate  forms  of  learning  in  their  preschool  and  child  care 
centers  are  somewhat  stymied  when  the  come  into  kindergarten 
and  primary  grade  programs  which  have  an  orientation  that  is  less 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  young  children. 
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To  back  up  my  quote,  there  is  some  data  from  a  recent,  careful 
observational  study  that  was  done  by  the  Department  of  Education, 
looking  at  preschool  classrooms  and  kindergarten  classrooms,  and 
they  found  the  following  kinds  of  discontinuities  in  the  practices  in 
those  two  settings.  What  seemed  to  typify  pre-kindergarten  class- 
rooms was  bringing  in  teacher  aides  and  parent  volunteers  so  there 
is  an  average  of  one  adult  to  work  with  each  gn*oup  of  about  nine 
children.  In  the  kindergarten  setting,  unfortunately,  what  they  ob- 
served was  a  ratio  of  16  kids  to  each  teacher,  so  there  was  much 
less  opportunity  for  the  individual  attention  that  we  know  is  impor- 
tant to  young  kids. 

Similarly,  rating  teachers  on  a  scale  of  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  developmentally  appropriate  practice  revealed  much  high- 
er quality  in  the  preschool  setting,  whether  that  be  Head  Start  or 
child  care,  than  was  typical  in  the  kindergarten  classrooms  that 
were  included  in  this  study. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  picture  for  parents.  Here  is  a  quote  from 
the  late  Barbara  Shaw,  who  was  the  executive  director  of  the  Par- 
ent-Child Development  Centers  in  Oakland,  CA,  about  the  parent 
involvement  picture.  She  said,  "Many  of  our  families  move  from 
being  curious  to  attending  meetings,  from  being  involved  in  an  ac- 
tivity to  taking  a  leadership  role,  from  being  an  advocate  in  our 
community  to  going  before  the  State  legislation  to  support  a  bill. 
But  after  they  lave  us,  there  is  oft«n  a  total  drop-off  in  involve- 
ment, because  many  public  schools  are  not  viewed  as  welcoming 
parents  to  engage  in  activities  or  in  policy  decisions  or  in  planning. 
Unless  you  are  sophisticated  enough  to  know  how  policy  is  made 
at  the  school  board  level,  it  is  hard  for  many  parents  to  see  what 
their  role  is.  So  parents  become  very  frustrated." 

Again,  to  turn  to  some  statistics  to  back  this  up,  in  the  study 
that  I  referred  to  earlier,  they  asked  parents  about  their  engage- 
ment in  the  prekindergarten  setting  and  the  kindergarten  setting. 
Fifty-eight  percent  of  the  parents  of  prekindergarten  children  re- 
ported talking  with  teachers  on  a  daily  basis  in  their  early  child- 
hood year.  However,  when  the  kids  moved  into  kindergarten,  only 
23  percent  of  parents  typically  were  able  to  engage  with  teachers 
on  a  daily  basis. 

Similarly,  another  study  that  looked  at  a  sample  of  elementary 
schools  found  that  only  50  percent  of  them  offer  opportimities  for 
parents  to  serve  on  school  committees,  and  only  37  percent  provide 
parents  with  education  workshops.  While  these  are  mandatory 
forms  of  involvement  in  every  Head  Start  program,  it  is  considered 
kind  of  an  exception,  unfortunately,  when  you  look  at  the  elemen- 
tary school  level. 

I  think  that  we  have  opportimities  in  reauthorization  of  Title  I 
to  strengthen  the  connections  between  early  childhood  and  public 
school  settings,  so  that  we  can  promote  more  kinds  of  schools  like 
Beall.  We  would  offer  four  quick  areas  for  attention. 

One  is  to  provide  incentives  for  administrators  of  Head  Start  and 
community-based  early  childhood  programs  to  work  with  school 
principals  on  planning  Chapter  1  programs,  on  staff"  development 
activities,  needs  assessments. 
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Second  is  to  use  Title  I  resources  to  promote  joint  staff  develop- 
ment for  the  early  childhood  staff  members  and  kindergarten  and 
primary  grade  teachers. 

Thira  is  to  push  the  parent  involvement  piece  through  Title  I, 
particularly  to  target  welcoming  those  parents  who  have  oeen  most 
active  in  tne  Head  Start  and  early  chilahood  community. 

And  fourth  is  to  recognize  that  we  have  to  continue  strong  efforts 
to  improve  the  core  quality  in  Head  Start  and  also  in  Title  I,  so 
that  the  classroom  experience  for  youngsters  is  as  strong  as  pos- 
sible. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Schultz  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you  very  much.  Your  testimony  was  very, 
very  helpful  and  included  some  good  ideas  and  suggestions. 

Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Schultz,  and  you,  Ms.  Doores — I  have  a  sis- 
ter who  is  an  early  -childhood  development  teacher  in  Connecticut 
at  the  Fox  Elementary  School  in  Hartford,  which  is  the  largest 
inner-city  elementary  school  in  the  State.  She  was  a  Montessori 
teacher  at  the  Whitby  School  in  Greenwich  in  the  early  1950's,  and 
she  either  ran  Montessori  schools  or  taught  at  them  for  a  number 
of  vears,  and  then  for  the  last  10  or  12  years,  she  has  been  in  the 
puolic  school  system.  But  I  wonder  how  much  of  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  in  Head  Start  programs  is  really  sort  of  Montessori 
concepts  and  ideas,  where  children  are  being  asked  to  do  exactly 
what  Diamond  is  doing  right  now.  She  is  not  playing;  she  is  work- 
ing here.  She  has  her  box  and  her  crayons  out.  But  it  is  not  just 
because  she  is  bored.  She  actually  wants  to  be  doing  something. 

So  are  these  concepts  a  carryover  from  that,  which  was  almost 
treated  as  some  sort  of  bizarre  educational  experience  back  30  or 
40  years  ago,  and  now  it  is  becoming  sort  of  mainstream? 

Mr.  Schultz.  I  think  I  would  agree  that  there  is  a  lot  of  continu- 
ity in  the  principles  of  Montessori,  of  kids  working  actively  with 
materials,  developing  the  ability  to  work  on  their  own  and  to  have 
a  variety  of  options  that  they  are  able  to  choose  during  a  period 
of  activity,  rather  than  simply  being  part  of  a  group  where  the 
teacher  is  saying,  "All  right,  we  are  all  going  to  do  workbook  page 
4  now." 

I  think  we  are  learning  a  lot  as  well  from  new  studies  of  how 
young  children  naturally  develop  skills  in  writing,  understanding  of 
math  concepts  in  the  early  years,  and  I  think  a  lot  of  that  research 
is  helping  to  reinforce  the  notions  of  developmentally  appropriate 
practice  as  well  as  the  kinds  of  practices  that  were  tjrpical  in  many 
Montessori  classrooms. 

I  think  the  challenge  is  to  help  teachers  to  be  able  to  understand 
how  to  use  these  ideas  and  be  able  to  implement  them  smoothly 
in  classrooms  and  to  understand  how  those  practices  are  going  to 
lead  kids  to  the  kind  of  academic  progress  that  we  are  after. 

Senator  DoDD.  Ms.  Doores,  do  you  have  any  comments  on  that? 

Ms.  Doores.  I  think  the  biggest  challenge  is  working  with  staff 
and  with  parents  to  help  understand,  for  example,  that  what  Dia- 
mond is  doing  right  now,  while  many  of  us  might  consider  it  play, 
for  children,  it  is  work;  and  to  provide  all  kinds  of  materials  and 
supplies,  and  to  let  children  experiment,  but  also  to  be  real  sen- 
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sitive  to  what  their  strengths  are  and  to  continue  building  on  the 
strengths. 

We  cannot  go  around  playing,  playing,  playing,  but  there  are  op- 
portunities— for  example,  we  do  an  avvful  lot  of  writing  in  kinder- 
garten, and  some  would  say,  but  writing  is  not  appropriate.  But 
when  you  the  writing,  which  is  the  beginning  of  the  formation  of 
letters,  and  the  letters  might  say,  "QRSBN,"  out  the  youngster  is 
telling  you,  "I  went  to  the  zoo  today."  And  then,  all  of  a  sudden, 
you  begin  to  see,  "I,"  and  "WT"  for  "went,"  and  "T'  for  "to,"  and  the 
"S"  for  "school,"  and  some  children  are  writing,  "to."  So  we  must 
give  them  those  opportunities,  and  that  is  the  biggest  challenge, 
and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Schultz  about  working  with  staff  and  helping 
them  to  understand  how  to  manipulate  all  of  this  in  a  room  and 
keep  kids  moving  and  engaged,  which  is  very  important. 

Senator  Dodd.  You  have  drawn  me  to  my  second  question,  and 
it  is  almost  as  if  you  have  been  peeking  at  my  notes  here.  I  visit 
a  lot  of  these  schools  in  the  State,  and  the  one  question  that  I  al- 
ways have  in  my  mind  is — ^you  meet  with  the  parents,  and  many 
are  all  excited  about  what  they  are  doing,  particularly  the  ones 
who  are  already  getting  involved;  and  to  a  large  extent,  administra- 
tors get  pretty  excited  about  new  concepts  and  ideas.  The  constitu- 
ency that  gets  nervous  about  a  lot  of  this  is  the  teachers  and  the 
staff,  because  they  are  the  ones  who  are  there  every  day.  It  is  okay 
for  the  administrators  and  parents  to  come  in  and  go  out,  but  if 
you  are  a  teacher  you  are  in  that  classroom  every  day.  And  all  of 
a  sudden  there  are  parents  who  want  to  come  in — they  are  well- 
intentioned,  but  they  want  to  be  involved — and  you  are  trying  to 
have  a  program.  You  have  20  or  30  children  you  are  trying  to  man- 
age during  the  day,  and  all  of  a  sudden  you  have  this  explosion  of 
new  ideas  and  parental  interest  and  involvement.  They  are  being 
asked  to  juggle  all  of  these  balls.  They  have  kids  and  administra- 
tors and  Senators  who  are  telling  them  what  they  ought  to  be 
doing,  and  when  we  walk  out  of  that  classroom,  they  are  sitting 
with  this  myriad  of  constituencies. 

How  are  they  reacting?  I  will  start  with  you,  Ms.  Doores.  How 
are  your  teachers  reacting  to  all  of  this,  and  what  difficulties  do 
they  have  in  adapting?  Were  there  some  friction  points,  and  what 
were  they,  and  how  did  you  resolve  them?  And  maybe  I  am  over- 
stating the  case  a  bit. 

Ms.  Doores.  No.  I  think  you  are  being  very  accurate.  When  we 
started  the  transition,  we  had  six  kindergartens  and  two  Head 
Start  programs,  with  eight  staff  members  who  are  all  at  various 
levels.  So  you  determine  what  is  the  point  that  begins  to  make 
them  uncomfortable,  and  you  work  with  them  on  that. 

For  some,  it  is  all  right  to  have  one  parent  in  the  room  at  a  time; 
they  are  comfortable.  But  two  or  three  parents — what  do  I  do?  And 
so  you  begin  to  ask,  well,  what  do  you  have  going  on  at  this  time; 
where  are  the  needs  in  your  room  at  this  time.  So  you  structure 
it  so  that  you  may  have  one  parent  working  with  children  at  a 
writing  center,  you  may  have  another  parent  supervising  some 
work  at  the  clay  table,  another  parent  who  might  be  supervising 
work  at  the  block  corner.  And  you  talk  with  them  about  interacting 
with  kids,  talking  about  what  they  are  begfinning,  and  you  become 
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the  facilitator,  and  you  move  around  from  group  to  group  to  group, 
adding  support  and  encouragement. 

It  is  not  something  that  you  do  in  1  week.  It  takes  a  long  period 
of  time  to  do  it,  because  we  are  talking  about  developing  their  com- 
fort level. 

Senator  Dodd.  Particularly,  I  would  presume,  with  older  teach- 
ers or  teachers  who  have  been  at  it  for  a  while. 

Ms.  DooRES.  No,  I  am  not  going  to  add  an  age  qualifier. 

Senator  Dodd.  Do  you  find  that  some  of  the  younger  ones  are 
just  as  antagonistic? 

Ms.  DooRES.  The  one  common  experience  we  have.  Senator,  is 
that  we  have  all  been  to  school,  and  so  we  have  a  tendency  to  bring 
with  us  those  things  that  we  learned  in  school,  probably  from  one 
of  our  favorite  teachers,  and  we  probably  do  not  do  the  things  we 
learned  from  one  of  our  not  so  favorite  teachers. 

So  it  is  helping  the  teacher  feel  comfortable  working  with  other 

Eeople  in  the  room.  Now,  one  of  the  pluses  that  we  had  was  that 
ecause  we  were  Chapter  1,  many  of  our  teachers  were  very  com- 
fortable working  with  an  assistant,  so  to  extend  that  to  a  parent, 
to  extend  that  then  to  a  new  parent  every  day,  to  extend  that  to 
a  new  parent  every  morning  and  a  new  parent  every  afternoon. 
And  you  begin  to  develop  this  cadre  of  people. 

I  find  that  when  parents  first  come  in,  they  are  just  as  scared 
as  the  teachers  are  to  have  the  parents  there.  So  it  is  building  that 
rapport  and  that  relationship. 

Senator  Dodd.  It  takes  time,  doesn't  it? 

Ms.  DooRES.  A  long  time.  It  takes  a  long  time. 

Senator  Dodd.  And  it  has  to  be  done  right.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  point,  and  I  think  we  will  in  the  legislation  or  the  committee 
report  because  I  feel  so  strongly  about  it  and  because  it  is  so  dif- 
ficult. 

Let  me  turn  to  you,  Mr.  Wilkins,  on  the  other  side  of  this  eaua- 
tion,  as  a  parent.  Now,  you  spoke  about  a  lot  of  people  who  nad 
a  wonderful  impact  on  your  life,  and  I  want  to  emphasize  again 
your  wonderful  comments  about  Ms.  Monaghan,  who  is  here  with 
us.  But  you  have  something  going  on  inside  David  Wilkins,  that 
you  brought  to  all  this,  whether  it  was  your  mother  or  your  father, 
grandparents,  brothers,  sisters,  or  whomever  else.  I  sense — and 
maybe  you  are  going  to  tell  me  I  am  wrong  about  it — that  a  lot  of 
parents  do  not  nave  this.  They  are  nervous.  Some  of  them  have 
dropped  out  of  school  themselves  and  see  the  school  environment 
as  a  Dad  experience  in  their  lives.  So  when  they  walk  back  in,  they 
have  a  bad  reaction  as  they  did  when  they  left  at  15  or  16. 

They  would  like  to  be  a  part  of  it,  but  the^y  are  nervous  about 
it.  I  mean,  they  do  not  know  how  to  come  forward,  they  do  not 
know  what  to  say,  they  do  not  know  what  to  ask  to  do.  How  do 
you  encourage  that  kind  of  a  parent,  who  would  like  to  be — I  pre- 
sume most  would  like  to  be— but  are  very  unsure  about  how  they 
ought  to  come  forward?  What  can  be  done  to  encourage  and  then 
to  sustain  that  involvement,  in  your  view? 

Mr.  Wilkins.  First  of  all,  the  teachers  or  the  school  itself  need 
to  try  to  make  the  parent  feel  at  ease  and  comfortable.  If  that  par- 
ent has  dropped  out  or  had  a  bad  experience  in  school,  you  cannot 
categorize  that  person.  You  have  to  treat  them  all  the  same.  A  per- 
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son  who  is  not  in  Head  Start,  or  a  person  who  is  working  full- 
time — you  have  to  treat  them  all  the  same.  That  makes  the  transi- 
tion a  lot  easier. 

I  was  very  motivated  because  my  parents  were  not  involved  in 
my  schooling. 

Senator  Dodd.  They  were  not. 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  They  were  not  involved  in  my  schooling.  I  dropped 
out  in  the  10th  grade,  but  then  I  went  to  Job  Corps  and  got  a  GED. 
I  know  that  if  my  parents  had  been  interested  in  me  in  school,  I 
probably  would  have  had  a  better  experience.  Out  of  10  years  of 
school,  I  probably  went  to  eight  different  schools,  so  the  moving 
around  and  juggling  around  was  very  difficult. 

Senator  DoDD.  You  went  to  eight  different  schools  in  10  years? 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  Yes.  So  I  wanted  it  to  be  all  right  for  my  children, 
and  the  stability  for  Diamond  was  important  to  me.  I  Knew  that 
if  she  saw  me  involved  in  her  schooling  that  she  would  be  involved 
in  her  schooling. 

Senator  DoDD.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  WiLKiNS,  She  has  a  very  good  attitude  with  her  teachers, 
and  when  it  comes  to  homework,  she  is  very  excited  when  she 
brings  her  work  home,  and  each  report  card,  she  just  gets  better 
and  better. 

Senator  Dodd.  That  is  terrific.  So  that  you  think  it  is  really  im- 
portant for  the  staff  and  the  teachers  to  make  the  parent  feel  at 
home. 

Mr.  WiLKlNS.  Right. 

Senator  Dodd.  You  mentioned  the  home  visit,  too.  Is  that  an  im- 
portant element  to  start  the  process,  so  you  are  not  going  to  the 
school  first,  but  the  teacher  or  someone  from  the  school  comes  into 
the  home? 

Mr.  WiLKlNS.  Yes,  that  was  very  important,  especially  for  Dia- 
mond. That  gives  a  chance  for  the  parent  to  have  a  one-on-one  and 
also  the  teacher  to  have  a  one-to-one  with  the  parent  in  the  home, 
where  a  lot  of  people  are  most  comfortable.  So  that  is  like  breaking 
the  ice,  and  that  was  very  important. 

Senator  Dodd.  Let  me  turn  to  my  two  colleagues  who  have  joined 
us,  and  two  people  who  care  immensely  about  these  issues  as  well. 
Paul  Simon  of  Illinois — ^his  name  is  almost  synonymous  with  edu- 
cation, having  chaired  the  committee  in  the  House,  and  he  has 
been  active  for  his  entire  public  career,  and  even  before  that,  on 
educational  issues.  I  am  pleased  that  he  has  joined  us  this  morn- 
ing. 

And  we  welcome  also  Paul  Wellstone  of  Minnesota. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  apologies.  I  have  just 
been  to  the  doctor,  so  I  apologize  for  being  late. 

Senator  Dodd.  We  thank  you  as  well.  Paul  has  been  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  issue  since  he  has  been  here,  and  prior  to  that  in 
his  work  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Let  me  turn  to  both  of  you.  I  have  just  gone  through  some  ques- 
tions with  our  witnesses,  but  I  do  not  want  you  to  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity to  msQce  any  comment  or  ask  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Senator  Simon.  Yes.  I  apologize  also,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  an- 
other meeting  I  had  to  attend  prior  to  this.  But  I  would  like  to  fol- 
low up  on  Senator  Dodd's  question  to  you,  Mr.  Wilkins.  I  read  your 
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statement  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  what  interested  me 
was  that  the  Head  Start  people  came  to  your  home. 

Last  school  year,  I  visited  18  schools  on  the  West  side  and  the 
South  side  of  Chicago,  which  are  the  poorer  areas  of  Chicago,  and 
asked  teachers,  "If  could  have  just  one  thing,  what  would  you  like?" 
And  frequently,  the  answer  came  back,  "I  would  love  to  have  the 
parents  involved." 

Now,  you  are  doing  it — and  I  assume  that  is  Diamond  with  you. 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Simon.  Are  you  skipping  school  today.  Diamond? 

Senator  Dodd.  She  is  working  very  hard  over  there. 

Ms.  DooRES.  No.  She  is  with  her  principal  today,  so  it  is  all 
right. 

Senator  Dodd.  Are  you  making  me  a  picture  there,  Diamond?  Is 
that  for  me? 

Ms.  WiLKlNS.  Yes. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon.  So  what  the  teachers  say  is  that  the  parents  feel 
inadequate.  In  Illinois — and  I  assume  maybe  Connecticut  and  Min- 
nesota might  be  a  little  better,  but  not  that  dramatically  better — 
26  percent  of  the  adults  in  Illinois  are  not  high  school  graduates. 
And  you  move  into  the  more  impoverished  areas  in  Chicago,  and 
it  would  be  much  higher  than  that.  And  incidentally,  Mr.  Wilkins, 
you  are  a  great  ad  for  the  Job  Corps  in  what  you  have  done,  and 
we  are  very  proud  of  you. 

But  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Schultz  and  Ms.  Doores  how  typical 
is  this  of  Head  Start — ^and  I  am  a  great  supporter  of  Head  Start, 
and  Senator  Dodd  has  been  the  champion  in  this  area,  and  we  are 
very  proud  of  his  leadership  in  this  area — but  how  typical  is  this 
of  Head  Start  that  you  have  a  home  visit?  I  think  it  is  a  great  idea, 
but  I  was  not  aware  that  that  ordinarily  happened.  Would  either 
of  you  wish  to  comment? 

Ms.  Doores.  I  can  only  speak  for  Montgomery  County,  and  it  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  program.  The  home  visit  begins  before  the 
child  enters  the  program  in  September,  and  then  there  is  another 
home  visit  done  in  the  late  winter/early  spring  as  a  progress  report 
information  to  parents. 

Mr.  Schultz.  Yes,  I  would  agree  that  it  is  typical  as  a  standard 
feature  of  Head  Start.  There  is  also  quite  a  number  of  grantees 
who  actually  use  a  home-based  strategy  as  their  core  way  of  work- 
ing with  families,  particularly  in  isolated  rural  areas  where  it  may 
be  difficult  to  have  a  facility  or  bring  the  children  together  for  a 
classroom-based  program,  and  there  are  special  materials  that 
have  been  developed  in  a  number  of  States.  Minnesota  has  an  ex- 
cellent Education  for  Parenthood  Program  which  uses  that  same 
strategy.  So  that  a  lot  of  the  actual  engagement  with  the  youngster 
is  done  in  the  home  with  the  parent. 

So  I  think  that  in  general,  in  early  childhood  programs,  there  is 
much  more  of  a  tradition;  staff  are  comfortable  with  the  idea  of  get- 
ting out  into  the  community,  getting  into  homes,  and  learning  a  lot 
from  that  experience  in  how  to  understand  where  the  child  is  com- 
ing from  and  how  they  operate  in  a  setting  outside  of  the  more  arti- 
ficial school  classroom. 
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Senator  Simon.  Absolutely,  and  you  can  learn  pretty  quickly 
whether  the  parents  can  read  and  write,  for  example,  just  things 
as  basic  as  tnat,  and  encourage  the  parents — plus  the  point  that 
Mr.  Wilkins  made  that  his  daughter  then  felt  comfortable  with  the 
teacher,  that  it  was  not  some  stranger  that  she  was  going  to  go  to 
when  she  started  the  Head  Start  program. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  DODD.  Thank  you.  Senator  Simon. 

Paul? 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  too  much  time  since  I  came  in  late  and 
do  not  have  the  ftill  context  of  your  testimony.  I  guess  there  are 
just  two  questions  that  I  would  like  to  raise  with  you  which  come 
from  my  own  experience  of  organizing  work  with  low  and  moderate 
income  people  in  rural  parts  of  Minnesota.  I  remember  a  class  I 
used  to  teach  with  Head  Start  mothers — and  it  goes  to  Senator  Si- 
mon's question.  The  issue  of  parental  involvement  is  critically  im- 
portant, and  Head  Start  has  always  gotten,  I  think,  really  high 
marks  for  that  as  being  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful program. 

What  I  would  be  interested  in  first  of  all  is  what,  exactly — and 
maybe  you  have  spelled  this  out,  and  if  you  did,  just  tell  me  to  read 
the  testimony — what  is  the  sort  of  actual  interaction  that  takes 
place?  In  other  words,  I  can  see  one  or  two  visits  to  the  home  that 
could  be  sort  of — I  am  not  trying  to  put  down  social  service,  but 
very  service-oriented  kind  of  checking  in  on  people,  but  not  particu- 
larly empowering.  I  could  see  other  ways  in  which  Head  Start 
staff— who,  by  the  way,  I  think  are  very  underpaid  for  the  work 
that  they  do,  which  is  another  whole  issue,  which  is  absolutely  ri- 
diculous— have  figured  out  a  methodology  of  working  with  people 
where  they  are  not  so  much  viewed  as  clients,  if  you  see  what  I 
am  saying,  but  as  men  and  women  of  worth  and  dignity  and  sub- 
stance. And  the  kind  of  work  you  do  with  people  is  related  to  Head 
Start,  but  it  is  also  related  to  all  the  other  issues  that  they  have 
to  deal  with  in  their  lives,  really. 

So  I  am  just  trying  to  get  some  sense  of  how  you  do  that.  Is  it 
sort  of  an  extension  of  a  social  service  approach,  or  is  it  more  an 
emphasis  on  what  we  like  to  call  self-reliance,  more  independence? 

If  you  have  covered  that,  please  do  not  cover  it  again,  out  if  you 
have  not,  and  you  could  give  me  a  word  or  two  about  it,  it  would 
help  me. 

Mr.  ScHULTZ.  I  could  just  offer  a  couple  of  comments  to  start  off 
with.  I  think  that  Head  Start  takes  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
parent  involvement,  and  one  of  the  parts  that  is  traditional  as  a 
strength  is  involvement  of  parents  in  decisionmaking  so  that  every 
Head  Start  program  has  a  policy  council,  they  deal  with  budget  ap- 
proval, they  deal  with  hiring  and  firing  of  staff,  and  often  for  peo- 
ple who  have  not  had  the  kind  of  exposure,  having  that  responsibil- 
ity is  something  that  leads  to  a  sense  of  great  improvement  in  their 
sense  of  what  their  capacities  are. 

There  are  also  a  lot  of  innovative  local  Head  Start  initiatives  that 
are  aimed  at  particular  types  of  families.  I  visited  a  program  in 
Cedar  Rapids,  lA  that  has  focused  on  an  initiative  for  homeless 
and  abused  women  and  yoimg  children,  and  they  have  basically 
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renovated  an  entire  motel  complex  and  turned  it  into  a  residential 
setting  for  families.  They  have  the  Head  Start  program  right  there. 
But  much  of  their  activity  has  to  do  with  helping  people  to  develop 
goals  in  terms  of  education  and  employment,  giving  self-govern- 
ment throughout  the  imits  in  terms  of  how  decisions  are  made 
about  maintenance  and  about  activities  in  the  center. 

So  I  think  there  are  lots  of  local  examples  where  the  Head  Start 
resources  have  been  used  to  really  develop  a  very  innovative  kind 
of  strategy  that  goes  well  beyond  just  giving  people  services. 

Senator  Wellstone.  That  is  helpful,  and  I  thank  you. 

Again,  Mr.  ChairmEui,  I  have  been  enormously  impressed  with 
the  program  in  Minnesota,  for  reasons  that  Tom  spelled  out  and 
also  for  another  set  of  reasons,  which  is — and  I  think  it  is  okay  to 
say  this  on  the  record — I  personally  like  the  fact  that  for  lot  of  the 
Head  Start  mothers,  and  fathers,  for  that  matter,  in  the  involve- 
ment within  the  program,  when  it  starts  to  build  confidence  in  peo- 
ple, I  also  see  them  becoming  activists  in  their  communities  in 
other  issues  as  well,  which  I  think  is  one  of  the  best  spinoffs  of 
this;  people  start  to  take  a  look  at  all  the  other  things  that  affect 
their  lives  and  their  children's  lives,  and  begin  to  look  at  voter  reg- 
istration, look  at  housing,  look  at  education.  I  love  that. 

Senator  Dodd.  Two  points  just  to  build  on  what  Senator 
Wellstone  has  raised  here.  One  is  that  in  the  Montgomery  County 
school  system,  the  Head  Start  programs  are  located  in  the  schools. 
They  are  not  in  some  former  H.R.  Block  office  or  whatever — not 
that  that  is  necessarily  a  bad  setting,  but  the  fact  that  they  are 
within  the  schools  themselves  I  think  contributes  significantly. 

And  I  might  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  today  is  "Worthy 
Wage  Day"  tor  child  care  workers.  We  have  put  a  statement  in  the 
record  emphasizing  the  importance  of  trying  to  get  salaries  up  for 
the  people  in  that  category,  so  this  is  an  appropriate  time  to  raise 
the  question,  because  it  is  a  problem.  What  happens  is  that,  as  you 
pointed  out,  you  get  a  lot  of  people  who  are  very  good  who  are  in 
the  Head  Start  program,  and  they  are  waiting  for  the  "real"  teach- 
ing job,  as  they  have  often  sometimes  described  it,  because  then 
they  can  get  a  decent  salary.  There  ought  to  be  as  good  a  teacher 
in  the  Head  Start  program  as  there  is  in  the  top  physics  or  calculus 
class. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Yes,  absolutely. 

Senator  DoDD.  Historically,  we  have  treated  this  as  sort  of  baby- 
sitting, rather  than  really  understanding  what  a  profound  effect  it 
can  have  on  these  children's  lives. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  know  what  the  aver- 
age salary  is  of  a  Head  Start  worker? 

Senator  DoDD.  It  is  $13,000  to  $14,000  a  year. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Now,  for  a  family  of  four,  that  is  below  the 
poverty  level. 

Senator  DoDD.  So  you  do  not  keep  anybody,  and  the  continuity 
of  it  is  important. 

I  just  have  a  couple  of  quick  questions  I  wanted  to  raise,  if  I 
could.  One  of  the  things  I  like  about  this  program  is  that  there  is 
no  means-testing;  it  is  gifted,  but  within  the  classroom  all  partici- 
pant. Now,  let  me  tell  you  what  we  are  going  to  get — and  I  am 
talking  about  the  transition  part.  I  am  confident  we  will  get  an 
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amendment  offered  that  will  say  you  have  got  to  means  test  this — 
I  am  not  talking  about  Head  Start,  but  the  transition  idea.  And 
again,  for  obvious  reasons,  they  will  say  that  resources  are  limited 
and  so  forth. 

One  of  the  things  that  struck  me  in  your  testimony,  Mr.  Wilkins, 
was  when  you  talked  about  how,  when  you  started  out,  not  eveiy- 
body  understood  everybody  else's  English,  because  there  were  dif- 
ferent ethnic  groups  and  income  groups  and  so  on. 

I  think  one  of  the  real  benefits  in  this  transition  is  the  idea  of 
having  a  community  involved.  And  it  is  not  just  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity, but  the  whole  community.  Obviously,  the  idea  that  just  be- 
cause someone  comes  from  a  wealthy  family,  or  even  a  family  of 
above-average  means,  you  are  getting  parental  involvement  ana  all 
of  that  care — I  hope  that  myth  has  been  debunked  by  enough  peo- 
ple, because  sometimes  some  of  the  most  deprived  children  in  this 
countiy  are  children  who  come  from  families  with  significant  afflu- 
ence. Some  of  the  most  fortunate  children  in  America  are  children 
who  come  from  poor  families  economically. 

It  is  important,  and  there  are  some  correlations,  but  using  that 
as  a  standard.  I  wonder  if  you  might  just  comment  on  that  aspect, 
and  I  would  ask  you,  Ms.  Doores  and  Mr.  Schultz,  to  comment.  Has 
it  helped  to  create  a  sense  of  community  because  the  transition 
serves  all  families,  regardless  of  family  income? 

Ms.  Doores.  Well,  again,  I  can  only  speak  to  what  it  has  done 
for  us.  And  last  night,  we  had  one  of  our  family  nights  out,  and 
108  people  attended,  and  they  represented  all  areas  of  our  commu- 
nity, children  who  had  been  through  Head  Start,  children  who  had 
not  been  through  Head  Start;  parents  sat  together,  ate  together, 
talked  together.  I  recruited  some  people  for  our  fun  fair  coming  up 
this  weekend  to  paint  faces  with  me. 

It  was  just  a  very  social  occasion,  and  we  were  a  family  last 
night. 

Senator  Dodd.  You  used  that  word  a  lot,  Mr.  Wilkins,  in  your 
testimony,  the  word  "family." 

Mr.  Wilkins.  Yes.  We  all  get  together  on  family  night  out,  and 
I  have  been  to  so  many  family  nignts  out,  that  some  of  the  older 
kids  in  secondary  school  are  starting  to  come  with  their  parents. 
And  last  night  when  they  came  in,  most  of  the  big  kids  were  say- 
ing, "Oh,  we  don't  want  to  stay  in  the  classroom  with  the  little 
kids,  and  we  don't  have  anjrthing  to  do."  So  I  chased  down  the 
maintenance  man  and  found  some  basketballs  and  took  them  out- 
side to  the  basketball  court — and  I  took  them  outside  like  they 
were  my  kidSg  and  I  looked  after  them  like  they  were  my  kids,  and 
when  they  got  a  little  rowdy,  I  treated  them  like  they  were  my 
kids — ^"We  aren't  going  to  have  all  that  fussing  and  fighting  out 
here,  because  we  can  take  the  balls,  go  back  inside  and  sit  in  the 
cafeteria." 

We  just  all  respect  each  other  for  who  we  are  and  not  what  we 
have. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  think  that  is  an  extremely  important  point,  and 
again,  I  suspect  we  will  be  challenged  on  this,  but  I  wanted  to  have 
on  the  record  the  value  of  the  transition  program. 

Finally,  we  just  passed  President  Clintorrs  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act.  Goal  one  was  ensuring  that  every  child  enter  school 
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ready  to  learn.  Obviously,  a  lot  of  what  we  are  talking  about  here 
today  has  to  do  exactly  with  that.  Paul  Simon  asked  nis  teachers 
in  his  schools  if  there  was  one  thing — and  we  get  asked  that  a  lot, 
what  is  the  single  most  important  issue  facing  America;  that  is  a 
hard  question  to  answer,  obviously — but  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  the 
three  of  you  what  you  think  is  the  most  important  factor  that 
would  enable  us  to  meet  that  goal.  If  you  had  to  choose  a  particular 
point  of  the  read-to-leam,  is  there  one  aspect  of  this  that  we  ought 
to  be  particularly  focused  on? 

Mr.  Schultz? 

Mr.  Schultz.  Well,  I  am  not  so  sure  how  directly  it  relates  to 
the  transition  issue.  I  think  that  probably  our  biggest  threat  to 
achieving  Groal  One  is  the  quality  and  affordability  of  child  care  for 
America's  families.  I  think  the  Carnegie  Report  on  Infants  and 
Toddlers  pointed  out  how  important  development  is  in  the  early 
years  of  life,  where  we  have  the  greatest  difficulty  providing  stable, 
quality  environments  for  youngsters.  And  families  these  days  have 
to  work.  So  we  have,  as  you  mentioned,  through  the  "worthy  wage" 
endeavor,  identified  the  fact  that  we  have  a  30  to  40  percent  an- 
nual turnover  rate  in  our  child  care  programs  in  urban  areas. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  over  the  long  haul  we  have  got  to  find 
ways  of  investing  in  the  adults  who  are  caring  for  young  children 
while  families  are  working. 

Senator  DODD.  Ms.  Doores? 

Ms.  Doores.  I  think  the  biggest  obstacle  is  coordination  of  ef- 
forts. When  you  are  in  difficulty,  or  you  have  a  need,  and  vou  do 
not  know  where  to  go,  and  you  run  up  against  all  kinds  of  stum- 
bling blocks,  you  turn  off.  And  that  permeates  all  of  us. 

mien  the  obstacles  are  things  such  as  food  and  clothing  and 
shelter  and  feeling  good  about  yourself,  and  you  are  dealing  with 
that,  you  do  not  have  enough  time  or  energy  to  deal  with  a  lot  of 
other  things  that  are  just  as  important. 

I  firmly  believe  in  a  strong  home-school  partnership,  so  that 
whatever  obstacles  that  parent  is  facing  that  we  C£m  help  to  allevi- 
ate, which  gives  that  parent  some  peace  of  mind,  which  creates  an 
atmosphere  for  that  parent  to  feel  more  comfortable  coming  into 
school  and  working  with  us,  then  I  am  for  it. 

Senator  Dodd.  Those  are  both  excellent  points. 

Mr.  Wilkins,  as  a  parent  and  as  someone  who  has  been  through 
this,  do  you  have  any  thoughts  on  what  the  single  biggest  obstacle 
is? 

Mr.  Wilkins.  Most  of  the  obstacles  that  my  wife  and  I  had  to  not 
being  able  to  get  to  the  classroom  were  basically  met.  As  Mimi  said 
in  her  testimony,  when  we  wanted  to  volunteer,  we  were  allowed 
to  get  on  the  school  bus,  because  at  that  time,  we  did  not  have  a 
car.  So  that  if  we  could  not  get  on  the  school  bus,  we  had  to  catch 
the  Metro  bus.  And  we  had  our  son.  So  we  were  allowed  to  bring 
our  son  also  into  the  classroom,  so  basically,  we  had  no  excuse  for 
not  coming.  All  we  had  to  do  was  get  on  the  school  bus  and  bring 
our  son  with  us.  So  like  I  said,  we  had  no  excuses. 

So  just  meeting  the  parents'  need,  I  would  say,  is  one  of  the  big 
issues,  where  a  parent  cannot  have  an  excuse,  and  when  you  do  not 
have  an  excuse,  and  they  are  making  it  more  comfortable  for  you, 
how  can  you  say  no? 
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Senator  DODD.  Well,  people  do,  but  you  did  not.  That  is  the  other 
aspect  of  all  of  this. 

I  do  not  have  any  further  questions  for  you,  but  let  me  turn  to 
my  colleagues  for  any  additional  points  they  would  like  to  raise. 

Senator  SiMON.  I  have  just  one  question  for  Diamond.  What  do 
you  want  to  become  when  you  grow  up? 

[No  response.] 

Senator  Simon.  You  are  not  sure.  Well,  you  have  another  month 
or  two  to  make  up  your  mind. 

I  thank  all  of  you  very,  very  much. 

Senator  Dodd.  Paul,  anything  else? 

Senator  Wellstone.  No.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Dodd.  Yes,  Ms.  Doores? 

Ms.  Doores.  If  I  may,  there  are  some  people  that  I  would  like 
to  introduce  to  you  all  today. 

Senator  Dodd.  Certainly. 

Ms.  Doores.  Lavolia  MacMiller  is  here.  She  is  the  acting  director 
of  Head  Start. 

Senator  Dodd.  How  are  you  this  morning?  Thank  you  for  being 
here. 

Ms.  Doores.  And  Gaye  Monaghan  is  here. 

Senator  DoDD.  Yes,  I  have  mentioned  Gaye,  and  I  see  her  out 
there. 

Ms.  Doores.  And  Fredis  Garcia,  who  is  a  parent  at  Rolling  Ter- 
race Elementary,  who  is  president  of  the  Head  Start  Transition 
Governing  Board. 

Senator  Dodd.  Good  to  have  you  here.  Thank  you  for  coming  this 
morning. 

Ms.  Doores.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you  very  much.  There  may  be  some  addi- 
tional questions  we  may  have  for  all  of  you  as  we  move  forward 
here,  but  in  the  meantime,  I  want  to  thank  you  immensely  for  tak- 
ing the  time  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Wilkins,  particularly,  we  thank  you  and  Diamond  for  coming. 
I  obviously  thank  Ms.  Doores  and  Mr.  Schultz,  who  are  profes- 
sionals, but  it  is  not  easy  to  come  before  a  congressional  committee, 
and  the  fact  that  you  have  and  have  shared  your  story  with  us  and 
talked  personally  about  your  own  life  and  your  difficulties  is  ven^ 
impressive.  We  are  very  proud  of  what  you  have  done,  and  I  will 
say  Diamond  is  a  very,  very  lucky  child  to  have  you  as  a  father, 
and  obviously,  your  wife  as  well. 

Good  luck  on  your  new  jobs.  You  are  doing  a  terrific  job.  Thank 
you  for  coming. 

Mr.  Wilkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Dodd.  Diamond,  thank  you  for  being  here,  okay?  Where 
is  my  picture?  Bring  that  up  here  to  me.  Look  at  that.  You  even 
spelled  my  name.  "Diamond  Wilkins,  Senator  Dodd."  That  is  very 
nice.  "I  like  you,  and  I  like  me,  too,"  she  says.  Thank  you  verv 
much.  I  am  going  to  save  that.  I  will  put  that  in  my  office.  Thank 
you  all  very,  very  much. 

I  will  now  turn  to  our  second  panel,  and  I  am  pleased  to  first 
welcome  Barbara  Toman.  Barbara  has  been  active  in  children's 
schools  and  the  PTA  for  a  number  of  years.  She  is  president  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Parent-Teacher  Association  and  serves  on  the 
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national  PTA  board  of  directors.  She  has  worked  intensively  to  ac- 
tively involve  parents  in  their  children's  schools  in  our  State  and 
across  the  country. 

Barbara,  we  are  deeply  honored  that  you  could  be  here  today  and 
hope  you  appreciate  our  first  panel  and  some  of  their  comments. 

Stuart  Taylor  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Youth 
Guidance  of  Chicago.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  before  the 
hearing  started.  Actually,  Senator  Simon,  would  you  care  to  intro- 
duce Mr.  Taylor? 

Senator  Simon.  I  hate  to  say  it,  but  we  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  get  acquainted,  so  I  will  let  you  go  ahead. 

Senator  Dodd.  All  right.  Youth  Guidance  is  an  important  social 
service  agency  supporting  school  involvement  in  some  of  Chicago's 
most  impoverished  communities.  They  are  building  these  efforts  on 
the  Comer  Schools  model,  which  we  are  very  familiar  with,  because 
Jim  is  a  great  personal  friend  of  mine.  We  consider  it  one  of  our 
jewels  in  Connecticut  to  have  Dr.  Comer  at  Yale  Universitv  and  his 
involvement  with  the  New  Haven  school  district  over  the  years. 
The  Comer  Schools  Program  identifies  parental  involvement  as 
critical  to  the  success  of  school  improvement.  We  look  forward  to 
your  testimony. 

And  finally,  Gaeton  Zorzi  is  principal  of  the  William  Cramp  Ele- 
mentary School  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Zorzi  has  provided  wonderful 
leadersnip  in  rallying  the  resources  of  his  community  to  aid  his 
school,  from  parents  to  local  businesses.  We  look  forward  to  hear- 
ing from  you  this  morning  as  well. 

I  am  going  to  turn  the  timer  on  as  sort  of  a  guidance  to  you  to 
try  to  limit  your  testimony  to  about  5  or  6  minutes.  Again,  all  of 
your  testimony  and  supporting  documents  will  be  included  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Zorzi,  I  see  you  have  your  "Save  the  Children"  tie  on  this 
morning,  another  Connecticut  product.  I  notice  President  Clinton 
wears  his  tie  all  the  time.  He  had  it  on  yesterday  during  his  press 
conference,  in  fact.  We  notice  those  things. 

Barbara,  we  will  begin  with  you. 

STATEMENTS  OF  BARBARA  TOMAN,  PRESffiENT,  PARENT- 
TEACHER  ASSOCIATION  OF  CONNECTICUT,  HAMDEN,  CT; 
STUART  A.  TAYLOR,  H,  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS,  YOUTH  GUID- 
ANCE, CHICAGO,  IL;  AND  GAETON  ZORZI,  PRINCIPAL,  WIL- 
LIAM CRAMP  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

Ms.  Toman.  Thank  you,  and  thank  you  for  this  opportunity. 

Senator  Dodd  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Arts,  and  Humanities,  I  am  Bart)ara  Toman,  Connecticut  State 
PTA  President.  I  am  here  today  representing  the  nearly  7  million 
members  of  National  PTA,  Your  request  to  hear  the  parents'  per- 
spective on  the  role  of  families  in  public  education  is  greatly  appre- 
ciated, and  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity. 

As  you  might  suspect,  across  the  country,  parent  involvement  ad- 
vocates are  applauding  the  passage  of  the  parental  participation 
goal,  adopted  as  part  of  the  recently  enacted  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act.  For  the  many  parents  who  have  struggled  to  be  heard 
and  accepted,  allow  me  to  thank  the  Senators  for  their  support  of 
the  amendment. 
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Until  the  passage  of  Goals  2000,  the  U.S.  had  no  inclusive  Fed- 
eral policy  that  acknowledged  or  encouraged  parent  involvement  in 
schools  or  educational  decisionmaking.  While  Head  Start,  special 
education  and  Chapter  1  programs  incorporate  parent  involvement 
mandates,  in  general,  the  philosophy  of  parent  involvement  in  edu- 
cation policy  was  neglected  or  minimized.  Now,  goal  number  eight 
validates  the  important  role  of  parents  in  education.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant victory  for  families. 

To  assure  all  States  and  localities  use  Goals  2000  to  forward  par- 
ent involvement  policies,  the  National  PTA  will  disseminate  to  its 
34,000  local  units  recommendations  on  how  parents  can  advance 
the  goal  as  well  as  participate  in  the  development  of  educational 
standards,  PTA  will  also  advise  parent  activists  on  how  to  ensure 
the  goal  is  implemented  appropriately. 

But  the  push  for  parent  and  family  involvement  at  the  Federal 
level  cannot  end  with  Goals  2000.  To  sustain  meaningful  parent  in- 
volvement, Grovernment  must  see  this  as  a  cross-cutting  issue,  af- 
fecting public  policy  decisions  that  range  from  establishing  stronger 
Chapter  1  to  requiring  workplace  flexibility  and  release  time  for 
parents. 

Let  me  offer  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  endeavors  that  we  have 
had  in  Connecticut  that  encourage  parent  involvement  in  edu- 
cation. 

Recently,  the  Connecticut  Business  for  Education  Coalition  spon- 
sored the  "Take  a  Parent  to  School  Day,"  on  March  10th.  This 
event  was  promoted  through  our  Connecticut  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches,  the  Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education,  the 
Connecticut  Association  of  Public  School  Superintendents,  the  Con- 
necticut Association  of  Schools,  and  the  Connecticut  PTA. 

With  adequate  lead  time  in  the  media  campaign,  parents  and 
businesses  were  able  to  make  necessary  scheduling  changes.  "Take 
a  Parent  to  School  Day"  validated  for  working  parents  that  employ- 
ers recognize  a  parent's  responsibility  to  support  his  child's  edu- 
cation. 

Also,  this  event  told  students  that  what  they  do  in  school  each 
day  is  valued  by  the  economic  community  of  Connecticut.  That  is 
a  very  powerful  message  for  schools  and  family  partnerships. 

In  my  own  home  town  of  Trumbull,  the  PTA  council  and  the 
Trumbull  Family  and  Youth  Services  Bureau  offer  an  approach 
that  is  unique  to  fortifying  home  and  school  and  community  rela- 
tionships. Our  kids'  first  conference — ^it  is  an  annual  conference 
that  has  been  going  on  for  8  or  9  years — ^involves  students  as 
facilitators.  They  design  the  program  tor  an  all-day  seminar.  They 
organize  workshops  on  a  variety  of  concerns  for  teens,  and  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  parents  attend  the  sessions.  It  involves  six  high 
schools  from  Bridgeport,  Fairfield,  and  Trumbull  and  includes  ap- 
proximately 200  teens;  so  we  are  crossing  town  borders  and  we  are 
crossing  economic  lines,  and  we  are  forcing  some  really  good  unity. 

In  Hartford,  we  have  E.B.  Kennelly  School,  an  outstanding 
school  with  a  diverse  population.  They  distribute  bilingfual  bro- 
chures and  fliers,  and  parent-teacher  conferences  become  more 
meaningful  as  the  needs  of  the  multicultural  and  multiethnic  and 
multilingual  communities  are  addressed.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
provide  child  care  so  that  parents  can  come  in  and  not  have  to 
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worry  about  what  happens  with  their  yoxinger  children  when  they 
want  to  participate. 

An  unusual  but  very  successful  parent  involvement  campaigfn 
that  brings  a  smile  to  my  face  exists  through  the  Travelers  Cor- 
poration in  Hartford.  Travelers  Corporation  PTA  and  the  Travelers 
Corporation  match  dollar-for-dollar  any  money  that  is  generated 
from  PTA  memberships.  The  membership,  with  aid  from  the  cor- 
poration, brings  in  guest  speakers  and  other  resource  persons  for 
PTA  meetings  which  are  located  during  lunch  hours  in  available 
space  in  their  offices. 

Sick  employees  and  employees  who  are  otherwise  unable  to  at- 
tend these  meetings  can  make  use  of  the  telecommunications  sys- 
tem that  Travelers  employs  and  be  part  of  the  process  of  these  edu- 
cation meetings.  I  have  been  privileged  to  be  part  of  some  of  these 
meetings,  and  it  has  been  very  worthwhile  to  see  what  happens. 

One  of  the  other  pieces  of  this  is  that  it  attracts  parents  not  only 
from,  let  us  say,  an  elementary  setting,  but  it  is  cross-cutting 
again.  I  have  seen  parents  involved  in  this  project  who  are  grand- 
parents, preschool  parents,  nonparent  participants,  but  they  come 
together  and  discuss  issues  across-the-board,  and  there  is  a 
mentoring  process  that  goes  on. 

In  New  Hartford  PTA,  which  is  a  rural  PTA  that  has  only  been 
in  existence  for  about  3  years,  they  have  taken  a  multimedia  cam- 
paign— and  this  is  totally  on  the  parents'  front — and  involved  news- 
papers, cable  access  programming,  to  bring  education  issues  to  the 
whole  community,  particularly  budget  issues  and  policy  issues,  so 
that  they  are  building  a  bond  so  the  community  realizes  the  schools 
belong  to  them,  and  they  have  a  vested  interest. 

There  are  problems  in  Connecticut,  as  everywhere  else.  The  open 
door  policy  is  sometimes  very  difficult  for  people  to  recognize.  Too 
often,  parents  are  instructed  that  reading  to  their  children  at  home 
is  parent  involvement,  and  while  that  is  good  parenting,  it  is  not 
necessarily  all  you  can  do  for  parent  involvement. 

Parents  have  to  be  part  of  classroom  activities  and  school  govern- 
ance and  decisionmaking  activities.  Parent  input  on  discipline  pol- 
icy, budget  decisions,  curriculum  and  other  issues  is  requisite. 

In  Connecticut,  education  advocates  and  policymakers  have  craft- 
ed a  legislative  proposal  that  is  currently  being  worked  on  and  will 
probably  be  voted  on  on  Monday.  It  is  called  House  Resolution 
5669.  The  bill  would  require  pre-service  and  in-service  training  of 
teachers  on  parent  involvement.  It  would  require  school  boards  to 
adopt  parent  involvement  policies  so  that  they  become  proactive. 
Brochures  to  explain  to  parents  their  rights  and  responsibilities 
would  be  written  and  disseminated.  And  even  though  the  legisla- 
tion does  not  mandate  site-based  councils  and  site-based  school 
management,  it  really  speaks  toward  that  as  an  encouraged  activ- 
ity on  the  local  basis. 

Teachers  and  school  personnel  frequently  have  stresses  that  find 
them  in  resistance  to  parent  involvement,  and  it  is  very  difficult  for 
them  to  get  adequate  information,  training  and  support  services 
that  they  need  to  be  effective  in  parent  involvement.  There  are  lim- 
ited education  budgets  that  prevent  districts  and  schools  from  de- 
veloping programs  essential  to  ensuring  effective  communication 
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and  collaboration  among  parents  and  the  appropriate  school  per- 
sonnel. 

I  find  that  adequate  funding  is  needed  to  provide  school  staff 
with  in-service  and  pre-service  education  on  parent  involvement; 
some  kind  of  mentoring  programs  to  mentor  parents  in  how  com- 
mittees work  and  how  to  function  adequately.  You  do  not  just  be- 
come a  committee  member  overnight,  as  I  am  sure  you  are  very 
well  aware  of  It  takes  training.  We  also  need  funding  to  help  par- 
ents to  improve  their  own  parenting  skills,  along  with  a  variety  of 
other  issues,  and  one  of  them  is  to  create  more  school-based  pre- 
school, early  childhood  education  and  child  care  programs  with  a 
goal  of  that  successful  transition  that  we  spoke  about  earlier  this 
morning  into  the  more  formal  K-12  setting. 

The  truth  is  that  dollars  do  drive  program  agendas.  If  Goals 
2000,  and  in  particular  Groal  Eight,  are  to  succeed,  schools  will 
need  more  money.  I  recognize  this  committee  is  an  authorizing,  not 
an  appropriations  committee,  but  the  record  should  reflect  that 
funding  must  be  augmented  to  support  education  improvement  ef- 
forts. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  talk  more  specifically  about  the 
Chapter  1  program.  To  assess  the  effectiveness  of  Chapter  1  parent 
involvement  provisions,  the  National  PTA  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  National  Coalition  of  Chapter  1  and  Title  I  Parents  and 
the  National  Center  for  Law  in  Education,  conducted  a  survey  of 
Chapter  1  parents.  The  results  were  released  at  a  press  conference 
in  April  of  1993,  and  at  that  time.  National  PTA  reported  that  just 
54.7  percent  of  the  respondents  said  that  they  were  even  aware  of 
a  written  policy  for  parent  involvement.  Since  a  written  parent  in- 
volvement policy  is  mandated  by  this  law,  one  might  conclude  that 
either  school  districts  are  not  complying  with  the  law,  or  they  are 
not  drawing  parents  into  the  process.  There  is  a  lapse  in  some  com- 
munication there  that  really  needs  to  be  addressed. 

Similarly,  only  about  half  of  the  correspondents  indicated  that 
parents  in  their  school  districts  helped  to  make  decisions  regarding 
Chapter  1  goals  and  budgets  and  evaluations. 

In  Connecticut,  the  Chapter  1  parents  have  formed  a  statewide 
PTA  unit.  This  affiliation  furnishes  Chapter  1  parents  with  many, 
many  National  PTA  resources  that  we  can  provide  and  leadership 
training  opportunities.  But  it  also  works  in  the  opposite  direction 
because  Connecticut  PTA  has  benefited  from  being  able  to  focus  on 
a  diverse  population  and  some  issues  that  we  really  feel  we  need 
to  address. 

With  regard  to  Federal  policy.  National  PTA  likes  the  Chapter  1 
parent  involvement  positions  recently  adopted  bv  H.R.  6,  especially 
the  parent-school  compacts.  This  proposal  should  probably  still  be 
strengthened  with  some  requirements  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year,  each  school  and  each  district  have  a  meeting  for  par- 
ents, teachers  and  administrators,  outlining  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities; that  annually,  parents,  teachers,  administrators  and  school 
district  officials  would  jointly  develop  the  parameters  for  Chapter 
1  application  and  evaluation;  and  that  parents,  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators would  regularly  meet  in  a  continuum  to  assess  stu- 
dents' progress. 
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Toward  this  end,  policymakers  must  help  provide  incentives  for 
businesses  to  provide  release  time  for  parents  and  to  adopt  work 
environments  conducive  to  family  involvement  in  education.  Lead- 
ership will  also  be  needed  to  ensure  that  schools  and  school  dis- 
tricts implement  policies  that  get  parents  involved  and  provide 
teachers  and  parents  with  support  services. 

I  did  not  present  my  entire  testimony.  I  know  that  you  have 
more  business  to  get  on  to.  But  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  address  the  committee  concerning  a  vital  issue. 

As  a  working  mother  of  three  teenage  daughters,  I  have  had 
many  personal  experiences  that  active  involvement  in  their  edu- 
cation has  offered  me.  Over  the  past  13  years,  there  have  been  a 
mixture  of  positive  and  negative  instances.  Fortunately,  I  reside  in 
a  community  that  has  made  a  commitment  throughout  its  public 
schools  to  involve  parents  on  every  level.  Parents  continue  to  chap- 
erone  field  trips,  host  birthday  parties  and  volunteer  in  the  media 
center.  Parents  also  write  district  policies,  provide  cost  analysis  of 
the  financial  base  for  our  school  system,  and  impact  the  edu- 
cational budget  development,  thus  giving  a  community-based  focus 
to  the  direction  in  which  our  schools  move. 

In  closing,  let  me  State  that  when  national  policymakers  such  as 
yourselves  help  to  fully  involve  parents  in  education,  then  all  fami- 
lies can  gain  from  these  types  of  positive  experiences. 

We  all  know  parents  are  the  primary  role  models  for  children, 
and  if  we  want  our  youth  to  turn  themselves  around,  to  become 
more  fully  participants  in  their  communities  and  becomes  the  lead- 
ers that  we  want,  we  need  to  allow  parents  the  opportunity  to  be 
role  models  in  those  same  kinds  of  community  involvements.  And 
you  can  help  to  provide  this  opportunity. 

I  thank  you. 

Senator  Dodd.  Barbara,  thank  you  very  much.  Excellent  testi- 
mony. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Toman  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Dodd.  Mr.  Taylor,  we  thank  you  for  being  here. 

Mr.  Taylor.  On  behalf  oi  the  board  of  directors  of  Youth  Guid- 
ance as  well  as  the  staff,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me 
to  testify  today. 

This  year,  we  mark  our  70th  anniversary  of  serving  inner  city 
public  school  children  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  this  is  a  proud 
moment  in  the  history  of  Youth  Guidance,  so  thank  you  for  asking 
me  to  be  with  you. 

As  I  mentioned,  I  am  on  the  board,  and  I  am  also  the  chairperson 
of  something  called  the  Comer  Task  Force  Committee,  and  I  would 
like  to  spend  some  time  filling  you  in  on  what  we  do  in  Chicago 
and  second,  urge  the  committee  to  provide  the  necessary  incentives 
in  the  reauthorization  bill  before  you  that  will  foster  and  nourish 
parental  involvement  as  essential  to  any  systems-based  change  ef- 
fort. 

Most  of  you  are  probably  familiar  or  acquainted  with  the  work 
of  Dr.  James  Comer,  a  renowned  child  psychiatrist  at  Yale  and  one 
of  our  country's  most  respected  voices  in  the  area  of  school  reform. 
Dr.  Comer,  tnrough  his  years  of  experience  working  with  at-risk 
youth  in  our  most  troubled  urban  scnools,  has  in  our  opinion  cap- 
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tured  the  essence  of  what  it  takes  to  achieve  meaningful  and  last- 
ing reform. 

Although  the  model  correctly  assumes,  in  our  opinion,  that 
changes  occur  in  a  chronological  sequence — ^first,  improved  inter- 
personal relationships;  second,  improved  social  climate,  leading  to 
third,  improved  academic  achievement.  In  other  words,  adults 
change  first,  which  brings  about  changes  in  the  school  climate,  fol- 
lowed by  changes  in  the  students. 

The  goals  against  which  the  ultimate  success  of  the  program  will 
be  measured  are  as  follows:  1)  improvement  in  students'  efficacy  as 
learners;  2)  improvement  in  self-esteem;  3)  increased  parental  in- 
volvement, including  leadership  roles;  4)  development  of  a  more 
positive  school  climate,  as  evidenced  by  an  improvement  in  rela- 
tionships between  teachers  and  teachers,  teachers  and  parents, 
parents  and  students,  and  so  on;  5)  development  of  a  more  positive 
academic  climate  as  evidenced  by  changes  in  children's  interest  in 
learning,  and  teacher  expectations  of  students,  including  homework 
assignments;  and  6)  improvement  in  school  performance,  as  evi- 
denced by  behavior,  attendance,  promptness,  grades  and  test 
scores. 

We  are  fortunate  in  Chicago  that  Dr.  Comer  selected  Youth 
Guidance  to  help  him  implement  and  facilitate  this  program  in  the 
Chicago  area.  We  currently  work  with  14  schools — we  started  with 
four — and  hope  to  get  to  30  within  the  next  2  years. 

In  the  schools  where  we  currently  work,  over  400  parents  are  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  management  and  activities  of  these  schools. 
The  parent  program  is  buildmg  self-confidence  and  social  and  lead- 
ership skills  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  Parents  are  making  a  real 
positive  impact  on  student  behavior.  Most  of  all,  principals  and 
teachers  who,  at  the  outset  of  the  program,  held  little  or  no  support 
for  parental  involvement,  as  you  talked  about  in  the  prior  panel, 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  what  their  presence  in  the  schools  can 
bring  in  terms  of  improving  the  environment  in  which  their  chil- 
dren can  learn. 

It  is  not  easy.  What  on  the  surface  looks  like  a  simple  model  is 
very,  very  difficult  to  implement.  Parents  often  lack  the  self-esteem 
and  the  confidence  that  would  make  them  willing  and  enthusiastic 
partners  in  a  school  setting.  Relationships  between  parents  and 
their  children  have  often  been  strained,  and  teachers  and  school 
administrators,  as  I  stated  before,  often  consider  parents  as  intrud- 
ers rather  than  partners. 

Recognizing  these  obstacles  and  barriers,  the  parent  program  of 
the  Comer  model  establishes  three  levels  of  parent  involvement. 
The  first  level  encourages  parents  as  part  of  the  neighborhood  com- 
mimity  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  school.  Parents  are  in- 
vited to  school  activities  and  attend  various  sessions  that  are  held 
at  the  school,  which  usually  take  about  an  hour  or  two  a  week. 
These  experiences  provide  a  foundation  for  positive,  productive  re- 
lationships and  for  mutual  problem-solving. 

As  a  facilitator.  Youth  Guidance  works  to  establish  volunteer 
projects  which  might  require  just  a  few  hours  per  week  for  the  par- 
ents. As  parents  start  to  feel  more  comfortable  and  establish  rela- 
tionships, we  often,  with  little  prodding,  find  that  parents  move  to 
level  two,  which  requires  active  daily  participation  in  school.  Par- 
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ents  help  teachers  in  the  classrooms;  they  plan,  organize,  chaperon 
student  activities,  either  in  the  school  or  outside  of  the  school  on 
field  trips.  Finally,  parents  move  to  level  three,  which  makes  them 
active  members  in  school  management. 

Our  experience  with  the  Comer  model  has  three  guiding  prin- 
ciples. One  is  a  no-fault  environment;  second,  consensus  decision- 
making; and  third,  collaboration.  We  think  these  three  are  the 
most  important  components  that  any  school  must  have  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  creating  systems-based  change. 

Although  we  have  only  begun  Youth  Guidance's  work  with  the 
Comer  model  in  1991,  we  have  moved  ahead  with  preliminary  eval- 
uations of  our  program  and  we  have  enlisted  the  support  of  North- 
western University,  and  they  have  submitted  their  research  with 
respect  to  their  evaluation  of  the  success  of  the  program,  and  we 
have  submitted  that  to  you  today  for  the  record. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  members  of  this  committee  who 
helped  shape  the  Goals  2000  bill,  which  lays  the  groundwork  for 
new  incentives  in  our  States  and  communities  to  move  ahead  with 
school-based  reform.  It  is  imperative  that  the  legislation  before  you 
is  crafted  to  support  the  legislation  by  providing  States,  local  edu- 
cation agencies  and  community-based  organizations  such  as  Youth 
Guidance  the  maximum  flexibility  to  do  what  they  need. 

Finally,  on  behalf  of  Youth  Guidance,  I  would  like  to  ask  that  the 
committee  also  do  what  it  can  to  provide  Federal  support  for  the 
many  private  nonprofit,  community  and  school-based  organizations 
which  are  trying,  with  lots  of  soul  but  with  meager  budgets,  to  help 
our  schools  become  safe  places  where  children  want  to  learn  and 
are  able  to  learn. 

I  just  want  to  conclude  by  sharing  with  you  a  saying.  A  friend 
of  mine  says  it  is  a  proverb  in  West  Africa,  in  Ghana,  I  believe,  but 
the  saying  goes:  "It  takes  an  entire  village  to  raise  a  child."  I  think 
if  you  work  with  or  teach  one  child,  you  help  an  individual;  but 
when  you  work  with  and  teach  parents  and  teachers,  you  affect  a 
whole  generation.  And  that  is  the  mindset  with  which  Youth  Guid- 
ance goes  about  doing  our  work.  We  like  to  focus  on  what  we  call 
systems-based  change,  so  that  instead  of  reactively  problem  solving 
and  counseling  one's  problems  that  have  already  arisen,  which  we 
do,  we  like  to  find  ways  to  focus  on  impacting  positively  systems 
and  institutions  and  the  way  adults  interact  with  each  other,  creat- 
ing a  more  positive  learning  environment,  which  we  think,  in  a 
proactive  sense,  before  problems  arise,  at  an  earlier  age  on  the  part 
of  children,  will  affect  a  much  larger  number  of  people. 

So  that  is  what  we  are  doing  in  Chicago,  that  is  what  we  are 
doing  with  Youth  Guidance.  Dr.  Comer  has  been  integral  to  our 
success. 

Again,  I  thank  you  for  inviting  me  here  today. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  would  point  out  that  I 
had  asked  Jim  to  join  us  today,  and  he  was  going  to  be  here  but 
his  wife  has  been  very  ill  and,  as  a  result,  he  could  not  be  here. 
But  as  I  said,  we  are  very  proud  of  him  in  Connecticut,  and  I  hap- 
pen to  be  very  supportive  of  his  ideas  and  concepts. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Taylor  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 
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Senator  Simon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  have  to  leave,  un- 
fortunately, because  of  another  meeting,  but  I  just  wanted  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  Mr.  Taylor  for  what  you  are  doing.  We 
simply  cannot  give  up,  and  what  you  say  just  makes  an  awful  lot 
of  sense,  so  thankyou. 

Senator  Dodd.  'Diank  you  very  much,  Senator  Simon. 

Mr.  Zorzi,  welcome. 

Mr.  Zorzi.  Thank  you.  Grood  morning.  My  name  is  Gaeton  Zorzi. 
and  I  am  the  principal  of  the  William  Cramp  Elementary  School 
located  in  North  Philadelphia. 

Our  school  serves  1,100  children  in  preschool  through  4th  grade. 
The  student  population  is  87  percent  Latino,  almost  entirely  Puerto 
Rican;  6  percent  white;  6  percent  African  American,  and  one  per- 
cent Asian  or  Native  American.  Over  90  percent  of  the  students 
qualify  for  free  lunch  because  of  low  family  income. 

The  surrounding  neighborhood  is  adjacent  to  Philadelphia's 
"Badlands"  and  suffers  from  extensive  unemployment  and  drug 
and  other  illegal  activities. 

I  became  principal  of  Cramp  in  February  1986.  Over  the  last  8 
years,  the  staff,  students,  parents,  community  and  I  have  worked 
hard  to  bring  order  to  what  was  a  chaotic,  disheartened  school,  to 
bring  the  experience  and  hope  of  success  to  children  who  were  fail- 
ing in  alarming  numbers.  Still,  too  many  of  our  children  fail  or  fail 
to  realize  their  potential.  But  we  have  made  some  notable  gains. 
Parents  have  been  a  key  element  in  these  positive  changes. 

The  total  parent  home  and  school  membership  in  1986  was  four. 
Today,  it  is  over  200.  Parents  have  always  cared  about  their  chil- 
dren's education.  They  did  not  see  how  to  become  meaningfully  in- 
volved until  they  saw  the  school  reaching  out  and  meetinpj  more  of 
their  children's  oasic  needs  for  academic,  social  and  emotional  suc- 
cess. When  the  school  was  chaotic  and  disorganized,  they  stayed 
away,  or  charged  in  occasionally  to  complain.  As  order  and  organi- 
zation became  more  evident,  they  looked  for  ways  to  join.  As  the 
school  moved  more  and  more  toward  a  student-centered  curricu- 
lum, they  saw  how  the  lives  of  their  children,  their  own  lives,  were 
grasped  and  intertwined  into  the  life  of  the  school. 

The  staff  and  I  brought  order  to  the  lunchroom  and  recess  peri- 
ods. We  reorganized  the  roster  to  allow  for  more  instructional  time. 
We  tried  in  every  way  imaginable  to  catch  kids  being  good.  We  set 
up  reward  systems  in  and  out  of  the  classroom  to  encourage  good 
behavior  and  say  thank  you  for  positive  efforts. 

We  invited  the  children  to  take  an  active  part  in  their  education. 
The  school  doors  were  flung  open,  and  the  parents  ventured  in. 
Parents  are  now  a  regular,  visible,  vital  part  of  everyday  life  at 
Cramp.  As  volunteers  and  as  paraprofessional  staff,  they  work  in 
classrooms,  in  the  lunch  room,  in  the  play  yard,  accompany  stu- 
dents on  trips,  paint  room  numbers  on  the  blacktop  in  the  school 
yard,  conduct  fund  raisers,  tutor  children  in  reading  and  math,  and 
make  buttons  for  a  variety  of  purposes  and  occasions. 

Our  most  important  vehicle  for  connecting  home  and  school,  chil- 
dren and  parents,  students  and  the  world  around  them  is  books — 
quality  children's  literature,  fiction,  and  nonfiction.  Since  Septem- 
ber 1986,  our  most  visible  and  widespread  incentive  program  con- 
necting books  with  children  and  with  parents  has  been  our  "Read 
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a  Million  Pages"  campaign.  We  ask  parents  to  read  aloud  to  chil- 
dren, "Please,  read  to  your  child,"  is  repeated  with  almost  every 
"Good  morning"  and  "Good  afternoon." 

We  encourage  participation  with  tangible  symbols  of  success. 
Thousand-page  readers  get  to  pick  a  button  from  the  button  jacket, 
and  I  have  brought  that  along. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  would  like  to  see  you  go  through  the  metal  de- 
tector. [Laughter.] 

Mr.  ZoRZi.  In  the  morning,  when  the  school  is  assembled  in  the 
play  yard,  I  call  out  the  names  of  the  children  who  have  read  1,000 

Eages,  and  they  come  up  before  the  assembled  school  to  pick  their 
utton  for  being  thousand-page  readers.  The  buttons  are  made  by 
the  parents  who  run  our  Home  and  School  Association.  The  Home 
and  School  purchases  the  parts  and  assembles  them  using  a  ma- 
chine they  bought  with  candy  sale  profits. 

Each  time  we  reach  one  million  pages  as  a  school — about  three 
times  per  year  now — ^the  Home  and  School  sponsors  a  party  for  all 
the  thousand-page  readers,  complete  with  literature  bingo  and 
prizes  of  food,  games,  and  toys. 

The  Federal  Government,  through  Chapter  1  funding,  helped  ex- 
pedite our  transition  to  a  more  humanistic  and  more  family -friend- 
ly curriculum.  Importantly,  the  infusion  of  Federal  dollars  was  of 
a  significant  amount,  and  teachers,  administrators,  and  parents  at 
the  school  were  allowed  to  determine  how  to  spend  them.  These  are 
the  Chapter  1  schoolwide  projects. 

With  some  of  the  Chapter  1  funds.  Cramp  formed  a  partnership 
with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Through  onsite  graduate 
courses,  the  school  staff  changed  its  approach  to  instruction  180  de- 
grees and  learned  to  teach  reading  and  related  subjects  through  lit- 
erature, through  themes,  and  through  person alizea  expressive  writ- 
ing. 

Chapter  1  funds  further  supported  this  pedagogical  shift  by  pro- 
viding hundreds  of  quality  cnildren's  paperbacks.  The  children's 
lives  were  brought  into  the  classroom  as  they  related  their  own  life 
experience  to  those  of  characters  in  the  books  they  read,  or  related 
them  directly  in  stories  they  wrote,  stories  oflen  about  their  fami- 
lies. Now,  ^Fter  8  years.  Cramp  School  children  and  parents  love 
and  appreciate  books. 

I  believe  the  greatest  tool  the  school  can  offer  underprivileged 
children  is  literacy — not  just  the  ability  to  read,  but  the  consuming 
desire  to  read,  to  learn,  to  ask  questions,  to  seek  answers.  Without 
this,  how  many  of  the  children  we  serve  will  find  their  way  into 
a  life  of  the  mind  that  can  defend  itself  against  the  life  of  the 
street?  Too  few. 

Our  successes  have  been  limited,  but  significant.  From  June 
1988  to  June  1993,  the  percentage  of  students  reading  on  or  above 
grade  level  in  2nd  through  4th  grade  increased  100  percent,  from 
24  percent  to  48  percent.  In  1991,  Cramp  School  won  the  Inter- 
national Reading  Association's  Exemplary  Reading  Program  Award 
for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  was  cited  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Education  as  an  "Unusually  Successful  Compen- 
satory Education  Program." 

We  are  becoming  a  community  school.  Soon,  parents  will  help 
run  our  new  community  library,  made  possible  by  our  adopter, 
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First  Fidelity  Bank.  Construction  on  this  exciting  project  began 
this  week;  it  began  yesterday.  We  hope  to  have  it  open  in  time  for 
summer  vacation.  The  nearly  $100,000  First  Fidelity  Bank  is  com- 
mitting to  the  construction  of  the  Cramp  Community  Reading  Cen- 
ter represents  the  most  significant  private  business  investment  in 
a  Philadelphia  private  school.  First  Fidelity  also  funds  our  RIF, 
Reading  is  Fundamental,  program,  which  gives  a  book  to  each  child 
as  a  gift  four  times  per  year. 

Parental  involvement  programs  abound  at  Cramp.  We  have  a 
GED  program  with  child  care;  a  VISTA  program,  with  two  parents 
from  the  neighborhood  who  volunteer  and  help  other  parents  learn 
how  to  read  to  children  and  our  Home  and  School  Association  pro- 
vides eight  to  ten  parent  workshops  per  year. 

Parents  also  serve  on  the  School  Leadership  Team  along  with 
teachers  and  administrators.  This  team  meets  every  Friday  morn- 
ing before  school  to  make  decisions  that  affect  every  aspect  of  the 
organization,  including  budgets  and  staffing. 

Parents  want  to  be  involved  in  their  children's  schooling.  They 
will  become  involved  if  their  children  feel  safe,  happy  and  loved  in 
school;  and  if  their  children  feel  successful  and  demonstrate  that 
they  are  learning,  that  they  are  getting  smarter.  Safety  and  suc- 
cess. Loved  arid  achieving.  The  formula  is  irresistible.  Parents  can- 
not help  but  support  a  school  that  openly  and  effectively  supports 
their  children. 

The  extent  to  which  a  school  can  offer  the  above  formula  depends 
on  two  conditions.  The  first  is  the  creativity  and  dedication  of  its 
staff.  The  second  is  the  resources  available.  Talent  and  funds.  Peo- 
ple and  money. 

Anyone  who  says  money  is  not  the  answer  is  probably  living  in 
a  community  where  money  is  not  the  problem.  In  an  inner  city 
school,  money  is  a  big  problem,  the  lack  of  it;  the  unfulfilled  need 
for  additional  people,  materials  and  planning  time  that  can  result 
in  greater  safety  and  success  for  children,  in  more  individualized 
attention,  in  greater  opportunities  for  parents  to  support  the  school 
and  to  take  an  active  part  as  volunteers  and  as  paid  paraprofes- 
sional  staff. 

With  Chapter  1  funds,  we  have  hired  parents  as  part-time  class- 
room assistants  and  school  community  coordinators,  paid  for  both 
professional  and  paraprofessional  staff  to  tutor  children  before  and 
after  school,  paid  for  committee  meetings  that  resulted  in  numer- 
ous special  events  and  programs — our  mother-daughter  tea,  our  fa- 
ther-son breakfast,  Love-a-Book  Week,  Career  Day,  Science  Week, 
math  manipulative  kits.  We  have  funded  classroom  libraries  that 
can  send  books  home  to  be  read  and  listened  to,  and  helped  fund 
a  program  begun  at  Cramp  through  our  other  adopter,  Harcum 
College. 

This  program,  called  PACT,  Parents  and  Children  Together, 
trains  parents  to  be  reading  and  math  tutors,  allowing  them  to 
earn  college  credit  along  the  way.  The  program  has  been  a  great 
success.  Students  have  improved.  Parents  have  gained  renewed 
sense  of  self-esteem,  of  their  own  potential  to  better  themselves. 
Many  have  gone  on  to  jobs  they  probably  never  would  have  ob- 
tained if  not  for  this  boost  and  experience. 
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But  last  year,  we  had  to  cut  our  Chapter  1  budget  by  30  percent, 
by  $300,000.  We  had  to  give  up  our  partnership  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  We  had  to  return  two  support  teachers  to  full- 
time  classroom  responsibilities.  We  had  to  cut  in  half  the  funds  for 
committee  planning  time.  Planning  time  is  often  seen  as  a  frill,  but 
it  is  essential  to  communication  and  to  creation  and  maintenance 
of  new,  creative  initiatives.  We  had  to  cut  the  funds  used  to  main- 
tain our  classroom  libraries.  And  we  had  to  reduce  our  fractional 
share  of  the  Harcum  College  PACT  Prog^ram,  threatening  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  proven  success  story. 

This  year,  we  face  another  15  percent  reduction  in  our  Chapter 
1  funds,  $105,000.  This  will  mean  the  elimination  of  more  people, 
more  resources.  The  children  and  their  parents  need  more.  We  will 
be  offering  them  less. 

I  believe  there  is  a  pernicious  assumption  that  parents  of  impov- 
erished minority  children  are  the  problem.  At  Cramp  School,  par- 
ents have  demonstrated  that  they  are  an  essential  part  of  the  solu- 
tion. Parents  care.  Parents  want  to  become  involved  in  their  chil- 
dren's schools.  They  want  to  witness  and  support  their  children's 
success. 

In  many  inner  city  neighborhoods,  as  industry  has  fled  and  pub- 
lic services  have  diminished,  the  school  is  left  as  the  single  remain- 
ing viable  institution.  Now  is  not  the  time  to  cut  the  financial  sup- 
ports from  these  hubs  of  hope.  Now  is  the  time  to  invest  whole- 
heartedly in  them. 

We  as  a  society  need  to  ensure  that  these  schools  prosper  as  cen- 
ters for  learning  and  commimity  renewal. 

At  Cramp  School,  we  have  creative,  dedicated  staff  and  parents 
with  the  potential  to  make  good  things  happen  for  children.  We 
have  come  only  partway.  Whether  or  not  we  achieve  true  success 
will  depend  on  the  additional  resources  that  are  made  available  to 
us.  Our  children  will  fail  without  them.  These  are  eager,  hopeful, 
intelligent  faces.  They  deserve  our  best. 

I  thank  you. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Zorzi,  I  will  say  that  you  are  one 
hell  of  a  principal.  I  wish  I  had  had  you  in  school.  I  wish  we  could 
clone  you — although,  I  am  sure  you  know  just  from  your  own  rela- 
tionships with  your  colleagues  that  there  are  a  lot  of  very  caring 
people  like  yourself  out  there. 

But  I  love  your  jacket.  I  would  love  to  see  you  go  through  the 
metal  detectors  downstairs. 

Anyway,  you  are  right;  money  is  critical.  You  may  be  aware,  by 
the  way,  that  Senator  Simon,  Senator  Jeffords  and  I,  and  Senator 
Wellstone  have  been  involved  with  this  trying  to  increase  the  Fed- 
eral Grovemment's  commitment  to  education.  I  tell  people  the  sta- 
tistic, and  I  do  not  think  they  believe  me,  but  out  of  the  entire  Fed- 
eral budget,  about  2  percent  of  the  Federal  budget  is  committed  to 
meeting  the  elementary,  secondary,  and  even  higher  educational 
needs  of  America's  children — less  tnan  2  percent  of  the  entire  Fed- 
eral budget. 

I  still  find  myself  stunned  by  the  statistic  when  I  say  it,  and  I 
have  said  it  hundreds  of  times.  If  you  ask  most  people  what  per- 
centage of  the  Federal  budget  is  committed  to  education,  you  will 
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get  guesses  that  are  much  higher  than  that.  That  is  just  an  indica- 
tion, despite  all  the  rhetoric,  of  how  little  we  commit. 

This  year,  we  tried,  and  came  very  close  to  doing  it,  to  raise  the 
Federal  Government's  spending  from  about  7  or  8  percent  up  to  30 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  special  education,  which  is  staggering. 
It  is  in  excess  of  $10,000  per  child,  which  is  much  higher  than  we 
are  committing,  obviously,  to  a  child  who  does  not  have,  thank  God, 
any  kind  of  physical  or  other  kind  of  disability  or  disadvantage. 
And  yet  just  the  amount  of  money  that  communities  and  States 
pay  for  the  costs  of  these  children  is  stunning.  And  unfortunately 
what  happens  is  they  sort  of  blame  these  kids,  as  if  it  were  some- 
how that  child's  fault  or  that  parent's  fault.  Everyone  in  the  ab- 
stract understands  you  have  got  to  try  to  maximize  the  potential 
of  these  children,  but  when  they  see  so  many  of  the  resources  going 
to  them,  they  end  up  sort  of  blaming  those  children  instead  of  get- 
ting beyond  that. 

So  we  tried  this  year  to  increase  our  funding,  because  in  my 
view,  we  made  a  commitment — and  you  can  call  it  what  you 
want — but  we  made  a  commitment  years  ago  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  a  partner  in  educating  children  with  special 
needs.  We  said  we  would  cover  40  percent  of  that  cost.  We  have 
never  gotten  beyond  7  percent  of  it,  not  to  mention  the  other  areas. 

So  people  are  strapped.  I  used  to  know  by  rote,  pretty  much,  how 
each  State  paid  for  its  education,  to  what  extent  it  was  properW 
tax,  what  extent  was  State  contribution  and  what  extent  was  Fed- 
eral. But  I  presume  you  rely  pretty  heavily  on  a  local  property  tax, 
and  of  course,  a  lot  of  the  poorer  areas  do  not  have  the  resources. 
Barbara  knows  this  is  true  in  Connecticut.  We  are  a  small  State, 
not  anywhere  near  the  size  of  Pennsylvania,  but  that  you  can  walk, 
literally — and  I  am  not  exaggerating;  I  am  talking  about  an  hour's 
walk  or  less — ^firom  school  diitricts  that  are  virtually  at  the  top  of 
the  ladder  in  terms  of  per  pupil  expenditure,  very  affluent,  terrific 
school  systems  that  do  a  great  job,  to  a  Hartford  or  a  Bridgeport 
where,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  47  percent  of  these  infants  and  tod- 
dlers are  growing  up  in  poverty.  It  is  half  an  hour  walk  from  one 
school  to  the  next.  Tnat  is  the  difference. 

And  as  you  say,  you  can  say  it  is  not  money,  but  you  tell  that 
to  these  communities  where  the  resources  are  not  there.  And  there 
are  hundreds  of  problems.  New  Haven  spends  almost  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year  just  for  security.  When  you  are  paying  $1  million  out 
for  metal  detectors  and  cops  in  every  corridor,  that  is  $1  million 
that  is  not  going  toward  better  books. 

I  went  to  one  high  school  in  New  Haven  the  other  day  that  had 
13  computers  for  almost  3,000  students.  Thirteen  computers.  I  was 
at  the  Adult  Learning  Center  for  Hartford  High  on  Monday.  They 
do  not  have  a  single  computer — not  one — in  an  adult  learning  cen- 
ter. Now,  you  tell  me  how  anyone  is  going  to  even  remotely  start 
to  function  in  the  workplace;  you  cannot  get  a  job  at  McDonald's 
today  without  having  some  knowledge  of  how  a  computer  works. 

So  we  are  trying  and  gaining  support  from  people  like  Bob  Dole. 
The  other  day  he  gave  a  speech  commemorating  his  maiden  speech 
in  the  Senate  25  years  ago  on  disabilities,  and  one  of  the  things 
he  mentioned  was  the  efforts  of  Senator  Jeffords  and  myself  on 
special  education.  So  I  think  we  are  going  to  do  a  lot  better  on  this 
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issue  than  I  would  have  thought  even  a  few  months  ago.  There 
have  been  indications  of  a  lot  of  support  for  this  idea  of  getting  at 
least  up  to  10  percent,  so  that  we  can  get  some  decent  support  for 
things  like  this  that  you  are  talking  about. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  apologize,  and  I  do  not 
mean  to  interrupt.  I  want  to  apologize  because  I  have  to  go  to  a 
meeting  with  a  group  of  welfare  mothers  about  welfare  reform,  and 
I  am  a  little  late  for  that.  So  it  is  not  lack  of  interest.  I  really  ap- 
preciate what  each  of  you  said,  I  take  it  to  head,  and  I  take  it  to 
heart,  I  think  we  are  really  committed  to  fighting  very  hard  with 
you  all,  and  it  will  not  be  easy.  I  know  the  chairman  is  right  at 
the  forefront  of  this,  and  I  will  certainly  be  a  part  of  it. 

Thank  you  very  much,  and  I  apologize  for  leaving. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you,  Paul,  very  much. 

Let  me  ask  you  one  question  that  is  raised  with  me  often — in 
fact,  it  was  just  the  other  day,  on  a  radio  talk  show  in  Connecticut 
with  Judy  Jarvis,  who  is  now  nationwide,  but  is  out  of  Connecticut 
on  WPOP.  She  is  interested  in  Chapter  1,  and  she  raised  the  issue 
just  as  a  parent  did  at  a  parents'  meeting  at  one  of  our  middle 
schools  in  the  Hartford  area,  where  this  guy  stood  up  and  said, 
"Senator,  I  want  you  to  know  something.  I  am  new  to  the  Connecti- 
cut area,  and  my  daughter  is  very  bright.  She  is  a  gifted  child.  She 
came  in,  and  she  was  tested  for  Chapter  1,  and  she  flunked"  He 
said,  "I  took  her  out  of  the  school  immediately,  and  she  is  now  in 
a  private  school.  I  am  paying  more,  but  she  is  getting  all  A's." 

He  said  his  suspicion  was  that  they  were  randomly  taking  chil- 
dren and  lowering  their  scores  in  order  to  get  the  numbers  up  so 
they  could  qualify  for  more  Chapter  1  funding. 

Is  this  a  common  problem  that  you  are  aware  of? 

Mr,  ZoRZl.  No.  I  have  to  honestly  say  I  am  not  aware  of  that  at 
all.  I  know  in  my  school,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  raise  kids' 
scores.  Unfortunately,  we  have  to  demonstrate  their  progress  on 
standardized  tests,  which  I  believe  are  poor  measures  of  that,  and 
we  are  trying  to  find  other  ways.  I  know  that  in  the  Chapter  1  leg- 
islation, they  are  looking  for  other  forms  of  assessment,  and  we  are 
actively  seeking  that  in  my  school,  especially  in  writing,  right  now. 

Senator  Dodd.  You  see  what  I  am  getting  at,  though,  the  argu- 
ment being  that  as  long  as  you  keep  the  numbers  of  pupils,  then 
of  course,  you  get  the  resources.  And  you  need  them,  because  you 
do  not  have  the  other  resources,  and  so  without  the  Chapter  1 
funding,  you  will  not  have  a  lot  of  other  things;  that  is,  money 
must  come  out  of  another  bucket  that  you  are  doing  things  with. 

Mr.  ZoRZl.  Yes.  There  is  a  disincentive.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
the  size  of  the  cut  in  my  budget  for  next  year,  I  believe,  is  that  we 
have  fewer  kids  who  scored  low  and  are  eligible  now.  So  we  have 
been  cut  some  of  that  money. 

I  believe  that  they  are  implementing  a  change  in  that  so  that  the 
money  distributed  m  future  years  wiU  be  according  to  the  income 
of  the  children  and  not  so  much  according  to  their  test  scores. 

But  I  am  not  personally  aware  of  people  trying  to  lower  scores. 

Senator  Dodd,  Well,  no  standard  is  perfect,  and  there  are  obvi- 
ously flaws  and  holes  you  can  punch  in  them.  But  I  am  inclined 
to  go  with  the  income  levels  rather  than  test  score  levels,  because 
I  think  the  incentive  is  there. 
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What  do  you  think  about  this,  Barbara?  What  is  your  reaction? 

Ms.  Toman.  I  have  not  heard  of  the  instance  that  you  are  refer- 
ring to  happening  in  one  of  our  local  school  districts  in  Connecticut. 
That  is  not  saying  it  does  not  happen.  The  incentives  are  not  incen- 
tives. It  is  almost  as  if  we  do  not  approach  people,  our  educators 
and  our  families,  with  positives,  with  incentives  for  going  forward, 
to  raise  yourself  and  to  raise  accomplishments  and  achievements 
and  what  you  are  looking  to  maintain  as  a  level  of  achievement 
and  to  go  further. 

It  is  very  true — I  have  seen  school  districts  that  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  these  dollars  are  very,  very  important  that  come  with 
Chapter  1.  And  I  do  know  that  they  look  at  that  when  they  are 
building  budgets.  It  is  a  wonderful  resource  for  a  school  district. 
But  I  also  have  seen  school  districts  that  then  become  cooperatives, 
that  then  cross  lines  that  they  might  not  otherwise  have  crossed 
in  trjdng  to  find  resources  for  students  that  maybe  they  cannot 
service,  but  another  community  can.  So  I  see  cooperative  ventures 
happening,  and  that  is  a  real  positive  thing,  too. 

Senator  Dodd.  Yes.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  this — yes,  Mr.  Zorzi? 

Mr.  Zorzi.  Senator,  back  to  the  issue  of  money  being  apportioned 
according  to  income  as  opposed  to  test  scores,  I  would  like  to  give 
an  example  fi*om  my  school.  The  first  year  that  I  became  principal 
there,  were  there  zero  children  identified  as  mentally  gifted.  This 
year,  we  have  nearly  30  and  several  waiting  to  be  tested.  But  I  con- 
sider those  children  still  at  risk.  They  are  in  a  community  where 
there  are  two  and  three  strikes  against  them  already  in  terms  of 
the  environment,  in  terms  of  the  violence  and  the  family  disruption 
that  they  have  to  suffer.  And  they  need  the  help  almost  as  much 
as  the  kids  who  are  scoring  poorly  on  the  tests. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  do  not  disagree.  I  think  that  is  an  important 
point. 

Mr.  Taylor,  let  me  ask  you  and  then  ask  the  others  to  comment 
on  this  point.  As  I  understand  it — and  I  was  not  around  here  when 
Chapter  1  was  initiated,  but  I  know  the  history  of  this  program 
pretty  well — we  are  going  to  have  almost  $7  billion  in  funding  for 
Chapter  1  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  And 
obviously,  these  things  get  political.  But  currently  95  percent  of  all 
school  districts  in  America  are  receiving  Chapter  1  funds.  Now,  you 
are  not  going  to  convince  me  that  95  percent  of  all  school  districts 
in  this  countiy  are  disadvantaged  school  districts.  Now,  clearly 
there  are  children,  I  presume  you  could  make  the  case,  in  every 
school  district;  but  in  terms  of  taking  limited  resources,  as  I  under- 
stood it — now,  you  tell  me,  because  you  know  the  history  of  this 
very,  very  well — am  I  wrong? — weren't  those  fimds  designed  to  go 
to  economically  disadvantaged  districts,  and  isn't  there  a  danger  of 
this  becoming  another  CETA  program?  Remember  the  old  CETA 
program,  which  was  designed  like  revenue-sharing;  it  was  designed 
to  train  people,  and  what  it  became  was  basically  a  source  of  reve- 
nues for  communities  so  they  would  not  have  to  raise  local  property 
taxes.  I  understand  that,  and  certainly  I  do  not  fault  them  for 
doing  it,  but  are  we  taking  Chapter  1  fiinds  and  using  them  as 
they  were  intended? 

Barbara,  do  you  care  to  comment? 
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Ms,  Toman.  I  would  address  that  from  the  area  of  are  we  using 
the  Chapter  1  funds  most  efficiently  and,  as  you  said,  addressing 
the  child,  the  student,  who  really  needs  the  support  because  their 
community  cannot  otherwise  fund  it.  And  I  think  there  are  prob- 
ably instances  where  there  are  communities  that  really  see  this  as 
an  input  of  funds  that  they  maybe — ^you  are  right— ndo  not  then 
have  to  raise  from  tax  dollars.  But  they  should  also  realize  that 
with  Federal  moneys — ^and  I  think  many  towns  are  realizing — with 
Federal  moneys  also  comes  more  accoimtability  that  they  have  to 
put  forward  for  those  dollars. 

So  I  think  that  is  kind  of  a  check  and  balance  situation  for  many 
school  systems,  and  I  would  hope  that  if  we  maybe  strengthen 
those  accountability  pieces,  then  those  dollars  will  get  used  more 
efficiently. 

Senator  Dodd.  Mr.  Zorzi? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  would  just  add  that  I  agree  with  you.  I  think  in 
part,  it  is  a  structural  problem  and  an  organizational  problem.  Just 
getting  back  to  your  example,  I  spent  4  years  in  New  Haven  my- 
self, and  did  some  work  in  the  public  schools  in  New  Haven,  and 
your  point  was  a  good  one  in  that  in  certain  districts,  there  are  so 
many  other  costs  that  have  to  be  factored  in  in  terms  of  properly 
managing  the  schools,  and  when  you  take  that  aggregate  need  into 
account,  and  then  you  apply  to  that  funds  that  have  been  appro- 
priated evenly,  on  a  percentage  basis  it  is  having  less  of  an  impact; 
and  then  you  add  to  that  the  problem  that  Mr.  Zorzi  raised  that 
schools  will  often  earn  their  way  out  of  funds  to  the  extent  that 
they  show  signs  of  improvement,  all  of  a  sudden,  they  are  less  eligi- 
ble, if  you  will.  And  don't  think  that  the  school  districts  are  not 
aware  of  that  dynamic.  So  even  though  I  cannot  speak  to  the  spe- 
cific example  that  you  raised,  you  could  see  where  people  would 
perceive  that  that  would  be  happening,  because  they  get  to  a  point 
where  they  say  we  have  had  some  success,  and  the  reward  we  get 
for  meeting  some  success  is  that  we  are  now  going  to  receive  less 
funds;  so  let  us  distort  the  numbers,  or  what-have-you — I  do  not 
know  the  specific  facts. 

I  do  a  lot  of  work  in  the  Chicago  public  schools  as  a  volunteer, 
and  the  administrators  in  the  school  districts  and  even  at  the 
school  level  are  very  conscious  of  what  is  in  fact  a  competition  in 
their  minds  in  many  respects,  against  each  other,  in  terms  of  other 
schools,  other  school  districts,  etc.  And  sometimes,  the  way  they 
portray  themselves  to  the  outside  world  is  very  different  from  what 
is  really  going  on.  And  in  some  cases,  that  is  really  unfortunate, 
because  there  are  some  real  success  stories  out  there  that  we  need 
to  hear  more  about  that  I  think  are  sometimes  being  sort  of  muted. 

Senator  Dodd.  Mr.  Zorzi? 

Mr.  Zorzi.  Senator,  I  want  to  agree  with  you  whole-heartedly 
that  the  money  for  Chapter  1  needs  to  be  concentrated  in  the 
schools  with  tne  greatest  need.  In  the  suburban  schools  around 
Philadelphia,  the  way  the  legislation  is  framed  now,  a  school  can 
qualify  for  Chapter  1  if  thev  have  a  lower  per  capita  income  than 
tne  district  as  a  whole,  so  therefore  money  can  flow  to  that  school. 
However,  with  the  money  going  to  the  school,  that  child  is  already 
receiving  a  larger  per  capita  expenditure  than  any  child  in  my 
school;  plus  the  community  and  school  supports  and  familial  sup- 
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ports  for  that  child  are  double  and  triple  what  the  child  in  my 
school  has.  So  that  money  really  needs  to  come  back,  I  would  not 
say  to  me,  but  to  the  school  where  there  is  greater  need. 

Senator  DoDD.  Yes,  I  appreciate  you  sajdng  that.  Obviously,  this 
is  not  unique  to  elementary  and  secondary  education^ — dollars  are 
not  hanging  on  trees  around  here.  So  you  are  trying  to  get  re- 
sources, and  you  are  trying  to  get  51  Senators  to  support  it,  and 
218  House  members.  And  the  reality  is  that  imless  you  can  spread 
out  the  resources,  you  do  not  get  tne  votes.  I  have  never  taken  a 
political  science  course,  but  I  have  been  around  here  long  enough 
to  know  how  this  works.  So  you  are  caught  in  a  situation  where 
you  want  to  get  the  resources,  but  you  also  need  the  votes;  if  you 
do  not  get  the  votes,  you  do  not  get  the  resources.  This  is  not  brain 
surgery  in  order  to  figure  this  out.  So  the  question  is  how  do  you 
strike  that  balance  while  trying  to  maximize  these  dollars. 

Your  testimony  helps  in  making  that  case,  because  it  really  illus- 
trates the  dilution  of  those  resources — and  again,  I  understand  that 
the  more  affluent  community  does  not  like  paying  higher  property 
taxes.  They  are  not  terribly  enthusiastic  about  that.  And  obviously, 
if  there  are  some  resources  here  that  they  can  get  that  will  help 
them  to  lower  their  costs  they  will  want  them — and  I  am  sure  they 
do  have  kids  in  their  districts  who  can  use  those  resources.  But  it 
is  something  we  have  got  to  be  a  little  more  up  front  about,  or  we 
are  going  to  have  to  call  it  something  else  or  do  it  some  different 
way. 

We  are  perpetrating  a  myth  in  some  ways  by  calling  it  one  thing 
and  distributing  it  in  another,  and  I  think  at  some  point  here,  a 
little  truth  in  spending  is  appropriate. 

Mr.  ZoRZi,  Senator,  at  one  of  the  Chapter  1  hearings  in  Philadel- 
phia recently,  there  was  a  representative  from  a  suburban  district, 
and  his  argument,  which  I  found — the  word  "perverse"  comes  to 
mind — ^his  argument  was  that  it  is  not  that  much  money,  so  why 
worry  about  where  you  are  putting  it. 

And  my  thought  was,  well,  if  it  is  not  that  much  money,  then 
give  it  up,  and  give  it  to  someone  who  can  use  it. 

Senator  DoDD.  Absolutely. 

Let  me  ask  you  a  couple  of  additional  questions  if  I  can.  Barbara, 
you  have  worked  across  the  State,  and  you  also  have  a  good  per- 
spective from  where  you  sit  on  the  national  board.  Obviously,  dis- 
tricts are  completely  different,  but  are  there  some  core  elements 
that  you  believe  make  these  programs  with  parental  involvement 
work?  Obviously,  there  are  different  barriers  in  different  commu- 
nities, but  are  there  some  common  denominators  here  that  we 
ought  to  be  looking  at  to  try  to  promote  in  this  legislation?  Again, 
utilizing  this  bill  and  this  opportunity  to  try  to  share  ideas  with 
others,  what  are  some  of  those  core  elements  that  come  to  mind? 
And  this  is  not  a  quiz,  obviously.  This  record  is  going  to  stay  open 
for  additional  comments  you  may  have  on  this,  but  I  would  be  very 
interested  in  what  you  think  those  common  core  elements  are — ei- 
ther in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  which  is  pretty  diverse,  if  you  go 
from  Fairfield  County  to  Bassick  or  Central  High,  or  Hartfora. 

Ms.  Toman.  We  are  very  fortunate  in  that  diversity,  and  we  need 
to  address  that  and  find  that  that  is  a  strength  for  us  in  Connecti- 
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cut,  and  other  States  have  similar  diversities,  and  we  can  grow 
from  that,  we  really  can,  and  cooperative  ventures. 

Some  of  the  common  denominators — it  has  to  do  a  g^eat  deal 
with  an  attitude.  It  has  to  do  with  the  attitude  and  the  acceptance 
on  all  parts  that  are  involved  in  it.  Those  doors  are  open  to  those 
schools,  but  for  some  parents,  for  some  reason,  they  do  not  see 
them  as  open.  And  if  you  talk  to  administrators  and  teachers,  a  lot 
of  it  has  to  come  with  how  they  can  best  identify  the  needs.  We 
have  that  diversity.  The  needs  of  the  parents  in  my  home  town  of 
Trumbull  are  much  different  than  the  needs  of  those  parents  in  the 
neighboring  town  of  Bridgeport.  When  you  want  to  involve  them, 
you  can  asK  parents  to  come  to  the  Trumbull  public  schools.  Most 
of  them  are  mobile  enough  and  can  find  flexible  schedules.  In 
Bridgeport,  I  doubt  it.  Possibly,  the  idea  of  going  into  the  housing 
units,  finding  that  you  can  go  to  where  people  are  more  com- 
fortable, into  workplaces,  and  do  that  kind  of  organization  so  that 
you  build  your  fences  the  other  way.  It  is  not  only  one-way  commu- 
nication. You  go  where  parents  are  comfortable. 

That  is  a  key  issue,  as  well  as  identifying  strengths,  matching  in- 
volvement to  what  parents  have  to  offer — and  that  does  not  come 
easily.  That  takes  real  training  for  teachers  and  for  staff  to  be  able 
to  identify  and  match  needs — -just  as  they  have  to  match  in  their 
classroom  learning  styles  for  their  children  and  how  they  are  going 
to  produce  a  certain  lesson  and  a  lesson  plan.  It  just  does  not  nap- 
pen,  and  they  have  to  take  a  real  proactive  issue  this  way  of  mak- 
ing it  happen  and  identifying  the  styles  and  what  parents  can  actu- 
ally give. 

I  think  those  are  two  very,  very  important  denominators  that  go 
across  the  board. 

Senator  Dodd.  Let  me  add  to  the  question  and  ask  both  of  you 
to  comment  on  this  last  question  I  have  raised.  That  is,  to  what 
extent  is  the  parent's  level  of  education  a  significant  barrier  to 
breaking  down  these  walls  to  participation? 

Mr.  Zorzi? 

Mr.  ZoRZi.  That  is  a  really  very  important  point.  If  I  were  to  ex- 
pand anything,  I  think  I  would  try  to  expand  the  parent  education 
component.  Parents  are  often  intimidated  just  because  of  their  own 
educational  experience,  as  you  mentioned  earlier.  In  the  VISTA 
program  at  Cramp,  the  two  parents  who  are  working  with  other 
parents  on  reading  to  young  children  came  to  me  and  said,  "We 
have  lots  of  parents  who  want  to  volunteer,  but  they  do  not  know 
how  to  read,  either,"  so  they  are  trying  to  refocus — sort  of  surrep- 
titiously, because  it  is  not  written  into  their  description  as  well — 
they  are  trying  to  refocus  into  parent  education. 

I  think  1  would  like  to  respond  to  the  question  in  this  way.  I 
think  we  really  need  to  rethink  the  schools  into  community  centers, 
into  the  center  of  the  commimity.  It  is  not  just  a  place  where  a  par- 
ent sends  a  child,  and  the  teacher  stuffs  nis  head  with  something 
and  sends  him  back  home  again.  Especially  in  the  inner  city,  we 
need  to  be  a  place  where  the  parent  can  go  for  health  services, 
maybe  for  welfare  distributions,  for  any  kind  of  help  they  might 
need;  it  all  has  to  be  there.  We  have  sort  of  a  captive  audience. 

I  worked  for  almost  2  years  to  try  to  arrange  for  one  of  the  local 
counseling  agencies,  the  child  psychiatry  center,  to  have  a  therapist 
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on  site  in  my  school  just  1  day  a  week,  for  children  and  families, 
and  we  were  finally  able  to  arrange  that.  Now  they  have  an  after- 
school  program  that  works  with  kids  every  day  of  the  week,  3 
hours  a  day.  We  have  got  to  be  the  center  where  they  can  come, 
and  where  they  see  us  as  a  resource  for  all  of  their  needs.  Then 
they  will  see  it  as  a  welcoming  place,  and  their  children  become  a 
real  important  part  of  that. 

Senator  DODD.  Mr.  Taylor? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  would  agree  with  that.  My  perspective  from  the 
standpoint  of  Youth  Guidance  is  I  like  to  think  of  it  almost  as  a 
management  issue,  that  we  have  to  change  the  way  the  whole  edu- 
cation and  counseling  process  is  managed,  if  you  will,  and  we  have 
to  recognize  that  it  is  sometimes  seamless,  the  effect  that  we  can 
have  inside  the  school  versus  in  the  home,  versus  in  the  commu- 
nity. And  a  lot  of  what  Youth  Guidance  tries  to  do — we  are  based 
in  the  schools,  but  we  will  work  with  parents,  we  will  work  with 
the  police,  we  will  work  with  community  leaders — and  most  of  the 
students  that  we  deal  with  also  live  in  public  housing  and  are 
below  the  poverty  level — so  the  issues  are  very  complex,  and  you 
cannot  address  them  just  within  the  context  of  a  school.  You  have 
to  work  with  the  parents  and  the  other  members  of  the  community, 
and  in  that  way — because  as  Mr.  Zorzi  said,  the  students  are  not 
just  dropped  off 

One  stakeholder  in  this  whole  dynamic  here  that  I  think  is  really 
being  asked  to  make  a  sacrifice  is  the  teacher,  in  the  sense  that 
the  model  in  which  they  often  operate  is  changing,  and  they  have 
to  make  some  major  sacrifices  in  terms  of  the  way  that  they  have 
managed  their  classrooms  and  the  level  of  autonomy  that  they 
have  had,  and  they  are  being  asked  to  share  that  platform  with 
parents.  In  the  schools  where  we  work,  that  is  one  of  the  big  issues 
in  terms  of  the  common  denominators;  it  is  the  principal,  in  terms 
of  working  with  the  parents,  and  it  is  teachers,  but  it  is  also  the 
teachers  in  managing  the  actual  classroom,  and  how  receptive  are 
they. 

And  when  those  two  elements  are  in  place  regardless  of  the  edu- 
cation level  of  the  parents,  they  are  willing  to  get  involved.  There 
is  almost  no  correlation.  I  think  Mr.  Wilkins  earlier  made  the  most 
cogent  point  on  that  front  as  far  as  saying  as  soon  as  he  could  get 
on  the  school  bus  and  bring  his  son,  there  went  the  barriers. 

We  see  that,  and  I  think  that  relates  to  some  of  the  work  that 
you  all  are  doing  in  terms  of  providing  the  incentives  for  increased 
parental  involvement,  if  you  do  not  overlook  those  types  of  things, 
because  it  literally  comes  down  to  getting  on  the  bus. 

Senator  DoDD.  Barbara,  do  you  have  any  comment  on  that  last 
point? 

Ms.  Toman.  I  really  agree  with  that.  That  is  a  big  piece  of  it,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  areas  that  we  talk  about  with  the  diverse  ways 
that  you  can  get  to  parents  to  bring  them  the  information  that  they 
need  to  be  more  effective  and  to  do  that  mentoring  process  for  par- 
ents to  then  teach  parents.  That  is  wonderful. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  always  try  to  be  careful  of  the  cookie-cutter  kind 
of  thing,  because  our  communities  are  different.  I  authored  the  leg- 
islation on  the  family  resource  centers,  and  one  of  the  first  ones 
happens  to  be  in  Connecticut,  and  in  fact,  you  may  be  familiar  with 
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it.  It  is  over  in  one  of  the  poor  areas  in  New  Haven,  where  there 
is  a  lot  of  pubhc  housing.  It  is  actually  across  from  a  magnet 
school.  Across  the  street  was  a  former  elementary  school  that  had 
fallen  apart,  but  we  are  putting  the  family  resource  center  literally 
across  the  street  from  the  school  in  this  case,  so  it  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. It  happens  to  be  coincidental  that  that  is  happening  in 
that  particular  case.  But  we  announced  the  progfram  there  about  6 
or  8  months  ago,  and  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  such  a  perfect  loca- 
tion— it  turned  out  to  be  serendipity,  not  by  intent — the  idea  of 
having  that  complex.  In  this  case,  we  are  talking  about  a  poorer 
neighborhood,  but  it  could  work  even  in  affluent  neighborhoods 
where  you  have  things  like  the  community  center  for  the  older  citi- 
zens, with  the  hot  lunch  programs.  There  is  more  of  human  in- 
volvement in  the  place,  so  that  the  nature  of  it  strictly  as  a  school 
changes  and  it  absorbs  other  elements  in  the  community. 

Now,  I  have  the  feeling  that  each  community  may  be  diflFerent 
and  so  we  have  got  to  be  careful  about  doing  that. 

What  is  your  reaction  to  that?  Is  my  caution  a  wise  one  here, 
that  it  does  not  necessarily  apply  everywhere? 

Ms.  Toman.  I  would  like  to  think  that  you  are  correct  along  the 
lines  that,  again,  you  have  to  address  the  more  efficient  use  of  the 
personnel.  I  am  thinking  again  of  smaller  communities  where  to 
have  a  family  resource  center  in  every  school  would  not  be  efficient. 
You  are  stretching  everyone  a  little  bit  too  far.  Whereas  in  a  larger 
school  district,  where  you  have  larger  concentrations  of  families 
needing  services,  and  most  definitely  in  the  urban  areas,  where 
getting  parents  into  the  services  that  they  require  is  difficult  to  say 
the  least,  it  fits. 

So  again,  it  is  not,  as  you  said,  cookie-cutter.  It  is  not  in  every 
place  the  same  thing.  You  really  have  to  mold  the  programs  and 
the  social  programs. 

I  was  at  a  meeting  on  Tuesday  night  in  my  home  town,  and  peo- 
ple were  criticizing  the  fact  that,  well,  if  you  want  to  bring  more 
social  services  into  the  schools,  isn't  that  sajdng  that  the  teachers 
have  to  do  social  services.  The  average  voter  does  not  understand 
that  vou  are  not  saying  is  the  teacher  now  has  to  take  care  of  this. 
You  have  to  dispel  that  kind  of  myth  or  fear  that,  my  gosh,  the 
teachers  are  now  going  to  drop  math  to  teach  something  else,  or 
to  take  care  of  these  problems,  at-risk  children,  and  things  like 
that,  but  the  fact  is  that  you  are  just  going  to  more  efficiently  re- 
distribute the  resources  you  have. 

Senator  Dodd.  Yes.  And  it  can  be  something  as  simple  as  travel. 
For  those  of  us  who  do  not  have  to  rely  on  some  sort  of  public  as- 
sistance— although  some  people  might  think  Members  of  Congress 
fall  into  that  category — ^getting  to  the  grocery  store,  to  the  dry 
cleaner,  to  the  bank,  to  the  insurance,  and  so  on  is  tough.  It  is 
tough  to  get  everything  done,  whether  you  are  a  single  parent  rais- 
ing a  family,  and  you  are  doing  all  of  it,  or  whether  there  are  two 
income-earners,  trying  to  get  it  all  done. 

Someone  made  the  comment  earlier — it  may  have  been  you,  Bar- 
bara, or  Ms.  Doores — about  the  whole  idea  of  freeing  people  up  so 
they  can  focus  on  their  children,  and  a  lot  of  these  other  things  can 
crowd  out  the  schedule.  To  the  extent  you  can  make  people's  time 
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more  efficient  for  the  things  they  have  to  do,  so  they  can  do  it  in 
a  single  venue,  it  seems  to  me  would  make  sense. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  would  say  even  from  the  perspective  of  the  school 
itself.  When  I  was  growing  up,  you  would  go  to  school,  stay  after 
school  and  go  to  Spanish  Club,  and  stay  after  that  and  go  to  bas- 
ketball practice,  stay  after  that  and  practice  in  the  orchestra,  and 
then  go  home  at  6  or  7  o'clock  at  night.  Many  of  these  schools  are 
like  forts,  which  are  shutting  down  1  minute  after  school  is  over. 
If  you  want  to  recreate  those  services,  really,  if  you  have  one  of 
these  centers  nearby  is  really  effectively  doing  the  same  thing  in 
two  or  three  locations,  but  in  the  same  proximity. 

So  even  though  I  think  it  works  at  some  of  the  more  affluent 
schools,  in  some  cases,  those  things  are  happening  in  the  schools 
themselves  in  some  of  the  more  affluent  areas,  and  you  are  getting 
a  number  of  those  other  types  of  services  for  the  children.  If  you 
are  doing  it  in  some  of  these  inner  city  neighborhoods,  where  you 
really  have  to  unbundle,  if  you  will,  tnose  kinds  of  activities  and 
support  systems,  it  would  at  least  be  helpful  if  they  were  closer, 
physically,  together. 

Mr.  ZoRZi.  I  think  the  idea  of  flexibility  in  terms  of  placement 
of  family  resource  centers  is  probably  necessary  in  some  cases,  but 
I  think  the  concept  of  the  family  wrapping  around  the  children  and 
wrapping  around  the  school  is  really  important  to  maintain.  That 
is  where  the  children  are,  and  that  is  where  the  parents'  focus  is, 
appropriately,  and  that  is  where  these  services  need  to  flow  from, 
I  believe. 

Senator  DoDD.  I  agree, 

Ms.  Toman.  If  I  may — the  wheels  are  rolling  up  here — a  way  of 
selling  the  idea  of  the  need  for  these  services  to  be  more  closely 
based,  near  the  education  center  might  possibly  be  to  acknowledge 
the  fact  that  even  in  affluent  communities,  when  parents  are  look- 
ing for  these  services  for  their  youngsters,  very  often,  these  service 
are  only  available  during  the  daytime  hours,  so  they  are  pulling 
their  kids  from  class,  from  "time  on  task" — a  wonderful  educational 
phrase — for  half  an  hour  to  get  to  the  service,  for  a  one-hour  ap- 
point, and  half  an  hour  to  get  back — 2  or  3  hours  of  learning  time, 
if  the  child  even  does  return  to  school.  So  if  we  can  say  that  having 
these  services  more  available,  closer  to  the  school  center,  will  mean 
that  that  child  can  stay  in  the  classroom  and  participate  for  longer 
periods  of  time  and  have  less  disruption  in  the  school  setting,  that 
is  a  big  point. 

Senator  DoDD.  Yes,  I  think  it  is,  too. 

Mr.  ZoRZi.  Good  point. 

Senator  Dodd.  Well,  this  has  been  very,  very  helpful,  and  I  could 
ask  you  dozens  more  questions,  but  I  am  probably  stretching  this 
a  bit  with  you.  It  has  been  very,  very  helpful  for  the  committee  to 
have  your  insight  and  your  thoughts.  I  would  just  commit  to  you 
that  as  we  look  at  the  reauthorization,  we  are  going  to  make  paren- 
tal involvement  a  very  strong  part  of  it.  I  am  not  convinced  in  my 
own  mind  yet  how  to  achieve  this.  We  will  have  to  talk  to  some 
others  about  how  to  do  it,  but  you  can  be  sure  that  we  are  going 
to  have  some  very  strong  incentives  for  very  significant  parental  in- 
volvement. This  will,  I  think,  follow  and  track  what  we  have  been 
doing  more  recently,  and  that  is  to  appreciate  and  understand  the 
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successes  that  are  occurring  out  in  the  countryside;  allow  the  flexi- 
bility for  districts  and  schools  to  achieve  the  desired  results 
through  the  means  that  most  effectively  apply  to  them;  but  none- 
theless to  try  to  get  some  real  meaningful  resource  allocation  fo- 
cused in  that  direction. 

So  I  am  particularly  grateful  to  all  of  you  for  taking  the  time  to 
come  down  and  share  your  thoughts  with  us. 

Again,  Mr.  Zorzi,  I  think  vou  are  going  to  have  to  get  a  JDigger 
coat  at  some  point  to  get  all  those  buttons  onto  it.  I  think  it  is  a 
great  idea,  a  great  concept. 

Mr.  Zorzi.  Thank  you. 

Senator  DoDD.  Mr.  Taylor,  we  thank  you.  Come  back  to  Con- 
necticut. You  are  welcome  any  time,  obviously. 

By  the  way,  I  said  Mrs.  Comer  was  ill;  she  actually  passed  away 
two  days  ago,  and  I  apologize  for  not  being  aware  of  that  and  men- 
tioning it  here.  It  is  a  tragic  loss.  She  was  a  very  fine  person. 

Barbara,  thank  you. 

Ms.  Toman.  Thank  you. 

Senator  DoDD,  Before  the  subcommittee  concludes,  let  me  also 
thank  Margaret  Smith  from  the  office  of  Senator  Pell,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  who  has  done  a  magnifi- 
cent job  over  the  years;  and  Emily  Wolf,  who  is  a  fellow  on  the 
Children's  Subcommittee,  who  is  very  much  responsible  for  the  suc- 
cess of  today's  hearing,  and  I  did  not  want  the  hearing  to  end  with- 
out mentioning  them. 

We  will  leave  the  record  open  for  any  additional  questions  or 
comments,  but  barring  that,  the  committee  will  stand  aqjoumed. 

[The  appendix  follows.] 
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Appendix 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mariana  G.  Doores 

Good  morning  ladies  and  gentlemen  and  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  speak  with 
you  about  the  Head  Start  Transition  Project.  My  name  is  Mariana  Doores  and  I  am 

firincipal  at  Beall  Elementary  School  located  in  RockviUe,  Maryland.  Beall  draws 
rom  an  extremely  diverse  population  in  terms  of  socio-economic  level  and  racial, 
ethnic  and  cultural  backgrounds.  We  serve  702  students  from  Head  Start  through 
grade  five. 

Three  years  ago  I  was  approach  by  the  Director  of  Head  Start  who  asked  if  we 
would  be  interested  in  being  part  of  a  federal  grant  which  would  extend  Head  Start- 
like  services  to  the  Head  Start  children  as  they  moved  up  a  grade  in  school.  We 
jumped  at  the  chance!  For  too  long  I  had  seen  parents  and  students  receive  Head 
Start  services  which  stopped  after  their  Head  Start  year— just  as  the  parents  were 
beginning  to  trust  us.  Parent  energies  turned  to  finding  new  contacts  and  new  sup- 
ports. Their  involvement  in  school  dropped  off  dramatically.  To  hear  that  we  could 
now  continue  these  services  to  families  as  their  children  moved  to  a  new  grade  level 
was  great!  Three  years  later  I  am  Emiazed  at  what  parents  and  staff  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  with  the  support  of  the  Head  Start  Transition  Project  personnel  and 
funding. 

We  began  with  the  training  of  Head  Start  and  Kindergarten  staff  on  the  compo- 
nents of  the  Head  Start  Program  and  what  worked  in  that  program.  We  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  keeping  parent  involvement  high.  We  discussed  parent  needs 
and  what  would  cause  a  parent  to  withdraw  from  active  involvement. 

And  with  all  that  in  mind  we  did  the  following: 

We  worked  with  the  Transportation  Department  to  insure  that  parents  could  ride 
the  school  bus,  that  the  busses  would  never  be  filled  to  capacity  and  that  younger 
sibblings  could  ride  the  bus.  Thus  parents  always  had  access  to  school. 

We  planned  ciiild  care  with  developmentally  appropriate  activities  for  children 
ages  2  months  to  early  teen  years  during  every  parent  and  governing  board  meet- 
ing, while  parents  volunteered  in  the  classroom,  and  at  Family  Nights  Out. 

We  talked  about  a  welcoming  environment,  home  visits,  notes  and  newsletters 
home  and  how  to  access  help  for  a  parent  in  need. 

We  talked  to  parents  about  what  they  wanted  and  needed  not  only  for  their  child 
but  also  for  their  family. 

We  hold  monthly  parent  meetings  in  the  daytime  while  children  are  in  class.  Top- 
ics have  included  child  development,  nutrition,  Parent  Involvement  in  Basic  Skills 
(PIBS),  first  aid,  health  education,  arts  and  crafts,  consumer  information,  parenting 
skills,  conununity  resources,  employment  skills,  financial  counselling,  multicultural 
exchange  of  foods  and  customs,  sexual  abuse  and  self-help/self  improvement. 

We  hold  monthly  evening  meetings  which  include  dinner  for  all,  group  discussion 
for  parents,  and  activities  for  the  children.  A  facilitater  solicits  parents'  concerns 
and  problems  and  helps  parents  work  through  them.  Topics  have  included  self  es- 
teem, discipline,  dealing  with  hurt  feelings,  how  to  have  fun  with  your  family,  creat- 
ing quality  time,  holiday  memories,  sharing  the  joys  and  hardships  of  parenting  and 
conflict  resolution.  These  Nights  Out  are  so  popular  that  we  have  had  to  split  them 
up  by  grade  level. 

We  added  Family  Night  Out  For  Spanish-speaking  Families  to  address  concerns 
that  they  had.  Topics  included  preparing  for  parent/teacher  conferences,  how  to  job 
search,  resume  writing,  job  expectations  and  developing  interviewing  skills. 

We  send  home  activity  sheets  (Parent  Involvement  in  Basis  Skills — PIBS)  in  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  which  help  parents  to  understand  what  their  children  are  learning 
and  to  empower  them  to  teacn  their  own  children.  Parents  are  offered  training  and 
the  children  take  home  a  PIBS  box  filled  with  crayons,  glue,  scissors,  pencils  and 

We  encouraged  our  parents  to  become  members  of  the  Transition  Governing 
Board  which  sets  the  policy  for  how  we  operate.  Eighteen  parents  in  our  school 
serve  on  this  Governing  Board.  The  Board  is  made  up  of  parents,  school,  health,  so- 
cial service  and  community  personnel  and  it  meets  monthly. 

We  provided  each  Transition  child  five  books  a  year  to  support  and  encourage 
family  reading.  The  books  contain  tips  for  parents  on  how  to  make  reading  an  inte- 

al  part  of  the  family  dav  and  activities  for  parents  and  children  to  do  with  the 

oks.  We  also  included  a  feedback  sheet. 

We  mandated  that  parents  are  invited  on  all  field  trips  and  are  invited  to  all  cul- 
tural arts  events.  These  programs  are  funded  from  Chapter  1,  the  PTA  and  Transi- 
tion money. 
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We  develop  an  articulation  format  where  the  sending  teacher,  receiving  teacher 
and  parents  meet  to  discuss  plans  for  the  child  as  the  child  moves  into  a  new  grade. 
The  parents  and  the  teachers  share  ideas  and  strategies  to  help  the  child  succeed 
in  scnool.  The  parent  view  has  an  equal  weight  with  the  teacher  view. 

Our  Transition  Nurse  screens  students,  sets  up  referrals  and  follows  up  on  identi- 
fled  problems.  She  provides  health  instruction  in  the  classroom  and  at  parent  meet- 
ings. She  gives  children  dental  and  personal  hygiene  items  to  use  at  home.  Now  we 
are  recruiting  dentists  who  will  provide  dental  care  to  our  families.  Our  nurse  works 
closely  with  the  Family  Services  Coordinator,  the  teacher  and  the  parent  to  coordi- 
nate the  well-care  program  for  each  child.  The  dental  clinic  in  Rockville,  mentors 
from  the  Montgomery  County  government.  Lions  Club,  Pearl  Vision,  City  of  Rock- 
viUe  and  General  Electric  have  supported  our  families  who  have  dental,  vision,  food 
or  clothing  needs. 

We  wore  closely  with  the  Department  of  Social  Services  to  help  parents  develop 
and  plan  short  and  long  term  goals.  We  refer  families  to  Single  Point  of  Entry  and 
take  them  to  meetings  and  appointments.  We  stay  with  them  and  give  them  emo- 
tional support  as  they  work  through  their  problems. 

We  continue  to  hold  monthly  training  meetings  for  all  school  staff  involved  in  the 
Transition.  Topics  include  developmentally  appropriate  practices,  use  of  PIBS 
sheets,  Family  Reading  Project,  field  trips,  social  services  and  health  services  needs, 
and  parent  involvement. 

Beginning  with  the  parents  first  contact  with  school  we  strive  to  build  a  personal 
relationship,  which  leads  to  trust,  which  leads  to  parent  involvement  in  their  child's 
success  in  school.  Then  we  truly  become  partners  in  the  education  of  their  child.  All 
that  we  do  helps  to  remove  any  obstacles  to  that  true  partnership.  The  Head  Start 
Transition  Project  has  provided  us  the  means,  the  j)er8onnel  and  the  training  to  de- 
velop this  home-sdiool-community  bond. 

Prepared  Statement  of  David  Cardell  Wilkins,  Sr. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

Good  Morning.  My  name  is  David  Cardell  WUkins,  Sr.  I  currently  live  in  Rock- 
ville, Maryland,  with  my  wife,  Diane,  and  our  two  children.  Diamond  (age  6)  and 
David,  Jr.  (age  3). 

Headstart: 

My  daughter.  Diamond,  begem  Headstart  at  Takoma  Elementary  School  in  Ta- 
koma  Park,  Maryland  in  September,  1991.  My  family  moved  to  Rockville  in  Novem- 
ber, 1991;  so  Diamond  completed  her  Headstart  education  at  Beall  Elementary 
School.  The  teachers  and  staff  at  Takoma  Park  were  supportive  and  friendly,  so  we 
hoped  that  this  would  continue  at  Beall;  but  we  did  not  know  what  to  expect.  My 
wife  found  the  staff  at  the  Headstart  office  efficient  and  friendly.  The  staff  informed 
her  step  by  step  as  to  her  responsibilities  and  theirs.  In  no  time,  a  home  visit  was 
schedufed  and  Diamond's  new  teacher  and  teacher  assistant  were  knocking  at  our 
door.  The  home  visit  allowed  the  teachers  to  see  what  type  of  environment  Diamond 
lived  in  every  day,  to  get  a  feel  for  my  wife  and  I,  as  parents;  and  it  gave  them 
the  opportunity  to  test  Diamond  in  a  comfortable  environment.  Diamond  was  ex- 
cited and  at  ease  with  her  teachers,  so  she  looked  forward  to  going  to  her  new 
school.  We  learned  about  parent  classroom  participation,  field  trips,  woilishops,  and 
more.  During  the  school  year  and  on  many  occasions,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  vol- 
unteer in  Diamond's  classroom.  Her  teacher  and  I  became  good  friends  and  still  are. 
I  ernoyed  helping  to  teach  and  interact  with  the  children  and  Diamond. 

She  is  the  missing  piece  that  brings  continuity  and  love  back  into  your  family  and 
gives  you  a  purpose  in  life.  She  is  able  to  relate  to  you  on  all  levels,  regardless  of 
whether  you  are  Black  and  she  is  White;  you  are  Hispanic  and  she  is  Black;  wheth- 
er you  are  Jewish  and  she  is  Catholic;  or  whether  you  are  on  public  assistance  or 
are  employed  and  make  $30,000  a  year.  Through  Headstart  Transition  funding  the 
Coordinator  supports  you  with  love,  clothing  and  shoes  foryour  children,  a  ride  to 
medical  appointments,  social  services,  work,  or  to  court.  They  don't  just  take  you 
there  and  drop  you  off,  they  are  there  beside  you  if  you  need  the  support — most  of 
the  time,  they  know  when  you  need  it  without  asking.  The  Coordinator  has  helped 
my  wife  and  I  work  through  marital  difficulties,  helping  to  make  our  bond  and  fam- 
ily much  stronger.  I  could  go  on  forever.  The  Coordinator's  stren^h  and  detennina- 
tion  rub  off  on  you  and  you  begin  to  do  things  without  even  reahzing  it.  Sometimes 
you  feel  like  you  need  to  pay  ner  out  of  your  own  pocket  or  figure  a  way  to  give 
some  back.  But  you  know  if  you  keep  moving  on  and  can  one  day  stand  on  your 
own  two  feet  without  her  help,  she  will  feel  her  job  has  been  well  done  and  she  has 
received  her  pay.  My  family's  coordinator  has  been  and  will  always  be  very  special 
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to  us.  She  always  goes  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  and  we  love  her  dearly.  I  must  men- 
tion her  name,  Gaye  Monaghan.  I  want  the  record  to  reflect  it. 

We  have  monthly  Family^s  Night  Out  where  the  Coordinator  or  other  stafl"  provide 
transportation  to  your  family  to  school,  provide  dinner,  babysitting,  and  the  parents 
have  our  own  support  rap  session. 

This  made  me  feel  important  and  needed  as  a  parent.  I  was  a  very  important  part 
of  the  classroom  because  not  many  of  the  children  had  fathers  in  the  home  and  they 
looked  forward  to  interacting  with  a  "classroom  dad".  The  parents  -attended  nutri- 
tion, health,  parenting,  financial,  and  educational  workshops,  as  well  as  field  trips 
together.  The  parents  and  children  were  from  all  different  nationalities  and  bacK- 
grounds.  We  could  barely  understand  each  other's  English  in  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year,  but  quickly  we  shared  knowledge,  skills,  social  activities,  and  children. 
Near  tne  end  of  the  year,  we  were  speaking  each  other's  language  and  were  like 
one  big,  happy,  international  family.  WE  all  still  care  very  deeply  for  each  other  and 
each  other's  children.  We  always  chat,  smile,  and  talk  about  those  days  and  our 
children  when  we  pass  in  the  grocery  store,  parks,  etc.  We  ended  the  year  with  a 
big  picnic.  It  was  a  happy,  yet  sad  occasion.  My  wife  and  I  received  recognition  cer- 
tificates for  our  volunteer  efforts.  We  never  expected  recognition.  Headstart  had 
given  us  so  much  already. 

Headstart  Transition: 

During  the  transition  time,  we  lost  old  friend,  gained  new  ones;  the  classrooms 
were  bigger  and  had  more  children.  It  was  easy  to  get  lost.  BeaU  Elementary  gave 
to  us  educational  assistance  for  Diamond  through  Chapter  1  services.  Headstart 
Transition  gave  to  us  a  Family  Service  Coordinator.  A  Family  Service  Coordinator 
is  to  provide  support  services  to  the  Headstart  families,  but  this  is  an  understate- 
ment. A  Family  Service  Coordinator  is  the  mother  you  never  had,  the  link  to  your 
family  that  you  need  to  have. 

The  children  get  to  play  together  and  the  parents  get  to  meet  one  another  and 
socialize  and  share  the  joys  and  challenges  of  parenting.  I  like  to  come  early  to  the 
Family's  Night  Out  often  to  help  set  up  for  the  families  coming,  to  serve  food,  or 
just  stay  late  to  help  clean  up.  In  our  rap  sessions,  the  parents  would  get  into  a 
circle  and  would  talk  about  the  concerns  we  have  about  our  children.  I  really  en- 
joyed this  because  it  helped  my  wife  and  I  see  that  other  parents  shared  some  of 
the  same  concerns  that  we  have.  We  also  got  to  share  and  receive  suggestions  from 
staff  and  other  parents.  As  the  year  progressed,  more  parents  opened  up  and  were 
not  afraid  to  talk  about  their  true  feelings — this  made  our  ^roup  special.  At  the  end 
of  kindergarten  year,  we  had  a  Family  Day  picnic  and  mim  camp  workshop  session. 
We  all  had  fun  and  learned  a  great  deal. 

Even  today  the  entire  transition  staff  and  Beall  Elementary  School  staff  open- 
heartedly  supports  our  family.  It  is  because  of  this  school-home-community  relation- 
ship that  we  live  in  harmony,  educational,  and  cultural  peace.  Diamond  has  a  great 
attitude  about  school,  her  teachers,  and  her  community.  She  still  has  to  visit  each 
teacher  periodically,  give  each  a  Valentine's  Day  card,  and  each  a  present  during 
staff  appreciation  week.  It  costs  us,  but  it  is  worth  it.  No  one  from  the  outside  could 
tell  our  Diamond  is  from  a  low-income  home.  She  ranks  educationally  and  socially 
with  the  rest  of  the  class.  Thank  you  for  your  time. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Tom  Schultz 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Tom  Schultz,  Director  of  Early  Childhood  Services  at  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Boards  of  Education  (NASBE).  I  am  pleased  to  testify 
today  on  the  issue  of  improving  the  connections  between  Head  Start  and  other  early 
chiltmood  programs  and  the  public  schools.  I  am  currently  directing  a  national  field 
research  proiect  on  the  contribution  of  early  childhood  programs  to  education  re- 
form, funded  by  the  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education.  However,  my  connection  with  this  morning's  topic  began 
in  1971  when  I  worked  as  a  consultant  to  the  Project  Developmental  Continuity, 
a  national  demonstration  project  to  improve  relationships  between  Head  Start  and 
local  public  schools,  a  precursor  of  the  present  Head  Start  Transitions  Project  initia- 
tive. More  recently  I  served  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Head  Start 
Quality  and  Expansion  and  Chair  of  its  Subcommittee  on  Continuity  With  Schools. 

NASBE  and  members  from  state  and  territorial  boards  of  education  are  increas- 
ingly concerned  with  the  challenges  of  creating  a  more  seamless,  comprehensive,  eq- 
uitable system  of  early  childhood  and  family  support  services  and  linking  those  pro- 
grams to  our  public  education  system.  Our  previous  policy  reports.  Right  From  the 
Start  and  Canng  Communities  have  promoted  a  vision  of  early  childhood  which  be- 
gins v/ith  prenatal  care  and  extends  through  kindergarten  and  primary  grade  pro- 
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grams  to  assure  the  healthy  development  of  children,  active  and  informed  involve- 
ment of  families,  and  high  rates  of  success  in  learning  in  the  crucial  early  years  of 
life. 

I  have  three  simple  points  to  make  in  my  testimony: 

High  quality  early  childhood  programs  make  a  positive  difference  in  the  skills, 
knowledge,  confidence,  and  social  capacities  of  children  and  families. 

All  too  often,  public  schools  fail  to  sustain  this  positive  momentum  when  children 
and  parents  move  into  kindergarten  and  the  primary  grades. 

We  should  take  advantage  of  current  lejdslative  reform  in  Head  Start  and  Title 
1  programs  to  create  incentives  for  more  effective  partnerships  between  schools  and 
early  childhood  programs. 

The  Positive  Effects  of  High  Quality  Early  Childhood  Programs 

Every  policy  leader  in  America  is  now  familiar  with  the  statistical  evidence  on  the 
positive  impact  of  Head  Start  and  other  high  quality  child  care,  family  support,  and 
preschool  initiatives.  I'd  like  to  augment  this  quantitative  data  with  examples  from 
our  recent  case  studies  of  seven  exemplary  early  childhood  agencies.  In  particular 
I  will  highlight  three  examples  of  how  good  early  childhood  programs  work  to  sup- 
port and  involve  parents: 

The  James  E.  Biggs  Early  Childhood  Center  in  Covington,  Kentucky's  school  sys- 
tem welcomes  262  four-year-old  children  to  its  classrooms  each  day  and  provides  ex- 
tensive opportunities  for  parent  involvement.  Last  year,  112  parents  participated  in 
the  Center's  12-hour  training  course  to  prepare  themselves  to  assist  teachers  in 
classrooms  and  then  contributed  over  1600  da^s  of  volunteer  time  to  the  Center.  In 
addition,  over  100  fathers  show  up  with  their  children  for  periodic  "Dad's  Night" 
events. 

Child  Development,  Inc.  in  Russelville,  Arkansas,  the  Head  Start  grantee  for  elev- 
en rural  counties,  provides  a  wide  range  of  part-day  and  fiill-day  classes  for  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  homebased  parent  education  and  adult  literacy  services  to  its  2300 
families.  Parents  say  the  foDowing  things  about  the  impact  of  this  agency's  work: 

"Before  I  became  involved  with  CDI  I  was  terrified  of  going  anywhere.  I  didn't 
want  to  leave  the  security  of  my  house.  If  I  hadn't  been  in  the  program,  I  wouldn't 
have  my  GED,  I  wouldn't  have  volunteered  at  our  elementary  school  and  I  wouldn't 
be  registered  today  as  a  student  at  Aikansas  Tech.  University." 

The  Fairfax-San  Anselmo  Children's  Center  in  Marin  County,  California  provides 
child  care  to  ninety  low  and  moderate  income  families  with  children  from  2  months 
through  10  years  of  age  and  provides  extensive  outreach  and  support  to  parents. 
Here  is  what  Superintendent  Frank  Kelly  of  the  local  Ross  Valley  School  District 
says  about  the  agency: 

'What  I've  seen  over  twenty  years  is  the  Center  being  a  place  where  parents  can 
go  and  connect  with  an  advocate  ...  I  think  of  voung  kids  who  came  in  as  high 
school  dropouts  with  babies  and  learned  how  to  take  care  of  their  kids,  how  to  care 
for  themselves  and  how  to  develop  a  positive  self-concept  that  they  could  reflect 
back  to  the  children  .  .  .  Here  were  people  that  were  a  burden  on  society,  and  they 
learned  to  elevate  themselves  into  productive  human  bein^  .  .  ." 

These  testimonies  demonstrate  the  efficacy  of  investmg  in  high  quality  early 
childhood  initiatives.  In  addition,  they  sugcest  that  public  schools  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  advantajge  of  a  cadre  of  skflied  and  motivated  parents  and  chiiaren 
coming  from  early  childnood  centers  into  elementary  schools  each  year. 

A  Fumbled  Opportunity:  Glitches  in  How  Schools  Receive  Young  Children  and  Fami- 
lies 

"We  try  to  stir  up  the  love  of  learning  in  children  and  hopefully  it  transfers.  But 
I've  seen  some  kids  who  are  turned  off  to  learning  in  kindergarten.  In  Head  Start 
we  talk  and  interact  with  the  children  in  activities,  but  in  some  kindergartens  the 
rules  are  'sit  in  your  assigned  seat  and  do  your  work.'"  (Head  Start  teacher.  Child 
Development,  Inc.,  Russelville,  AR.) 

"Manv  of  our  families  move  from  being  curious  to  attending  meetings,  from  being 
involved  in  an  activity  to  taking  a  leadership  role,  from  being  an  advocate  in  our 
community  to  going  before  the  state  le^slature  to  support  a  bill.  But  aft«r  they 
leave  us,  there's  often  a  total  drop  off  in  mvolvement,  because  the  public  schools  are 
not  viewed  as  welcoming  parents  to  engage  in  activities  or  in  planning.  Unless  you 
are  sophisticated  enou^  to  know  how  policy  is  made  at  the  school  board  level,  it 
is  hara  to  see  what  your  role  is.  So  parents  become  very  frustrated."  (Barbara  Shaw. 
Executive  Director,  Parent-ChUd  Development  Centers,  Inc.,  Oakland,  CA) 

These  two  Quotes,  gathered  in  the  course  of  our  recent  field  research  define  two 
problems  in  tne  relationships  between  our  nation's  early  childhood  programs  and 
our  public  schools.  First,  in  too  many  instances,  children  who  are  turned  on  to  en- 
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gaging,  active,  developmentally  appropriate  fonns  of  learning  are  stymied  when 
ley  encounter  less  responsive  forms  oiinstruction  in  the  early  school  years.  Second, 
many  parents  become  accustomed  to  substantial  involvement  in  assisting  in  early 
childhood  classrooms,  participating  in  policy  decisions  about  the  program  and  receiv- 
ing substantial  parent  education,  adult  literacy  and  other  services.  However,  when 
these  parents  move  into  the  public  schools,  they  sometimes  encounter  more  limited 
options  for  engaeement  in  their  child's  classroom,  fewer  resources  to  support  their 
involvement,  ana  more  wary  or  grudging  attitudes  towards  their  participation  from 
school  administrators  and  staiT. 

Early  childhood  programs  are  far  from  perfect  and  there  are  many  exemplary  ele- 
mentaiy  schools  which  do  superb  work  ¥ath  children  and  families.  However,  I  have 
heard  a  suiTicient  nunJi)er  of  accounts  such  as  those  cited  above  to  be  convinced  that 
we  need  enhanced  efforts  to  improve  the  response  of  schools  to  children  and  families 
at  the  early  elementary  grade  level.  To  bolster  this  contention,  two  recent  national 
studies  found  substantial  discontinuities  in  practices  in  early  childhood  and  kinder- 
garten classrooms: 

Fh^kindergarten  programs  provide  an  average  of  one  staff  member  for  each  9.3 
children,  while  in  kindergarten  classes  the  ratio  increases  to  1:16.7.  (Seppanen, 
p.  100) 

Ratings  on  an  observational  scale  des^ned  to  assess  adherence  to  developmen- 
tally appropriate  forms  of  instruction  ana  activities  revealed  40%  of  the  prekinder- 
garten  teacners  were  rated  as  using  appropriate  practices  "very  much"  while  only 
17%  of  kindergarten  teachers  were  so  rated;  while  only  8%  of  kindergarten  teachers 
were  observed  using  inappropriate  practices  "not  at  all"  as  compared  with  40%  of 
the  prekindergarten  stafl.  (Seppanen,  p.  103). 

58%  of  parents  of  prekindergarten  children  report  talking  with  teachers  on  a  daily 
basis,  whUe  only  23%  of  kindergarten  students  ao  so.  (Seppanen,  p.l28) 

Only  50%  of  a  national  sample  of  elementary  schools  offer  opportunities  for  par- 
ents to  serve  on  school  conmiittees,  and  only  37%  provide  parents  education  work- 
shops. (Love,  p.45).  These  are  mandatoiy  forms  of  parent  involvement  in  every  Head 
Start  program. 

Policy  Recommendations 

Bill  Galston,  President  Clinton's  Deputy  Assistant  for  Domestic  Policy  and  a 
member  of  the  Head  Start  Advisory  Committee  provides  a  useful  image  to  depict 
the  ideal  relationship  between  Head  Start  and  Title  I.  He  argues  the  programs 
should  form  segments  in  a  multistage  rocket,  where  two  major  federal  initiatives 
create  a  powerml  synergistic  impact  on  the  educational  success  of  at-risk  children. 
Instead,  at  present  the  Head  Start  "engine"  is  succeeding  in  the  lift-off  phase  for 
most  of  its  participants,  but  the  Title  r"boosteif  is  frequently  misfiring,  allowing 
gravity  to  pull  children  and  parents  out  of  their  higher  orbit. 

Fortunately,  Congress  is  in  a  position  to  have  considerable  impact  on  this  prob- 
lem, due  to  the  coincidence  of  major  redesign  ad  expansion  of  both  Head  Start  and 
Title  1  this  year.  As  you  know,  the  Head  Start  Act  Amendments  of  1994  require 
every  Head  Start  grantee  to  coordinate  with  local  education  agencies  in  creating 
procedures  to  transfer  records,  to  promote  communication  between  Head  Start  par- 
ticipants and  school  staff  and  to  provide  support  for  joint  staff  and  parent  traimng. 
The  Administration  on  Children,  Youth,  and  Families  will  continue  to  fund  their 
thirty-two  Head  Sttirt  Transitions  Programs  for  an  additional  two  years  and  the 
Head  Start  Bureau  is  supporting  a  contract  to  create  materials  and  provide  training 
and  technical  assistance  on  transition  issues.  In  discussions  of  these  proposals  in 
the  Advisory  Committee  and  with  the  Head  Start  community,  the  major  concern  is 
that  Head  Start  grantees  will  be  held  accountable  for  creating  new  partnerships 
with  public  schools,  but  there  is  no  parallel  mandate  placed  on  school  administra- 
tors. Title  I  reauthorization  offers  an  important  opportunity  to  rectify  this  apparent 
imbalance. 

Based  on  our  review  of  the  Administration's  proposal  and  provisions  enacted  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  we  recommend  the  following  ways  to  improve  the  in- 
fluence of  Title  I  on  instructional  and  parent  involvement  practices  and  to  encourage 
more  positive  partnerships  between  schools  and  community  early  childhood  pro- 
grams: 

Require  that  schools  collaborate  with  early  childhood  program  leadere,  including 
Head  Start  Directors,  in  formulating  overall  needs  assessments,  strategies,  policies, 
and  allocations  of  resources  in  Title!  programs,  especially  schoolwide  projects. 

Create  explicit  provisions  encouraging  the  use  of  Title  I  and  Title  II  resources  to 
support  joint  staff  development  strategies  and  activities,  to  bring  together  teachers 
from  kindergarten  and  primary  grade  classrooms,  Head  Start  centers,  and  other 
community-based  early  childhooa  agencies  to  receive  training  on  curriculum,  in- 
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struction,  and  assessment  issues  and  to  exchange  information  and  perspectives  on 
how  they  are  working  with  children  and  families. 

Expand  parent  involvement  provisions  in  Title  I  to  explicitly  target  outreach  ef- 
forts to  parents  of  entering  kindergarten  students,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  parent  leaders  and  volunteers  from  Head  Start  and  other  programs. 
Schools  should  be  welcoming  their  involvement  in  school  programs,  providing  train- 
ing and  support  in  connecting  them  with  Title  1  and  other  school-  and  district-level 
policy  committees,  and  engaging  them  in  the  new  proposed  Parent-School  compact 
mechanism. 

Let  me  close  wdth  two  caveats.  First,  in  my  experience,  effective  collaboration  de- 
pends on  mutual  respect  and  trust  by  leaders  of  the  partnering  organizations.  Nei- 
ther Head  Start  nor  Title  I  legislation  can  directly  influence  these  personal  relation- 
ships. However,  federal  policy  can  provide  resources  and  incentives  to  overcome  the 
costs  of  reaching  across  organizational  boundaries — and  it  can  provide  requirements 
which  may  nudge  skeptical  or  reluctant  local  managers  to  work  together  in  new 
ways. 

Second,  we  should  consider  recommendations  to  promote  transitions  activities 
within  the  full  context  of  other  policy  changes  in  Head  Start  and  in  Title  I.  In  both 
systems,  we  are  creating  ambitious  agendas  for  structural  reform  and  quality  im- 
provement. Key  leaders  in  responding  to  transitions  provisions  in  these  bills  (Head 
Start  Directors,  state  and  local  Title  I  Directors,  and  school  principals)  will  also  be 
responsible  for  implementing  a  complex  and  demanding  set  of  other  changes  in  pol- 
icy and  practice.  For  example.  Head  Start  Directors  will  be  dealing  with  new  re- 
quirements for  staffing  programs,  enhanced  parent  involvement  requirements,  new 
opportunities  to  serve  young  children  and  to  serve  children  in  full-day,  fiill-year 
modes  of  service,  and  new  requirements  for  community-based  planning  and  needs 
assessment.  Siniilarly,  Title  I  programs  have  expanded  opportunities  to  utilize 
school-wide  strategies,  adjustment  to  higher  levels  of  expectation  for  student  learn- 
ing, new  forms  of  performance  assessment,  and  new  forms  of  parent  involvement. 
These  other  mandates  will  complicate  the  minds,  calendars,  ana  budget  planning  of 
early  childhood  and  school  managers.  However,  our  hopes  for  smoother  transitions 
and  greater  success  for  children  and  parents  ultimately  depend  on  high  quality  serv- 
ices and  exemplsuy  professional  practice  in  both  the  preschool  and  tne  early  school 
environments. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Barbara  Toman 

Senator  Dodd  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Human- 
ities, I  am  Barbara  Toman,  Connecticut  State  PTA  President.  I  am  here  today  rep- 
resenting the  nearly  seven  million  member.  National  PTA.  Your  request  to  hear  the 
parents'  perspective  on  the  role  of  families  in  public  education  is  greatly  appreciated 
and  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity. 

As  you  might  suspect,  across  the  countiy,  parent  involvement  advocates  are  ap- 
plauding the  passage  of  the  Parental  Participation  Goal,  adopted  as  part  of  the  re- 
cently enactea  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act.  For  the  many  parents  who  have 
struggled  to  be  heard  and  accepted,  allow  me  to  thank  the  Senators  for  their  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Until  the  passage  of  Goals  2(X)0,  the  \5S.  had  no  inclusive  federal  policy  that  ac- 
knowledged or  encouraged  parent  involvement  in  sdiools  or  educational  decision- 
making. While  Head  Start,  special  education  and  Chapter  1  programs  incorporate 
parent  involvement  mandates,  in  general,  the  philosophy  of  parent  involvement  in 
education  policy  was  neglected  or  minimized.  Now,  goal  number  eight  validates  the 
important  role  of  parents  in  education  and  is  a  significant  victory  for  families. 

To  assure  all  states  and  localities  use  Goals  2000  to  forward  parent  involvement 
policies,  the  National  PTA  will  disseminate  to  its  34,000  local  units  recommenda- 
tions on  how  parents  can  advance  the  goal  as  well  as  participate  in  the  development 
of  educational  standards.  Equally  important,  PTA  will  advise  parent  activists  on 
how  to  ensure  the  goal  is  implemented  appropriately  at  all  levels. 
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But  the  push  for  a  parent/family  involvement  edict  at  the  federal  level  cannot  end 
with  Goals  2000.  To  sustain  meaningful  parent  involvement,  ^vemment  must  see 
this  as  a  cross-cutting  issue  .  .  .  affecting  public  policy  decisions  that  range  from 
establishing  stronger  Chapter  1  mandates  to  requiring  work -place  flexibility  and  re- 
lease time. 

As  examples,  I  ofier  a  glimpse  of  some  of  Connecticut's  endeavors  to  encourage 
parent  involvement  in  education  which  are  diverse  and  which  strive  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  local  community. 

The  Connecticut  Businesses  for  Education  Coalition  (CBEC),  for  example,  spon- 
sored the  "Take  A  Parent  to  School  Day"  on  March  10.  This  event  was  promoted 
through  partnership  of  the  Connecticut  Executive  and  Legislative  branches,  the 
Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education,  the  Connecticut  Association  of  Public 
School  Superintendents,  The  Connecticut  Association  of  Schools  and  the  Connecticut 
Parent-Teacher  Association  along  with  the  business  community.  With  adequate  lead 
time  in  the  media  campaign,  parents  and  businesses  were  able  to  make  necessary 
scheduling  adjustments.  "Take  A  Parent  to  School  Day"  validated  for  working  par- 
ents that  employers  recognize  a  parent's  responsibility  to  support  their  child's  edu- 
cation. Additionally,  this  event  told  students  that  what  they  do  in  school  each  day 
is  valued  by  the  economic  community  of  Connecticut.  This  is  a  powerful  message 
that  school  and  family  partnerships  are  important. 

In  my  own  hometown  of  Trunibull,  the  PTA  Council  and  Trumbull  Family  and 
Youth  Services  Bureau  ofler  another  approach  to  fortifying  home/school/communitv 
ties.  "Kids  First"  is  an  annual  conference  oroanized  in  cooperation  with  Trumbull 
PTA  Parents  and  Children  Together  (PACT)  and  Trumbull  High  School  PTSA. 
Workshops  on  a  variety  of  topics  of  concern  to  teens  are  organized  and  facilitated 
by  students  for  students.  Students,  faculty  and  parents  attend  the  sessions.  To  forge 
broad-based  community  interest,  six  high  schools  from  the  Bridgeport,  Fairfield  and 
Trumbull  areas  have  200  teens  participate. 

E.  B.  Kennellv  Elementary  school's  commitment  to  increasing  parent  participation 
is  demonstrated  in  its  outreach  to  its  diverse  populations.  Tne  school,  located  in 
Hartford,  distributes  bilingual  brochures  and  flyers.  Parent-teacher  conferences  be- 
come more  meaningful  as  the  needs  of  the  multilingual,  multicultural  community 
are  addressed.  Every  effort  is  made  to  provide  childcare  to  enable  more  parents  to 
participate. 

An  unusual,  but  successful  parent  involvement  campaign  fists  through  the  Travel- 
ers Corporation  PTA  in  Hartford.  Travelers  Corporation  matches  dollar  for  dollar 
any  money  generated  from  PTA  memberships.  The  membership,  with  aid  from  the 
corporation,  brings  in  guest  speakers  and  other  resource  persons  for  the  PTA  meet- 
ings. Employees  are  encouraged  to  use  lunch  hours  for  education-related  meetings 
with  the  corporation  providing  the  meeting  space.  Sick  employees  and  employees 
who  are  otherwise  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  can  participate  in  the  session  with 
the  use  of  the  Travelers'  telecommunications  system.  Perhaps  the  most  unique  as- 
pect of  the  Travelers'  PTA  is  the  diversity  of  its  membership.  Active  participants 
include  woridng  parents,  grandparents  preschool  parents  and  non-parent  partici- 
pants. 

Briefly  let  me  also  mention  the  New  Hartford  PTA.  Just  three  years  old  this  rural 
PTA  is  the  Connecticut  Advocates  Award  winner  as  outstanding  unit  for  1994.  This 
school  is  a  role  model  for  taking  parent  involvement  into  the  community.  Using  a 
multimedia  campaign  that  included  newspaper  articles,  letters  to  the  editor  and  the 
use  of  cable  access  programming,  the  PTA  mformed  the  public  about  the  education 
budget  and  other  important  policies.  Today,  most  New  Hartford  citizens  regard  the 
school  as  belonging  to  everyone  and  everyone's  responsibility. 

These  are  some  of  the  success  stories  in  Connecticut.  But  problems  abound.  Not 
every  school  has  an  open  door  policy,  and  some  school  personnel  have  a  limited  vi- 
sion of  parent  involvement.  Too  often,  parents  are  instructed  that  reading  to  their 
children  at  home  constitutes  parent  involvement.  WhUe  reading  to  one's  children  is 
good  parenting,  this  alone  is  not  parent  involvement.  Instead,  parents  must  be  ac- 
tive in  all  facets  of  the  learning  process,  including  classroom  activities.  Equally  con- 
sequential is  that  parents  be  advocates.  They  must  be  partners  in  school  governance 
and  decisionmaking.  Parents  belong  on  school  restructuring  teams  and  hiring  com- 
mittees. Parental  input  on  discipline  policies,  budget  decisions,  curriculum  deter- 
mination and  other  issues  should  be  requisite. 

In  Connecticut,  public  education  advocates  and  policy  makers  have  crafted  a  legis- 
lative package  that  would  recognize  parents  as  le^timate  stakeholders  and  give 
them  access  to  sdiool  decision-making  activities.  This  week  the  State  legislature  is 
expected  to  pass  a  school  reform  bUl,  House  Resolution  5669.  When  enacted,  the  bill 
will  require  pre-service  and  in-service  training  of  teachers  on  parent  involvement. 
Further,  school  boards  will  be  required  to  adopt  parent  involvement  policies.  Bro- 
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chures  that  plain  parents  their  ri^ts  and  responsibilities  must  be  written  and  wide- 
ly disseminated.  And  while  the  legislation  would  not  compel  districts  and  schools 
to  launch  site-based  management  practices,  the  language  strongly  encourages  this 
activity. 

Across  the  country,  parents  and  educators  require  more  support  of  this  kind  The 
Federal  ^vemment  must  be  an  equal  partner  in  providing  tnat  assistance.  Your 
leadership,  and  the  leadership  of  your  colleagues,  can  help  dismantle  the  impedi- 
ments that  keep  parents  from  participating  rully  in  children's  classroom  activities 
or  local  educational  improvement  efforts. 

The  problems  parents  confront  in  Connecticut  are  the  same  difdculties  parents 
encounter  all  across  our  country.  To  begin  with,  many  parents  lack  even  the  most 
basic  of  in  formation  about  how  the  school  svstems  operates.  If  they  want  these  de- 
tails, they  often  don't  know  where  to  begin  looking.  To  complicate  matters,  parents 
are  often  short  of  time  and  they  are  stressed  out  trying  to  juggle  schedules  and  com- 
mitments. The  majority  of  parents  must  take  time-ofl"  from  work  in  order  to  partici- 
pate in  their  children's  instructional  activities.  For  parents  who  are  paid  by  the  hour 
or  are  employed  by  companies  that  offer  limited  benefits,  time-off  from  work — even 
to  take  ptul  in  a  school  function — may  mean  a  loss  of  income.  How  can  parents  be 
asked  to  decide  between  putting  food  on  the  table  or  participating  in  the  education 
of  their  children?  Even  participating  in  after-sdiool  meetings  and  committees  can 
be  a  hassle  when  parents  must  make  diild  care  arrangements. 

Teachers  and  other  school  personnel  are  stressed  too.  Frequently,  resistance  to 
parent  involvement  is  the  result  school  staff  being  denied  adequate  information, 
training  and  support  services.  Limited  education  budgets  prevent  districts  and 
schools  from  developing  the  programs  essential  to  ensuring  effective  communication 
and  collaboration  among  parents  and  the  appropriate  school  personnel.  Adequate 
funding  is  needed  to:  provide  school  staff  with  in-service  and  pre-service  education 
on  parent  involvement;  mentor  parents  on  how  committees  work  and  include  par- 
ents in  decision-making  roles;  help  parents  develop  skills  needed  to  improve 
parenting  abilities;  provide  parents  with  information  about  what  children  are  learn- 
ing in  school  and  how  parents  can  continue  that  learning  at  home;  create  two-way 
home-school  communication  about  school  programs  and  children's  success;  assure 
that  community  services  and  other  support  programs  are  well  coordinated  with  the 
education  programs;  offer  opportunities  for  parents  to  participate  in  classroom  ac- 
tivities; encourage  partnerships  with  businesses  to  allow  working  parents  up  to 
eight  hours  off  per  year  to  work  in  their  child's  school;  and  create  more  school-based 

J>reschool,  early  childhood  education  and  child  care  programs  with  a  goal  of  success- 
iil  transition  into  the  more  formal  K-12  setting. 

The  truth  is  that  dollars  do  drive  program  agendas.  If  Goals  2000  and,  in  particu- 
lar, Goal  Eight,  is  to  succeed,  schools  will  need  more  money  Senator  Dodd^  I  recog- 
nize that  the  committee  is  an  authoring  and  not  an  appropriations  committee,  but 
the  record  should  reflect  that  funding  must  be  augmented  to  support  education  im- 
provement efforts. 

Adequate  funding  for  Department  of  Education  activities  to  support  family  in- 
volvement is  also  important.  The  National  PTA  is  currently  working  with  Secretary 
Riley  and  the  Department  staff  to  help  identify  the  goals  for  the  federal  role  in  sup- 
porting parent  and  family  ptirticipation  in  education. 

At  this  time,  I'd  like  to  talk  more  specifically  about  the  Chapter  1  program.  To 
assess  the  effectiveness  of  Chapter  I's  parent  involvement  provisions.  The  National 
PTA,  workine  in  comunction  with  the  National  Coalition  of  Title  I/Chapter  1  Par- 
ents and  the  National  Center  for  Law  and  Education,  conducted  a  survey  of  Chapter 
1  parents.  The  results  of  the  survey  were  presented  at  a  press  conference  in  April, 
1993.  At  that  time.  National  PTA  reported  that  just  54.7  percent  of  the  respondents 
said  they  were  aware  of  a  written  policy  for  parent  involvement.  Since  a  written 

Sarent  involvement  poliqr  is  mandated  by  law,  one  might  conclude  that  either  school 
istricts  are  not  complying  with  the  law  or  they  are  not  drawing  parents  into  the 
process. 

Similarly,  only  about  half  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  parents  in  their  school 
districts  helped  to  make  decisions  about  Chapter  1  goals,  budgets,  improvements 
and  evaluations. 

The  questionnaire  gave  respondents  a  chance  to  write  open-ended  comments 
about  the  Chapter]  program.  One  parent  wrote  that  "I  do  not  know  of  any  parent 
involvement  in  this  school."  Another  responded  stated  that  "LEA's  no  longer  feel 
they  have  to  involve  parents  in  the  ongoing  development  and  evaluation  of  the 
Chapter  1  program." 

Some  parents  suggested  changes  to  the  law.  For  instance,  one  respondent  pro- 
posed that  "new  parents  should  be  mentored  to  teach  them  about  how  the  different 
committees  and  positions  function  .  .  ."  Another  felt  that  "parent  involvement 
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should  be  mandatory  similar  to  Head  Start  Programs."  And  yet  another  noted  that 
^n  the  parent  involvement  section  of  the  law  there  should  be  more  mandates  and 
stronger  language  as  to  what  the  (school)  district  must  do,  instead  of  may  and  shall 
do." 

In  Connecticut  the  Chapter  1  parents  have  formed  a  PTA  unit.  This  affiliation 
furnishes  Chapter  1  parents  with  parenting  resource  materials  and  leadership  train- 
ing opportunities.  In  a  like  manner,  Connecticut  PTA  has  benefited  through  this  co- 
operative venture  that  has  brought  focus  on  the  diverse  needs  of  Connecticut's  edu- 
cational communitv. 

In  regards  to  federal  policy,  National  PTA  likes  the  Chapter  1  parent  involvement 
provisions  recently  adopted  by  the  House  in  HJl.  6,  especially  the  parent-school 
compacts.  StUl,  tms  proposal  should  be  strengthened.  For  example,  at  a  minimum, 
the  law  should  require  that:  1)  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  each  school  and 
each  district  have  a  meeting  for  parents,  teachers  and  administrators  that  outlines 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  parents  and  school  personnel;  2)  annually  parents, 
teachers,  administretors  and  school  district  ofticial  jointly  develop  the  parameters 
of  Chapter  1  application,  including  the  evaluation  instrument;  and  3)  that  parents, 
teachers  and  administrators  meet  throughout  the  year  to  assess  the  student's 
progress. 

Trie  National  PTA  would  argue  that  the  law  be  amended  to  require  that  districts 
lose  their  Chapter  1  funds  if  they  fail  to  make  reasonable  efforts  to  create  meaning- 
ful parent  ana  family  inVblvement  policies.  Language  should  also  be  added  to  the 
law  that  would  require  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  and  state  Chapter  1  of- 
fices to  increase  the  monitoring  of  districts'  and  schools'  implementation  of  parent 
involvement  policies. 

For  parent  involvement  to  succeed,  we  must  begin  to  look  at  families  as  instruc- 
tional units.  As  such,  we  must  wage  an  aggressive  campaign  to  eliminate  barriers 
and  change  the  way  schools  and  businesses  view  families.  Just  as  we  look  at  the 
"whole  child,"  society  must  begin  to  look  at  the  providing  educational  and  devel- 
opmental support  for  the  "whole  family." 

Towards  tnis  end,  policymakers  must  help  provide  incentives  for  businesses  to 
provide  release  time  for  parents  and  adopt  work  environments  conducive  to  fanuly 
involvement  in  education.  Leadership  will  also  be  needed  to  ensure  that  schools  and 
school  districts  implement  {X)lices  that  get  parents  involved,  and  provide  teachers 
and  parents  with  support  services. 

The  challenge  of  &)als  2000,  ESEA  and  other  education  improvement  efforts  is 
in  getting  all  parents  involved.  There  is  a  strong  push  by  some  to  oppose  education 
improvement  efforts,  but  an  effective  counter  to  this  movement  is  to  broaden  the 
discussion. 

Parent  involvement  is  a  cost-effective  proposition  that  benefits  families,  schools 
and  communities.  Parents  learn  new  skills,  gain  self-esteem  and  become  empowered 
in  ways  that  enhance  their  work  and  social  lives.  Children  benefit  when  their  par- 
ents serve  as  role  models  and  demonstrate  the  importance  of  learning. 

Again,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  address  this  committee  concerning  such 
a  vital  issue.  As  a  working  mother  of  three  teenage  daughters,  I  have  had  many 

Eersonal  experiences  that  active  involvement  in  their  education  has  afforded  me. 
•ver  the  past  13  years  there  have  been  a  mature  of  positive  and  negative  instances. 
Fortunately*  I  reside  in  a  community  that  has  made  a  commitment  throughout  its 
public  schools  to  involve  parents  on  eill  levels.  Yes,  parents  continue  to  chaperon 
field  trips,  host  birthday  parties  and  volunteer  in  the  media  center.  However,  par- 
ents also  participate  in  writing  district  policies,  provide  cost  analysis  of  the  financial 
base  and  impact  the  educational  budget  development  thus  giving  a  community- 
based  focus  to  the  direction  in  which  our  schools  move. 

In  closing,  let  me  state  that  when  national  policymakers  help  to  fiiUy  involve  par- 
ents in  education,  then  aU  families  can  gain  from  the  positive  experiences.  Parents 
are  the  primary  role  models  for  children.  If  our  nation  wants  youth  to  participate 
more  fiiliy  in  their  communities  and  become  leaders,  parents  must  have  the  oppor- 
tunities to  model  this  behavior.  You  can  help  provide  this  opportunity. 
Thank  you. 

Prepared  Statement  of  &ruART  Taylor 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  staff  of  Youth  Guidance,  I  am  delisted 
to  testify  before  you  today.  My  name  is  Stuart  T^lor.  I  am  a  3-year  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  Youth  Guidance,  a  nonprofit  school-based  agency  in  Chicago, 
and  chair  of  the  Comer  Development  Project  which  we  have  instituted  in  14  of  our 
inner-city  elementary  schools. 
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It  is  particularly  compelling  that  this  panel  has  asked  Youth  Guidance  to  testify 
on  the  reauthorization  of  our  elementary  and  secondary  education  programs.  1994 
marks  the  70th  year  that  Youth  Guidance  has  provided  much-needed  assistance  to 
at-risk  families  and  children  in  our  most  poverty-stricken  urban  neighborhoods.  At 
this  time  in  our  histoiy,  we  are  concentrating  fuUy  100  percent  of  our  efforts  in  34 
elementaiy  and  seconoary  schools  to  combat  drugs,  violence,  teen  pregnancy  and  a 
host  of  other  problems  that  prevent  our  children  from  receiving  quality  education. 
While  the  tasks  at  hand  are  arduous,  Youth  Guidance  is  making  a  difference.  We 
have  forged  positive  partnerships  with  the  schools — administrators,  teachers  and 
students — and  our  counseling,  creative  arts,  school-to-work  and  systems  change  pro- 
grams are  beginning  to  show  results. 

As  Members  of  this  important  committee,  you  will  be  instrumental  in  shaping  the 
future  of  our  public  education  system-a  system  in  dire  need  of  systemic  change  and 
bold  new  direction.  Youth  Guidance  stands  ready  to  assist  the  federal  government, 
our  state  of  Illinois  and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  in  this  effort. 

My  objective  today  is  two-fold.  First,  I  want  to  acouaint  you  with  the  Comer 
School  Development  Program  which  focuses  on  parental  involvement  and  child  de- 
velopment as  integral  to  the  success  of  systemic  reform.  Second,  I  want  to  urge  the 
committee  to  provide  the  necessary  incentives  in  the  reauthorization  bill  before  you 
that  wUl  foster  and  nourish  parental  involvement  as  essential  to  any  systems 
change  that  has  a  chance  of  succeeding. 

Most  of  you  probably  are  acquainted  with  the  work  of  Dr.  James  Comer,  a  re- 
nowned child  psychiatrist  at  Yale  University  and  one  of  our  country's  most  re- 
spected voices  in  the  area  of  school  reform.  Dr.  Comer,  through  his  years  of  experi- 
ence working  with  at-risk  youth  in  our  most  troubled  urban  schools,  has — in  our 
eyes — captured  the  essence  of  what  it  wiU  take  to  achieve  meaningful  and  lasting 
reform.  Although  addressed  simultaneously.  Dr.  Comer's  model  correctly  assumes 
that  changes  occur  in  a  chronological  sequence:  first,  improved  interpersonal  rela- 
tionships; second,  improved  social  climate;  and  third,  improved  academic  achieve- 
ment. In  other  words,  adults  change  first,  which  brings  aoout  change  in  the  school 
climate,  followed  by  changes  in  the  students. 

The  goals  against  which  the  ultimate  success  of  the  program  will  be  measured  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Improvement  in  students'  efficacy  as  learners. 

2.  Improvement  in  self-esteem. 

3.  Increased  parental  involvement,  including  leadership  roles. 

4.  Development  of  a  more  positive  school  climate,  as  evidenced  by  an  improvement 
in  relationships  between  teachers  and  among  teachers,  students  and  parents,  and 
by  an  increase  in  school  activities. 

5.  Development  of  a  more  positive  academic  climate,  as  evidenced  by  changes  in 
children's  interest  in  learning,  and  teadier  expectations  of  students,  including  home- 
work eissignments. 

6.  Improvement  in  school  performance:  behavior,  attendance,  promptness,  grades 
and  test  scores. 

Because  Youth  Guidance  is  the  guiding  force  for  the  Comer  project  in  Chicago, 
our  effort  to  effect  systems  chaise  differs  from  others  within  the  Comer  family  of 
school  reform  progreims.  Youth  Guidance  was  chosen  by  Dr.  Comer  because  of  its 
70  year  history  of  expertise  helping  Chicago  schools  in  the  psychosocial  development 
of  children  and  families.  Our  already  established  presence  in  Chicago's  inner-city 
schools  helps  immeasurably  in  paving  the  way  for  the  fundamental  need  to  improve 
relationships  between  students  and  their  teachers  and  parents.  We  are,  in  every  re- 
spect, the  facilitator  whose  sole  mission  is  to  work  for  and  achieve  a  school  climate 
that  makes  learning  possible.  In  the  words  of  one  principal,  our  Comer  project  is 
the  "workhorse"  of  Chicago's  reform  program. 

As  I  stated,  parental  involvement  and  child  development  are  the  cornerstones  on 
which  our  Comer  model  is  built  and  flourishes.  Since  the  inception  of  our  program 
in  1991 — we  began  in  4  schools  and  now  have  expanded  to  14  schools — over  400  par- 
ents are  actively  engaged  in  the  management  and  activities  of  these  schools.  TTie 
Parent  Program  is  building  self-confidence,  social  and  leadership  skills.  Parents  are 
making  a  real  and  positive  impact  on  student  behavior.  Most  of  all,  school  principals 
and  teachers  who — at  the  outset  of  the  program — ^brandished  little  or  no  support  for 
parental  involvement — are  beginning  to  appreciate  what  their  presence  in  schools 
can  bring  to  improving  an  environment  where  diildren  can  learn. 

I  certainly  do  not  want  to  convey  to  the  committee  that  involving  parents  in 
inner-city  schools  is  easily  accomplished.  It  is  difficult — very  difficult.  Parents  often 
lack  the  self-esteem  and  confidence  that  would  make  them  willing  and  enthusiastic 
partners  in  a  school  setting.  Relationships  between  parents  and  their  children  are 
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often  strained.  Teachers  and  school  administrators,  as  I  stated,  often  consider  par- 
ents as  intruders  rather  than  partners. 

Recognizing  these  obstacles  and  barriers,  the  Comer  Model  Parent  Program  estab- 
lishes Qiree  levels  of  parent  involvement — in  other  words  a  gradual  process  of  as- 
similation and  training  in  all  facets  of  a  school's  operation.  The  first  level  encour- 
ages parents,  as  part  sofa  neichboriiood  community,  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  school.  Parents  are  invited  to  attend  school  social  activities  at  which  time  they 
can  meet  other  parents,  teachers  and  the  principal.  These  social  experiences  provide 
a  foundation  for  positive  productive  relationships  and  mutual  proolem  solving.  As 
the  facihtator.  Youth  Guidance  works  to  establish  volunteer  projects  which  might 
require  just  a  few  hours  one  day  of  each  week  to  help  out  in  a  school.  As  parents 
begin  to  feel  more  comfortable  and  establish  relationships,  we,  often  with  little  prod- 
ding, find  many  parents  moving  to  Level  2  which  requires  active  daily  participation 
in  schools.  Parents  help  teachers  in  their  classrooms;  they  plan,  organize  and  chap- 
eron student  activities  either  in  the  school  or  outside  of  tne  school  on  field  trips. 
Finally,  parents  move  to  Level  3  which  makes  them  active  participants  in  school 
management. 

The  Parent  Committees  in  our  Comer  schools  are  intended  to  play  equal  and  inte- 
gral roles  on  the  School  Planning  Management  Team,  the  Mental  Health  Team  and 
local  school  councils.  Through  tnese  3  mechanisms,  parents  automatically  have  a 
voice  at  the  table  in  developing  the  comprehensive  school  plan  which  establishes 
academic  achievement  goals,  soaal  climate  goalsand  public  relations  goals.  As  "play- 
ers" parents  then  are  aole  to  provide  input  on  staff  development  to  meet  the  needs 
and  goals  developed  in  the  comprehensive  plan,  as  well  as  assessment  and  modifica- 
tion to  identify  new  opportunities  effected  through  orderly  change  and  development. 

It  is  our  ejcperience  tnat  this  model  supports  Dr.  Comers  three  guiding  principles, 
"No  Fault",  Consensus  Decision  Making  and  Collaboration — the  three  most  impor- 
tant components  any  school  must  achieve  to  be  successful  in  systems  change  and 
positive  learning  environments  for  children. 

Although  we  only  began  our  work  with  the  Comer  Development  Project  in  1991, 
we  have  moved  ahead  with  preliminary  evaluations  of  our  programs  through  the 
work  of  three  prominent  researchers  at  Northwestern  University.  To  objectively  as- 
sess our  six  goals  and  outcomes  against  which  they  are  measured,  the  evaluation 
includes  "control"  schools — in  other  words,  schools  where  the  Comer  project  is  not 
implemented — to  better  gauge  progress.  Youth  Guidance  will  utilize  these  prelimi- 
nary reports  and  others  to  lollow  as  a  means  to  improve  our  services  and  modify 
program  features.  Thus  far,  we  are  pleased  to  find  that  in  some  schools  parental 
involvement  is  making  a  difference,  particularly  in  improving  the  attitudes  and  be- 
havior of  adults  which,  in  turn,  is  improving  the  school  climate  for  learning.  I  will 
submit  these  reports  as  part  of  my  statement  for  the  record. 

Before  turning  to  the  important  legislation  before  you,  I  want  to  impart  my  sin- 
cere belief  that  unless  we  change  me  way  people — and  here  I  am  referring  to 
adults — perceive  each  other  visa-vis  their  roles  in  educating  children,  we  have  little 
chance  to  achieve  meaningful  school  reform.  The  many  models  and  approaches 
which  focus  only  on  standards,  assessments  and  process  wUl  be  lost  if  the  school 
environment  or  climate  remains  hostile  to  systems  change.  We  are  talking  about 
people  here— people  working  together  with  a  common  spirit  and  purpose  to  make 
a  difference.  Parental  involvement  is  critical  to  that  goal. 

I  want  to  commend  the  members  of  this  committee  who  helped  shape  the  Goals 
2000  bill  which  lays  the  groundwork  for  new  incentives  in  our  states  and  commu- 
nities to  move  ahead  with  school  reform.  It  is  imperative  that  the  legislation  before 
you  is  crafted  to  support  Goals  2000  by  providing  states,  local  education  aeencies 
and  community-based  organizations  such  as  Youth  Guidance,  the  maximum  flexibil- 
ity to  do  what  we  need  to  do. 

First,  I  want  to  urge  the  committee  to  buUd  upon  provisions  in  H.R.  6  which  en- 
courage parental  involvement.  The  House  bill  mandates  that  schools  are  required 
to  develop  a  policy  that  will  provide  a  framework  for  parental  involvement,  ensuring 
that  at  least  1  percent  of  Title  I  funds  are  spent  on  parental  involvement  activities. 
We  applaud  that  initiative  and  request  your  consideration  of  increasing  the  earmark 
of  Title  I  funds  from  1  percent  to  5  percent  of  funds  for  parental  involvement  pro- 
grams. 

Second,  we  strongly  support  the  new  Parents  As  Teachers  program  in  H.R.  6 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to  states  to  develop  and  expand  par- 
ent and  fly  childhood  education  programs.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  would  establish 
a  Parents  As  Teachers  National  Center  to  disseminate  information  and  provide 
technical  and  training  assistance  to  states  establishing  and  operating  parents  as 
teachers  progrtims.  We  urge  the  committee  to  expand  this  program,  recognizing^that 
parental  involvement  is  essential  to  systemic  reform,  to  include  support  for  schools 
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and  school  districts  that  have  implemented  or  wish  to  implement  parental  involve- 
ment programs. 

Third,  we  ask  the  committee  to  give  strong  support  to  the  Even  Start  Family  Lit- 
eracy Program  which  is  particularly  important  to  enhance  successful  parental  in- 
volvement activities  in  our  schools. 

Fourth,  we  ask  the  committee  to  seriously  consider  the  Administration's  request 
to  target  Chapter  I  funds  toward  areas  of  greatest  poverty.  WhUe  we  understand 
the  rationale  for  the  modifications  placed  on  the  President's  proposal  in  H.R.  6,  we 
believe  the  plight  of  our  inner-city  schools  depends  in  large  measure  on  maximum 
participation  in  the  Chapter  I  program. 

Finally,  we  ask  the  committee  to  provide  federal  support  for  the  many  private 
nonprofit  community  and  school-based  organizations  which  are  trying  with  lots  of 
soul  but  meager  budgets  to  help  our  sdioois  become  safe  places  where  children  want 
to  learn  and  are  able  to  learn.  We  hope  that  organizations  like  Youth  Guidance  will 
be  included  as  elinble  participants  in  ooth  formula  and  discretionary  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  committee,  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
your  invitation  to  testify  on  the  importance  of  parental  involvement  m  our  schools. 
Following  this  hearing,  I  will  be  meeting  with  oflicials  at  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  to  offer  our  help  in  shaping  Secretary  Riley's  Family  Compact  and  paren- 
tal involvement  initiatives.  I  would  be  pieasea  to  answer  any  questions  you  have 
on  the  Comer  School  Development  Program  and  the  approadi  Youth  Guidance  is 
taking  to  implement  the  progrcmi. 

[Additional  material  may  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  committee.] 

[Whereupon,  at  12:22  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  EDUCATION  IN 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


TUESDAY,  APRIL  26,  1994 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities, 
OF  THE  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:05  a.m.,  in  room 
SD-^30,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Paul  Simon  pre- 
siding. 
Present:  Senator  Simon. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Simon 

Senator  SiMON  [presiding].  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

We  are  here  today  to  discuss  foreign  language  education.  We  are 
very  shortly  going  to  be  reauthorizing  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  and  one  of  the  questions  is  what  can  we  do  to 
strengthen  this  area. 

The  needs,  which  we  will  hear  about  from  our  first  panel,  are 
very,  very  real.  We  have  to  understand  one  another  in  our  world; 
we  have  to  reach  out,  and  this  is  true  within  our  country  as  well, 
to  break  the  barriers  of  race  and  religion  and  ethnic  background 
and  so  on.  But  this  is  also  true  in  our  world. 

We  will  not  only  hear  about  the  need,  but  we  will  also  hear  about 
some  innovative  approaches  that  are  being  taken.  There  are  some 
in  our  country  who  view  those  whose  mother  tongue  is  not  English 
as  a  liability  to  our  country,  but  they  can  be  great  assets  to  our 
country,  and  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  have  to  learn. 

But  I  am  pleased  to  welcome  our  first  panel,  which  includes  Jef- 
frey Munks,  who  is  the  founder  of  the  AT&T  Language  Line.  We 
will  hear  fi-om  you  first,  Mr.  Mimks,  and  we  will  follow  the  5- 
minute  rule  that  is  traditional  in  the  Senate,  and  if  your  state- 
ments rim  longer  than  that  or  you  wish  to  just  enter  your  state- 
ment in  the  record  and  speak  informally,  we  will  enter  your  state- 
ment in  the  record. 

Mr.  Munks? 
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STATEMENTS  OF  JEFFREY  J.  MUNKS,  FOUNDER,  AT&T  LAN- 
GUAGE LINE,  MONTEREY,  CA;  MYRIAM  MET,  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL,  NATIONAL  STANDARDS  IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
EDUCATION,  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON  THE  TEACHING  OF 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGES,  YONKERS,  NY;  RASHID  KHALIDI,  PRO- 
FESSOR OF  MIDDLE  EASTERN  STUDIES,  UNIVERSITY  OF 
CHICAGO,  CHICAGO,  IL;  AND  NOEL  KREICKER,  PRESIDENT, 
INTERNATIONAL  ORIENTATION  RESOURCES,  NORTHBROOK, 
IL 

Mr.  MuNKS.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

I  am  here  today  to  offer  some  new  fuel  to  the  debate  on  the  value 
of  the  study  of  languages  other  than  English  in  our  Nation's 
schools.  In  so  doing,  f  will  speak  of  an  emerging  revolution  in  glob- 
al communication  that  may  reshape  the  way  we  view  and  value  the 
teaching  of  languages  other  than  English  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  talking  about  the  emergence  and  impact  of  the  unique  com- 
munication services  provided  by  AT&T  Language  Line.  Located  in 
Monterey,  a  small  community  on  the  California  coast  that  is  rap- 
idly emerging  as  the  language  capital  of  the  world,  Language  Line 
has  spent  the  last  10  years  assembling  an  enormous  network  of  in- 
terpreters located  across  the  continent. 

Through  the  creative  use  of  existing  but  underutilized  tech- 
nology, these  interpreters  work  for  us  from  their  homes,  providing 
24-hour  telephone-based  access  to  more  than  140  languages.  What 
does  that  mean?  Simply  stated,  it  means  you  can  now  pick  up  any 
telephone,  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  call  us  to  request  an  inter- 
preter of  Russian,  Spanish,  Armenian,  Camu,  or  any  of  the  other 
languages  we  provide,  and  usually,  within  less  than  1  minute,  you 
will  have  a  trained  speaker  of  that  language  on  the  phone  to  help 
you  communicate  witn  someone  you  need  to  call,  someone  who  has 
called  you,  or  someone  you  are  standing  next  to  who  speaks  only 
that  language. 

The  result — every  major  911  center  in  the  Nation,  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  hospitals  in  our  country,  schools,  Grovernment  agen- 
cies and  businesses  of  every  type  are  using  this  service  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  domestic  customer  and  constituent  base  which  in- 
cludes more  than  30  million  people  who  speak  a  language  other 
th£in  English  at  home  and  a  global  base  which  considers  English 
a  minority  language. 

Expressed  another  way,  over  the  past  4  years,  this  service  has 
grown  more  than  4,000  percent,  and  that  growth  represents  the 
fuel  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago.  Ever  more  users  of  our  service  are 
discovering  the  truth  in  an  anecdote  cited  by  you  in  your  book, 
'The  Ton^e-Tied  American,"  in  which  you  quoted  Jack  Kolbert, 
then  president  of  the  Monterey  Institute  of  International  Studies. 
Mr.  Kolbert  asked  a  Japanese  businessman  what  he  thought  the 
most  important  language  of  international  trade  was.  The  Japanese 
answered,  in  flawless  French:  "Sir,  the  most  useful  international 
language  in  world  trade  is  not  necessarily  English,  but  rather  it  is 
the  language  of  your  client." 

Similarly,  users  of  our  service  are  discovering  the  power  inherent 
in  giving  their  customers  the  ability  to  do  business  in  the  language 
they  think,  emote,  and  make  decisions  in.  For  one  of  our  customers, 
that  meant  hiring  300  people  with  skills  in  languages  other  than 
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English  so  they  could  communicate  directly  with  their  customers 
without  relying  on  an  interpreter  from  us.  For  another,  it  was 
1,000  new  employees.  Even  we  got  into  the  act.  We  formed  another 
new  AT&T  business,  the  International  Multilingual  Center,  which 
employs  450  people  speaking  13  languages  around  the  clock,  deliv- 
ering service  in  the  language  of  the  customer. 

Are  we  alone  in  this  endeavor?  Not  anymore.  It  should  come  as 
no  surprise  that  AT&T's  principal  competition  has  finally  embraced 
the  value  of  language.  In  fact,  a  recent  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post  carried  large  classified  ads  by  two  of  those  competitors,  look- 
ing for  people  with  skills  in  Russian,  Polish,  Italian,  German,  and 
other  lang^uages  for,  among  other  things,  the  construct  of  a  new 
international  center  to  be  located  in  Pentagon  City. 

All  of  this  recent  activity  points  to  a  future  bright  with  oppor- 
tunity for  Americans  who  possess  skills  for  languages  other  than 
English.  But  I  worry  about  the  pipeline  of  qualified  candidates  dry- 
ing up  at  a  time  when  demand  for  language  services  is  increasing 
so  rapidly. 

In  1975,  we  told  our  children  that  to  succeed  in  tomorrow's 
world,  they  needed  t-o  learn  computer  skills.  That  was  good  advice, 
and  those  who  heeded  it  are  now  leading  the  charge  on  our  na- 
tional information  infrastructure  initiative. 

In  schools  across  the  country  today,  I  tell  children  that  to  succeed 
in  tomorrow's  world,  they  need  to  learn  a  language  other  than  their 
mother  tongue.  The  dramatic  growth  of  our  service  offers  stark  evi- 
dence that  in  this  technologically  enhanced  and  enabled  world,  the 
world  computers  are  helping  us  crafl,  the  traditional  barriers  of 
time  and  distance  have  been  reduced  to  insignificance,  leaving  only 
language  as  the  last  remaining  barrier. 

Technology  may  enable  us  to  launch  information  around  the 
world  with  the  click  of  a  button,  but  that  information  is  of  little 
value  if  it  cannot  be  understood  at  its  destination.  The  kids  I  speak 
to  understand  that  message.  They  can  and  do  want  to  study.  Your 
support  of  language  instruction  in  our  schools  will  help  them.  It  is 
a  gfiant  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  United  States  holds  a  unique  set  of  keys  to  the  global  com- 
munications puzzle.  Those  keys  represent  an  enormous  potential 
competitive  edge.  They  consist  of  millions  of  educated  speakers  of 
languages  other  than  English  who  now  call  the  United  States 
home.  This  rich  repository  of  indigenous  intellectual  resource,  un- 
surpassed by  any  country,  has  provided  the  spark  of  innovation. 
They  have  already  begun  the  fire  in  a  new  economic  engine,  and 
my  company  has  harnessed  that  spark  and  set  the  stage  for  the  re- 
definition of  the  meaning  of  the  notion  of  true  global  communica- 
tion. 

Those  competitive  fires  are  now  burning  toward  a  new  critical 
mass  that  must  be  fueled  by  ever  more  educated  speakers  of  lan- 
guages other  than  English.  If  we  cannot  find  them  within  our  own 
population,  we  will  have  to  look  elsewhere,  and  some  other  country 
will  again  benefit  by  an  America  unable  to  see  her  own  future. 

There  has  never  been  a  more  practical  or  more  powerful  reason 
for  supporting  the  teaching  of  languages  other  than  English  in  our 
Nation's  schools. 
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I  would  close,  Senator,  by  simply  observing  that  this  service  of 
which  I  spoke  started  when  I  was  a  police  officer  more  than  10 
years  ago  in  the  city  of  San  Jose  in  an  effort  to  help  reduce  the 
tragedies  that  were  occurring  on  a  daily  basis  over  our  inability  to 
communicate  with  a  growing  population  of  people  speaking  lan- 
guages other  than  English — ^people  who  were  going  to  jail  and 
sometimes  dying  for  lack  of  an  ability  to  communicate.  BVom  that 
simple  volunteer  public  service,  it  has  grown  to  a  business  that 
now  spans  the  globe  and  is  spawning  competitors  in  many  States 
and  in  many  countries. 

I  do  worry  about  that  pipeline  of  qualified  candidates  who  are 
the  fuel  for  this  new  industry  drying  up,  and  we  do  need  your  sup- 
port. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Munks  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  SiMON.  I  thank  you  for  your  excellent  testimony. 

Our  next  witness  is  Myriam  Met,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Advi- 
sory Council  on  National  Standards  in  Foreign  Languages  of  the 
American  Council  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages. 

We  are  happy  to  have  you  here,  Ms.  Met. 

Ms.  Met.  Thank  you,  Senator  Simon. 

I  am  here  today  as  a  foreign  language  program  developer  and  su- 
pervisor for  almost  20  years. 

Senator  Simon,  Could  you  please  pull  the  microphone  a  little 
closer  to  you? 

Ms.  Met.  Nobody  has  ever  told  me  I  am  not  loud  enough  before. 

I  am  here  today  as  a  foreign  language  program  developer  and  su- 
pervisor for  almost  20  years,  first  in  the  urban  school  district  of 
Cincinnati,  and  presently  in  Montgomery  County,  MD.  I  hope  to 
share  with  you  both  my  experiences  and  research  in  that  time. 

You  all  know  already  the  compelling  reasons  for  a  language-com- 
petent America,  and  so  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  question  of  what 
do  we  need  to  do  to  produce  that  kind  of  population. 

To  achieve  the  level  of  competence  that  students  need,  students 
need  to  start  learning  language  early  and  continue  for  a  long  se- 
quence of  study.  And  there  are  some  very  distinct  advantages  to  an 
early  start.  Common  sense  would  suggest  that  the  earlier  a  child 
starts,  the  longer  the  time  available  to  attain  a  high  level  of  skills. 
A  student  who  begins  foreign  language  study  in  grade  9  potentially 
has  only  4  years  of  foreign  language  study.  Students  who  begin  in 
kindergarten  have  13  years.  And  a  few  years  of  high  school  foreign 
language  study  no  more  prepares  students  to  really  use  languages 
on  the  job  than  a  few  years  of  mathematics  prepares  students  to 
become  engineers.  And  just  imagine  where  we  would  be  if  we  wait- 
ed until  the  9th  grade  to  introduce  mathematics. 

We  should  also  begin  foreign  language  instruction  early  because 
there  is  a  g^rowing  body  of  evidence  that  there  are  cognitive  bene- 
fits to  knowledge  of  a  second  language.  Research  shows  a  positive 
relationship  between  young  children  s  knowledge  of  another  lan- 
guage and  measures  of  thinking.  These  measures  include  measures 
of  nonverbal  reasoning  ability,  problem-solving  skills,  mental  flexi- 
bility, metalinguistic  ability. 
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Studies  have  also  shown  higher  scores  on  measures  of  divergent 
thinking  and  cognitive  flexibility  in  children  who  have  taken  a  for- 
eign language  in  the  elementary  grades. 

Further,  mere  is  gprowing  evidence  of  a  positive  relationship  be- 
tween foreign  language  learning  in  school  and  academic  achieve- 
ment. For  example,  a  1986  study  conducted  by  the  Louisiana  De- 
partment of  Education  matched  and  compared  3rd,  4th,  and  5th 
graders  who  had  taken  a  foreign  language  with  those  who  had  not. 
The  study  found  that  the  foreign  language  group  achieved  higher 
scores  on  measures  of  reading  and  mathematics  even  though  time 
had  been  taken  out  of  the  school  day  for  foreign  language  instruc- 
tion. 

Another  study  anal3^ed  the  long-term  achievement  of  students  in 
a  foreign  language  immersion  program  and  compared  that  with  the 
achievement  of  nonimmersion  students.  The  researchers  found  that 
students  in  the  immersion  program  outperformed  students  edu- 
cated only  in  English.  It  was  also  found  that  the  students  who 
learned  the  most  French  also  learned  the  most  English. 

In  yet  another  study,  students  who  took  a  foreign  language  in  el- 
ementary school  achieved  higher  scores  on  measures  of  reading 
language  arts  skills  than  students  not  taking  a  foreign  language. 
Most  interestingly  about  that  study,  it  was  the  average  group  of 
students,  not  the  above-average  students,  who  gained  the  most  in 
their  achievement  test  scores.  This  study  suggests  that  all  stu- 
dents, not  just,  as  traditionally  had  been  the  case,  the  academically 
talented,  can  benefit  from  foreign  language  instruction  in  the  early 
grades. 

Another  reason  for  starting  early  is  that  some  research  seems  to 
indicate  that  children's  openness  to  developing  positive  cross-cul- 
tural attitudes,  as  you  recently  referred  to,  diminishes  as  students 
become  older,  especially  around  adolescence.  Thus,  foreign  lan- 
guage programs  which  begin  in  the  secondary  grades  introduce  for- 
eign languages  and  cultural  awareness  at  the  very  point  when  stu- 
dents are  becoming  the  least  receptive  to  such  instruction. 

And  last,  successful  language  learning  experiences  in  childhood 
can  give  students  confidence  in  their  abilities  to  learn  additional 
languages  later. 

Given  the  importance  of  foreign  language  learning,  it  is  surpris- 
ing that  there  are  such  limited  opportunities  for  such  studv  to 
begin  before  the  middle  or  secondary  school  vears.  And  if  (joals 
2000  is  designed  to  help  prepare  American  students  to  attain  world 
class  standards,  then  American  schools  face  a  significant  challenge. 

A  recent  report  of  foreign  language  instructional  policies  in  15 
developed  nations  other  than  the  U.S.  found  that  in  13  of  the  15, 
foreign  language  study  is  mandated  for  all  students  before  the  mid- 
dle grades.  In  contrast,  a  1988  report  found  that  only  17  percent 
of  U.S.  public  elementary  schools  offer  foreign  language  instruction 
to  even  some  of  their  students;  and  of  these,  only  a  small  percent- 
age of  programs  are  designed  to  result  in  any  usable  proficiency. 

Indeed,  this  study  showed  that  in  only  3  percent  of  U.S.  elemen- 
tary schools  do  students  have  the  option  to  enroll  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage  program  which  results  in  a  degree  of  communicative  com- 
petence. In  the  middle  g^rades,  the  data  is  not  much  better.  Only 
12  percent  of  public  school  students  in  the  middle  grades  are  en- 
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rolled  in  a  program  of  language  study  which  aims  toward  usable 
language  skills.  Two-thirds  of  public  schools  serving  students  in 
grades  7  and  8  offer  no  year-long  foreign  language  courses,  and  fur- 
ther, in  the  public  schools  which  do  offer  those  courses — which  is 
only  about  a  third — only  14  percent  of  those  report  enrolling  half 
or  more  of  their  students. 

Clearly,  expanding  foreign  language  opportunities  is  an  impor- 
tant priority  for  us.  The  benefits  of  early  language  learning  are 
most  likely  to  accrue  in  well-designed,  well-implemented  programs. 
And  in  my  written  testimony,  I  have  provided  some  examples  of 
the  resources — ^human,  material,  and  financial — that  need  to  be  in 
place,  as  well  as  other  programmatic  issues  that  we  need  to  ad- 
dress if  we  want  quality  programs  in  our  schools  and  have  all 
American  children  competent  in  other  languages. 

Senator  Simon.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Met. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Met  may  be  found  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Senator  Simon.  Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Rashid  Khalidi,  professor 
of  Middle  Eastern  Studies  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  welcome  an  Illinois  citizen. 

Mr.  Khalidi.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  been  invited  to  speak  on  national 
needs  in  the  area  of  foreign  language  education.  This  hearing  deals 
with  a  subject  which  is  extremely  important  not  just  for  primary 
and  secondary  education,  but  also  for  college,  professional  and 
graduate  education  in  this  country. 

It  is  important  as  well  for  the  position  of  the  United  States  in 
the  world. 

I  speak  as  a  faculty  member  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  I  work 
in  a  field  where  we  teach  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  all 
the  main  languages  of  the  Middle  East  as  part  of  their  training  in 
Middle  Eastern  studies,  whether  at  the  B.A.,  M.A.,  or  Ph.D.  levels. 
It  is  our  job  to  prepare  students  for  jobs  in  business,  the  Govern- 
ment, the  media,  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  as  university 
teachers  in  the  Middle  East  field.  We  feel  we  do  a  very  good  job 
of  this.  During  the  last  6  years  for  which  there  are  Department  of 
Education  figures,  the  University  of  Chicago  has  produced  more 
people  with  ^aduate  degrees  in  the  Middle  East  field  than  any 
other  university  in  this  country. 

Now,  the  languages  we  teach — which  are  mainly  Arabic,  Hebrew, 
Turkish  and  Persian — ^are  rarely,  if  ever,  taught  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  But  if  our  undergraduates  and  graduate  stu- 
dents in  the  Middle  East  field  are  to  make  progress  in  learning 
these  very  difficult  languages,  it  is  crucial  for  them  to  have  begun 
learning  languages  at  an  early  age. 

This  is  important  for  several  reasons,  we  have  foimd.  Learning 
Isinguages  is  much  easier  at  a  younger  age  than  when  the  student 
is  older.  Second,  gaining  proficiency  in  a  foreign  language  is  much 
easier  of  the  student  already  knows  another  foreign  language,  even 
a  very  different  foreign  language. 

And  finally,  in  addition  to  Middle  East  languages,  people  in  the 
Middle  East  field  need  to  know  European  languages,  languages 
like  French  and  (Jerman  and  Spanish,  which  are  the  ones  most 
likely  to  be  taught  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
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For  example,  the  Near  East  Languages  and  Civilizations  Depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  Chicago,  requires  its  Ph.D.  students  to 
have  proficiency  in  two  Middle  Eastern  languages  and  two  Euro- 
pean languages. 

With  the  critical  languages  we  teach,  it  is  essential  that  students 
rapidly  reach  a  level  of  proficiency  which  enables  them  to  read  doc- 
uments, newspapers,  and  literature,  and  to  speak  the  language 
well  enough  to  make  their  way  around  a  Middle  Eastern  country 
while  doing  their  research.  This  normally  takes  us  3  to  4  years  of 
intense,  dedicated  training,  which  we  accelerate  with  summer  im- 
mersion courses,  providing  a  year's  instruction  in  9  or  10  or  12 
weeks.  We  also  encourage  students  to  travel  abroad  to  studv  these 
languages  in  courses  in  universities  in  Egypt,  Israel,  Turkey,  or 
elsewhere  in  the  Middle  East. 

Unfortunately,  our  work  is  made  considerably  harder  by  the 
State  of  foreign  language  education  in  most  of  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  which  send  us  students.  To  put  it  bluntly,  in  most 
elementary  and  high  schools,  the  level  of  foreign  lang^uage  training 
is  inadequate,  since  most  students  start  to  learn  languages  much 
too  late,  and  rarely  take  enough  years  of  a  language  to  really  mas- 
ter it.  Frequently,  in  fact  most  often,  students  come  to  us  with  only 
2  or  3  years  of  language  study  in  high  school,  sometimes  even  less, 
and  this  rarely  gives  them  the  ability  to  use  any  French  or  German 
or  Spanish  that  they  may  have  learned. 

Surveying  my  own  students  in  my  own  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate classes  over  the  last  few  years,  I  have  found  that  most  of  my 
students  come  to  the  University  of  Chicago  from  high  school  and 
elementary  school  without  having  achieved  a  level  of  proficiency 
sufficient  for  them  to  make  any  use  of  the  language  in  question — 
in  other  words,  they  might  as  well  not  have  learned  the  language, 
since  they  cannot  use  it,  for  my  purposes,  as  researchers. 

With  the  situation  as  it  is  today,  by  the  time  students  get  to  us 
in  the  Middle  East  field — and  I  think  this  is  true  of  any  specialized 
field — it  is  almost  too  late  for  some  of  them,  in  fact,  perhaps  for 
most  of  them.  For  them  to  learn  Persian  or  Hebrew  or  Arabic  or 
Turkish  properly  at  the  college  or  graduate  level,  they  need  to  have 
been  encouraged  to  learn  French  or  Spanish  or  another  language 
in  elementary  and  secondary  school.  They  need  to  have  developed 
a  feeling  for  languages,  a  sense  of  what  a  language  is  like,  and  they 
need  to  know  that  learning  languages  is  crucially  important. 

The  University  of  Chicago  studied  this  problem  recently  because 
we  realized  we  had  a  problem,  and  we  are  currently  putting  into 
place  new  requirements  which  will  encourage  students  coming  to 
us  as  undergraduates  to  take  more  language  courses  in  school  be- 
fore they  get  to  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  then  to  pursue  in- 
creased language  instruction  while  they  are  in  college.  I  think  that 
universities  all  over  the  country  can  encourage  schools  to  provide 
more  and  better  language  instruction  in  this  way,  by  raising  our 
standards,  as  it  were,  and  can  offer  inducement  to  students  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  But  for  this  initiative  on  the  part  of  schools  and 
universities  to  have  its  fiill  effect,  it  is  necessary  that  more  and 
better  and  earlier  language  instruction  be  recognized  as  a  national 
priority. 
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At  the  University  of  Chicago,  we  teach  the  critical  languages  of 
the  Middle  East  and  many  other  regions  of  the  world,  and  we  teach 
our  students  about  the  culture,  the  history,  the  politics,  religions 
and  societies  of  the  countries  of  this  region  and  of  other  regions. 
It  takes  very  little  to  convince  our  students  of  the  importance  of 
what  they  are  doing  in  terms  of  the  national  interests  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  cultures  and  societies  of  the 
Middle  East  or  other  regions. 

But  as  we  have  heard  this  morning,  and  as  I  think  we  all  know, 
Americans  are  more  and  more  isolated  in  the  world  of  today  as 
nearly  the  only  people  with  an  advanced  educational  system  which 
does  not  give  importance  to  language  training  for  its  children  from 
an  early  age.  Because  of  what  I  would  call  the  domino  effect  of  this 
early  neglect  of  languages  on  college,  professional  and  graduate 
education,  Americans  by  and  large  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  today's 
world,  whether  we  are  talking  in  terms  of  business  or  journalism, 
medicine,  law,  or  highly  specialized  fields  like  Middle  Eastern  and 
other  area  studies. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  efforts  of 
people  like  Senator  Simon  and  this  subcommittee  can  contribute  to 
changing  this  situation  and  to  improving  foreign  language  edu- 
cation in  primary  and  secondary  schools,  so  that  when  students 
come  to  universities  like  the  University  of  Chicago  at  the  college 
level  and  at  the  graduate  level,  they  have  a  soimd  foundation  on 
which  we  can  build.  This  will  help  us  to  turn  them  into  more 
knowledgeable  citizens  of  a  world  where  knowledge  of  languages, 
I  think  we  all  agree,  is  critically  important. 

Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Khalidi. 

Senator  Simon.  We  have  another  Illinois  resident  on  this  panel, 
Noel  Kreicker,  president  of  International  Orientation  Resources,  in 
Northbrook,  IL.  We  are  pleased  to  have  you  here,  Ms.  Kreicker. 

Ms.  Kreicker.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

I  need  some  help  with  my  overheads,  and  Dr.  Khalidi  has  offered 
to  help  me. 

Grood  morning.  Senator  Simon,  and  people  who  have  come  to  lis- 
ten to  this  testimony  today.  It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  be 
here  to  speak  about  a  topic  critical  to  the  future  success  of  our 
country's  international  business  endeavors,  the  topic  of  foreign  lan- 
guage acquisition  and  instilling  the  need  for  it  at  an  early  age. 

I  am  president  and  founder  of  International  Orientation  Re- 
sources, a  cross-cultural  training,  orientation  and  language  com- 
pany based  in  Northbrook,  IL.  I  founded  lOR  15  years  ago  after  a 
failed  assignment  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  due  in  part  to  my  inability 
to  speak  Spanish. 

As  an  expatriate  spouse,  my  language  deficit  resulted  in  loss  of 
traditional  freedoms  and  independence.  For  example,  I  could  not 
write  checks,  apply  for  a  driver's  license,  or  shop  for  daily  essen- 
tials. 

Today  I  will  speak  to  you  briefly  about  lOR's  work  with  expatri- 
ates from  Fortune  500  companies — specifically  about  three  studies 
which  underscore  the  need  for  greater  language  skills  in  the  inter- 
national business  arena — and  tell  you  what  several  of  our  client 
companies  are  doing  to  remedy  the  problem. 
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In  our  first  study,  we  identified  experienced  global  managers 
around  the  world,  people  who  were  considered  successfiil  in  their 
roles  as  international  business  people.  We  asked  them  to  list  at- 
tributes essential  to  overseas  effectiveness.  Four  themes  emerged, 
and  as  you  can  see,  the  ability  to  learn  foreign  languages  is  key. 

Here  is  another  view  emphasizing  the  importance  of  language 
skills,  which  comes  fi'om  Edward  T.  Hall,  a  well-respected  cultural 
anthropologist.  Hall  studied  Americans  who  knew  the  Grerman  lan- 
guage and  those  who  did  not,  in  terms  of  how  they  viewed  the  Grer- 
man people. 

As  you  will  notice,  on  the  left;,  there  are  far  more  descriptors  and 
deeper  cultural  insights  into  the  Germans  from  those  who  know 
the  lang^uage  versus  those  who  do  not.  In  addition,  the  attitude  is 
far  more  positive  fif-om  those  who  understood  the  German  language. 

Were  we  to  make  a  very  broad  generalization  and  classify  all  cul- 
tures of  the  world  in  two  categories — one  being  task  and  achieve- 
ment oriented,  and  a  second,  relationship  oriented — we  would  find 
the  U.S.  in  the  first  category  and  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
the  second  category. 

If  relationship  must  occur  before  we  can  achieve  our  goals,  a 
common  language,  their  language,  must  be  spoken. 

Another  lOR  study  just  completed  with  Northeastern  University 
asked  about  what  makes  an  expatriate  effective  abroad.  Again,  not 
surprisingly,  expatriates  fluent  in  the  local  language  rated  more  ef- 
fective. 

The  third  lOR  study  is  an  ongoing  field  evaluation  survey  which 
we  get  back  fi*om  about  20  percent  of  the  people  who  train  who  live 
in  countries  where  English  is  not  spoken  as  the  first  language. 
Again,  their  findings,  what  they  are  feeding  back  to  us,  is  that  lan- 
guage is  cited  as  the  most  significant  personal  and  professional 
challenge  these  people  face.  Their  advice  to  successors:  Learn  the 
language. 

On  March  6,  1994,  some  of  you  may  have  seen  the  article  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  headlining,  "Demand  Great,  Supply  Short  for 
Overseas  Execs."  This  article  went  on  to  State  that  50  percent — 
50  percent — of  key  positions  are  unfilled  in  overseas  postings  due 
to  lack  of  cultural  and  language  skills. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  several  months  ago  said  by  the  year 
2000,  an  estimated  15  percent  of  corporate  populations  will  be  ex- 
patriates abroad. 

So  are  we  ready  for  this  challenge?  No. 

What  are  some  of  lOR's  clients  doing  immediately  to  help  remedy 
the  situation?  GE  Aircraft;  Engines  has  a  best  practices  program 
whereby  they  are  teaching  two  languages  to  their  future  global 
leaders,  a  minimum  of  135  hours  apiece.  GE  realizes  that  translat- 
ing and  interpreting  does  not  lead  to  a  global  mind  set. 

Sara  Lee  Corporation  prizes  their  managers  who  speak  a  second 
language;  they  are  at  a  premium.  Sara  Lee  wants  to  speak  in  the 
language  of  their  customers.  Groupe  Schneider  purchased  Square 
D  several  years  ago.  Groupe  Schneider  believes  that  French  is  the 
language  of  international  business;  and  not  surprisingly,  people  are 
learning  French  at  Square  D. 
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And  finally,  Anderson  Consulting  values  language  skills  to  the 
point  of  considering  language  courses  mandatory  for  all  of  its  em- 
ployees. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  a  cartoon  from  my  favorite  cultural 
anthropologist,  Gary  Larsen.  He  would  agree  that  we  can  buy  in 
any  language,  but  we  must  sell  in  the  language  of  our  customer. 
The  need  for  and  value  of  foreign  language  skills  has  to  be  instilled 
at  an  early  age.  Language  skills  or  the  lack  of  them  directly  im- 
pacts this  country's  bottom  line  in  the  highly  competitive  global 
marketplace. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Kreicker  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  I  thank  all  four  of 
you. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Munks,  I  have  to  say  I  did  not  understand  the 
extent  of  what  AT&T  is  doing.  It  really  is  amazing  and  very  help- 
ful, for  example,  to  be  able  to  call  911  and  get  someone  wno  can 
speak  Chinese  or  Vietnamese  or  whatever.  That  is  an  amazing 
service. 

Does  AT&T  figure  they  are  making  money  at  this  point,  or  that 
they  will  make  money  on  it,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Munks.  Yes,  Senator,  the  service  is  profitable,  and  it  is  prof- 
itable ahead  of  scnedule,  which  is  amazing  in  and  of  itself  given 
the  tremendous  capital  investment  that  was  required  to  ramp  up 
the  technology  to  support  this  service. 

But  when  you  look  across  the  landscape  at  the  need — I  think 
back  to  driving  around  in  a  patrol  car  by  myself  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  and  getting  a  language-complicated  call  where  technology 
certainly  provided  the  address  that  the  call  was  coming  from,  but 
because  the  person  experiencing  the  emergency  could  not  speak 
English,  they  were  unable  to  tell  me  what  the  nature  of  the  emer- 
gency was.  1  did  not  know  whether  I  was  rolling  on  a  report  of  a 
barking  dog,  or  a  man  with  a  gun. 

It  scared  me,  and  it  scares  every  other  police  officer  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  responding  to  similar  calls.  And  that  is  just  coming  from 
one  domain.  The  situation  was  similar  in  education,  in  health  care, 
you  name  it.  So  the  demand  was  there,  and  with  AT&T  providing 
the  technological  capability,  we  were  able  to  meet  that  demand, 
and  it  is  doing  rather  well. 

Senator  Simon.  Just  a  suggestion,  and  maybe  you  have  done  it 
and  I  just  have  not  notices  But  if  with  the  AT&T  bill  at  some 
point,  there  could  be  just  a  little  card  explaining  that  this  is  a  serv- 
ice that  you  provide,  I  think  you  might  pick  up  more  customers, 
plus  I  think  tnis  is  really  an  important  service  for  people. 

I  would  just  pass  that  along. 

Mr.  Munks.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Simon.  Where  do  you  get  your  personnel?  You  men- 
tioned a  classified  ad  for  two  of  your  competitors. 

Mr.  Munks.  Yes.  It  has  been  interesting  listening  to  the  other 
panelists.  I  might  observe  that  of  the  interpreters  we  have — and 
they  are  spread  across  the  United  States  and  Canada — all  of  them 
working  for  us  from  their  homes,  it  is  a  virtually  deployed  work 
force  which  includes  seniors,  disabled  and  single  parents  who  wish 
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to  work  from  their  homes — only  30  percent  of  that  work  force  is 
comprised  of  American-bom.  The  other  70  percent  are  people  who 
now  call  America  home,  but  were  bom  elsewhere,  and  are  able  to 
demonstrate  competence  with  English  that  far  exceeds  their  Amer- 
ican counterparts'  competence  with  their  target  language. 

I  think  that  by  supporting  the  kinds  of  programs  that  we  are 
talking  about  here  today,  we  can  help  ratchet  up  the  number  of 
American-born  people  who  can  take  advantage  of  these  emerging 
employment  opportunities. 

Senator  Simon.  You  also  mentioned,  and  I  want  to  reinforce  this 
in  passing,  the  police  situation.  We  have  far  too  many  tragedies  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  commimication  between  the  police  and  someone 
in  the  community,  and  your  mentioning  that  is  appreciated. 

Ms.  Met,  you  are  correct  that  we  are  virtually  alone  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  not  seeing  that  all  elementary  school  stu- 
dents study  another  language.  I  recall  being  in  Botswana,  visiting 
a  4th  grade,  where  they  were  in  their  4th  year  of  studying  a  for- 
eign language.  And  I  thought  they  have  more  foreign  language 
than  the  average  college  graduate  does  in  the  United  States. 

Ms.  Met.  Yes. 

Senator  Simon.  And  we  consider  them  a  "developing  Nation."  It 
really  is  important. 

You  mentioned  the  tests,  and  I  gather  that  there  is  some  dis- 
agreement whether  foreign  language  helps  on  math  skills  or  not, 
but  there  is  no  question  that  it  helps  in  verbal  skills,  in  SAT  tests 
and  others;  that  if  you  study  another  language,  it  is  a  mirror  for 
your  own  language.  In  terms  of  your  experience — I  know  it  is  on 
test  scores — but  have  you  seen  this  happen  also,  Ms.  Met?  Is  this 
part  of  your  experience? 

Ms.  Met.  It  certainly  has  been  my  experience  in  the  schools  dis- 
tricts where  I  have  worked.  I  think  there  are  times  when  one  could 
argue  that  for  some  kids,  it  does  not  impact  either  positively  or 
negatively,  and  I  think  there  have  been  some  research  studies  that 
have  shown  no  difference. 

I  think  a  study  that  would  show  no  difference  would  still  be  a 
positive  study  because  people  worry  about,  quote,  taking  time  out 
of  the  school  day  to  put  something  else  in,  and  I  think  what  the 
research  has  shown  is  that  that  is  not  a  legitimate  concern  because 
at  the  minimum,  students  do  as  well  as  students  not  taking,  and 
very  often,  they  do  better  than  students  who  are  not  taking  a  for- 
eign language. 

Senator  SiMON.  Absolutely. 

The  other  point  comes  originally  from  a  research  professor  at  San 
Jose,  whose  name,  unfortunatelv,  I  do  not  remember.  But  one  of 
the  theories  that  he  expounded,  and  provided  evidence  that  has 
some  validity  on  is  that  actually,  we  can  learn  languages  when  we 
are  older,  but  young  people  learn  a  language  better  because  it  is 
multidimensional.  When  you  say,  'Throw  the  ball,"  they  are  actu- 
ally throwing  a  ball;  vou  are  not  sitting  in  a  classroom,  saving, 
'Throw  the  ball."  So  tnat  all  of  your  senses  are  being  used  tnere. 

I  do  not  mean  to  pinpoint  your  own  situation,  but  does  the  ele- 
mentary school  where  you  live  offer  foreign  languages? 

Ms.  Met.  No,  In  Montgomery,  we  have  four  elementary  schools 
that  offer  a  foreign  language  program  during  the  school  day.  In  ad- 
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dition  to  that,  the  PTA  operates  a  before  and  after  school  program 
in  a  large  number  of  elementary  schools. 

We  also  have  foreigfn  language  in  the  middle  school,  and  there, 
the  picture  far  surpasses  the  national  picture.  Every  middle  school 
in  Montgomery  County  allows  students  to  begin  a  sequential  pro- 
gram of  foreign  language  instruction  in  grade  7  or  8,  and  we  have 
some  middle  schools  where  close  to  100  percent  of  the  student  body 
is  opting  to  begin  foreign  language  at  that  point. 

Senator  Simon.  Dr.  Khalidi,  in  addition  to  the  factors  that  you 
mentioned  why  it  is  important  for  people  to  learn  foreign  languages 
at  an  early  age,  I  also  think  it  gives  people  confidence.  There  is  this 
view  on  the  part  of  a  great  many  people  that  this  is  a  gift  that 
comes  down  like  a  bolt  of  lightning,  that  some  people  have  it  and 
some  do  not.  That  simply  is  not  the  reality.  So  I  would  just  add 
that. 

Let  me  ask  you  a  question  that  is  obviously  not  part  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  but  is  a  concern  that  I 
have.  In  terms  of  Middle  East  studies  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
you  are  one  of  the  best-endowed  schools  in  the  country,  but  do  you 
have  newspapers  and  periodicals  and  things  like  that  that  you 
should  have  in  your  library  to  assist  students? 

Mr.  Khalidi.  We  have  a  very  good  collection  of  Middle  Eastern 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  We  always  think  we  do  not  have 
enough,  and  in  fact,  there  are  some  areas  where  we  think  there  are 
big  gaps.  But  we  basically  have  a  current  collection  and  a  collection 
of  old  newspapers,  going  back  to  the  19th  century  in  some  cases, 
so  that  students  can  read  stuff  in  the  languages  concerned. 

Senator  SiMON.  And  would  this  be  typical  of  most  schools  that 
offer  foreign  languages  of  whatever  field? 

Mr.  Khalidi.  It  probably  would  not.  We  have  a  better  collection 
than  most,  I  think.  And  it  is  a  gap;  I  mean,  it  used  to  be  the  case 
that  with  P.L.  480  funds,  it  was  easy  to  get  some  of  these  news- 
papers from  some  countries.  But  most  universities  have  a  lack,  and 
in  some  languages,  we  have  a  lack.  It  is  essential  that  you  have 
current  stuff,  and  in  some  cases,  that  includes  television  today,  get- 
ting current  news  broadcasts  in  the  language — or  students  do  not 
connect;  they  do  not  feel  that  they  are  learning  something  that  re- 
lates to  them.  So  it  is  very,  very  important,  and  it  is  an  urgent 
need.  As  you  say,  it  is  a  different  need.  Senator. 

Senator  SiMON.  You  used  three  descriptive  words.  You  said  our 
foreign  languages  should  be  "more,"  that  we  should  be  "better,"  and 
that  they  should  be  "earlier."  In  terms  of  more,  we  are  the  only  Na- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  earth  as  far  as  I  know  where  people  will 
take  2  years  of  French  or  any  other  language  and  say,  "I  have  stud- 
ied French."  You  would  never  hear  someone  in  another  country 
saying  that.  "Earlier,"  I  also  imderstand. 

What  would  you  do  to  improve — when  you  say  "better,"  tell  me 
what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Khalidi.  I  would  think  of  immersion.  When  we  give  students 
languages  in  the  summer,  we  put  them  in  a  house  where  they  only 
are  allowed  to  speak  Arabic  or  Hebrew  or  whatever.  We  keep  them 
at  it  for  10  weeks  or  12  weeks  or  whatever,  or  we  send  them  to 
the  country  concerned,  and  that  invariably  produces  a  better  result. 
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I  think  it  is  also  true  with  elementary  education.  In  schools 
where  kids  are  able  to  get  an  immersion  program,  they  get  a  much, 
much  better  grip  on  me  language  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case. 

So  if  I  were  to  be  asked  what  would  I  do  about  better,  I  would 
stress  as  much  intensification  of  immersion  progprams  as  is  hu- 
manly possible.  It  is  the  best  way.  And  then  interaction  with  the 
culture.  I  mean,  if  kids  can  go  abroad  as  part  of  their  language 
study,  it  reinforces  it.  It  is  an  inducement  to  them;  they  want  to 
learn  because  there  is  something  to  look  forward  to,  and  they  actu- 
ally have  a  chance  to  use  the  language  in  that  context.  We  do  that 
with  our  languages.  We  alwavs  send  our  students  abroad  for  at 
least  a  year  in  training  of  Middle  Eastern  languages. 

Senator  Simon.  I  could  not  agree  more  on  the  immersion.  We  are 
going  to  hear  more  about  that  shortly.  I  always  remember  visiting 
a  school  in  Cincinnati — with  all  due  to  respect  to  Cincinnati — in  a 
pretty  miserable  area  of  the  city,  but  they  had  this  immersion  pro- 
gram, and  here  was  this  class  of  3rd  or  4th  graders,  half  African- 
American,  half  white,  all  of  them  getting  their  courses  in  German. 
It  was  an  exciting  thing  to  see,  and  not  surprisingly,  there  was  a 
waiting  list  to  get  into  that  program. 

We  clearly  ought  to  be  doing  much  better.  But  recognizing  that 
immersion  is  not  going  to  be  the  case  for  most  students,  if  Dr. 
IQialidi  suddenly  were  an  elementary  school  principal — I  know  that 
would  be  a  shock  to  you — what  would  you  do  in  a  school,  assuming 
immersion  is  not  possible  in  that  school,  to  have  a  foreign  language 
program? 

Mr.  Khaudi.  One  of  the  first  things  I  would  try  to  do  is  convince 
parents  of  some  of  the  things  we  have  heard  here  this  morning, 
that  their  kids  will  do  better  in  all  subjects  if  they  learn  languages 
earlier.  And  I  would  start  languages  as  soon  as  possible.  My  chil- 
dren are  trilingual  because  they  grew  up  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
they  started  speaking  very  early,  and  it  was  much  easier  for  them. 
The  sooner  we  get  the  kids,  the  better. 

I  think  we  have  to  upgn'ade  the  level  of  our  language  education 
for  teachers.  When  we  recognize  it  as  a  priority,  more  people  will 
learn  to  teach  these  languages  better,  I  think.  And  I  would  look  for 
very  good,  if  possible,  native-speaking  teachers  and  start  in  the 
very  first — I  would  start  in  kindergarten  if  I  were  running  an  ele- 
mentary school. 

You  would  have  to  convince  the  parents  first,  and  you  would 
have  to  get  the  resources.  But  that  is  what  I  would  do,  and  I  am 
sure  that  at  the  end  there  would  be  a  payoff,  and  people  would  rec- 
ognize that  it  was  well  worth  their  while  to  have  supported  this. 

Senator  Simon.  And  if  we  could  have,  say,  one  hour  a  day,  being 
realistic,  and  have  a  teacher  who  could  move  from  classroom  to 
classroom,  that  would  be  in  your  opinion  a  big  step  forward? 

Mr.  Khalidi.  I  think  so.  I  am  not  a  language  teacher,  and  there 
are  probably  people  on  the  second  panel  who  could  answer  your 
question  better.  But  I  am  sure — I  am  sure  that  it  would.  I  am  sure 
tnat  an  hour's  exposure  per  day  for  kids  at  an  early  age  would  be 
beneficial  to  them  if  they  were  well-taught. 

Senator  Simon.  Ms.  Kreicker,  your  first  slide  said  "Each  side 
needs  to  be  well-trained."  I  have  been  in  so  many  situations  where 
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I  am  sitting  with  American  diplomats,  and  I  cannot  speak  the  lan- 
guage, the  American  diplomats  cannot  speak  the  language.  We  are 
dealing  with  people,  and  we  work  through  an  interpreter  where 
they  speak  whatever  the  language  is  plus  English,  and  we  have 
this  exchange,  working  slowly  through  the  interpreter.  They  have 
the  huge  advantage  of  oeing  able  to  think  about  what  kind  of  reply 
they  are  going  to  g^ve  as  the  translation  is  being  made.  I  would 
love  to  have  that  fcind  of  advantage  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
debate.  But  we  put  ourselves  in  this  kind  of  a  situation. 

I  found  it  fascinating — I  have  never  seen  anything  like  your  com- 
parison of  the  views  of  Germany  by  people  who  know  the  language 
and  those  who  do  not  know  the  language.  Why  is  there  this  dif- 
ference? 

Ms.  Kreicker.  I  would  say  because  language  is  the  window  to 
culture.  Language  lets  you  understand  how  the  mind-set  of  that 
culture  operates.  It  is  a  wonderful,  wonderful  tool  to  give  vou  an 
advantage  of  cultural  beliefs,  values,  and  behaviors  just  by  tne  con- 
struct of  the  language  and  what  is  said,  what  is  not  said,  how  it 
is  said,  and  who  says  it.  It  is  a  marvelous  way  to  view  a  culture 
and  constantly  learn  about  it. 

Senator  Simon.  And  when  you  use  the  word  "understand,"  you 
are  suggesting  by  implication  that  too  often,  when  we  do  not  know 
another  language,  we  really  make  some  basic  mistakes  about  a 
coimtry,  about  people,  about  others.  Am  I  reading  that  correctly? 

Ms.  Kreicker.  That  is  true,  because  we  can  only  operate  in  our 
mind  on  our  own  assumptions  that  we  are  trained  to  operate  in. 
And  if  we  do  not  have  that  exposure  to  other  mind-sets,  then  yes, 
there  will  be  constant  misinterpretation  and  misunderstaiiding. 

Senator  Simon.  Give  me  a  commercial.  Tell  me  what  your  busi- 
ness does. 

Ms.  Kreicker.  We  help  companies  in  preparing  their  expatriates 
for  overseas  assignments,  as  well  as  conducting  business  briefings 
for  companies  engaged  in  international  business  transactions. 
Often,  we  are  called  in  after  they  have  made  mistakes  to  tell  them 
how  they  can  do  it  differently  and  what  they  can  do  next  in  order 
to  prevent  these  things  from  happening. 

So  we  are  an  educational  organization,  helping  people  under- 
stand other  cultures. 

Senator  SiMON.  We  thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Met,  how  are  we  doing  on  standards? 

Ms.  Met.  The  standards  are  coming  along  very  well.  In  fact, 
Christie  Brown,  on  the  next  panel,  is  the  chair  of  the  standards 
task  force,  and  she  may  be  talking  to  you  about  that. 

The  standards  are  in  a  draft  stage.  We  are  hoping  to  have  the 
first  draft  done  by  June.  Marty  Abbott  is  here  as  well,  and  she  is 
also  on  the  standards  task  force. 

We  are  moving  very  well,  and  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  has 
been  helpful  to  us  is  a  high  degree  of  consensus  within  the  profes- 
sion of  where  we  need  to  go.  And  one  of  the  things  that  is  very 
clear — I  hope  I  do  not  misstate  the  issue  here — is  a  strong  belief 
that  we  cannot  continue  business  as  usual,  that  the  standards  will 
have  to  emphasize  a  longer  sequence  of  study  that  must  begin  ear- 
lier, or  students  will  be  unable  to  meet  the  exit  standards  that  are 
under  development. 
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So  I  hope  that  through  the  standards  process,  we  will  be  able  to 
promote  some  of  the  ideas  that  we  have  heard  come  forth  this 
morning. 

Senator  SiMON.  I  thank  all  of  you  very,  very  much  for  what  you 
are  doing  and  for  your  contribution  here  today. 

Senator  Simon.  Our  next  panel  includes,  first,  a  student  dem- 
onstration of  the  Spanish  Two- Way  Immersion  Program,  Spanish 
and  English,  with  some  students  from  the  Virginia  Public  Schools, 
accompanied  by  Katiiy  Panfil,  who  is  the  principal  at  Key  School. 

STUDENT  DEMONSTRATION  OF  KEY  SCHOOL  SPANISH  TWO- 
WAY  IMMERSION  PROGRAM,  ARLINGTON,  VIRGINIA  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  KATHY  PANFIL,  PRINCIPAL 

Ms.  Panfil.  Senator  Simon,  I  am  going  to  introduce  the  children 
to  you  immediately. 

Senator  SiMON.  Fine.  That  is  as  fine  a  group  of  witnesses  as  I 
have  seen  here. 

Ms.  Panfil.  Good  morning.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today. 
These  are  5th  graders  representing  Key  Elementary  School's  Two- 
Way  Partial  Immersion  Program  in  Arlington,  VA.  This  group  is 
representative  of  how  the  program  is  designed.  Half  of  them  speak 
English  as  their  first  language,  and  half  of  them  speak  Spanish  as 
their  first  Isinguage.  Half  of  the  day,  they  learn  Spanish,  and  we 
learn  Spanish  through  content  areas,  and  I  teach  the  Spanish  por- 
tion of  that  day,  and  we  do  science,  health,  and  math  in  Spanish. 
My  teammate  teaches  the  English  portion  of  the  day. 

The  students  are  here  to  demonstrate  how  they  would  do  a  dis- 
cussion in  class,  taking  this  opportunity  to  show  you  how  they  are 
becoming  bilingual,  but  also  that  they  care  about  the  environment. 

Senator  Simon.  And  before  we  proceed,  could  we  have  each  of 
you  give  us  your  name  for  the  record? 

Ms.  Serrano.  Kathy  Serrano. 

Ms.  Mancebo.  Catalina  Mancebo. 

Ms.  Salinas.  Carla  Salinas. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Nathan  Bliss. 

Ms.  Katyal.  Sheetal  Katyal. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Neil  Ryan. 

Mr.  Brodkey.  David  Brodkey. 

Mr.  Oyola.  Jose  Oyola. 

Senator  Simon.  All  right.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Oyola.  As  you  know,  this  is  the  5th  grade  class,  and  we  are 
studying  about  the  prevention  and  control  of  the  pollution  of  the 
environment,  and  we  are  looking  for  new  ways  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. 

Ms.  Serrano.  This  is  how  a  group  in  our  class  would  learn  to 
prevent  and  control  contamination  on  our  earth. 

Mr.  Ryan.  [Presentation  in  Spanish.] 

Senator  Simon.  Could  I  ask  you,  young  man — I  hate  to  interrupt 
this — but  your  native  tongue  is  English,  is  it? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes. 

Senator  Simon.  And  how  long  have  you  been  studying  Spanish 
now? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  have  been  in  the  Spanish  immersion  program  since 
first  grade,  so  5  years. 
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Senator  Simon.  OK  Great.  Please  excuse  me  for  interrupting. 

Mr.  Oyola.  [Presentation  in  Spanish.] 

Mr.  Brodkey.  [Presentation  in  Spanish,] 

Ms.  Salinas.  [Presentation  in  Spanish.] 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Presentation  in  Spanish.] 

Ms.  Katyal.  [Presentation  in  Spanish.] 

Ms.  Mancebo.  [Presentation  in  Spanish.] 

Ms.  Serrano.  [Presentation  in  Spanish.] 

Ms.  Katyal.  Scientists  are  now  studying  many  ways  into  helping 
the  environment  and  contamination  be  solvea.  Everyone  on  our 
earth  has  his  own  part  in  resolving  the  problem  of  contamination. 

Mr.  Bliss.  At  Key  School,  we  are  working  very  hard  to  recycle 
and  reuse  and  reduce  all  of  our  trash.  If  everyone  on  our  earth 
were  doing  what  we  are  doing  at  Key,  I  think  it  would  be  a  much 
healthier  earth. 

Ms.  Panfil.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  have  demonstrated  how 
they  can  speak  both  languages. 

Senator  Simon.  We  tnank  all  of  you  very,  very  much.  We  are 
trespassing  a  little  bit  on  the  Environment  Committee's  jurisdiction 
here.  [Laughter.]  We  thank  you  all  and  wish  you  the  best.  You  can 
be  very  proud  of  knowing  two  languages.  It  will  be  a  gjreat  asset 
for  all  of  you  in  the  future. 

Senator  SiMON.  Our  next  witness  is  Donna  Christian,  from  the 
National  Center  for  Research  on  Cultural  Diversity  and  Second 
language  Learning,  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics. 

STATEMENT  OF  DONNA  CHRISTIAN,  NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR 
RESEARCH  ON  CULTURAL  DIVERSITY  AND  SECOND  LAN- 
GUAGE LEARNING,  CENTER  FOR  APPLIED  LINGUISTICS 

Ms.  Christian.  Thank  you.  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  today 
to  talk  about  this  exciting  approach  to  foreign  language  education, 
the  approach  of  two-way  immersion. 

I  think  that  the  performance  of  the  Key  School  students  is  prob- 
ably about  the  best  evidence  we  can  have  for  how  well  these  pro- 
fams  work,  but  I  will  try  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  highlights,  and 
have  submitted  longer  written  testimony  that  contains  more  in- 
formation. 

I  think  these  programs  are  important  because  they  not  only  pro- 
vide a  sound  basis  for  academic  excellence — ^and  I  think  we  have 
seen  the  evidence  of  that  as  well — ^but  they  also  help  us  to  meet 
the  ^oal  of  foreign  language  learning  as  one  of  the  core  subjects 
now  identified  in  the  National  Education  Goals. 

As  we  heard  in  the  previous  panel,  our  Nation  is  woefully  incom- 

getent  when  it  comes  to  language.  As  you  described  in  your  book, 
enator,  our  Nation  is  linguistically  malnourished,  and  I  think  one 
of  the  ways  that  we  have  of  treating  this  condition  is  by  expanding 
the  foreign  language  education  opportunities  in  our  elementary 
schools. 

To  improve  the- condition,  we  need  not  only  more  language  in- 
struction, but  we  also  need  more  effective  language  instruction.  We 
also  need  to  conserve  the  language  resources  that  the  millions  of 
speakers  of  other  languages  who  now  live  in  the  United  States 
bring  to  us,  especially  the  school-age  children  who  can  share  their 
language  with  their  fellow  students. 
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Two-way  immersion  can  accomplish  both  goals  by  increasing  the 
foreign  language  learning  of  our  English-speaking  students  and  by 
conserving  the  language  resources  Drought  by  the  students  who 
speak  other  languages. 

In  two-way  immersion,  English  speakers  and  students  from  an- 
other language  background  come  together  in  classrooms.  We  seek 
roughly  balanced  numbers  so  that  they  can  provide  rich  resources 
for  each  other  within  the  classroom.  Many  of  the  programs  are  in 
Spanish  and  English,  and  sometimes  it  is  easier,  rather  than  refer- 
ring to  the  English  language  and  the  other  language,  to  simply  talk 
about  it  in  those  terms. 

What  is  important  here,  though,  is  that  the  students  are  learning 
language  through  content  instruction.  As  you  saw  in  the  dem- 
onstration, those  students  were  talking  about  a  lesson,  and  actu- 
ally, as  I  understand,  it  was  the  lesson  they  were  doing  when  they 
got  the  call  about  coming  here,  so  this  is  an  actual  lesson  that  is 
going  on,  and  they  were  not  talking  to  you  about  language  learning 
or  necessarily  demonstrating  language;  they  were  talking  about 
content.  And  that  is  a  key  to  what  makes  these  programs  so  effec- 
tive. All  the  students  are  learning  their  second  language  through 
content.  And  these  are  programs  with  high  standards  for  excel- 
lence. 

One  teacher  actually,  in  Illinois,  commented  on  a  two-way  pro- 
gram: "We  do  not  say  we  teach  Spanish;  we  say  that  we  teach 
math  in  English  and  Spanish,"  which  I  think  demonstrates  the  lan- 
guage and  content. 

The  goals  of  the  program  are  high  levels  of  academic  achieve- 
ment, first  and  foremost,  and  for  both  groups  of  students,  high  lev- 
els of  proficiency  in  their  native  language  and  in  a  second  lan- 
guage, and  finally,  positive  cross-cultural  attitude  development  and 
high  levels  of  self-esteem  for  the  students.  These  are  also  impor- 
tant goals  and  byproducts  of  these  programs. 

There  is  a  lot  of  interest  in  the  programs  these  days.  It  is  not 
new.  We  have  had  two-way  programs  for  quite  a  while  in  certain 
areas.  One  of  the  earliest  programs  is  the  Coral  Way  Elementary 
School  in  Miami,  which  started  in  1963  and  continues  to  operate 
a  two-way  program  today.  But  the  real  growth  in  interest  has  been 
since  the  1980  s. 

In  a  study  in  1987,  we  found  30  programs  operating  a  two-way 
approach,  and  in  a  current  study  that  we  are  doing  for  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Research  on  Cultural  Diversity  in  Second  Lan- 
guage Learning,  which  is  one  of  the  OERI-funded  research  centers, 
we  have  information  on  176  schools  that  are  operating  two-way 
programs. 

Senator  Simon.  And  how  many  students  would  that  involve? 

Ms.  Christian.  It  depends.  Some  schools  are  whole-school  two- 
way  programs.  Others  have  one  classroom  at  each  grade.  So  it  is 
a  little  hard  to  estimate— but  certainly  thousands  of  students  in 
those  176  schools.  And  most  of  them  are  elementary  schools,  but 
there  are  a  few  middle  schools  and  high  schools  involved  as  well. 

The  primary  languages  used  are  Spanish  and  English,  but  we 
also  have  a  few  programs  in  other  languages,  like  Portuguese  and 
Korean.  These  programs  are  found  in  17  States.  New  York  and 
California  have  the  largest  number  of  programs,  but  we  also  have 
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programs  in  Illinois  and  in  Connecticut  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  a  few  other  States.  So  there  is  definitely  interest  growing 
since  the  mid-1980*s  until  today. 

The  results  that  we  are  seeing — and  I  think  again,  you  saw  them 
very  well-demonstrated  by  how  well  the  students  were  using  lan- 
guage and  talking  about  high-level  academic  content — ^but  we  are 
getting  very  good  results.  The  Key  students,  for  instance,  have 
achieved  very  well  in  their  Spanish  language  performance  and  also 
in  the  standardized  test,  the  Iowa  Test  of  Basic  Skills  that  they 
take  in  4th  grade,  they  performed  very  well  compared  to  the  other 
students  in  their  school;  they  exceeded  the  State  means  and  the 
national  means.  So  they  are  doing  very  well  both  academically  and 
in  language. 

I  would  like  to  also  mention  some  research  being  done  on  the 
performance  of  limited  English-proficient  students  in  these  pro- 
grams, where  it  has  been  shown  by  studies  that  are  synthesizing 
results  that  the  two-way  approach  is  probably  the  most  effective 
approach  for  limited  English-proficient  students  to  achieve  aca- 
demically and  to  learn  English. 

Policymakers  including  President  Clinton,  Education  Secretary 
Riley,  and  others  around  the  country  have  stressed  the  importance 
of  learning  foreign  languages,  so  our  citizens  and  our  Nation  can 
compete  in  the  global  economy.  In  the  recently  passed  Goals  2000 
legislation,  foreign  languages  were  included  as  one  of  the  goals. 

If  we  want  our  students  to  demonstrate  competency  in  languages 
by  the  year  2000,  we  must  put  effective  programs  into  effect.  If  we 
want  all  students  to  achieve  high  standards,  we  must  put  effective 
programs  in.  And  I  think  that  two-way  immersion  will  help  us 
achieve  both  goals. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you.  In  terms  of  the  cost  of  two-way  im- 
mersion, a  school  board  member  worries  about  cost.  What  do  you 
say  to  that  school  board  member.  Dr.  Christian? 

Ms.  Christian.  There  are  certain  resources  that  are  needed,  and 
we  need  to  have  well-trained  teachers.  But  as  far  as  the  operating 
costs  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  you  have  teachers  in  the  classroom,  you 
have  the  same  proportion,  so  that  it  really  need  not  consume  ex- 
traordinary resources  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  There  are,  however, 
the  needs,  as  you  mentioned,  for  materials  in  the  library  and  for 
special  training  for  the  teachers,  because  the  teachers  need  to  know 
how  to  convey  content  through  a  second  language.  So  there  are 
some  costs  associated  in  that. 

Senator  Simon.  So  that  we  are  talking  about  that  it  takes  extra 
effort  on  the  part  of  a  school  administrator  to  get  the  right  teacher, 
and  some  relatively  minor  material  costs, 

Ms.  Christian.  Yes,  and  of  course,  special  resources  for  curricu- 
lum development;  you  need  to  be  able  to  have  the  plans  in  effect 
to  carry  out  the  programs. 

Senator  SiMON.  Great.  We  thank  you  very,  very  much. 

Senator  Simon.  Our  next  group  of  witnesses  is  a  student  dem- 
onstration of  the  Japanese  Immersion  Program  in  the  Fairfax 
County,  VA  Schools,  accompanied  by  Martha  Abbott,  who  is  the  co- 
ordinator of  the  program. 
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STUDENT  DEMONSTRATION  OF  THE  JAPANESE  IMMERSION 
PROGRAM,  FAIRFAX  COUNTY,  VIRGINIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  MARTHA  ABBOTT,  COORDINATOR. 

Ms.  Abbott.  We  need  just  a  moment  to  set  up,  Senator. 

Senator  Simon.  Fine. 

Ms,  Abbott.  Good  morning,  Senator  Simon,  staffers,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  audience. 

Imagine,  if  you  will,  entering  school  as  a  first  grader  and  hearing 
your  teacher  use  a  language  that  is  unfamiliar  to  you;  but  instead 
of  simply  speaking  the  language  and  expecting  you  to  understand, 
the  teacher  uses  facial  expressions,  body  movements,  visuals,  and 
concrete  objects  to  ensure  that  you  imderstand  what  is  being  said. 
And  little  by  little,  after  only  a  few  weeks,  you  begin  to  feel  com- 
fortable with  the  foreign  language  being  used  as  the  language  of 
instruction  during  half  of  your  school  day. 

This  is  the  experience  of  first  graders  in  10,  soon  to  be  13,  ele- 
mentary schools  in  Fairfax  County  Public  Schools  that  have  par- 
tial-immersion foreign  language  programs.  Starting  next  year,  stu- 
dents in  seven  of  our  schools  will  learn  math,  science,  and  health 
in  Spanish.  Two  schools  will  have  French  language;  three  have 
Japanese,  and  one  will  have  Grerman. 

What  seems  like  a  difficult  and  anxiety-producing  experience 
through  the  eyes  of  an  adult  is  a  very  matter-of-fact  process  for  our 
first  graders  because  in  his  program,  unlike  other  foreign  language 
programs,  the  students  are  allowed  to  acquire  the  language  in 
much  the  same  way  they  acquired  their  first  language — ^in  a  sup- 
portive environment  where  they  are  allowed  to  listen  to  the  lan- 
guage for  a  long  period  of  time  before  having  to  produce  the  lan- 
guage on  their  own. 

The  Fairfax  County  program  began  5  years  ago  in  eight  pilot 
schools  with  the  impetus  of  a  Federal  grant  that  George  Mason 
University  received  from  the  Federal  Grovernment  to  start  a  pro- 
gram to  train  teachers  to  teach  in  immersion  schools.  The  grant 
money  was  exhausted  in  2  years,  and  it  was  not  renewed.  The 
Fairfax  County  program  is  and  has  been  supported  by  local  county 
funds,  and  fortunately,  has  not  been  subject  to  budget  cuts.  It  is 
a  cost-effective  way  to  learn  a  second  language. 

Not  surprisingly,  we  have  received  enormous  support  for  the  Jap- 
anese program  from  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  Education  and  from 
public  and  private  institutions  in  Japan.  It  seems  that  the  Japa- 
nese, at  least,  are  supportive  of  our  efforts  to  learn  their  language. 

Written  testimony  has  been  submitted  documenting  the  evalua- 
tion of  this  program  after  2  years,  documentation  that  shows  that 
these  students  achieved  at  comparable  levels  in  mathematics  with 
students  of  similar  abilities  who  were  not  in  immersion  programs; 
documentation  that  shows  that  the  immersion  students  scored  sig- 
nificantly higher  than  the  comparison  group  on  reading  tests  in 
English.  Clearly,  this  is  a  program  that  is  bringing  significant  cog- 
nitive, linguistic,  and  cultural  advantages  to  these  children;  a  pro- 
gram that  has  no  selection  criteria.  These  children  were  able  to 
learn  their  first  language,  and  now  they  are  well  on  their  way  to 
learning  a  second  language. 
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I  thank  the  principal  of  Fox  Mill,  Mr.  Dennis  Nelson;  the  assist- 
ant principal,  Dr.  Olivia  Michener;  the  teacher,  Mrs.  Nobuko 
Kochuba,  and  the  students  for  making  the  trip  here  today. 

I  present  to  you  the  3rd  grade  students  from  Fox  Mill  Elemen- 
tary who  are  in  the  Japanese  partial -immersion  program. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Abbott  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Simon.  I  thank  you  all  very,  very  much.  Are  you  going 
to  tell  me  something?  OK.  Why  don't  you  sit  near  the  mikes  so  that 
everyone  can  hear  you,  not  just  me.  OK 

Ms.  Abbott.  They  are  going  to  show  you  how  they  start  their  day 
in  the  Japanese  immersion  class. 

Senator  Simon.  OK  I  am  interrupting  their  program. 

[Demonstration  of  a  mathematics  lesson  on  fractions  in  Japa- 
nese.] 

Senator  Simon.  I  wonder  if  we  could  ask  each  of  you  to  give  us 
your  name  into  the  microphone. 

Mr.  Dreyfuss.  Michael  Dreyfus s. 

Mr.  Van  Bourgondien.  Mark  Van  Bourgondien. 

Ms.  Miyamoto.  Megan  Miyamoto. 

Ms.  Thompson.  Maureen  Thompson. 

Ms.  Peed.  Sally  Peed. 

Ms.  Miller.  Jacquelyn  Miller. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Craig  Robertson. 

Mr.  McCoRMOY.  Sam  McCormoy. 

Senator  Simon.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Is  it  fun  to  learn  an- 
other language? 

Mr.  McCoRMOY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes. 

Senator  Simon.  Your  teacher  is  watching  you  now.  [Laughter.] 
Why  do  you  like  learning  another  language? 

Mr.  McCormoy.  I  like  it  because  it  is  something  not  everybody 
gets  a  chance  to  do,  and  it  is  something  different. 

Senator  Simon.  It  is  something  different;  that  is  right. 

Well,  we  thank  you  all  veiy  much. 

I  would  like  to  ask  either  Ms.  Abbott  or  the  teacher,  do  you  have 
a  waiting  list  to  get  into  the  program,  or  is  it  difficult  to  attract 
students  for  these  programs? 

Ms.  Abbott.  All  three  of  the  Japanese  schools  currently  have  at 
least  a  short  waiting  list,  depending  on  the  school.  Some  are  longer 
than  others.  Up  until  next  year,  we  only  have  one  French  school, 
so  the  French  school  had  a  long  waiting  list.  We  have  been  pretty 
much  able  to  accommodate  everyone  who  is  interested  in  the  Span- 
ish program  because  we  have  such  a  number  of  Spanish  schools. 

Senator  Simon.  And  you  mentioned  you  have  a  German  program. 

Ms.  Abbott.  Starting  next  year. 

Senator  Simon.  And  is  there  a  waiting  list? 

Ms.  Abbott.  It  is  just  starting  next  year,  and  we  have  a  short 
waiting  list. 

Senator  Simon.  All  right.  Well,  I  thank  all  of  you. 

Did  you  want  to  say  something  else? 

Ms.  Kochuba.  We  would  like  to  sing  a  song  for  you. 

[Students  sing  "It's  a  Small  World"  in  Japanese.] 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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And  let  me  just  add  for  the  record  that  what  they  are  learning 
is  not  only  the  language,  and  it  was  very  impressive  to  see  you 
draw  the  characters,  but  also  to  see  you  start  off  with  the  bow, 
which  is  very  typical  in  Japan.  So  you  are  learning  sensitivity  to 
another  culture,  and  that  is  very  important.  So  we  are  very  proud 
of  you,  and  we  v/ish  you  the  best. 

Senator  Simon.  Our  final  witness  is  Christine  Brown,  who  chairs 
the  Foreign  Language  Standards  Project  K-12  Task  Force  and  is 
the  Foreign  Language  Coordinator  at  Glastonbury,  CT  Public 
Schools. 

I  might  add,  Ms.  Brown,  that  Senator  Dodd  is  an  active  member 
of  this  subcommittee  and  very  much  interested  in  this  area  of  for- 
eign language  instruction. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHRISTINE  BROWN,  CHAIR,  FOREIGN  LAN- 
GUAGE STANDARDS  PROJECT  K-12  TASK  FORCE,  AND  FOR- 
EIGN LANGUAGE  COORDINATOR,  GLASTONBURY,  CON- 
NECTICUT PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Ms.  Brown.  Thank  you  very  much.  Fortunately,  I  have  10  years 
of  experience  teaching  elementary  school  foreign  languages,  so  I 
know  the  feeling  of  crushing  defeat  in  following  children  in  any 
kind  of  performance.  I  think  it  was  W.C.  Fields  who  probably  saia 
that  more  eloquently  than  I  just  did.  But  it  is  a  wonderful  feeling 
to  be  here  to  follow  two  groups  of  children  who  have  obviously 
loved  and  learned  languages. 

Today  I  come  before  you  to  speak  to  the  need  for  improved  and 
expanded  foreign  language  education  at  the  elementary  and  middle 
school  level.  As  the  students  who  preceded  me  so  forcefully  dem- 
onstrated, learning  and  using  a  language  is  an  exciting  endeavor. 

Unfortunately  for  most  students  in  our  Nation,  learning  a  second 
or  third  language  is  not  an  option.  Unlike  other  nations,  ours  has 
neglected  to  raise  the  learning  of  other  languages  to  a  level  of  na- 
tional priority.  In  fact,  fewer  than  20  percent  of  the  elementary 
school  students  in  the  United  States  will  ever  participate  in  the 
kind  of  programs  we  saw  demonstrated  here  today.  Many  of  those 
who  will  will  begin  their  study  in  a  private  school  and  not  in  a  pub- 
lic school. 

Why  study  a  language  at  an  early  age?  You  have  heard  some 
compelling  reasons  here  today.  With  compelling  ads  in  airline  mag- 
azines and  slick  radio  commercials  telling  us  how  easy  it  is  to  learn 
foreign  languages,  the  public  might  be  deceived  to  believe  that  that 
is  actually  true.  The  painful  truth  is  that  learning  to  speak,  read, 
write,  and  think  in  another  language  takes  a  veiy,  verv  long  time; 
and  age  £ind  attitude  have  an  effect  on  one's  ability  to  become  pro- 
ficient in  the  language  studied.  As  we  heard  from  Mimi  Met,  just 
as  mathematical  reasoning  should  be  learned  and  applied  in  many 
contexts  and  operations  according  to  the  developmental  level  of  the 
child,  so  too  should  the  elements  of  another  language  and  culture 
be  learned. 

We  have  heard  that  parents  would  not  tolerate  the  idea  of  having 
mathematics  relegated  to  2  years  in  high  school,  and  yet  unfortu- 
nately, in  a  great  many  areas  in  our  country,  that  is  all  that  stu- 
dents have.  In  some  high  schools,  they  do  not  even  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  for  2  years. 
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The  opportunity  to  begin  another  language  in  the  early  elemen- 
tary grades  certainly  offers  a  child  the  first  glimpse  into  how  others 
think  and  view  the  world.  It  is  this  ability  to  understand  others 
that  is  critical  to  develop  if  we  are  to  survive  and  thrive  as  citizens 
of  a  diverse  Nation  and  an  economically  and  environmentally 
shrinking  planet. 

In  addition  to  the  educational  reasons  for  beginning  the  study  of 
languages  in  the  elementary  school,  there  are  some  strong  political 
and  historical  reasons  for  beginning  languages  in  early  grades. 
Citizens  of  our  Nation  show  the  value  of  certain  subjects  by  includ- 
ing them  in  the  so-called  "core  of  learning,"  Since  the  early  20th 
century,  foreign  language  learning  has  been  relegated  to  4  years  in 
high  school  for  the  academically  talented;  2  for  the  college-bound 
student  headed  for  a  liberal  arts  degree,  and  not  even  suggested  for 
students  headed  for  vocational  careers  or  careers  in  education. 

Many  present-day  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  and 
administrators  have  never  studied  another  language.  Although  in- 
dividuals interested  in  teaching  in  elementary  schools  in  our  Na- 
tion are  generally  required  to  have  at  least  one  course  in  the  arts, 
no  similar  requirement  exists  for  languages.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
when  education  budgets  are  reduced,  language  programs  are  the 
first  to  be  eliminated? 

Traditionally,  subjects  relegated  to  the  fringes  of  the  educational 
core  are  not  valued  by  society.  Students,  not  knowing  what  they 
are  missing,  avoid  language  learning,  or  worse,  remember  with  dis- 
dain the  two  grammar-packed  years  that  they  were  forced  to  sit 
through  at  the  most  embarrassing  time  of  their  adolescent  lives. 

Fortunately,  language  teaching  has  changed  dramatically,  but 
this  perception  is  held  not  only  by  students,  but  also  by  parents 
and  policymakers  who  have  similar  experiences  in  schools.  Al- 
though the  language  teaching  profession  has  shouldered  much  of 
the  blame  for  the  negative  experiences  of  many  adult  Americans, 
language  teachers  have  really  been  forced  to  teach  the  entire  cor- 
pus of  their  profession  in  2  years  to  students  brought  kicking  and 
screaming  to  the  experience — very  much  unlike  what  we  saw  today. 

We  know  what  works  today.  Through  local,  State  and  national 
initiatives,  due  to  the  help  of  things  from  my  Senator  like  the  For- 
eign Language  Assistance  Act,  American  students  are  learning  and 
using  foreign  languages  to  enrich  their  lives. 

You  saw  today  the  results  of  the  dual  language  immersion  pro- 
gram, keeping  tne  rich  resources  that  we  already  have  in  our  Na- 
tion. But  in  my  community  in  Glastonbury,  CT,  we  have  been  reap- 
ing the  benefit  of  national  seed  funding  for  the  last  40  years. 
Thginks  to  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  in  1956,  we  began 
an  elementary  program  that  started  in  3rd  grade  and  a  Russian 
program  that  started  in  7th. 

For  nearly  40  years,  students  who  started  language  early  and 
stayed  with  one  language  or  added  Russian  have  done  extremely 
well  in  some  of  the  finest  colleges  and  universities  in  our  Nation 
coming  from  a  public  school.  Today,  80  percent  of  our  high  school 
students  are  studying  at  least  one  language,  and  annually,  parents 
and  students  report  that  college  teachers  are  astounded  at  the  lan- 
guage proficiency  of  our  students.  Many  advance  to  the  third  year 
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of  the  college  level,  and  in  the  case  of  Russian,  many  place  out  of 
the  undergraduate  Russian  sequence. 

For  years,  our  students  have  travelled  and  studied  abroad  only 
to  perfect  their  skills  to  the  point  where  they  find  jobs  in  business 
and  Government  that  require  advanced  language  skills.  One  early 
graduate  of  the  Russian  program  has  just  retired  as  a  translator 
for  the  United  Nations,  one  of  the  few  Americans  who  was  not  a 
native  speaker  of  Russian. 

Many  recent  graduates  today  are  being  recruited  to  participate 
in  joint  ventures  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  We  just  completed  a 
survey  of  more  than  1,200  of  our  high  school  students,  and  they 
overwhelmingly  show  that  the  opportunity  to  begin  foreign  lan- 
guage in  the  elementary  school  is  their  highest  program  priority. 
And  they  also  recommended  that  we  move  the  starting  point  of  our 
program  from  grade  3  to  kindergarten. 

We  have  also  entered  into  a  joint  venture  with  East  Hartford 
Public  Schools,  which  is  a  school  district  contiguous  to  ours,  with 
50  percent  minority  enrollment,  and  we  planned  a  science  magnet, 
but  because  our  parents  have  had  the  experience  of  having  Spanish 
in  the  elementary  schools,  they  were  adamant  about  adding  a  for- 
eign language  to  that  program.  So,  thanks  to  the  Foreign  Language 
Assistance  Act,  we  have  been  able  to  add  Japanese  beginning  in 
kindergarten,  and  the  program  is  oversubscribed. 

That  is  just  one  example  of  the  excellent  programs  that  have 
been  provided  through  the  Foreign  Language  Assistance  Act,  and 
I  hope  that  we  can  continue  that  funding. 

I  would  just  like  to  close  by  saying  that  through  my  work  with 
the  National  Foreign  Language  Standards  Project,  I  have  devel- 
oped a  deep  appreciation  for  the  commitment  of  the  language 
teaching  profession  in  this  country.  We  have  examined  documents 
from  every  Nation  that  has  standards,  and  as  you  have  heard 
today,  have  learned,  regretfully,  that  all  of  them  emphasize  an 
early  start,  and  that  we  in  the  United  States  do  not.  In  fact,  in 
Germany,  they  are  looking  at  preschool  foreign  language  programs, 
not  just  adding  them  beginning  in  kindergarten. 

We  are  committed  to  providing  benchmarks  at  grades  4,  8,  and 
12  in  our  work,  and  we  know  that  in  order  for  districts  and  States 
to  improve  their  present  programs,  more  teachers  will  have  to  be 
trained,  colleges  and  universities  will  need  to  make  changes,  and 
our  goals  are  short  and  long-term.  So  we  appreciate  all  that  you 
are  doing  and  thinking  about  foreign  languages  in  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Brown  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  SiMON.  We  thank  you,  and  I  commend  you  for  what  you 
are  doing. 

Why  do  you  have  80  percent  of  the  students  in  your  high  schools 
studying  a  foreign  language,  a  much  higher  percentage  than  the 
national  average? 

Ms.  Brown.  We  require  all  students  in  grades  3  through  6  to 
study  foreign  language.  And  I  believe  that  that  is  the  reason  why 
we  have  so  many  students  continue  with  the  program  in  high 
school. 
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Contrary  to  what  many  people  believe,  students  develop  a  posi- 
tive attitude  about  the  language;  they  do  not  become  disenchanted 
with  it  when  they  start  it  at  an  early  age.  They  become  excited.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  curriculum.  And  many  of  them  want  to  continue 
with  two  or  three  foreign  languages  by  the  time  they  get  to  high 
school.  So  our  Russian  students  are  doing  that  in  addition  to 
French  and  Spanish. 

Senator  Simon.  Which  is  not  atypical  of  what  happens  in  many 
other  countries,  but  certainly  is  atypical  of  what  happens  here  in 
the  United  States. 

Do  you  know  of  any  other  school  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
that  requires  foreign  languages  for  those  in  grades  3  through  6? 

Ms.  Brown.  I  faiow,  yes,  of  other  language  programs  in  other 
States  even.  Some  States  are  requiring  foreign  languages  for  all 
students — the  State  of  North  Carolina,  for  example.  I  think  we 
probably  have  the  oldest  program  in  continuous  operation  in  the 
country. 

Senator  Simon.  I  know  Craig  Phillips  in  North  Carolina  has  been 
a  real  leader  on  this.  And  I  do  not  know  what  the  requirement  is. 
Does  anyone  know?  In  North  Carolina,  are  they  required  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools? 

Ms.  Met.  Yes,  they  are. 

Senator  Simon.  They  are. 

Well,  we  thank  you  very,  very  much  for  what  you  are  doing,  and 
we  thank  all  of  you  for  participating  today. 

Our  hearing  stands  adjourned. 

[The  appendix  follows.] 

Appendix 

Prepared  Statement  of  Jeffrey  J.  Munks 

The  debate  over  support  for  the  ftinding  of  study  of  languages  other  than  English 
in  America's  schools  has  always  been  an  impassioned  one  and  it  has  historically 
been  centered  around  the  inherent  value  in  helping  our  students  learn  more  about 
the  world  around  them  with  almost  tangential  reference  to  some  difficult  to  support 
and  comprehend  argument  about  positioning  to  take  advantage  of  global  business 
opportunities. 

The  fiat  of  these  two  arguments  is  well  documented  and  stands  well  on  its  own 
merit.  Its  weakness  lies  in  the  fact  that  every  other  discipline  taught  in  our  nation's 
schools  offers  a  similar  claim.  The  second  argument  has,  historically,  always  been 
a  bit  more  problematic.  To  date,  no  one  has  been  able  to  point  to  the  stream  of  glob- 
al business  opportunities  that  would  support  the  contention  that  there  really  is  a 
world  filled  with  meaningful  opportunity  for  Americans  with  skills  in  languages 
other  than  English.  Absent  that  empirical  evidence,  language  studies  programs  have 
suffered  mightily  under  the  constraints  imposed  when  expenses  exceed  revenues  in 
our  education  system.  Contributing  to  this  almost  systemic  devaluation  of  the  im- 
portance of  competence  with  languages  other  than  English  are  the  many  corporate 
surveys,  some  of  which  are  documented  in  Senator  Simon's  book,  "The  Tongue  Tied 
American,"  which  paint  an  alarmingly  formed  picture  of  corporate  America's  aware- 
ness of  the  importance  of  language  both  in  their  domestic  and  international  oper- 
ations. 

I  am  here  today  to  offer  some  new  fuel  for  the  seemingly  endless  debate  on  the 
value  of  the  study  of  languages  other  than  English  in  our  nation's  schools.  I  will 
not  be  offering  you  theory,  speculation,  or  supposition.  Rather,  I  will  be  painting  a 
graphic  picture  of  an  emerging  revolution  in  global  human  conununication  that  is 
gathering  momentum  as  we  speak  and  that  carries  the  potential  to  reshape  the  way 
we  view  ad  value  the  teaching  of  languages  other  than  English  in  this  country.  At 
the  same  time,  I  will  be  describing  a  window  of  opportunity  that  is  ours  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  or,  as  we  have  done  for  far  too  long,  to  ignore. 
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In  many  ways,  this  revolution  of  which  I  speak  represents  one  of  the  best  kept 
secrets  in  the  world.  It  is  only  now  coming  to  the  forefront  and  that  it  is  doing  so 
is  is  testament  to  a  powerful  paradigm  shift  among  the  growing  number  of  people 
in  government,  business  and  education  who  have  taken  part  in  it. 

fm  taking  about  the  communications  services  offered  oy  Language  Line,  an  AT&T 
Strategic  Business  Unit  located  in  Monterey,  a  small  conoimunity  on  the  California 
coast  mat  is  rapidly  emerging  as  the  language  capital  of  the  world.  From  1983 
through  1989,  Lfinguage  Line  was  very  craietly  assembling  an  enormous  network  of 
interpreters  located  in  every  state  in  the  Union.  Through  the  creative  use  of  existing 
but  underutilized  technologies,  we  began  providing  language  services,  specifically, 
access  to  interpreters  of  more  than  140  languages,  24  hours  a  day  every  day  of  the 
year  for  organizations  such  as  the  911  centers  in  New  York  City,  Boston,  Hiiladel- 
phia,  Miami,  Dallas,  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  hospitals  in  virtually  every  state  and 
a  growing  number  of  schools  that  were  struggling  to  cope  with  the  impact  of  stu- 
dents and  parents  speaking  languages  that  naa  never  been  heard  before  in  an 
American  classroom.  They  were  3l  using  us  whenever  the  leinguage  barrier  got  in 
between  someone  who  needed  help  and  someone  who  wanted  to  provide  it.  The  way 
it  worked  was  simple.  When  a  Russian  immigrant  living  in  New  York  City  saw  a 
crime  in  progress  in  the  street  below  her  apartment  window,  she  would  pick  up  the 
phone  and  dial  911.  The  English  speaking  dispatcher  at  the  911  center  in  New  York 
City  would  speed  dial  our  Monterey  communications  center  and  ask  for  a  Russian 
interpreter.  Our  stafT  would  conduct  an  automated  search  of  all  the  assigned  Rus- 
sian interpreters  across  the  United  States  and  Canada  who  were  logged  into  the 
system  and  select  the  appropriate  one  for  the  call.  In  less  than  one  minute,  the  in- 
terpreter would  be  inserted  Between  the  Russian  woman  in  her  apartment  and  the 
dispatcher  in  the  911  center  and  vital  information  could  be  relayed  back  and  forth. 
Siinilarly,  when  a  counselor  at  the  East  Main  Township  High  School  60  miles  south- 
west of  Chicago  wanted  to  call  the  Vietnamese  speaking  parents  of  a  child  who  was 
excelling  in  class  to  tell  them  that  there  were  optional  learning  opportunities  avail- 
able, a  phone  call  to  Language  Line  provided  an  interpreter  who  would  lead  the  call 
into  the  child's  home  and  enable  communication  with  the  parents.  The  service 
worked.  It  was  fast,  reliable,  and  inexpensive.  It  was  also  saving  lives,  changing  at- 
titudes, and  reducing  the  basic  infrastructure  costs  associated  with  breaking 
through  the  barriers  imposed  by  language.  In  1989,  AT&T  acquired  our  business 
and  made  a  significant  capital  investment  to  ramp  up  our  technological  capabilities. 
Since  that  time,  we  have  grown  more  than  4,000%  and  are  now  providing  this  criti- 
cal communications  link  tor  every  major  911  center  in  the  nation,  more  than  20% 
of  our  country's  hospitals,  schools  and  courts  in  many  states,  and  government  at 
every  level  from  municipal  to  federal.  In  the  state  oi  Illinois,  the  Department  of 
Child  and  Family  Services  uses  our  service  so  that  Child  Protective  workers  no 
longer  have  to  use  the  bilingual  victim  of  abuse  to  interview  the  monolingual  parent 
who  may  be  the  suspect.  We  are  used  by  INS  so  that  Border  Patrol  agents  no  longer 
need  to  detain  and  house  aliens  for  hours  or  days  while  searching  for  someone  wno 
can  speak  Tamil  or  Khamu.  The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  uses  our  service  to  render  life 
saving  aid  off  shore  and  to  conduct  interdiction  activities  on  the  high  seas.  Federal 
Prisons  use  it  to  communicate  with  a  population  that  speaks  the  languages  of  the 
world  and  schools  use  it  so  teachers,  counselors,  and  administrators  can  talk  to  par- 
ents without  having  to  rely  on  the  involved  child  to  serve  as  an  interpreter.  Since 
the  fiat  moments  after  the  shaking  subsided,  we  have  been  helping  FEMA  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  in  recovery  efforts  following  the  Los  Angeles  Earth- 
quake. 

Equally  important,  we  have  been  helping  American  business  open  and  develop 
new  market  opportunities  both  within  tne  United  States  and  beyond  our  borders. 
Herein  lies  the  new  fuel. 

In  1989,  a  scholar  from  Temple  University  conducted  yet  another  survey  on  the 
language  needs  of  American  corporations.  Echoing  the  findings  in  Senator  Simon's 
book,  "The  Tongue  Tied  American,"  this  scholar,  Carol  Fixman,  reported  that  while 
many  businesses  acknowledged  the  importance  of  skills  with  languages  other  than 
Engush,  none  formally  recognized  the  skill  set  in  their  employees  and  few  could  ar- 
ticulate the  direct  benefits  of  such  skills.  Interestingly,  I  was  talking  to  similar  busi- 
nesses in  the  same  time  frame.  While  I  received  the  same  response,  I  was  able  to 
offer  a  unique  counter.  I  suggested  that  those  companies,  government  agencies,  and 
institutions  open  the  door  to  communication  with  a  domestic  population  exceeding 
30  million  people  who  claim  a  primary  language  other  than  English  and  a  world 
population  which  regards  Englisn  as  a  minority  language.  The  results  were  stagger- 
ing. From  zero  anticipated  need  or  demand  in  1989,  many  of  these  organizations  ex- 
f>erienced  tremendous  growth  in  the  use  of  our  service  over  a  very  compressed  time 
rame.  They  quickly  reached  a  point  at  which  it  became  more  cost  effective  to  ac- 
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quire  the  ability  to  communicate  directly  with  their  new  customers  rather  than  rely- 
inc  on  us  for  an  interpreted  solution.  What  did  that  mean?  It  wets  the  classic  make 
orouy  dUemma  which  confronts  every  industry  but  had  never  occurred  here  before 
because  'language  services"  was  not  an  industry.  It  is  now  and  the  growth  of  this 
new  industry  can  be  seen  in  the  actions  of  our  customers.  One  of  them  recently 
hired  300  people  with  language  skills  so  they  would  not  have  to  be  totally  dependent 
on  interpreters  through  Language  Line.  Another  hired  1,000  people  for  the  same 
reason.  And  even  we  got  into  the  act.  We  formed  a  new  AT&T  business,  the  Inter- 
national Multilingual  Center  which  employs  450  people  speaking  13  languages  who 
deliver  service  consistent  with  the  sentiment  expressed  by  a  Japanese  businessman 
quoted  by  Senator  Simon  in  an  anecdote  attributed  to  Jack  Kolbert,  the  former 
president  of  the  Monterey  Institute  of  International  Studies.  Mr.  Kolbert  asked  the 
businessman  which  language  he  thought  most  important  for  world  trade.  The  Japa- 
nese responded  in  flawless  French,  "^ir,  the  most  used  international  language  in 
world  trade  is  not  necessarily  English,  but  rather  it  is  the  language  of  your  client." 
Dedicated  to  that  notion,  our  International  Multilingual  Center  has  been  profitable 
since  its  doors  were  opened  and,  as  I  speak,  we  are  in  the  process  of  moving  into 
a  newer  and  much  larger  facility  in  the  City  of  San  Jose,  California  to  accommodate 
ever  more  business.  Are  we  alone  in  this  endeavor? 

Not  anymore.  It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  AT&T's  principal  competition 
has  finally  discovered  the  value  inherent  in  giving  people  the  ability  to  do  business 
in  the  language  they  think,  conceptualize,  emote,  and  make  buying  decisions  in.  In 
fact,  a  recent  edition  of  the  Washington  Post  carried  large  classified  ads  by  two  of 
those  competitors  looking  for  people  with  skills  in  Russian,  Polish,  Italian,  German, 
and  other  languages  for,  among  other  things,  a  new  international  center  to  be  lo- 
cated in  Pentagon  City. 

All  of  this  recent  activity  points  to  a  future  bright  with  opportunity  for  Americans 
who  possess  skills  with  languages  other  than  English.  Toaay,  the  demand  I  speak 
of  is  Deing  met  primarily  by  people  from  other  countries  who  have  come  to  America 
with  skil^  in  EInglish  that  far  exceed  thee  American  counterpart's  skills  with  the 
target  language.  Only  30%  of  the  AT&T  interpreter  workforce  is  American  bom. 
That  statistic  alone  offers  graphic  evidence  of  our  lack  of  focus  on  the  (juestion  of 
support  for  the  study  of  languages  other  than  English  in  our  nation's  schools.  By 
not  supporting  both  the  study  of  languages  other  than  English  for  American  bom 
children  and  the  study  and  maintenance  of  skills  in  the  motner  tonnes  of  our  new- 
est Americans,  we  risk  losing  this  newly  found  leadership  opportumty  in  an  emerg- 
ing global  communication  revolution. 

1  worry  about  the  pipeline  of  qualified  candidates  drying  up  at  a  time  when  de- 
mand for  langueige  services  is  increasing  almost  exponentially.  I  worry  enou^  to 
seek  out  opportunities  to  speak  in  schools  across  the  United  States.  While  I  will  talk 
to  any  level  from  pre-school  through  the  University  level,  I  am  most  anxious  to 
reach  elementary  students  and  their  teachers.  While  localizing  my  remarks  for  the 
audience,  the  geography,  and  the  demography,  I  always  begin  with  the  same  mes- 
sage. I  tell  them  mat  if  this  were  1975  and  I  was  their  speaker,  I  would  offer  that 
to  succeed  in  tomorrow's  world  they  would  need  to  learn  about  computers.  But  this 
is  1994  and  they  have  met  the  challenge  of  computers.  To  succeed  in  the  world 
around  us,  much  less  tomorrow's  world,  they  need  to  learn  a  language  other  than 
their  mother  tongue.  In  a  technologically  enhanced  and  enabled  world,  the  world 
computers  are  helping  us  build,  the  traditional  barriers  of  time  and  distance  have 
been  reduced  to  insignificance.  The  only  barrier  that  remains  is  language.  After  all, 
while  technology  allows  us  to  launch  voice,  data,  text,  and  other  information  around 
the  world  with  the  click  of  a  button,  that  information  is  of  little  value  if  it  cannot 
be  understood  at  its  destination.  Invariably,  the  children  of  the  world  are  in  those 
classrooms  and  auditoriums  when  I  speak.  I  will  often  ask  who  in  the  audience 
speaks  more  than  one  language.  Normally,  no  one  raises  a  hand.  That  simple  act 
01  reluctance  speaks  volumes  a^ut  what  Senator  Simon  refers  to  as  both  the  curse 
and  blessing  of  the  process  of  Americanization.  I  will  then  single  out  a  young  Cam- 
bodian, Vietnamese  or  Russian  child  and  ask  them  if  they  speak  another  language. 
They  will  nod  and  I  will  ask  them  to  raise  their  hand.  They  will.  Then  others  will 
raise  their  hands  and  stiU  others  until  5,  10,  as  much  as  70  percent  of  the  students 
will  have  their  hands  high.  Who  won't?  The  White  and  African  American  children 
who  speak  only  English.  I'll  then  ask  those  with  their  hands  up  if  they  sometimes 
feel  pressure  to  abandon  their  mother  tongue  in  favor  of  just  speaking  English. 
Pressure  brought  to  bear  by  their  peers,  maybe  some  of  their  teachers,  maybe  from 
their  family.  Tears  usually  follow  that  question.  And  the  tears  are  not  limited  to 
the  students.  Faculty  members  who  have  subordinated  the  parent  by  using  the  child 
as  interpreter  will  also  feel  the  sting  of  that  question.  I'll  then  invite  all  assembled 
to  consider  a  different  perspective.  I  tell  them  that  their  minds  have  tremendous 
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capacity  and  for  those  who  came  to  school  with  another  language,  they  are  certainly 
capable  of  mtistering  English  while  maintaining  proficiency  with  their  mother 
tongue.  To  the  English  only  students,  I  offer  the  challenge  of  picking  a  language, 
any  language,  and  attacking  it  with  a  commitment  to  masteiy.  And  to  all  I  oiler 
the  Ndsion  of  a  world  ripe  with  new  opportunities  for  those  who  can  communicate 
in  more  than  one  language.  I  point  to  a  whole  new  set  of  AT&T  employees  who  rep- 
resent part  of  tomorrow's  workforce.  Our  interpreters  work  for  us  from  home.  They 
are  in  every  state  and  since  they  reach  us  via  technology,  there  is  no  polluting  and 
no  conunuting.  Since  they  can  and  do  work  from  their  homes,  a  whole  new  world 
of  opportunity  for  single  parents,  seniors  who  wish  to  re-enter  the  workforce  and 
the  disabled  who  wish  to  work  from  home  can  now  do  so  if  they  have  the  requisite 
language  skills.  Where's  the  tub  in  all  this?  Right  here  in  our  nation's  capital.  Those 
kids  I  speak  with  can  and  do  want  to  study.  But  the  lack  of  any  recognizable  na- 
tional policy  on  how  the  study  of  language  is  dealt  with  in  the  United  States  rolls 
up  to  a  situation  in  which  my  own  daughter,  enrolled  in  public  school  in  Monterey, 
California,  could  not  take  a  language  course  until  the  seventh  grade  and  then  was 
limited  to  only  one  semester  of  French.  That's  all.  No  more.  That's  not  only  tragic, 
its  contrary  to  the  national  economic  interest  and  I'm  here  today  to  urge  you  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Supporting  language  instruction  in  our  elementaiy  and  secondary  schools  is  a  sig- 
nificant step  in  the  right  direction.  Numerous  studies  have  demonstrated  the  value 
of  an  early  start  in  language  learning.  But  we  cannot  simply  offer  that  support  and 
move  on  to  other  things.  The  underlying  issue,  and  single  greatest  threat  to  our 
ability  to  communicate  effectively  in  an  ever  smaller  world,  is  the  lack  of  a  com- 
prehensive national  language  policy  to  serve  as  a  guiding  light  when  considering  im- 
portant questions  such  as  the  one  before  us  today.  Absent  such  a  poUcy,  decisions 
involving  how  we  deal  with  the  study  and  use  of  languages  are  often  made  without 
regard  to  the  kinds  of  emerging  trends  I  have  previously  cited.  Today,  considerable 
work  is  being  done  at  the  National  Foreign  Language  Center  toward  the  construct 
of  a  coherent  planning  and  policy  framework  from  which  questions  like  those  before 
us  can  be  addressed.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  David  Maxwell,  scholars,  business 
professionals,  community  members  and  government  representatives  are  working  to- 
gether to  position  for  a  future  ripe  with  opportunity  for  those  who  harness  the 
power  of  communication  across  the  barrier  imposed  by  language. 

The  United  States  holds  a  unique  set  of  keys  to  the  global  communications  puzzle. 
Those  keys  represent  an  enormous  potential  competitive  edge.  They  consist  of  mil- 
lions of  educated  speakers  of  languages  other  than  English  who  now  call  the  United 
States  home.  This  rich  repository  of  indigenous  intellectual  resource,  unsurpassed 
by  any  country,  can  provide  the  sparic  of  innovation.  They  have  already  begun  the 
fire  in  a  new  economic  engine.  My  company  harnessed  that  spark  and  set  the  stage 
for  the  redefinition  of  the  meeming  of  tne  notion  of  true  global  communication.  The 
competitive  fires  are  now  burning  toward  a  new  critical  mass  that  must  be  fueled 
by  ever  more  educated  speakers  of  languages  other  than  English.  If  we  cannot  find 
them  within  our  own  population,  we  will  have  to  look  elsewhere  and  some  other 
country  will  again  benefit  by  an  America  unable  to  see  her  own  future.  There  has 
never  been  a  more  practical  or  more  powerful  reason  for  supporting  the  teaching 
of  languages  other  than  English  in  our  nation's  schools. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Myriam  Met 

Experience  with  other  l£mguages  and  cultures  is  an  important  aspect  of  children's 
learning.  Given  the  increasing  ethnic  and  linguistic  diversity  of  our  nation,  the  abil- 
ity to  communicate  in  English  and  at  least  one  other  language  will  soon  become  a 
survival  skill.  Communication  will  need  to  be  more  than  language — children  will 
need  to  learn  to  live  with,  work  with,  value,  and  respect  those  whose  cultures  may 
differ  from  their  ovm.  Students  who  begin  language  learning  while  young  will  have 
the  time  to  develop  the  levels  of  language  proficiency  which  Americans  will  need  to 
pEirticipate  effectively  in  the  global  economic  and  political  arenas  in  the  2l8t  cen- 
tury. While  schools  throughout  Europe  and  Japan  are  preparing  students  to  commu- 
nicate in  at  least  one  language  other  than  their  own,  Americans  continue  to  ignore 
the  pressing  need  for  proficiency  in  other  languages.  In  the  global  marketplace,  Eu- 
ropeans and  the  Japanese  can  all  communicate  with  one  another  and  with  us; 
Americans,  in  contrast,  are  tongue-tied. 

A  number  of  recent  studies  have  confirmed  and  expanded  upon  earlier  research 
that  showed  that  students  who  begin  to  learn  another  language  in  childhood  score 
better  on  measures  of  cognitive  functioning  than  do  their  monolingual  peers.  Stu- 
dents in  elementary  school  foreign  language  programs  have  equalled  or  out- 
performed those  in  control  groups  on  standardized  achievement  tests,  even  when 
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these  subjects  were  taught  in  another  language  or  when  time  has  been  taken  out' 
of  the  school  day  to  make  time  for  foreign  language  instruction.  Other  research  indi- 
cates that  pre-adolescents  are  more  receptive  to  lag  about  people  of  other  cultures 
and  may  be  more  likely  than  older  learners  to  develop  positive  cross-cultural  atti- 
tudes. 

Beyond  these  benefits,  there  are  other  advantages  to  early  language  learning.  The 
earlier  a  child  starts  learning  a  foreign  language,  the  longer  the  time  that  is  avail- 
able for  him  or  her  to  attain  hi^  skiff  levels.  A  student  who  begins  foreign  langua^ 
study  in  grade  9  has  only  4  years  of  foreign  language  studv;  students  who  oegin 
in  kindergarten  have  13.  Clearly,  the  ultimate  level  of  skUl  attainment  as  deter- 
mined by  time  on  task  favors  the  younger  learner.  Children's  motivation  to  learn 
foreign  language  is  hiph  and,  unlike  that  of  adults,  usually  sustained  over  a  long 
period.  Children's  anxiety  levels  are  low  and  they  are  less  inhibited  than  adults  in 
tasks  requiring  them  to  make  new  sounds  and  to  experiment  with  new  ways  of  ex- 
pression. Successful  language  learning  experiences  in  childhood  can  give  students 
confidence  in  their  abilities  to  learn  ac^tional  languages  later. 

Early  language  learning:  cognitive  and  academic  benefits 

Perhaps  the  most  compelling  benefit  of  early  language  learning  is  its  potential  re- 
lationship with  cognitive  functioning  and  academic  achievement.  A  landmark  study 
in  the  1^0's  launched  a  series  of  studies  examining  the  relationship  between  bilin- 
gualism  and  thinking.  The  study  showed  that  balanced  bilinguals  (those  who  had 
well  developed  skills  in  both  languages)  achieved  higher  scores  on  measures  of 
verbal  intelligence  than  did  monolinguals.  Other  studies  have  found  advantages  for 
bilingual  chiWren  in  the  areas  of  metalinguistic  awareness  and  mental  flexibility. 

One  researcher  reported  a  number  of  studies  which  found  a  strong  positive  rela- 
tionship between  bUingualism  and  measures  of  cognitive  ability,  and  nas  asserted 
that  the  data  suggest  a  causal  relationship  between  degree  of  bilingualism  and  en- 
hanced cognitive  mnctioning.  Indeed,  these  findings  have  direct  implications  for  for- 
eign langu£^e  instruction,  since  the  data  suggest  that  even  at  the  earliest  steu^es 
orbilingualism  (i.e.,  prior  to  achieving  full  bilingualism),  there  is  a  positive  effect 
on  cognition.  Thus,  soiool  programs  in  which  students  begin  to  acquire  proficiency 
in  a  foreign  language  may  directly  result  in  improved  thinking  skills. 

'Hie  cognitive  benefits  of  foreign  language  learning  in  school  settings  have  also 
been  documented.  A  number  of  studies  have  linked  foreign  language  acmiisition  in 
school  with  measurable  cognitive  benefits.  A  recent  study  of  young  children  in  a 
Spanish  immersion  program  found  significant  differences  on  a  measure  of  non- 
verbal problem  solving  skUls  favoring  the  foreign  language  students.  Other  studies 
comparing  students  in  in^nersion  programs  with  those  in  English-only  instructional 
programs  have  reported  similar  results.  In  one  study,  French  immersion  students 
outperformed  controls  on  measures  of  cognitive  flexibility.  A  study  of  elementary 
school  students  in  a  FL£S  program  found  that  sixth  grade  students  who  had  taken 
a  foreign  language  since  first  grade  scored  higher  of  a  measure  of  divergent  thinking 
than  (fid  a  comparable  group  of  non-foreign  language  students.  More  recently,  a 
study  found  that  the  number  of  years  of  elementary  school  foreign  language  instruc- 
tion were  directly  and  positively  associated  with  higher  levels  of  cognitive  and 
metacognitive  processing. 

The  academic  benefits  of  elementary  school  foreign  language  learning  are  also 
well  documented.  Althou^  some  studies  in  the  1960's  failed  to  show  any  relation- 
ship between  foreign  language  instruction  and  academic  achievement,  a  number  of 
other,  more  recent  studies  have,  indeed,  found  a  positive  relationship  between  aca- 
demic achievement  and  foreign  language  instruction.  A  large-scale  study  of  over 
13,000  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grade  students  in  Louisiana  showed  that  students 
who  had  taken  a  foreign  language  significantly  outperformed  those  who  had  not  on 
standardized  tests  of  reading  and  mathematics.  Another  study  examined  the  rela- 
tionship between  elementary  school  foreign  language  study  and  academic  achieve- 
ment in  students  who  had  taken  a  foreign  language  in  grades  four  throu^  six.  The 
researchers  found  that  the  foreign  language  students  significantly  outperformed 
comparable  students  who  had  not  taken  a  foreign  language  on  a  standanlized  test 
of  readinff.  They  also  found  that  within  the  foreign  language  cohort,  students  of  av- 
erage abuity  made  greater  ^ains  in  reading  than  students  of  above  average  ability, 
pointing  to  the  value  of  foreign  language  learning  for  all  children. 

A  recent  re-smalysis  of  the  longitudinal  data  on  the  long-term  academic  achieve- 
ment of  immersion  students  yielded  similar  findings  to  those  of  the  FLES  studies 
above.  Canadian  students  who  participated  in  immersion  programs  outperformed 
peers  educated  in  English-onW  settings.  Within  the  immersion  population  itself, 
nigher  scores  on  measures  of  French  language  proficiency  were  associated  with 
higher  scores  on  measures  of  English  achievement. 
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Early  language  learning  and  cross-cultural  attitudes 

Additional  reasons  for  introducing  foreign  language  instruction  in  the  elementary 

grades  derive  from  the  important  goal  of  developing  positive  cross-cultural  attitudes, 
eseardi  supports  the  value  of  developing  such  attitudes  as  early  as  possible.  Young 
children  may  be  more  receptive  to  lag  aoout  and  accepting  other  peoples  and  their 
cultures  than  are  emerging  adolescents.  Emerging  adolescents  value  belonging  to  a 
group  and  conformity  to  group  norms.  They  may  be  less  likely  to  value  dmerences 
between  themselves  and  others  and  therefore  less  likely  to  iaentify  with  people  of 
different  cultures.  Thus,  achievement  of  the  cross-cultural  goals  of  Foreign  language 
programs  may  be  more  difficult  to  attain  when  foreign  language  study  begins  later. 
Further,  research  has  shown  a  dear  relationship  between  cultural  attitudes  and  for- 
eign language  achievement.  Integrative  motivation  (the  desire  to  identify/integrate 
with  a  target  group)  is  positively  related  to  foreign  language  learning.  Because  stu- 
dents who  develop  and  maintam  positive,  integrative  attitudes  toward  the  target 
culture  are  also  more  likely  to  learn  the  language  itself,  arguments  for  introduang 
foreign  language  instruction  in  the  elementary  school  are  strengthened. 

Early  language  learning  and  longer  sequences:  the  challenge 

If  GOALS  2000:  the  Educate  America  Act  is  designed  to  help  prepare  students 
to  attain  world  class  standards,  then  American  schools  face  a  significant  challenge 
in  the  area  of  foreign  languages.  A  recent  report  of  foreign  language  instructional 

f>olicie8  in  15  developed  nations  (not  including  the  U.S.)  found  that  in  13  of  them, 
oreign  language  study  is  mandated  for  all  students  by  the  middle  grades.  In  con- 
trast, a  1988  report  found  that  only  17%  of  public  elementary  schools  in  the  U.S. 
offer  foreign  language  instruction  to  even  some  of  their  students.  Of  these,  only  a 
small  percentage  are  designed  to  result  in  any  useable  proficiency.  Indeed,  this 
study  showed  that  only  in  3%  of  U.S.  schools  do  students  nave  the  option  to  enroll 
in  a  foreign  language  progran  which  results  in  communicative  competence.  Today, 
the  picture  is  only  sli^tly  improved;  only  five  states  have  enacted  legislation  re- 
quinng  elementary  school  foreign  language  instruction. 

In  the  middle  grades,  the  picture  is  not  much  better.  Data  from  a  number  of  stud- 
ies show  that  only  about  12%  of  American  students  take  a  non -exploratory  foreign 
language  course  in  grades  7  or  8.  Sixty-seven  percent  of  public  schools  serving 
grades  7  and  8  offer  no  year-long  foreign  language  courses  as  opposed  to  34%  of  pri- 
vate secular  schools.  Further,  in  public  schools  which  do  offer  year-long  courses, 
only  14%  of  schools  reported  enrolling  50%  or  more  of  the  school's  students;  in  pri- 
vate secular  schools,  58%  of  schools  nave  more  than  half  their  students  taking  a 
year-long  foreign  language  in  grades  7  and  8. 

National  standard  that  are  challenging  and  that  provide  an  education  com- 
parable with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  industrialized  world  will  have  to  go  beyond  the 
traditional  two  year  seauence  that  has  been  the  hallmark  of  the  college-bound.  All 
students-not  just  the  college-bound-need  to  learn  a  foreign  language,  and  they  need 
to  study  it  weU  before  entering  the  9th  grade.  While  every  state  presently  has  high 
school  foreign  language  programs  in  place,  most  will  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  new 
standards.  Only  9  of  the  50  states  either  mandate  foreign  language  instruction  in 
the  elementary  grades,  plan  to  do  so  soon,  or  offer  incentives  to  schools  and  school 
systems  which  provide  it.  Only  5  states  require  foreign  language  study  in  the  middle 
grades.  As  we  nave  seen,  opportunities  to  begin  a  program  of  sequential  language 
study  in  grades  7-8  are  relatively  limited.  In  addition,  the  emphasis  on  exploratory 
experiences  in  the  middle  grades  has,  unfortunately,  been  misinterpreted  by  some 
to  suggest  excluding  seqpential  programs  of  language  development.  Further,  some 
of  the  students  who  begin  to  develop  useable  levels  of  foreign  language  proficiency 
in  the  elementary  grades  exjierience  a  hiatus  while  they  take  exploratory  courses- 
sometimes  for  as  long  as  three  years  in  a  middle  school.  Since,  as  in  other  areas 
of  learning,  a  hiatus  often  results  in  loss  of  learning,  the  advantages  provided  by 
an  early  start  are  often  undermined  in  the  middle  grades. 

Elementary  school  programs:  existing  models 

Elementary  school  program  models  may  be  placed  on  a  continuum  reflecting  time 
devoted  to  language  study,  and  program  goals  and  objectives.  In  immersion  pro- 
grams, the  most  ambitious  model  in  terms  of  goals  and  the  most  time-intensive,  the 
regular  school  curriculum  is  taught  through  the  medium  of  another  language.  In 
partial  immersion,  at  least  half  the  school  day  is  taught  in  the  foreign  language; 
m  total  immersion,  all  instruction  is  in  the  language. 

In  the  U.S.,  immersion  programs  begin  in  grades  K  or  1.  Language  teaching  per 
se  is  not  the  focus  of  instruction;  rather,  language  is  acquired  through  instruction 
in  other  subjects.  Immersion  produces  extremely  high  levels  of  foreign  language  pro- 
ficiency. In  addition,  immersion  students  consistently  perform  as  well  as  or  better 
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than  controls  on  measures  of  achievement  in  reading/language  arts,  mathematics 
and  science,  even  though  immersion  students  generally  learn  these  subjects  in  a  for- 
eign language.  Some  school  districts  are  exploring  two-way  immersion,  in  which  half 
the  class  is  made  up  of  monolingual  English  speakers  and  the  other  half  consists 
of  speakers  of  the  foreign  language.  Two-way  immersion  shows  great  promise  for 
helping  English-speaking  diil(&en  become  fluent  in  a  foreign  language  while  also 
addressing  the  linguistic  and  educational  needs  of  language  minority  cmldren.  Since 
in  immersion  the  language'  teacher  is  the  classroom  teacher,  no  extra  stafl*  is  need- 
ed, making  it  the  least  expensive  program  model.  But,  immersion  also  has  disadvan- 
tages. Not  all  parents  are  convinced  that  learning  the  entire  school  curriculum  (or 
even  half)  in  a  foreign  language  is  appropriate  and  desirable.  Immersion  requires 
a  large  number  of  teachers  (one  per  class,  seven  for  a  K-6  program  of  one  class  per 
grade  level)  who  must  be  highly  skilled  and  certified  elementary  school  teachers 
with  native-like  oral  and  written  proficiency  in  the  foreign  language.  There  are  not 
many  teachers  with  such  a  profile  in  the  U.S.  First  pioneered  ana  now  widespread 
in  Canada,  immersion  accounts  for  fewer  than  3%  of  U.S.  programs. 

Approximately  45%  of  programs  are  FLES  (Foreign  Language  in  the  Elementary 
School),  a  sequential  program  beginning  at  any  grade  K-6  and  continuing  through 
the  elementary  grades.  FLES  programs  fall  within  a  broad  range  of  time  allocation. 
Classes  may  meet  between  two  and  five  tunes  j>er  week  in  sessions  ranging  from 
20  to  70  minutes,  with  a  minimum  of  90  minutes  per  week  being  scheduled  in  manv 
programs.  Today's  FLES  programs  build  on  the  best  of  the  progreims  of  the  1950  s 
ana  1960's  while  improving  significantly  on  their  shortcomings.  When  FLES  is  part 
of  a  well-articulated,  long  sequence  of  study,  it  can  result  in  useable  levels  of  lan- 
guage proficiency  and  can  significantly  contribute  to  improving  students'  knowledge 
of  and  attitudes  towards  people  of  other  cultures. 

Meeting  the  challenge  of  early  language  learning 
Resources 

Quality  programs  require  resources.  These  resources  may  be  financial,  material, 
or  human. 

Different  program  models  require  varying  degrees  of  financial  resources.  FLES 
and  immersion  both  entail  some  start-up  costs  for  teacher  gaining  and  for  materials 
development  and/or  purchase.  Some  of  these  start-up  costs  will  continue  for  several 
years  as  the  program  expands  from  one  grade  to  the  next.  TIES  programs  almost 
always  employ  an  itinerant  specialist  who  is  over  and  above  the  usual  stafiing  allo- 
cation for  the  school.  Funds  for  ongoing  salary  costs  for  such  specialists  must  be 
found.  The  expenditures  related  to  starting  and  maintaining  FLES  programs  have 
been  a  major  challenge  to  be  faced  in  the  expansion  of  elementary  school  foreign 
languages.  In  contrast,  immersion  programs  ao  not  require  additional  stafiing  ex- 
penditures since  the  immersion  teacner  is  also  the  regular  classroom  teacher. 

Material  resource  are  those  needed  to  support  delivery  of  instruction  by  teachers. 
These  range  from  curricula  to  print  materials  (books,  storybooks,  readers)  to 
nonprint  materials  (video  and  audiotapes,  etc.)  Young  learners  need  access  to  in- 
structional support  materials  appropriate  to  their  cognitive  maturity,  social  and  psy- 
chological development,  and  linguistic  needs  and  abilities.  Ideally,  instructional  ma- 
terials for  elementary  school  foreign  languages  will  be  appropriate  to  the  content 
and  approaches  found  in  other  subject  areas  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum. 
All  foreign  language  educators  should  actively  oppose  the  use  in  elementary  schools 
of  textbooks  and  visual  materials  designed  for  secondary  programs. 

Model  curricula  for  emerging  programs  are  vitally  needed.  The  curriculum  must 
be  proficiency-oriented  and  recursive.  At  each  level  of  instruction,  and  from  grade 
to  grade,  students  must  continually  expand  their  ability  to  perform  language  tasks, 
using  an  ever  increasing  range  of  vocabulary  and  structures,  and  eventually,  refin- 
ing uieir  cultural  and  grammatical  accuracy.  Because  authentic  communication  re- 
lies on  accurate  cultural  knowledge  and  understanding,  cultural  experiences  in  the 
elementary  school  must  contribute  to  children's  understanding  of  the  people  whose 
language  they  are  studying. 

Whether  developing  linguistic  or  cultural  skills,  programs  need  curriculum  which 
integrates  the  foreign  language  with  other  asp)ects  of  the  elementary  school  pro- 
gram. Language  learning  can  be  enhanced  by  using  content  area  activities  to  prac- 
tice language  skills.  Similarly,  cultural  knowledge  can  be  integrated  with  social 
studies,  art,  music,  physical  education,  and  even  science  and  mathematics.  There- 
fore, to  effectively  develop  elementary  school  foreign  language  curriculum,  program 
planners  must  know  ana  use  the  curriculum  for  other  subject  areas  in  planning 
scope  and  sequence  emd  in  developing  appropriate  language  learning  activities. 

Human  resources  are  the  stan  needed  to  design  and  deliver  quality  programs. 
Well-informed  administrators  and  knowledgeable  supervisory  personnel  are  needed 
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to  plan  and  administer  elementary  school  programs.  Most  important  of  all,  however, 
are  teachers.  The  number  of  trained  elementary  school  foreign  language  teachers  is 
growing,  thanks  to  a  variety  of  training  opportunities  developed  in  recent  years.  Un- 
fortunately, the  increase  in  trained  teachers  nowhere  meets  the  current  anticipated 
demand  for  such  teachers  in  the  coming  decade.  Compounding  the  situation  is  the 
shortage  of  teacher  trainers  with  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  fence  needed  to  effec- 
tively train  others  in  this  field.  Elementary  school  foreien  language  teachers  have 
sac  training  needs  which  are  unlikely  to  be  accommodated  in  tihe  traditional  second- 
ary methods  course.  We  will  have  to  address  the  growing  need  for  appropriate 
teacher  preparation  programs  if  elementary  school  foreign  language  programs  are 
to  survive  and  flourisn. 

The  growth  of  immersion  programs  coupled  with  current  methodological  trends  in 
FLES  programs  will  require  that  teachers  be  highly  proficient  in  the  target  lan- 
guage. Yet  the  United  States  is  caught  in  a  cycle  that  is  diflicult  to  break.  We  have 
few  college  students  preparing  to  be  teachers;  of  those  who  are,  even  fewer  are  high- 
ly proficient  in  a  foreign  language  because  too  few  students  taJce  a  foreign  language, 
or,  if  they  do,  they  start  too  late.  Yet  we  can't  increase  the  number  of  students  start- 
ing foreign  language  early  because  we  can't  find  the  teachers  to  teach  them.  Short- 
term  solutions  such  as  fifth-year  teacher  preparation  programs  for  those  fluent  in 
a  foreign  language  or  recruiting  teachers  from  abroad  may  be  needed  until  we  can 
address  the  shortage  through  other  means.  Our  priorities,  therefore,  must  include 
increasing  the  number  of  teacher  candidates  preparing  to  work  in  foreign  languages, 
particulany  at  the  elementary  school  level. 
Teacher  Training 

Quality  teacher  preservice  and  inservice  preparation  is  needed  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing demands  of  FLES  and  immersion  programs.  Teacher  preparation  programs  must 
be  planned  with  the  extensive  cooperation  of  experienced  teachers,  speciahsts  and 
supervisors  from  the  precoUegiate  level.  Teacher-preparers  also  must  continually 
renew  their  experience  and  knowledge  concerning  elementary  school  foreign  lan- 
guage teaching. 

while  new  and  expanded  preservice  training  opportunities  are  needed,  we  should 
not  ignore  the  continuing  inservice  needs  of  veteran  teachers.  All  teachers-regard- 
less of  the  grade  or  subject  matter  they  teach-need  opportunities  for  con tinuea  pro- 
fessional growth  and  renewal.  Too  oft«n,  elementary  school  foreign  leinguage  teach- 
ers work  in  isolation.  The  relatively  few  number  oi  teachers  in  a  school  district  (or 
even  state)  may  make  their  needs  less  obvious  to  those  responsible  for  staff  develop- 
ment. However,  the  very  isolation  of  such  teachers,  combined  with  the  probability 
that  their  preservice  preparation  for  teaching  at  the  elementary  school  level  may  not 
have  been  extensive,  should  lead  us  to  ensure  that  the  needs  of  this  population  be 
addressed  in  a  concerted  and  serious  manner. 

Already  there  have  been  scattered  state  and  local  efforts  to  address  teacher  edu- 
cation needs.  Among  these  are  summer  language  institutes  for  FL£S  teachers,  state 
workshops  and  federaUy  funded  training  efforts  including  training  at  a  few  umver- 
sities,  scnool  districts,  and  organizations,  and  the  development  of  teacher  training 
materials.  Thus,  there  is  a  small  but  growing  number  of  opportunities  for  training 
of  preservice  and  inservice  teachers. 
Program  design 

While  there  is  no  one  formula  for  designing  a  quality  elementary  school  foreign 
language  program,  both  research  and  experiential  data  suggest  that  the  amount  of 
time  spent  on  language  learning  and  the  intensity  of  the  experience  have  significant 
effects  on  the  acquisition  of  foreign  language  proficiency. 

Time  and  intensity,  two  of  the  strengths  of  immersion  programs,  can  be  applied 
to  FLES  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  schedule  of  classes  should  ensure  continuity  from 
one  class  session  to  the  next,  and  that  class  periods  are  long  enough  to  provide  moti- 
vating and  intellectually  stimulating  activities  for  language  teaching  and  practice. 
Time  allocation  alone,  however,  is  insuflicient  to  guarantee  intensity.  Intensity  must 
also  be  created  by  a  need  to  know-students  must  want  and  need  to  understand  and 
speak  the  language  to  accomplish  meaningful  tasks.  Children  must  be  continually 
engaged  in  purposeful  activities  if  language  learning  is  to  take  place.  Just  as  sec- 
ondary students  benefit  most  from  meaningful  and  purposeful  language  practice  ac- 
tivities, so  to  do  children.  In  contrast,  when  foreign  language  instruction  is  cog- 
nitively  undemanding,  unrelated  to  the  remainder  of  their  instructional  day,  and 
only  for  a  brief  period  of  time,  students  are  more  likely  to  coast  through  the  15- 
20  minutes  during  which  the  foreign  language  teacher  is  present. 

Some  school  districts  address  the  time  allocation  issue  by  implementing  content- 
based  FLES  programs.  Content-based  instruction  also  allows  for  interdisciplinaryr 
and  integrated  curriculum,  a  current  trend  in  elementary  education,  and  one  which 
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also  addresses  questions  about  taking  time  out  of  the  school  days  for  foreign  lan- 
guage. Such  programs  are  a  effective  approach  to  providing  meaningful,  purposeftil, 
cognitively  engaging  (and  thus,  highly  motivating)  activities.  In  immersion,  at  least 
hdf  of  the  curriculum  is  taught  through  the  medium  of  the  foreign  Itmguage,  and 
as  such  content-based  instruction  substitutes  for  subject  matter  instrjction  in  Eng- 
lish. In  most  FLES  programs,  content-based  instruction  enriches  and  extends  (and 
only  occasionally,  substitutes  for)  instruction  in  English  in  the  same  subject. 

In  contrast  with  immersion,  in  which  all  or  half  of  the  curriculum  is  taught  in 
the  foreign  language,  content-based  FLES  curricula  have  a  scope  and  sequence  of 
objectives  focused  on  language  learning.  The  curriculum  draws  objectives  and  prac- 
tice activities  directly  from  the  content  students  are  learning  during  the  remainder 
of  their  day.  For  example,  kindergarteners  can  practice  classroom  vocabulary  and 
reinforce  an  objective  drawn  from  the  mathematics  curriculum  by  measuring  the 
distance  between  places  in  the  classroom  (e.g.,  from  the  door  to  the  teacher's  desk) 
in  non-standard  units  of  measure.  Sixth  graders  can  practice  vocabulary  for  daily 
activities  and  reinforce  an  objective  drawn  from  the  mathematics  curriculum  by 
making  and  labeling  (in  the  foreign  language)  a  pie  graph  which  shows  how  mucn 
time  of  their  day  is  devoted  to  sleeping,  going  to  school,  watching  television,  etc. 
The  role  of  technology 

As  we  expand  foreign  language  instruction  in  elementary  schools,  we  should  ex- 
plore the  ways  in  which  technology  can  both  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  instruction 
and  the  means  by  which  it  can  reduce  the  costs  of  programs.  While  our  society  has 
moved  into  an  age  of  electronic  communications,  education  continues  to  lag  behind 
in  appljdng  technology  to  instruction.  Lack  of  funding  for  hardware  coupled  with  an 
appaUing  shortage  ofquality  software  keeps  many  schools  from  exploiting  the  poten- 
tial of  computer  assisted  language  learning.  Video,  and  particularly  interactive  vid- 
eodisc, has  great  potential  for  bringing  authentic  experiences  to  the  classroom,  espe- 
cially when  oringing  the  learner  to  authentic  language/cultural  environments  seems 
a  remote  possibility.  Distance  learning  (and  in  particular,  interactive  televised  in- 
struction) may  allow  us  to  increase  learning  opportunities  for  large  numbers  of  stu- 
dents while  addressing  the  critical  shortage  of  trained  elementary  school  foreign 
language  teachers.  Most  foreign  language  practitioners,  however,  would  advocate 
distance  learning  only  when  qualified  teachers  are  unavailable.  It  is  unlikely  that 
even  the  best  designed  distance  learning  programs  can  by  themselves  effectively 
substitute  entirely  for  an  in-class  teacher. 

Articulation 

Well-articulated  programs  are  a  result  of  consensus,  careful  planning,  and  mon- 
itoring among  language  teachers,  administrators  and  concerned  parents  across  lev- 
els. Articulation  can  take  place  smoothly  only  if  students  moving  through  the  pro- 
grams are  achieving  predictable  outcomes  that  are  consistent  across  grade  levels. 

Articulation  from  elementary  school  to  middle  and  high  school  levels  is  critical  to 
the  sustained  success  of  elementary  school  programs.  For  too  long  students  have  re- 
peated in  secondary  school  much  of  what  they  learned  previously.  In  part  this  has 
Deen  due  to  a  serious  mismatch  between  the  emphasis  of  the  curricula  at  each  level. 
While  elementary  school  foreign  language  teachers  emphasized  vocabulary  develop- 
ment and  aural/oral  skiUs,  secondary  teachers  were  more  concerned  with  the  devel- 
opment of  a  sequence  of  grammar  skills  and  relied  heavily  on  reading  and  writing 
as  tools  for  foreign  language  learning.  The  current  emphasis  in  secondary  programs 
on  communicative  skills,  combined  with  a  recognition  that  articulation  is  everyone's 
responsibility  should  allow  us  to  unprove  our  ability  to  move  children  along  a 
smoother  continuum  of  skills  development  from  one  year  or  level  of  instruction  to 
the  next.  Further,  we  must  ensure  that  students  who  complete  a  sequence  of  in- 
struction in  the  elementary  years  are  grouped  separately  in  secondary  programs 
from  students  just  beginning  foreign  language  instruction.  To  mix  beginning  and 
continuing  students  does  injustice  to  students  and  teachers  alike.  School  systems 
initiating  elementary  school  programs  today  must  make  an  early  commitment  that 
allows  students  to  pursue  a  long  sequence  of  articulated  foreign  language  study  fol- 
lowing a  well-developed  and  carefully  planned  curriculum  throu^out  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  years. 
Research/Evaluation 

Critical  research  questions  must  be  identified  and  addressed.  In  addition,  evalua- 
tion must  be  included  as  an  essential  component  of  all  program  designs.  The  general 
priorities  in  the  area  of  research  are: 

1.  Promote  classroom-based  research  on  language  acquisition  and  other  aspects  of 
elementary  school  foreign  language  programs. 
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2.  Encourage  longitudinal  studies  to  assess  the  eflectiveness  of  various  program 
models. 

3.  Disseminate  and  replicate  research  results  as  widely  as  possible. 

TTie  1980's  brought  substantial  progress  in  improving  and  expanding  elementary 
school  foreign  language  instruction.  We  know  more  today  than  ever  oefore  about 
good  language  programs  and  good  language  teaching.  Umbrtunately,  we  still  have 
many  unanswered  questions.  In  the  years  ahead,  we  need  to  establish  tmd  dissemi- 
nate a  research  agenda  to  address  them. 

C(mclusion 

Development  of  skills  in  another  language  and  experiences  with  other  cultures 
can  enhance  significantly  the  school  achievement  of  all  children.  Because  knowledge 
of  language  is  mtimately  associated  with  children's  world  knowledge  and  the  ability 
to  verbalize  that  knowledge,  language  learning  expands  both  their  knowledge  and 
ability.  Early  language  learning  can  also  substantially  enhance  children's  ability  to 
interact  successfully  with  others,  both  domestically,  in  a  nation  characterized  by  ra- 
cial, ethnic,  and  linguistic  diversity,  and  abroad.  It  is  important  that  we  empower 
children  to  do  so. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Noel  A.  Kreicker 

Foreign  language  training  has  a  profound  effect  on  the  success  and  failure  of  US 
business  executives  on  foreign  assignments.  I  experience  this  reality  everyday  as 
President  of  International  Orientation  Resources  (lOR),  a  cross-cultural  training 
and  consulting  company  I  founded  in  1979  as  a  result  of  a  failed  expatriate  assign- 
ment. I  currently  lead  a  worldwide  staff  in  providing  services  to  approximately  200 
of  the  Fortune  1000  companies.  lOR  assists  expatriate  executives  and  their  families 
during  all  stages  of  the  expatriate  assignment:  pre-departure  cross-cultural  training, 
language  training,  relocation  assistance,  and  repatriation.  In  addition,  we  conduct 
global  business  briefings  and  provide  intercultural  management  and  human  re- 
source counselling. 

Language  training  is  the  most  overlooked  yet  arguably  the  most  important  asset 
for  American  businesspeople  and  their  families  working  and  living  overseas.  My  fail- 
ure to  make  an  effective  transition  into  Colombian  culture  was  largely  due  to  my 
lack  of  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language,  in  mv  case,  Spanish.  This  problem  contin- 
ues to  impact  the  majority  of  expatriates  tod.ay.  To  underscore  the  importance  of 
language  in  successful  business  operations,  I  would  like  to  briefly  discuss  the  find- 
ings of  three  lOR  studies.  I  will  conclude  with  examples  of  language  programs  initi- 
ated by  lOR  clients.  These  companies,  GE  Aircraft  Engines,  Sara  Lee,  Square  D, 
and  Andersen  Consulting,  are  leaders  in  veduing  and  requiring  foreign  language 
competency  for  their  employees. 

lOR's  Global  Management  Survey,  completed  in  1990,  compiled  advice  from  more 
than  100  expatriate  managers  of  difTerent  nationalities  working  in  60  cities  around 
the  world.  Each  of  them  had  an  average  of  seven  years  experience  working  abroad. 
Four  skills  were  determined  by  survey  respondents  to  be  essential  to  a  "global  man- 
ager in  the  1990's.''  These  were  the  ability  to  learn  foreign  languages,  patience, 
flexibility  in  action  and  thou^t,  and  the  ability  to  listen  well.  Even  making  the  ef- 
fort to  speak  the  host  country  language  was  considered  important  to  respondents. 
The  consequences  of  not  learning  the  local  language  are  illustrated  by  Edward  T. 
HaU,  a  cultural  anthropologist  tmd  leading  authority  in  cross-cultural  communica- 
tion. Hall  describes  perceptions  Americans  have  of  Germans  from  two  vantage 
points:  Americans  who  know  German  and  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage. Not  only  are  there  more  descriptors  of  Germans  from  those  who  speak  the 
language,  but  their  perceptions  are  also  far  more  positive. 

American  View  of  Germans 


Fran  those  who  know  the  lan(uaie  From  those  who  do  not  know  the  bnguage 

Friendly Unfriendly 

Disciplined  Undisciplined 

Self-contained Just  like  us 

Very  well  educated No  taste 

Perfectionists  Efficient 

Slow  to  know Standoffish 

Meticulous  about  appointments 

Systematic Stubborn 

Neat  and  orderiy 
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American  View  of  Germans — Continued 


From  thoM  who  know  the  lanjuafe  From  those  who  do  not  know  the  lanfuate 

Procedures-oriented  Dominated  by  regulations 

Fair  to  a  fault 
Good  businessmen 

Play  "hard  ball" 
Tough  competitors 

Somewhat  secretive  Never  tell  you  anything 

Protective  of  privacy 

Eager  to  do  right  Afraid  of  making  mistakes 

Quality-oriented Quality  conscious 

In  1993,  lOR  conducted  a  survey  in  collaboration  with  Northern  lUinois  Univer- 
sity on  expatriate  effectiveness.  "Effectiveness"  was  defined  as  successfully  meeting 
the  business  goals  set  by  the  expatriate  employee  and  both  the  headquarter  and 
host-country  managers.  Two  hundred  eighteen  expatriates  from  15  North  American 
companies  working  in  10  different  corporate  sectors  were  surveyed.  It  was  found 
that  language  fluency  correlated  directly  with  expatriate  effectiveness  as  defined  in 
the  survey.  Even  though  90%  of  survey  respondents  worked  in  offices  where  English 
was  spoken  by  at  least  half  the  staff,  expatriates  fluent  in  the  local  language  were 
nevertheless  rated  more  effective. 

Some  of  the  most  illuminating  pieces  of  information  we  have  collected  are  from 
surveys  sent  to  lOR  participants  six  months  afler  the  expatriate's  arrival  in  the  host 
country.  A  number  of  these  expatriates  mention  language  as  either  the  most  signifi- 
cant personal  or  professional  challenge  in  their  assignments.  When  asked  what  ad- 
vice tne  participant  would  give  to  someone  prior  to  relocation,  31%  responded  to  the 
open-ended  question  with  leam  the  language."  An  expatriate's  comment  about  liv- 
ing in  Germany  is  typical  of  many  who  are  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  knowing 
the  host  lanjTuage  once  they  are  living  and  woriiing  in  the  new  culture.  The  partici- 
pant says:  "because  of  the  international  environment  of  my  housing  location,  not 
many  cultural  problems  [are  evident].  But  to  fully  understand  and  lit  in,  German 
should  be  spoken.  Speaking  only  English  during  an  assignment  is  a  big  mistake. 
You  can  be  a  friend  and  a  colleague  speaking  English,  but  to  be  'one  of  them,'  you 
must  speak  the  language."  An  expatriate  in  Brazil  offers  the  advice,  "persevere  with 
the  language  at  all  costs." 

US  corporations  operating  under  the  assumption  that  English  alone  is  sufficient 
to  achieve  worldwide  business  goals  will  be  suffering  the  consequences  of  their  nar- 
row vision.  As  reported  in  a  Chicago  Tribune  article  of  March  6,  1994,  entitled  "De- 
mand great,  supply  short  for  overseas  execs,"  over  one  half  of  international  compa- 
nies surveyed  recently  were  unable  to  fill  key  expatriate  assignments.  One  factor 
contributing  to  this  dilemma  was  a  lack  of  language  expertise  and  preparation. 
"Only  33%  of  American  companies  surveyed  provided  opportunities  for  language 
training."  In  comparison,  almost  all  Japanese  companies  offered  both  language  and 
cultural  training. 

What  are  US  companies  doing,  if  anything,  to  respond  to  the  need  for  foreign  lan- 

eiage  skills?  GE  Aircraft  Engines  has  recently  implemented  a  new  policy  for  their 
est  Practices  SIGMA  (Succeeding  In  Global  MArketing)  Marketing  Development 
Training  Program,  which  now  requires  global  leadership  trainees  to  receive  135 
hours  of  instruction  in  two  foreign  languages.  Previously,  SIGMA  participants  were 
only  required  to  know  one  foreign  language  in  addition  to  their  native  language. 
When  asked  to  comment  on  the  change  in  policy,  John  Kinney,  Program  Manager 
for  the  GEAE  SIGMA  Program  states:  "Language  is  a  window  to  a  person's  culture. 
We  want  to  ensure  tolerance  of  other  points  oT  view.  If  you  have  a  knowledge  of 
three  languages,  you  are  now  globally  oriented.  Our  participants  must  be  able  to 
think  globally,  not  just  translate.  If  you  think  on  a  multicultural  dimension,  busi- 
ness decisions  are  better  founded." 

This  is  not  the  only  evidence  of  an  increasing  commitment  to  language  training 
among  lOR  clients.  Karen  Batenic,  Director  of  Human  Resources  at  Sara  Lee,  be- 
lieves it  is  "imperative  to  be  able  to  communicate  with  and  be  aware  of  other  cul- 
tures. As  we  grow  a  business,  we  can't  go  in[to  a  country]  and  say,  'adapt  to  the 
USA.'  It's  a  two  way  street.  Managers  of  the  future  know  at  least  one  foreign  lan- 
gu£ige  and  these  people  are  at  a  premium.  As  we  reaniit  [and  continue  to  ofier  lan- 
guage learning  opportunities  to  employees],  we  view  foreign  language  skills  as  an 
incredible  asset  for  all  levels,  not  just  at  a  senior  level."  Square  D,  a  company  owned 
by  the  French  concern  Groupe  &hneider,  believes  employees  need  to  be  taught  a 
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foreign  language  to  be  competitive.  "The  French  believe  the  French  languape  is  the 
international  language  of  business,"  says  Beverley  Grant,  Director  of  Training  for 
Schneider  North  America.  An  example  of  a  company  which  is  considering  a  lan- 
gu£^e  training  program  for  their  employees  is  Andersen  Consulting,  headquartered 
in  St.  Charles,  IL.  Andersen  is  consictering  mandating  foreign  language  training 
throughout  the  company. 

Hie  initiatives  of  these  four  companies  are  a  positive  sign  attitudes  are  changing. 
But  these  efforts  are  not  enough.  Foreign  language  acquisition  must  be  supported 
and  valued  by  all  societal  insti^tions.  The  reality  for  US  business  is  clear:  without 
foreign  language  skills,  US  firms  are  flnding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  compete  in 
the  global  marketplace.  I  would  like  to  end  with  a  quote  from  the  April  1994  issue 
of  Personnel  Journal.  "When  expatriates  don't  understand  cross-cultural  issues  and 
can't  speak  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  they're  doing  business,  creative 
solutions  to  business  problems  aren't  put  on  the  table;  business  dealings  quickly 
turn  adversarial  .  .  .  more  than  20,000  Japanese  who  work  in  the  US  speak  Eng- 
lish [fluently].  Only  200  Americans  working  in  Japan  can  claim  to  speak  Japanese 
fluently  when  they  go  over.  It's  no  wonder  that  the  US  has  the  largest  trade  deficit 
with  its  second  largest  trading  partner.  'If  we  had  better  language  skills  we  could 
do  a  better  job  overseas.'" 

Prepared  Statement  of  Martha  G.  Abbott 

Good  moming,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Comnuttcc  Members.  My  name  is  Martha  AbboU  and  I  am  the 
coordinator  for  the  Foreign  Language  Programs  in  Fairfax  County  Public  Schools.  Virginia. 
Imagine,  if  you  will,  entering  school  as  a  first  grader  and  hearing  your  teacher  use  a  language  that 
is  unfamiliar  to  you.  Dot  instead  of  simply  speaking  the  language  and  expecting  you  to 
understand,  the  teacher  uses  facial  expressions,  body  movements,  visuals,  and  concrete  objects  to 
ensure  that  yon  understand  what  is  being  said.  And  little  by  little,  after  only  a  few  weeks,  you 
begin  to  feel  comfortable  with  this  foreign  language  being  used  as  the  language  of  instruction 
during  half  of  your  school  day.  This  is  the  experience  of  firiit  graders  in  13  elementary  schools  in 
Fairfax  County  Public  Schools  thai  have  a  panial-immcision  foreign  language  program.  Some  of 
our  studaits  learn  math,  science,  and  health  in  Spanish,  some  in  French,  some  in  Japanese,  and 
beginning  next  year,  some  in  German.  What  seems  like  a  difTiculi  and  anxiety-producing 
experience  through  tlie  eyes  of  an  adult,  is  a  very  matter-of-fact  process  for  our  first  graders; 
because  in  this  program,  unlike  other  foreign  language  programs,  the  students  are  allowed  to 
acquire  the  language  in  much  the  same  way  ^at  they  acquired  their  native  language—in  a  supportive 
environment  where  ihcy  are  allowed  to  listen  to  the  language  for  a  long  period  of  tinoe  before 
having  to  produce  the  language  on  their  own. 

The  Fairfax  County  program  began  five  years  ago  in  eight  pilot  schools  with  the  impetus  of  a 
federal  grant  that  George  Mason  University  received  from  the  federal  government  to  start  a 
program  to  train  teachers  to  teach  in  immersion  schools.  The  grant  money  was  exhausted  in  two 
years  and  was  not  renewed.  The  Fairfax  County  program  is  and  has  been  supported  by  local 
County  funds  and  fortunately  has  not  been  subject  to  budget  cuts.  It  is  a  cost-effective  way  for 
students  to  learn  a  foreign  language.  Not  surp-isingly,  we  have  received  enonnous  support  for  the 
Japanese  program  from  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  Education  and  from  public  and  private  institutions 
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in  Japan.  It  seems  thai  the  Japanese,  at  least,  arc  supportive  of  our  efforts  to  learn  their  language. 
Written  testimony  has  been  submitted  documenting  the  evaluation  of  this  program  after  two  years: 
documentation  that  shows  that  th<r£e  students  achieved  at  uomparable  levels  in  mathematics  with 
students  of  similar  abilitieg  who  are  not  in  immersion  programs,  and  documentation  that  shows  that 
the  imtncrsion  students  scored  significantly  higher  than  the  comparison  group  on  reading  testa  in 
English.  Clearly  this  is  a  program  that  is  bringing  significant  cognitive,  linguistic,  and  cultural 
advantages  to  these  children;  a  program  that  has  no  selection  critcria-ihese  children  were  able  to 
learn  their  first  language  and  now  they  are  well  on  their  way  to  learning  a  second  one. 

I  present  to  you,  eight  third  grade  students  from  Fox  Mill  Elementary.  I  thank  the  principal  of 
Fox  Mill,  Mr.  Dennis  Nelson,  the  Assistant  Principal,  Dr.  Olivia  Michcncr,  the  teacher,  Ms. 
Nobuko  Kochuba  and  the  students  for  making  the  trip  here  today;  the  students  of  Fox  MiU's  third 
grade  Japanese  partial-lmincrsion  class. 


PARTIAL-IMMERSION  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  PILOT  PROGRAM 

EVALUATION  REPORT 

Background 

On  March  23, 1989,  the  School  Board  approved  the  implementation  of  a  partial- 
immersion  foreign  language  pilot  program  at  eight  FCPS  elementary  schools.  The 
pilot  program  had  been  initiated  by  staff  because  of  a  high  level  of  intei«st  among 
community  members  in  offering  tfic  opportunity  for  Jeaming  a  foreign  language  at 
the  elementary  level.  In  addition,  recent  national  reports  on  education  raised  the 
issue  of  the  need  to  prepare  students  for  life  in  an  increasingly  interdependent 
world.  The  National  Association  of  Elementary  School  Principals  (NAESP)  had 
adopted  a  platform  statement  ui^ng  principals  to  consider  ilie  inclusion  of 
instruction  in  a  foreign  language  as  a  regular  component  of  the  school's 
instructional  program.  'Ilie  rationale  was  that  NAESP  recognized  that  today's 
students  live  in  a  nation  characterized  by  ethnic  and  linguistic  diversity— a  diversity 
that  will  increase  in  the  coming  years.  The  growing  economic  interdependence  of 
the  United  States  and  its  trading  partners  requires  that  tomorrow's  citizens  be 
competitive  in  the  world  marketplace.  The  ability  to  express  oneself  in  and  to 
understand  languages  other  than  English  contributes  to  success  in  that  competition." 

Fairfax  County  staff  considered  research  studies  indicating  that  learning  a  second 
language  at  an  early  age  has  a  positive  effect  on  intellectual  growth,  and  leaves 
students  with  more  flexibility  in  thinking,  greater  sensitivity  to  language,  and  better 
listening  skills.  ITie  earlier  and  more  sustained  the  instruction,  the  greater  level  of 
proficiency  attained  and  retained  by  the  students. 

In  addition,  research  specific  to  immersion  programs  was  reviewed  to  determine 
the  most  cost  effective  and  productive  model  for  use  in  FCPS.  The  partial- 
immersion  model  was  selected  as  the  most  acceptable  to  parents  as  well  as  effective 
and  efficient  in  terms  of  time,  cost,  and  benefit  to  the  student.  Several  local  school 
districts,  including  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Montgomery,  Prince  George's,  and 
Arlington  counties,  have  successful  immersion  programs  and  served  as  resources  in 
the  planning  stages  of  the  FCPS  pilot  program. 
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Program  Design 


In  the  partial-immersion  model,  the  subjects  of  matli,  science,  and  health  are 
instructed  entirely  in  the  foreign  language.  Language  artvS  and  social  studies  are 
taught  in  English.  Two  teachers  team  together  to  instruct  two  groups  of  students, 
one  group  during  each  half  of  the  school  day.  The  teachers  plan  the  implementation 
of  the  curriculum  together  to  ensure  integration  of  concepts  taught  during  both 
portions  of  the  school  day. 

George  Mason  University  received  a  federal  grant  to  provide  training  for  teachers 
of  immersion  pmgrams  and  FCPS  became  the  primary  beneficiary  of  the  grant 
monies  during  the  pilot  stage  of  the  program.  Assistance  from  the  University 
included  a  training  course  that  was  gratis  to  teachers  and  foreign  language  staff  in 
the  first  year,  and  funding  of  a  summer  institute  for  teachers  and  principals  of  the 
pilot  sites  during  the  first  two  years.  Although  the  federal  grant  was  not  renewable, 
Oeorge  Mason  University  has  continued  the  teacher  training  program  for 
immersion  and  bilingual  education  teachers. 

Selection  of  Pilot  Sites 

In  order  to  detennine  the  pilot  sites,  the  Area  Superintendents  were  asked  to 
recommend  schools  that  might  be  suitable  for  the  panial-immersion  pilot.  After 
suggestions  were  made,  the  DIS  staff  met  with  the  principal,  PTA  Board,  school 
staff,  and  community  to  determine  the  level  of  interest  at  each  school.  The  school 
community  was  also  surveyed  to  determine  the  foreign  language  that  was  to  be 
taught  at  each  school.  Following  are  the  eight  pilot  schools  and  the  language 
selected: 


Arean     fe 

^^^^S 

^^S 

Area  III     i 

^^^1 

^^1 

(Section  contributed  by  Virginia  P.  Collier  and  Wayne  P.  Thomas) 

IMMERSION  PROGRAM  OUTCOMES 

The  following  section  of  this  evaluation  describes  the  immersion  student 
performance  on  three  outcome  measures:  the  Program  of  Studies  (PCS) 
Mathematics  Test,  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  (MAT)  in  Reading,  and  the 
Student  Oral  Proficiency  Rating  (SOPR). 
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Test  Descriptions 

The  POS  test  was  given  to  the  immersion  students  in  grades  1, 2,  and  3  to  measure 
their  progress  in  mastery  of  the  mathematics  objectives  for  each  grade  level  for 
Fairfax  County  Public  Schools.  This  test  not  only  measures  the  immersion  students' 
mastery  of  tthc  mathematics  objectives  but  also  Uieir  ability  to  transfer  that 
knowledge  to  the  English  language,  as  all  instruction  in  mathematics  in  the 
immersion  classes  was  provided  only  in  the  target  language.  Two  sections  of  the 
test  were  administered  in  English  and  one  section  was  administered  in  the  target 
language. 

The  MAT  in  Reading  is  a  national  standarized  nomi-refcrenccd  test  designed  to 
assess  English  language  arts  achievement  It  was  given  to  the  immersion  students  in 
grades  2  and  3  to  measure  their  progress  in  mastery  of  English  language  arts  skills 
in  reading  for  their  grade  level.  Given  that  immersion  students  received  only  half  a 
day  of  instruction  in  English,  it  was  very  important  to  have  a  measure  of  their 
English  language  development. 

The  SOPR  was  used  to  measure  immersion  students'  development  of  oral 
proficiency  in  the  target  language  (Spanish,  French,  or  Japanese).  This  test  is  a 
standardized  performance  measure,  using  teacher  judgement  on  a  rating  scale  from 
0  to  25,  with  0  representing  no  proficiency  in  the  target  language  and  25 
representing  full  proficiency  at  the  level  of  a  native  speaker.  Each  of  five 
categories-comprehension,  fiuency,  vocabulary,  pronunciation,  and  grammar- 
are  described  in  the  rating  scale  at  five  levels  of  development.  Scores  1-5  represent 
the  first  level  of  target  language  acquisition;  Level  2:  scores  6-10;  Level  3:  scores 
11-15;  Level  4:  scores  16-20;  and  Level  5:  scores  21-25. 

Comparison  groups 

This  evaluation  compares  the  performance  of  the  immersion  group  to  three 
cwnparison  groups.  These  include  a  local  FCPS  sample  of  students  comparable  to 
those  in  the  immersion  program  (  a  local  comparison  group),  the  typical 
performance  of  FCPS  students  expressed  by  FCPS  mean  test  scores  (a  county-wide 
comparison  group),  and  the  performance  of  students  nationwide,  as  described  by 
national  norms  and  reported  in  both  Normal  Curve  Equivalent  scores  (NCEs)  and 
national  percentiles  (a  national  comparison  group).  Both  one-year  and  two-year 
program  effects  arc  reported  in  these  comparisions,  where  appropriate. 

The  performance  of  the  719  immersion  group  students  on  the  Metropolitan 
Achievement  Test  is  described  in  terms  of  scaled  standard  scores  and  is  compared 
with  the  performance  of  the  local  comparison  group,  the  mean  FCPS  scaled  scores 
for  each  grade,  and  the  national  average  scaled  scores  for  each  grade.  Each  of  these 
scaled  score  means  is  converted  to  national  percentiles  and  NCEs. 

The  local  comparison  group,  consisting  of  1 320  students  and  selected  from  records 
of  all  students  attending  Fairi"ax  County  Public  Schools,  was  carefully  chosen  by  a 
process  of  matching  immersion  students'  scores  on  the  Cognitive  Abilities  Test 
(COGAT)  taken  in  first  grade  with  students  in  FCPS  at  the  same  grade  taken  to 
match  both  groups  by  percentage  of  students  of  varied  ethnic  backgrounds,  by 
primary  language  (to  include  English  as  a  Second  Language  students  in  the  same 
proportion  to  native  English  speakers  in  both  the  comparison  and  immersion 
groups),  and  by  percentage  of  immersion  and  comparison  students  reveiving 
frecAeduccd  lunches  provide  by  FCPS. 
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Results 

Mathematics  achievement.  After  one  year  in  inxmcrsion  classes  in  which  all 
instruction  in  mathematics  was  given  in  the  target  language  (Spanish,  Prcnch,  or 
Japanese),  the  immersion  students  achieved  slightly  higher  than  the  FCPS  mean  on 
the  Program  of  Studies,  Grade  1 ,  Math  Test  (POS 1 ).  While  they  scored  0.8  of  one 
percentage  point  lower  than  the  comparison  group,  the  difference  is  widiin  the 
range  of  error  of  measurement.  ITiis  means  that,  statistically  speaking,  these  arc 
comparable  scores  and  that  there  is  no  significant  difference  between  the  groups  in 
their  POS  performance.  This  is  the  only  test  in  which  the  immersion  students 
scored  slightly  lower  than  the  comparison  students. 

After  two  years  in  immersion  classes,  the  immersion  students  achieved  at  the  same 
level  as  the  comparison  group  on  the  POS2  in  mathenMtics  and  3  percentage  points 
higher  than  the  ICPS  mean.  On  the  POS  3,  the  Japanese  immersion  students 
achieved  slightly  higher  than  the  comparison  group  and  3,7  percentage  points 
higher  than  the  FCPS  mean. 

To  summarize  mathennatics  achievement,  the  immersion  students  did  at  least  as 
well  or  toeuer  than  their  comparison  group  in  all  three  grade  levels  in  which  the 
immersion  program  was  implemented  for  1989-1991.  In  addition,  the  immersion 
group  achieved  at  levels  higher  than  the  FCPS  mean  on  all  levels;  POSl,  P0S2,  and 
P0S3.  T^s  is  a  very  significant  accomplishment  when  all  math  instruction  was 
given  in  die  target  language,  in  which  most  students  had  no  proficiency  at  the 
begitming  of  the  program.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  the  first  two  years  of  the 
program,  FCPS  immersion  students  have  performed  at  levels  higher  than  typical 
immersion  student  performance  in  implementation  stages.  Usually  significant  gains 
are  not  seen  imtil  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  a  program. 

English  language  arts  achievement.  Since  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test 
(MAT)  is  only  given  in  grades  2  and  3,  the  immersion  students'  performance  is 
reported  in  those  grades,  after  two  years  of  program  implementation.  On  this  test, 
the  immersion  students  stronglv  outperfomicd  botJi  die  comparison  group  and  the 
FCPS  average,  with  the  immersion  students  scoring  at  the  80th  percentile  on  the 
MAT2,  the  comparison  group  at  the  72th  percentile,  and  the  FCPS  mean  at  the  74ih 
percentile.  On  the  MA'H,  the  immersion  group  scored  at  the  81  st  percentile,  the 
comparison  group  at  the  78th  percentile,  and  the  FCPS  mean  at  the  70th  percentile. 
This  is  a  significant  difference,  with  the  inuncrsion  students  about  one-fourth  of  a 
standard  deviation  above  the  achievement  of  the  comparison  group  and  the  FCPS 
mean. 

Again,  this  is  a  highly  significant  accomplishment  for  the  immersion  students,  as 
they  only  receive  half  of  their  instructional  day  in  the  English  language.  The  results 
support  many  other  research  studies  which  show  that  developing  bilinguaLs 
typically  become  mctalinguistically  aware  at  an  earlier  age  and  are  able  to  use  their 
expanded  knowledge  from  the  process  of  developing  a  second  langauge  to  analyze 
their  own  first  language.  Thus,  even  though  the  inunersion  students  receive  less 
formal  insuvctional  support  in  Enlish,  they  can  apply  the  knowledge  they  gain  in 
the  target  language  to  analysis  of  their  first  language. 

Target  language  proficiency.  The  main  goal  of  the  immersion  program  during  the 
first  two  years  of  instruction  of  math,  science,  and  health  through  the  target 
language  was  to  begin  development  of  oral  proficiency  in  the  target  language  at  no 
cost  to  the  students'  academic  achievement  in  English.  Since  the  students  are  clearly 
outperforming  their  comparisons  in  both  English  mathematics  and  English 
language  arts,  any  gains  that  they  also  make  in  development  of  target  language 
proficiency  can  be  seen  as  an  added  bonus.  Foimal  instruction  in  reading  and 
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writing  of  the  target  language  was  not  an  explicit  goal  of  Ihe  first  two  years  of  the 
immersion  program;  therefore,  for  this  first  stage,  only  a  standardized  test  of  oral 
proficiency  was  chosen  to  measure  the  target  language.  In  future  evaluations,  a 
measure  of  written  proficiency  in  the  target  laguage  will  be  added. 

The  resuUs  of  the  Student  Oral  Proficiency  Rating  (SOPR)  demonstrate  the 
immersion  students'  progressive  development  of  their  oral  skills  in  the  target 
language.  In  September,  1989,  all  of  the  English-speaking  students  were  at  0 
proficiency  level  on  the  SOPR  rating  scale  of  0-25,  with  no  proficiency  in  the  target 
language.  By  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  instruction,  during  which  they  acquired 
the  second  language  through  lessons  in  math,  science,  and  health  with  no  explicit 
teaching  of  the  target  language,  the  immersion  students  had  reached  the  average 
score  of  8.1  on  the  SOPR,  or  a  median  score  of  7.  At  thus  level  (Level  2,  ranging 
from  6-10  on  the  SOPR),  the  immersion  students  could  comprehend  social 
conversation,  teacher  directions,  and  follow  general  activities  in  the  target 
language.  At  Level  2,  they  began  to  energe  from  the  silent  period  ( a  stage  in  child 
second  language  acquisition  when  the  cliiid  is  acquiring  rapid  listening 
comprehension  skills  in  the  target  language  but  is  not  yet  ready  to  begin  producing 
the  language  at  any  significant  level;  the  silent  period  can  last  anywhere  from  3 
months  to  one  year).  At  Level  2,  as  the  immersion  students  began  to  experiment 
with  speaking  in  the  target  language,  although  ihey  made  many  errors  in  speech  (to 
be  expected  at  this  naniral  developmental  stage),  they  started  to  use  Uie  language 
more  and  more. 

By  October  of  the  second  year  of  instruction,  the  students  had  begun  moving  into 
Level  3,  which  is  the  mid-range  of  proficiency  development,  with  a  score  on  the 
SOPR  of  11-15.  By  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  instrtiction,  they  reched  a  mean 
and  median  of  14,  which  represents  the  upper  end  of  Level  3.  At  this  level,  they 
understood  most  of  what  was  said,  participated  significantly  in  speaking  in  the 
target  language,  with  mastery  of  quite  a  range  of  vocabulary  needed  for  the  math, 
science,  and  health  activities  of  the  curriculum,  and  ihey  were  expected  to  and 
continued  to  make  grammar  errors  which  most  of  the  time  did  not  affect  the  flow  of 
communication.  At  this  level,  llie  students  were  more  than  half  way  towards 
development  of  native  speaker  oral  proficiency.  Students  who  entered  first  grade 
In  the  second  year  of  tlie  program,  and  therefore  had  only  one  year  of  exposure  to 
the  target  language,  were  slightly  farther  along  in  their  proficiency  development 
than  the  first  year  of  the  program  with  a  mean  and  median  score  of  10  on  the  SOPR. 
This  is  a  laudable  accomplishment  for  oral  proficieny  development  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  program. 

Writing  samples  were  collected  in  the  Spring  of  1991  using  a  standardized 
procedure  for  collection  of  the  samples,  which  will  serve  as  a  base  line  measure  for 
future  assessment  of  writing  proficiency  in  the  target  language.  TTiese  writing 
samples  demonstrate  the  students'  growing  awareness  of  print  patterns  in  the  target 
language,  even  though  they  have  not  yet  had  formal  instruction  in  writing  in  the 
target  language.  In  other  words,  they  have  acquired  through  natural  language 
acquisition  some  of  the  conventions  of  the  written  form  of  the  language. 

Special  groups.  To  analyze  the  effect  of  the  immersion  program  on  students  for 
whom  English  is  not  their  primary  language,  an  analysis  of  the  performance  on  die 
POSl,  P0S2,  and  MAT2  of  the  ESL  students  in  die  inuncrsion  and  comparison 
groups  was  conducted.  Some  of  the  ESL  students  in  the  immersion  program  are  not 
native  speakers  of  the  target  language,  so  for  them  they  are  studying  in  dieir  second 
and  third  languages.  Odier  ESL  students  are  speakers  of  the  target  language;  the 
immersion  program  provides  ihese  students  with  the  opportunity  to  develop 
cognitive  and  academic  skills  in  their  fu^t  language  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
building  cognitive  and  academic  proficiency  in  Iheir  second  langauge,  English. 
Typically  in  evaluations  of  programs  that  provide  native  language  support,  gains 
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are  not  seen  in  the  first  two  years  of  ihe  program  on  tests  in  the  second  language, 
but  by  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  native  language  academic  development  combined 
with  second  language  academic  development,  large  gains  are  made  by  students  on 
standardized  tests  in  the  second  langauge. 

The  ESL  students  in  the  immereion  program  performed  slighlty  below  their 
comparison  group  on  the  POSl  and  P0S2,  although  when  the  standard  error  of 
measurement  is  taken  into  consideration,  their  scores  are  comparable  to  the  ESL 
comparison  group  on  the  P0S2.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  ESL  comparison  group 
had  all  exited  from  the  ESL  program;  whereas  tlic  majority  of  the  ESL  immersion 
group  are  students  within  the  ESL  program  having  recently  arrived  or  having  only 
been  in  the  U.S.  for  approximately  one  year.  Thus  it  would  be  expected  thai  the 
immersion  ESL  students  would  do  less  well  than  their  comparison  group,  as  the 
comparison  group  has  been  in  the  U.S.  for  a  longer  time.  Yet,  on  the  MAT2,  the 
ESL  immersion  students  scored  slightly  higher  than  the  ESL  comparison  group. 
The  ESL  immersion  students  scores  arc  in  the  range  of  ESL  FCPS  norms  after  four 
years  of  exposure  to  English  academic  mstruction:  Since  many  of  the  ESL 
immersion  students  are  classified  as  A  (beginning  ESL),  Bl  (intermediate  ESL), 
and  32  (advanced  ESL)  students  in  the  ESL  program,  these  scores  are  above  the 
typical  range  of  scores  on  standardized  tests  for  their  level  of  English  proficiencey. 
Futhermore,  some  of  the  ESL  students  arc  receiving  half  of  their  instructional  day 
in  their  third  language.  Thus  this  level  of  achievement  on  the  POS  and  MAT  is 
quite  remarkable. 

Conclusions 

Overall,  the  students  participating  in  the  immersion  program  have  scored  at  least  as 
well,  and  to  some  extent,  better  than  comparable  FCPS  students  who  were  not  in  the 
program.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  students'  academic  and  cognitive 
development  has  been  slowed  in  any  way  by  their  immersion  experience.  In  fact, 
there  is  some  evidence,  at  times  significant  evidence,  that  their  performance  in 
English  and  in  the  content  areas  has  been  enhanced  during  tlie  past  two  years  when 
compared  to  non-participating  students  of  similar  ability  and  characteristics. 

The  following  statements  summarize  the  main  findings: 

1 .  The  immersion  students  did  at  least  as  well  or  better  than  their  comparison 
group  on  matliematics  achievement  in  grades  1 ,  2,  and  3.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  in 
the  first  two  years  of  the  program,  FCPS  immersion  students  performed  at  levels 
higher  than  typical  immersion  student  performance  in  implementation  stages,  even 
though  all  instruction  in  mathematics  was  presented  in  the  target  language. 

2.  In  English  language  arts  achievement,  immersion  students  significantly 
outperformed  their  comparison  group,  with  scores  at  the  80th  percentile  on  the 
MAT2  and  at  the  81st  percentile  on  the  MATS.  This  is  remarkable,  given  that 
students  only  received  half  a  day  of  instruction  In  English. 

3.  In  ttu-get  language  proficiency,  the  immersion  students  made  steady  progress 
towards  oral  proficiency  in  the  target  language,  reaching  the  higher  range  of  mid- 
level  proficiency  (l>evel  14  on  a  0-25  point  scale,  with  25  representmg  full  native 
speaker  proficiency)  by  tlie  end  of  tlie  second  year.  'ITiis  is  excellent  progress 
toward  oral  proficiency  development  in  the  target  language,  acquired  through 
natural  langauge  acquisition  through  math,  science,  and  health  curricular  activities, 
with  no  formal  language  instruction  in  the  target  language. 

4.  Given  that  the  immersion  and  comparison  groups  were  carefully  matched  on 
COGAT  (Cognitive  Abilities  Test)  scores  and  can  be  truly  considered  to  be 
comparable  groups,  the  higher  immersion  group  achievement  is  a  real 
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accomplishment.  Both  the  immersion  and  comparison  groups  outperformed  the 
FCPS  means  on  all  measures.  FCFS  means  on  standardi/rd  measures  are  well 
above  national  nonns.  Thus,  the  immersion  group's  achievement  in  the  first  two 
years  of  the  program  is  truly  remarkable,  being  even  higher  than  the  achievement 
of  students  in  oilier  immersion  programs  in  both  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

Immersion  Program  Outcomes 

TWO-YEAR  IMMHRSION  PROGRAM  EFFECTS  ON  STUDEhtT  PERFORMANCE  ON  POS  MATH 

Immersion  StuJcnu  in  Grades  1-2  (1989-1991)  POS  MATH,  Grade  2,  After  Two  Years  In  Imnicniion: 

Mean  Raw  Score  Mean  Pciccnt  Corroct 

FCPS  mean  63.5  86.0 

Comparison  65.8  88.9 

Ifiwncnion  6S.8  89.0 

(WE- YEAR  IMMERSION  PROGRAM  EPWiCl  S  ON  STUDENT  PERFORMANCE  ON  POS  MATH 

Imrocnion  Suidcnu  In  Grade  I  POS  MAm,  Grade  1,  After  One  Year  In  Immersion: 

Mean  Raw  Score  Mean  Pciccnl  Canroci 

FCPS  mean  47.8  89.0 

Comparison  48.9  90.6 

Immenion  48.S  89.fi 


TWO-YEAR  IMMERSION  PROGRAM  EJ'l'liCl-S  ON  S-IUUENT  PERFORMANCE  ON  MAT  (READING) 
Immenion  Studcnis  in  Grades  1-2  (1989-1991)  MAT2,  Aflcr  Two  Ycart  in  Immersion 

Mean  Scaled  Score  NCE  Parxniilc 


FCPS  mean 

H94.A 

Comparison 

590.1 

Immersion 

603.0 

63.9 

74 

62.3 

72 

67.7 

80 

IMMERSION  PROGR. «  «  EFFECTS  ON  STUDENT  PERFORMANCE  ON  SOPR 

Immersion  Siudents'  Oral  Proficleney  in  Tw^a  Language  (1989-1991):  SOPR  Scores  Through  Two  Years  of 
Immenion  Classes:  (Maximum  score:  25) 

Sept  89  May  90  Oct  90  May  91 

itlsaD        Mfidian  MS&Q  MsdiBO  Mean        l^edbn  MbO  MfidiiSl 

0  0  8.1  7  11.1         10  14.1  14 

Immersion  SuidenK'  Oral  Profteleney  in  Twgei  Language  (1990-1991);  SOPR  Scores  Throngh  One  Year  of 
Immenion  Classes:  (Maximum  score:  25) 

Qcl5Q  May  91 

l^gm        }AoA'ai\  Mean  ^diflQ 

4.9  3  10.4  10 

FOR  MORE  INKJRMATION,  CONTACT: 

MARTHA  ABBOTT,  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  COORDINATOR  (703)  698-0400 
SARI  KAYE.  CURRICULUM  RESOURCE  TEACHER  (703)  698-0400 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Christine  L.  Brown 

Good  day  Senator  Simon  and  members  of  the  subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and 
the  Humanities.  My  name  is  Christine  Brown  and  I  am  the  Director  of  Foreign 
Languages  tor  the  GlastontHjry  Connecticut  Public  Schools.  For  more  than  ten  years  I 
taught  French  ,  Spanish  and  English  as  a  Second  Language  in  the  elementary 
schools  in  West  Hartford,  Connecticut  In  my  present  position  I  teach  French  and 
Spanish  at  the  secondary  level.  For  the  last  year  I  have  also  had  the  honor  of  chairing 
the  K-12  Task  Force  on  the  development  of  National  Standards  in  Foreign 
Languages. 

I  come  before  you  today  to  speak  to  the  need  for  improved  and  expanded  foreign 
language  education  at  the  elementary  and  middle  level.  As  the  students  who 
preceded  me  so  forcefully  demonstrated,  learning  and  using  a  language  is  a  fulfilling 
and  exciting  endeavor.  Unfortunately  for  most  students  in  our  nation,  learning  a 
second,  or  third  language  is  not  an  option.  Unlike  other  nations,  our  nation  has 
neglected  to  raise  the  learning  of  other  languages  to  a  level  of  national  priority.     In 
fact  less  than  twenty  percent  of  the  elementary  school  students  in  the  United  States 
will  ever  participate  In  an  elementary  school  foreign  language  program.  Many  of  those 
who  will  begin  to  study  a  language  at  an  early  age  will  do  so  in  private  not  public 
schools. 

Why  study  a  language  at  an  early  age?  With  compelling  ads  in  airline  magazines  and 
slick  radk)  commercials  telNng  us  how  easy  it  Is  to  learn  another  language,  what's  all 
this  fuss  about?  The  painful  truth  is  that  learning  to  speak  read,  write,  and  think  in 
another  language  takes  a  very  long  time:  and  age  and  attitude  have  an  effect  on  one's 
ability  to  tiecoma  proficient  in  another  language.  Just  as  mathematical  reasoning  skills 
shoukl  be  learned  and  applied  in  many  contexts  and  operations  according  to  the 
devetopmental  level  of  the  child  so  too  should  the  elements  of  another  language  and 
culture  be  learned  and  applied  in  a  variety  of  contexts  according  to  the  age  and 
developmental  characteristics  of  the  child. 

Would  educators,  parents  or  politicians  ever  suggest  that  two  years  of  math  or  scienca 
be  adequate  preparation  for  the  technological  demands  of  the  year  2017  ,  the  year  our 
present  kindergartners  will  be  entering  the  workforce?  Certainly  two  years  of  another 
language  will  provide  little  help  for  young  adults  who  will  live  and  work  in  a  culturally 
and  linguistically  diverse  neighbortiood  not  to  mention  nation  or  shrinking  world.  The 
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ability  to  speak  with  and  understand  allies  and  adversaries  must  be  nurtured  in  the 
early  grades  and  gradually  expanded  in  a  variety  of  ways  as  children  progress 
through  school.  To  relegate  language  learning  to  the  older  adolescent  or  young  adult 
years  Is  to  continue  a  national  practice  rooted  in  late  nineteenth  century  fears  , 
phobias  and  economic  and  political  isolationism. 

Recent  research  in  our  field  confirms  the  difficulties  adults  have  in  pronunciation  in 
other  languages.  There  certainly  does  seem  to  be  an  optimum  age  after  which  it  is 
difficult  to  perfect  pronunciation.  Although  research  has  not  established  conclusive 
evidence  for  an  optimum  age  for  developing  a  positive  attitude  toward  learning 
another  language  and  appreciating  other  cultures,  common  sense  as  well  as  years  of 
observation  show  parents  and  educators  that  attitudes  form  quite  early  in  life.  In  fact . 
large  scale  local,  state  and  national  efforts  to  expose  youngsters  early  to  other 
cultures,  races  and  languages  seem  to  pay  great  dividends  in  building  understanding 
and  in  reducing  racism  and  prejudice.  The  opportunity  to  begin  to  learn  another 

language  in  the  early  elementary  grades  offers  a  child  a  first  glimpse  into  how  others 
think  and  view  the  v-.-orld.  Certainly  this  ability  to  understand  others  is  the  critical  ability 
to  develop  if  we  are  to  survive  and  thrive  as  citizens  of  a  diverse  nation  and 
economically  and  environmentally  shrinking  planet. 

In  addition  to  the  educational  reasons  for  beginning  the  study  of  languages  in  the 
elementary  school,  there  are  strong  political  and  historical  reasons  for  beginning 
languages  in  the  eariy  grades.  Citizens  of  our  nation  show  the  value  of  certain 
subjects  by  including  them  in  the  so  called  *core  of  learning."    Since  the  eariy  years  of 
the  twentieth  century  foreign  language  learning  has  been  relegated  to  four  years  in  the 
high  school  for  the  academically  talented,  two  years  for  the  college  bound  student 
headed  for  a  liberal  arts  degree  and  not  even  suggested  for  students  headed  to 
vocattonal  careers  or  to  careers  in  K-12  education.  Many  present  day  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers  and  administrators  have  never  even  studied  another 
ianguagel  Although  individuals  interested  in  teaching  in  elementary  schools  in  this 
nation  are  generally  required  to  have  at  least  one  course  In  the  Arts,  no  similar 
requirement  exists  for  languages.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  when  education  budgets  are 
reduced  that  language  programs  are  many  times  the  first  to  be  curtailed  or  eliminated? 

Traditionally  subjects  relegated  to  the  fringes  of  the  educational  core  are  not  valued  by 
students,  teachers  or  parents.  Students,not  knowing  what  they  are  missing,  avoid 
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language  learning  or  worse  .remember  with  disdain  the  two  grammar:. packed  years 
they  were  forced  to  sit  through  at  the  most  embarrassing  times  of  their  adolescent 
lives. 

This  unfortunate  perception  is  held  not  only  by  students  but  also  by  parents  and  policy 
makers  who  had  similar  experiences  in  schools.  Although  the  language  teaching 
profession  has  shouldered  much  of  the  blame  for  the  negative  experiences  of  many 
adult  Americans,  language  teachers  have  been  forced  to  teach  the  entire  corpus  of 
their  profession  in  two  years  to  students  brought  kicking  and  screaming  to  the 
experience. 

Isnt  there  a  better  way  to  teach  languages?  What  do  we  know  about  what  wodcs? 
Language  learning  is  alive  and  well  in  some  parts  of  our  country.  Through  local ,  state 
and  national  initiatives  such  as  the  Foreign  Language  Assistance  Act,  American 
students  are  learning  and  using  foreign  languages  to  ennch  their  lives  and  their 
employment  prospects. 

Since  1 956.  in  Glastonbury,  Connecticut,  all  elementary  school  students  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  study  at  least  one  foreign  language.  Due  initially  to  funding  from  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  the  Glastonbury  Public  Schools  initiated  a 
comprehensive  language  program  that  included  the  introduction  of  a  language  in 
grade  three  as  well  as  the  implementation  of  a  six  year  sequence  in  Russian  to  be 
learned  following  the  elementary  language  . 

For  nearly  forty  years  the  students  who  started  languages  early  and  stayed  with  one 
language  and  or  added  Russian  have  been  admitted  to  some  of  the  finest  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  nation(in  1993  eighty  percent  of  the  high  school  students  were 
studying  at  least  one  language).  Annually  students  and  parents  report  that  college 
teachers  are  astounded  at  the  language  proficiency  of  our  students.  Many  students 
advance  to  the  third  year  of  a  language  and  in  the  case  of  Russian  some  have  a 
difficult  time  finding  courses  that  challenge  them.  For  years  our  students  have  traveled 
and  studied  abroad  only  to  perfect  their  skills  to  the  point  where  they  find  jobs  in 
business  and  government  that  require  advanced  langu^e  skills.  One  earty  graduate 
of  the  Russian  program  just  retired  as  a  translator  from  the  United  Nations.  Many 
recent  graduates  are  being  recruitad  to  participate  in  joint  ventures  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  A  recent  sun/ey  of  more  than  1200  graduates  of  Glastonbury  High 
School  has  shown  that  our  graduates  rate  the  opportunity  to  begin  languages  in  the 
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elementary  school  as  the  best  element  of  the  language  program.  They  strongly 
recommend  that  we  move  the  starting  point  of  our  program  from  grade  3  to 
kindergarten. 

Recently  the  Glastonbury  Public  Schools  entered  into  a  joint  educational  venture  with 
the  East  Hartford  Public  Schools.  In  order  to  reduce  racial  and  ethnic  isolation  in  the 
two  communities,  the  two  boards  of  education  agreed  to  open  a  joint  magnet  school. 
The  academic  focus  of  the  school  was  to  be  on  sdence,  but  due  to  the  early  language 
program  already  in  place  In  Glastonbury,  parents  were  adeunant  alooiA  the  inclusion  of 
a  language  in  the  early  grades.  Parents  and  educators  agreed  that  Japanese  should 
be  introduced  in  kindergarten  and  expanded  throughout  the  grades  as  the  school 
expanded.  Due  to  funding  from  the  Foreign  Language  Assistance  Act.  a  Japanese 
program  was  begun  that  has  captivated  children  and  parems.  Parents  are  so  drawn  to 
the  program  which  integrates  Japanese  with  key  concepts  and  vocabulary  In  science 
that  there  is  a  long  waiting  list  to  enroll. 

The  Glastonbury-East  Hartford  Magnet  School  is  but  one  example  of  excellent 
language  programs  being  funded  by  the  Foreign  Language  Assistance  Act.  Several 
distance  learning  programs  in  Russian  are  being  provided  by  this  act  as  well  as 
elememary  Japanese  programs  In  WatertXiJy  and  Norwalk,  ConnecticuL    I  also 
recently  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Foreign  Language  Association 
where  language  educators  from  four  programs  funded  by  the  Foreign  Language 
Assistance  Act  were  presenting  workshops  on  their  model  programs.  Without  funding 
from  this  legislation  districts  would  not  have  been  able  to  Imptemem  programs  in 
critical  languages  such  as  Russian,  Japanese,  Mandarin  or  Arabic.  We  urge  you  to 
continue  this  funding  and  to  expand  the  amount  of  money  altocated  to  programs  in 
critical  languages. 

Through  my  wori<  with  the  National  Standanjs  Project  In  Foreign  Languages,  I  have 
developed  a  deep  appreciation  for  the  commitment  of  the  language  teaching 
profession  in  this  country.  Teachers  with  whom  we  have  met  and  talked  praise  the 
efforts  of  legislators  such  as  you  ,Senator  Simon,  and  yoir  Senator  Dodd.  We  also 
recognize  the  efforts  of  Secretary  of  Education  Riley  for  the  inclusion  of  foreign 
languages  in  the  Goals  2000.  Without  your  understanding  and  efforts  at  legislation 
aimed  to  expand  and  Improve  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  in  the  United  States, 
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we  would  be  further  behind  our  neighbors  in  other  countnes.  The  Standards  Tasic 
Force  has  examined  documents  from  many  other  countries  only  to  find  nearly 
universal  emphasis  on  an  'early  start'  for  learning  foreign  languages.  Regretfully,  I  am 
unable  to  read  the  newly  created  Russian  Language  Standards  on  my  desk  for  my 
Russian  is  too  limited,  but  I  suspect  that  the  historical  emphasis  on  eariy  language 
learning  will  be  even  more  comprehensive  in  the  new  language  standards  from 
Russia. 

Our  work  on  the  K-1 2  Task  Force  is  progressing.  We  are  committed  to  providing 
benchmari<s  at  grades  four,  eight  and  twelve.  We  know  that  in  order  for  districts  and 
states  to  improve  present  programs  more  teachers  will  have  to  be  trained,  college^nd 
universities  will  need  to  make  changes  in  the  programs  they  presently  offer  and  local 
districts  will  need  the  resources  to  expand  and  implement  programs.  Our  goals  are 
both  short  and  long  term.  We  need  a  language  competent  workforce  and  citizenry  if 
we  are  to  succeed  and  flourish  in  the  year  2000  and  beyond.  We  need  your  support 
though  the  re-authorization  of  ESEA  with  special  provisions  for  foreign  language 
education. 

[Additional  material  may  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  committee.] 
[Whereupon,  at  11:40  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 


ESEA  REAUTHORIZATION  SCHOOL  IMPROVE- 
MENT PROGRAMS  FOCUSING  ON  WHAT 
WORKS 


THURSDAY,  MAY  5,  1994 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities, 
OF  THE  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:35  a.m.,  in  room 
SD— 430,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Claiborne  Pell 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 
Present:  Senators  Pell,  Simon,  Wellstone,  and  Hatch. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Pell 

Senator  Pell.  The  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities will  come  to  order. 

Today  marks  our  12th  and  final  hearing  on  S.  1513,  the  Reau- 
thorization of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  Our  hope  is  to  have  the  subcommittee  consider  this  legisla- 
tion in  executive  session  on  May  12,  1  week  from  today. 

We  will  hear  today  from  two  distinguished  members  of  Congress, 
Senator  Moseley-Braun  and  Congressman  Engel. 

Our  two  panels  will  focus  on  a  series  of  important  areas.  These 
include  the  role  of  arts  in  education,  civics  education,  the  Reading 
is  Fundamental  Program,  the  National  Writing  Project,  gifted  and 
talented  education,  and  the  very  serious  concern  of  gender  equity 
in  our  education  programs. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  have  two  valued  friends  here  this 
morning — Chuck  Quigley,  from  the  Center  for  Civic  Education, 
with  whom  we  have  worked  very  closely  in  the  areas  of  civic  and 
international  education;  and  Steve  Janger,  who  has  done  a  superb 
job  with  the  Close  Up  program. 

I  think  we  will  start  off  with  our  first  panel,  and  then  when  Sen- 
ator Moseley-Braun  and  Congressman  Engel  come,  the  panelists 
will  be  asked  to  step  to  one  side  so  they  can  give  their  testimony. 
We  have  a  good  many  witnesses  today,  and  I  think  we  should  get 
started. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Pell  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Pell 

Today  marks  our  twelfth  and  final  hearing  on  S.  1513,  the  reau- 
thorization  of  the   Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 

(601) 
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1965.  Our  hope  is  to  have  the  subcommittee  consider  this  legisla- 
tion in  executive  session  on  May  12,  one  week  from  today. 

We  will  hear  first  today  from  two  distinguished  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun  will  testify  on  her  school  facilities  legisla- 
tion. The  question  of  adequacy  of  school  facilities  throughout  our 
Nation  is  a  matter  of  very  serious  concern,  and  we  look  forward  to 
her  testimony  with  great  interest. 

Congressman  Engel  will  testify  on  his  Community  Arts  Partner- 
ship bill.  The  idea  of  involving  the  arts  more  directly  in  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children  is  one  which  I  strongly  support. 

Considerable  work  is  already  underway  to  build  upon  what  Con- 
gressman Engel  has  begun,  and  to  bring  the  two  Endowments,  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services,  and  the  Department  of  Education 
into  a  working  partnership  to  further  the  purposes  of  the  Cong^ress- 
man's  original  legislation. 

Our  two  panels  will  focus  on  a  series  of  important  areas.  These 
include  the  role  of  arts  ip  education,  civics  education,  the  Reading 
is  Fundamental  Program,  the  National  Writing  Project,  gifted  and 
talented  education,  £md  the  very  serious  concern  of  gender  equity 
in  our  education  programs. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  have  two  valued  friends  here  this 
morning:  Chuck  Quigley  from  the  Center  for  Civic  Education,  with 
whom  we  have  worked  closely  in  the  areas  of  civics  and  inter- 
national education;  and  Steve  Janger,  who  has  done  a  superb  job 
with  the  Close  Up  program. 

Senator  Pell.  I  would  ask  Jackie  DeFazio,  Tom  Seligman,  Dr. 
Renzulli,  and  Chuck  Quigley  to  come  forward,  please.  And  I  would 
ask  all  your  forgfiveness  if  I  interrupt  you  when  our  congressional 
witnesses  turn  up. 

We  will  start  with  Jackie  DeFazio.  Ms.  DeFazio  is  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  University  Women,  assistant  principal 
for  instruction  at  the  Glenbard  East  High  School  in  Lombard,  IL. 
I  know  that  Senator  Simon  would  like  me  to  extend  his  good  wish- 
es to  you. 

Ms.  DeFazio? 

STATEMENTS  OF  JACKIE  DeFAZIO,  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN  AS- 
SOCIATION OF  UNIVERSITY  WOMEN,  AND  ASSISTANT  PRIN- 
CIPAL FOR  INSTRUCTION,  GLENBARD  EAST  fflGH  SCHOOL, 
LOMBARD,  IL;  TOM  SEUGMAN,  DIRECTOR,  STANFORD  UNI- 
VERSITY  MUSEUM  OF  ART,  STANFORD,  CA;  JOSEPH  S. 
RENZULLI,  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  RESEARCH  CENTER  ON 
THE  GIFTED  AND  TALENTED,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CONNECTI- 
CUT,  STORRS,  CT;  AND  CHARLES  N.  QUIGLEY,  EXECUTIVE  DI- 
RECTOR, CENTER  FOR  CIVIC  EDUCATION,  CALABASAS,  CA, 
ON  BEHALF  OF  WE  THE  PEOPLE 

Ms.  DeFazio.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator. 

I  am  honored  to  represent  the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Women's  members  here  today — 150,000  women  and  men  com- 
mitted to  the  belief  that  equal  educational  opportunity  is  a  comer- 
stone  to  equality  in  all  areas  of  life. 
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That  commitment  to  education  is  a  cornerstone  of  my  own  life  as 
well.  As  you  said,  I  currently  serve  as  an  assistant  principal  in  a 
suburban  Chicago  high  school. 

For  several  years,  AAUW  has  advocated  for  the  Government  to 
take  a  leadership  role  in  promoting  gender-fair,  culturally-sensitive 
education.  The  inequitable  practices  that  continue  to  be  the  norm 
in  too  many  schools  keep  girls,  especially  racial  and  ethnic  minority 
students  and  girls  with  disabilities,  from  receiving  the  same  quality 
of  education  as  their  brothers.  Ultimately,  such  practices  rob  us  of 
the  potential  of  half  our  Nation's  children. 

Since  1990,  AAUW  has  commissioned  three  major  research  ef- 
forts. The  first  documented  the  existence  of  a  gender  gap  in  self- 
esteem  experienced  by  adolescent  girls.  The  second  brought  to- 
gether more  than  1,3CK)  research  efforts  and  documented  the  glass 
ceiling  begins  in  kindergarten.  Arid  the  third  revealed  that  sexual 
harassment  is  a  daily  occurrence  in  our  Nation's  schools. 

The  written  testimony  that  we  have  submitted  to  the  subcommit- 
tee documents  the  key  findings  of  our  research.  I  want  to  talk 
about  what  that  research  really  means — what  school  is  like  for  all 
too  many  girls. 

Even  in  excellent  suburban  high  schools,  girls  experience  gender 
bias.  It  can  be  very  subtle.  A  math  teacher  who  accepts  a  correct 
answer  to  a  difficult  problem  from  Michael  with  a  comment  on  his 
skill  in  solving  the  problem,  and  who  at  the  same  time  questions 
Jennifer  when  she  solves  a  problem  no  one  else  was  able  to  solve: 
"Who  helped  you  with  that  problem?"  the  teacher  asks,  not  once, 
but  several  times,  "Your  boyfriend?  Your  father?"  Repeatedly,  Jen- 
nifer claims  that  she  did  the  work  herself,  and  eventually,  the 
teacher  does  move  on.  But  the  message  to  Jennifer  is  clear:  Girls 
do  not  do  math  problems,  difficult  ones,  on  their  own. 

Sometimes  the  bias  is  benevolent — teachers  who  do  not  insist 
that  girls  respond  in  class  because  they  are  shy — and  sometimes  it 
is  much  more  overt,  as  happened  in  our  school  yesterday  when  an 
industrial  tech  teacher  told  the  girl  she  did  not  belong  in  a  wood- 
working class. 

Always,  though,  the  damage  is  the  same.  Girls  are  made  to  be- 
lieve that  their  contributions  and  experiences  are  less  valuable, 
less  competent,  than  those  of  boys  in  the  same  class. 

Unfortunately,  school  experiences  like  these  are  not  unique.  The 
good  news  is  that  Congress  can  do  much  to  promote  equity  in 
schools.  Many  of  the  specific  recommendations  from  the  AAUW  re- 
port are  outlined  in  the  four  bills  known  as  the  "gender  equity  in 
education  package."  Key  elements  of  those  bills  that  we  hope  to  see 
incorporated  as  amendments  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  include  the  following. 

First,  Congress  must  enable  more  school  professionals  to  have  ac- 
cess to  professional  development  in  gender-fair  education.  Teachers 
do  not  mean  to  be  unfair.  They  are  often  unaware  of  the  nature 
and  impact  of  their  teaching  behaviors.  To  address  such  concerns, 
schools  must  be  allowed  to  use  Federal  education  dollars  to  fund 
gender-equity  training  programs.  All  school-wide  improvement  ini- 
tiatives, like  Chapter  I,  for  example,  should  include  funding  to  sup- 
port development  and  implementation  of  strategies  for  meeting  the 
educational  needs  of  diverse  students  including  girls. 
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Particular  attention  must  be  given  to  providing  professional  de- 
velopment in  the  areas  of  math  £ind  science.  Ending  the  stereotype 
that  math  and  science  are  male  fields  requires  attention  to  tne 
learning  styles  of  girls,  recruitment  of  more  female  math  and 
science  teachers,  and  funding  of  informal  education  opportunities 
such  as  those  provided  by  community-based  organizations. 

Second,  we  recommend  the  expansion  of  the  Women's  Edu- 
cational Equity  Act  Program,  known  as  WEEA.  Congress  should 
taJce  action  to  shift  WEEA's  major  focus  to  helping  put  effective 
gender  equity  strategies  in  place  in  individual  schools  while  con- 
tinuing the  important  research  and  development  component.  We 
recommend  expanding  the  WEEA  program  to  include  implementa- 
tion grants  and  increasing  the  authorization  level  to  $30  million. 

To  ensure  coordination  between  WEEA  and  other  gender  equity 
programs.  Congress  should  establish  an  Office  of  Gender  Equity  in 
the  Department  of  Education.  That  office  would  prevent  duplication 
of  efforts  and  provide  much-needed  accountability  for  all  programs. 

Third,  Congpress  should  fimd  sexual  harassment  research  and 
prevention  programs  under  WEEA.  School-wide  improvement  dol- 
lars should  be  made  available  for  training  on  effective  ways  to 
eliminate  sexual  harassment,  and  technical  assistance  should  be 
provided  to  schools  and  States  working  to  develop  sexual  harass- 
ment policies. 

Fourth,  there  must  be  greater  attention  to  gender  issues  and 
education  research.  We  need  to  know  much  more  about  the  causes 
and  remedies  for  those  inequities,  and  we  also  need  to  know  more 
about  how  the  ESEA  programs  are  serving  different  groups  of  stu- 
dents. Program  evaluation  data  must  be  collected  and  reported  by 
sex  within  race  or  ethnicity  and  socioeconomic  status  to  provide  a 
true  picture  of  the  success  of  those  efforts. 

Fifth,  we  call  on  Congress  to  address  an  issue  of  importance  to 
many  aspiring  high  school  athletes,  female  athletes.  Colleges  and 
universities  must  be  required  to  disclose  their  participation  rates 
and  expenditures  to  the  public  so  that  girls,  prospective  students, 
will  know  the  university's  commitment  to  equity. 

Finally,  we  urge  you  to  give  attention  to  the  needs  of  premant 
and  parenting  students  as  you  revise  dropout  prevention  policies. 
We  recommend  that  25  percent  of  Federal  funds  for  dropout  pre- 
vention programs  be  targeted  to  serve  pregnant  and  parenting 
teens,  whose  needs  and  reasons  for  dropping  out  differ  greatly  from 
those  of  other  students. 

The  Nation's  attention  is  focused  on  education  reform  now,  but 
experience  has  taught  us  that  that  focus  will  not  last  forever.  We 
urge  you  to  act  now  to  eliminate  educational  inequities,  to  make 
the  future  brighter  for  both  our  daughters  and  our  sons. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  DeFazio  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  DeFazio. 

We  now  welcome  Senator  Moseley-Braun,  and  if  she  would  come 
forward,  we  will  receive  her  testimony,  as  well  as  that  of  Congress- 
man Engel. 

I  apologize  to  the  other  witnesses  on  the  panel,  but  congressional 
schedules  are  very  pressing. 
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First,  we  will  hear  from  Senator  Moseley-Braun.  The  question  of 
the  adequacy  of  school  facilities  throughout  our  Nation  is  a  matter 
of  very  serious  concern  and  of  very  real  interest  to  her.  I  would  add 
my  own  personal  regard,  respect,  and  affection  for  Senator 
Moseley-Braun,  as  we  recognize  fully  the  concerns  she  has  ex- 
pressed for  the  very  real  needs  of  her  school  facilities.  We  will  be 
looking  to  do  our  best  to  work  out  accommodation  of  those  concerns 
in  the  text  of  the  ESEA  bill. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun? 

STATEMENTS  OF  HON.  CAROL  MOSELEY-BRAUN,  A  U.S.  SEN- 
ATOR FROM  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS;  AND  HON.  ELIOT  L. 
ENGEL,  A  MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW 
YORK 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  inviting  me  to  testify  on  behalf  of  S.  2034 — ^The  Education 
Infrastructure  Act  of  1994. 

I  sincerely  admire  your  hard  work  and  dedication  to  improving 
the  education  of  our  Nation's  children.  I  hope  to  continue  working 
with  you  to  increase  educational  opportunities  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  system  of  public  education  has  his- 
torically given  local  school  boards  primary  responsibility  for  main- 
taining our  Nation's  education  infrastructure. 

For  a  long  time,  local  school  boards  were  able  to  meet  that  re- 
sponsibility. They  built  school  buildings  in  America.  However,  the 
ability  of  local  school  boards  to  continue  to  meet  that  responsibility 
has  steadily  declined,  as  a  result,  our  schools  are  aging.  3 1%  of  our 
Nation's  schools  were  constructed  before  World  War  II.  43%  were 
constructed  during  the  1950's  and  60's  in  order  to  meet  baby  boom 
needs.  Only  about  25%  of  existing  schools  were  built  during  the 
1970's,  the  1980's,  and  1990's. 

To  build  schools,  local  school  boards  rely  on  local  property  taxes. 
And,  as  we  all  know,  school  boards  in  every  State  in  the  country 
are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  support  their  academic  pro- 
grams, much  less  their  school  facilities,  with  local  property  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  local  property  taxes  are  an  inadequate  source  of 
funding  for  public  education  because  they  make  the  quality  of  pub- 
lic education  dependent  upon  local  property  wealth. 

Two  districts  in  Illinois  illustrate  the  gross  disparities  created  by 
our  current  school  financing  system. 

In  1990,  the  owner  of  a  $100,000  home  in  a  prosperous  commu- 
nity paid  $2,103  in  local  property  taxes.  This  community  spent  an 
average  of  $10,085  per  child  in  its  public  schools.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  owner  of  a  $100,000  home  in  a  low  and  moderate-income 
community  with  fewer  resources  paid  $4,139  in  local  property 
taxes,  almost  twice  as  much,  even  though  that  community  was  able 
to  spend  only  $3,483  on  average  per  child  in  its  public  schools — less 
than  one-third  of  the  money  the  more  prosperous  community  was 
spending. 

In  1992,  57%  of  voters  in  Illinois  voted  to  address  the  problems 
created  by  our  system's  reliance  on  local  property  taxes  by  direct- 
ing the  State  to  increase  its  share  of  public  education  funding. 
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The  voters  of  Michigan  also  voted  recently  to  shift  funding  for 
public  education  away  from  the  local  property  taxes  to  more  equi- 
table sources  of  funding. 

The  education  infrastructure  act  would  not  infringe  upon  local 
control  over  public  education  in  any  way.  Rather,  this  legislation 
is  designed  to  help  local  school  boards  suppjort  the  repair,  renova- 
tion, alteration,  and  construction  of  our  Nation's  public  elementary 
and  secondary  school  facilities.  It  seeks  to  supplement,  augment, 
and  assist  local  efforts  to  support  education  in  the  least  intrusive 
way  possible. 

By  providing  assistance  for  the  school  houses,  we  will  assist  local 
school  boards  in  their  efforts  to  fund  badly  needed  instructional 
services  inside  those  facilities. 

By  providing  an  environment  conducive  to  learning,  we  will  help 
our  children  learn. 

By  providing  this  needed  and  long  overdue  support,  we  will  begin 
to  address  our  failure  to  adequately  engage  Federal  resources  in 
behalf  of  preparing  our  children  for  competition  in  this  global  econ- 
omy and  securing  the  future  of  our  democratic  institutions.  This  is 
in  our  children's  interest;  this  is  in  our  Nation's  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  recent  studies  have  found  that  the  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation's  education  infrastructure  have  reached  cri- 
sis proportions. 

In  a  recent  survey  of  State  educational  agencies,  the  Education 
Writers  Association  found  that  our  Nation's  education  infrastruc- 
ture needs  are  about  $125  billion:  $84  billion  for  new  construction 
and  $41  billion  for  maintenance  and  repairs. 

In  fact,  the  EWA  survey  also  reported  that,  while  42%  of  our  Na- 
tion's school  facilities  are  in  good  condition,  33%  are  only  adequate, 
and  25%  are  "shoddy"  places  for  learning. 

More  specifically,  this  survey  found  that  61%  of  our  Nation's  "in- 
adequate" school  facilities  needed  major  repairs;  43%  were  obsolete; 
42%  were  environmentally  hazardous;  25%  were  overcrowded;  and 
13%  were  structurally  unsound. 

Other  studies  have  shown  that  our  Nation's  education  infrastruc- 
ture is  falling  apart  in  both  rural  and  urban  school  districts  alike. 

The  Council  of  Great  City  Schools,  for  example,  recently  reported 
that  our  urban  centers  such  as  New  York  City,  Los  Angeles,  De- 
troit, and  Chicago  need  more  than  $1  billion  each  to  repair  old 
school  buildings  and  build  new  ones. 

Several  education  researchers  have  also  concluded  that  one-half 
of  all  rural  school  buildings  in  the  United  States  are  "unsafe",  "in- 
adequate", and  "inaccessible"  to  disabled  students. 

In  1992,  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  found  that  its  local 
school  districts  needed  more  than  $542  million  for  repairs  and  over 
$468  million  to  meet  State  and  Federal  disability  and  energy  con- 
servation laws. 

The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  also  found  that  one-third 
of  Illinois'  public  schools  were  over  50  years  old. 

Another  study  conducted  by  the  Rhode  Island  Department  of 
Education  found  that  50  of  Rhode  Island's  317  public  school  build- 
ings are  "inadequate"  in  one  or  more  of  their  building  systems  and 
that  40%  of  Rhode  Island's  public  schools  are  at  least  45  years  old. 
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Nonetheless,  the  Federal  Government  as  well  as  most  States  con- 
tinue to  force  local  school  districts  to  rely  increasingly  on  local 
property  taxes  for  public  education,  in  general,  and  for  school  re- 
pair and  construction  projects,  in  particular. 

In  Illinois,  for  example,  the  local  share  of  public  education  fund- 
ing increased  from  48%  during  the  1980-81  school  year  to  58%  dur- 
ing the  1992-93  school  year,  while  the  State  share  fell  from  43% 
to  34%  during  this  same  period. 

At  the  same  time.  State  support  for  the  repair,  renovation,  alter- 
ation, and  construction  of  public  school  facilities  has  fallen  even 
more  dramatically  in  Illinois — one  of  at  least  23  States  which  pro- 
vides little  or  no  funding  for  school  facilities  projects. 

Although  the  Illinois  General  Assembly  created  the  capital  as- 
sistance program  in  the  early  1970's  to  help  local  school  districts 
finance  school  repair  and  construction  projects,  support  for  this 
program  has  diminished  rapidly. 

During  fiscal  years  1985  through  1990,  the  State  of  Illinois  ap- 
propriated only  $18  million  for  local  school  repair  and  construction 
projects,  and  then  only  on  an  individual  direct  grant  basis. 

In  most  cases,  individual  schools  are  also  finding  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  support  routine  maintenance  and  repairs  within  their 
tightening  school  budgets.  In  fact,  the  Council  of  Great  City 
Schools  reported  in  1987  that  the  percentage  of  local  school  budgets 
devoted  to  building  maintenance  has  steadily  declined  from  12.7% 
in  1939  to  3.3%  in  1986. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Government  must  accept  a  share  of 
the  blame  for  failing  to  provide  students  in  East  St.  Louis  and 
throughout  the  country  with  school  environments  which  are  condu- 
cive to  learning. 

During  the  1980's  alone,  the  Federal  Government's  share  of  pub- 
lic education  funding  dropped  from  9.8%  to  6.1%. 

Yet,  what  most  Americans  don't  know  is  that,  out  of  the  $12.9 
billion  the  Federal  Government  invested  in  elementar>^  and  second- 
ary education  during  the  1989-90  school  year,  only  $12  million  or 
about  1/lOOOth  of  that  amount,  goes  to  the  facility,  the  environ- 
ment in  which  learning  is  expected  to  take  place.  This  hardly  com- 
ports with  our  stated  support  of  educ'.tion. 

In  her  research  at  Georgetown  University,  Maureen  Edwards 
found  that  students  in  poor  school  facilities  can  be  expected  to  fall 
5.5  percentage  points  below  those  in  schools  in  fair  condition  and 
11  percentage  points  below  those  in  schools  in  excellent  condition. 

The  Education  Infrastructure  Act  of  1994  challenges  Congress  to 
take  the  first  important  step  towards  making  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  the  kind  of  priority  it  should  be. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Education  to  al- 
locate $600  million  directly  to  local  school  districts  for  the  repair, 
renovation,  alteration,  and  construction  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  school  libraries,  media  centers,  and  facilities  used  for 
academic  or  vocational  instruction. 

The  Secretary  of  Education  would  be  authorized  to  distribute 
these  funds  to  local  school  districts  (including  those  with  large 
numbers  or  percentages  of  disadvantaged  students)  which  can  dem- 
onstrate urgent  repair,  renovation,  alteration,  and  construction 
needs. 
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More  specifically,  the  Education  Infrastructure  Act  would  help 
local  school  districts:  (1)  inspect  their  facilities;  (2)  repair  facilities 
that  pose  a  health  or  safety  risk  to  students;  (3)  upgrade  their  fa- 
cilities to  accommodate  new  instructional  technology;  (4)  install 
school  security  and  communications  systems;  (5)  conserve  energy; 
and  (6)  build  new  schools  to  replace  old  ones  that  are  most  cost  ef- 
fectively torn  down. 

Mr.  Chairman,  like  most  of  my  colleagues,  I  voted  for  the  Senate 
crime  bill  last  year  because  it  makes  an  important  investment  in 
the  safety  and  security  of  our  communities. 

I  firmly  believe  that  if  the  Senate  can  make  the  tough  choices 
necessary  to  invest  $600  million  in  each  of  the  next  five  years  for 
the  construction  of  regional  prisons,  we  can — no  we  must — work  to- 
gether in  a  bipartisan  effort  to  begin  making  the  necessary  invest- 
ments in  our  Nation's  public  school  facilities. 

The  Corrections  Yearbook  estimated  that  the  average  cost  of  con- 
structing a  new  maximum  security  prison  was  over  $74,000  per 
prisoner  in  1993,  while  the  American  School  &  University  Maga- 
zine found  that  the  average  cost  of  constructing  a  new  elementary, 
middle,  or  high  school  was  less  than  $14,000  per  student  in  1993. 
We  can  invest  a  little  in  schools  to  save  a  lot  in  jails.  We  can  build 
classrooms  instead  of  prisons  cells,  and  enhance  our  society's  re- 
turn on  its  investment  a  thousand  fold. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  savings  do  not  even  take  into  account  the 
savings  in  welfare,  drug  addiction,  and  crime  prevention  progprams 
created  by  investing  in  public  school  versus  Federal  prisons. 

Nonetheless,  I  recognize  the  fact  that  some  of  my  colleagues  may 
not  believe  that  the  problems  facing  our  Nation's  education  infra- 
structure have  reached  crisis  proportions.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  show  my  colleagues  some  of  the  very  dis- 
turbing pictures  I  have  received  of  our  nation's  public  schools. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  GOALS  2000: 
Educate  America  Act  that  you  and  Senator  Kennedy  gfuided  suc- 
cessfully through  Congress. 

I  support  GOALS  2000  because  it  promises  to  create  a  coherent, 
national  framework  for  education  reform  founded  on  the  national 
education  goals. 

One  essential  building  block  of  reform  is  better  school  facilities. 
I  am  pleased,  therefore,  that  GOALS  2000  includes  an  amendment 
I  introduced  that  directs  the  National  Education  Standards  and 
Improvement  Council  to  develop  voluntary  national  opportunity- to- 
leam  standards  which  address  the  condition  of  school  facilities. 
However,  more  needs  to  be  done.  That  is  why  the  education  infra- 
structure act  is  so  necessary. 

Local  school  boards  need  more  than  model  standards  in  order  to 
be  able  to  provide  their  students  with  environments  which  are  con- 
ducive to  learning.  Local  school  boards  need  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  address  the  problems  now  facing  our  Nation's  public 
school  facilities. 

The  Education  Infrastructure  Act  is  endorsed  by  the  national 
PTA,  the  National  Education  Association,  the  National  Association 
of  School  Boards,  the  American  Association  of  School  Administra- 
tors, the  Council  of  Great  City  Schools,  the  National  Committee  for 
Adequate  School  Housing,  the  City  University  of  New  York,  the 
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AFL-CIO  Building  and  Trades  Commission,  the  Military  Impacted 
Schools  Association,  the  American  Library  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Teachers,  the  National  Association  of  Federal 
Education  Program  Administrators,  ASPIRA,  the  Council  of  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Planners  International,  and  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  School  Administrators. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks  by  urging 
members  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education  to  support  the 
education  infrastructure  act  of  1994  and  by  reminding  tnem  that 
a  1991  USA  today  poll  found  that  the  first  place  America's  high 
school  students  would  invest  additional  educational  dollars  is  in 
improved  maintenance  and  construction. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  vou. 

Congressman  Engel,  do  you  have  anv  additional  remarks? 

Mr,  Engel.  Yes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senator  Simon. 

I  want  to  first  of  all  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  today  to  speak  about  an  initiative  which  de- 
serves your  attention  and  support 

Senator  Pell.  Excuse  me.  Are  you  speaking  on  a  different  bill? 

Mr.  Engel.  Yes. 

Senator  Pell.  Then,  maybe  we  should  finish  with  Senator 
Moseley-Braun  and  then  hear  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Engel.  Fine. 

Senator  SiMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  just  make  a  quick  com- 
ment on  my  colleague's  points,  which  are  so  well-taken.  What  Sen- 
ator Moseley-Braun  is  pointing  out — I  do  not  know  the  geography 
of  these  schools,  but  I  know  one  thing:  They  are  all  poorer  school 
districts.  They  are  either  urban  or  rural  poor,  or  Indian  reserva- 
tions, all  of  them. 

Ms.  DeFazio,  who  just  testified,  is  from  Glenbard  East  High 
School.  These  are  not  Glenbard  East  High  School  pictures. 

It  is  very  interesting  that  in  Sweden,  which  does  not  have  the 
income  disparities  we  do,  they  spend  two  to  three  times  as  much 
in  poor  areas  as  in  the  wealthier  areas.  We  do  the  reverse,  and  it 
does  not  make  sense. 

We  clearly  have  to  do  something  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  hope 
in  the  reauthorization  that  we  can  really  face  this  problem  of  eq- 
uity of  financial  resources. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleague. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  I  want  to  thank  my  senior  Senator. 

Senator  Pell.  The  philosophical  dilemma  we  are  always  in  is 
should  scarce  dollars  b^  spent  on  program  and  teaching,  or  should 
it  be  on  facilities.  And  as  a  general  rule,  the  idea  has  been  pro- 
grams rather  than  bricks  and  mortar.  The  conditions  you  describe 
here,  Senator  Moseley-Braun,  are  veiy  rough  and  acute  indeed,  and 
I  know  we  will  eventually  be  including  in  the  reauthorization  bill 
a  Library  Books,  Materials  and  Services  Program  for  schools,  and 
I  think  that  program  is  authorized  by  Senator  Simon,  so  it  obvi- 
ously will  get  very  serious  consideration. 

Senator  Simon.  Yes. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may — and  this  is  a 
discussion  that  I  hope  to  have  with  you  at  length  at  some  point — 
with  regard  to  your  observation  about  the  philosophical  concern — 
and  I  certainly  appreciate  and  want  to  work  and  support  every  ef- 
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fort  to  provide  direct  support  in  terms  of  curricula  and  educational 
services  directly,  because  that  is  where  the  contact  with  the  mind 
directly  happens — ^but  I  daresay  that  the  conditions  are  so  lamen- 
table and  so  bad  that  we  have  for  all  intents  and  purposes  con- 
structed an  environment  in  which  even  if  the  services  are  avail- 
able, the  children  cannot  learn,  because  when  faced  with  leaking 
roofs  and  floorboards  that  have  fallen  through  and  bathrooms  that 
they  cannot  used — I  just  asked  my  staffer  to  pull  a  quote  from  the 
testimony  of  a  young  lady  in  East  St.  Louis,  IL,  which  is  one  of  the 
poorer  communities  in  our  State  of  Illinois  in  southern  Illinois.  The 
young  lady — and  I  do  not  have  her  exact  words  in  front  of  me  right 
now — ^but  she  said,  you  know,  we  come  to  school  in  the  morning, 
and  we  have  to  sit  away  from  the  windows,  and  when  we  go  to  the 
bathroom,  you  come  out  feeling  dirty,  and  you  just  want  to  go 
home. 

The  name  of  the  school  was  the  Martin  Luther  King  High  School, 
and  she  said  it  is  almost  like  it  was  a  cruel  joke  that  the  school 
named  Martin  Luther  King  High  School  was  hardly  a  place  to 
learn. 

The  passage  of  time  has  made  it  so  that  we  are  literally  faced 
with  a  crisis  here  in  this  situation  that  if  we  do  not  act  from  the 
Federal  level,  I  daresay  that  it  is  just  going  to  get  worse,  because 
the  locals  do  not  have  me  resources. 

Senator  Pell.  I  appreciate  that,  and  we  really  will  be  looking  for 
some  way  to  accommodate  your  interest  and  concerns  in  the  bill. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  You  have  been  very  kind.  Thank  you 
very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell.  Congressman  Engel  will  testify  on  his  Community^ 
Arts  Partnership  Act,  a  bill  that  I  will  strongly  support,  and  consid- 
erable work  is  already  imderway  to  build  upon  what  Congressman 
Engel  has  begun  to  bring  the  two  endowments — the  Institute  of 
Museum  Services  and  the  Department  of  Education — into  a  work- 
ing partnership  to  further  the  purposes  of  the  Congressman's  origi- 
nal legislation. 

Senator  Hatch? 

Senator  Hatch.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  Congressman  speaks, 
may  I  just  make  a  short  statement?  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Senator  Pell.  Yes. 

Senator  Hatch.  Is  that  all  right  with  you.  Senator  Simon? 

Senator  Simon.  Yes. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Hatch 

Senator  Hatch.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to 
hear  testimony  regarding  programs  of  vital  importance  to  our 
youth.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  testimony  on  all  of  these  programs 
and  reading  the  testimony  that  is  here,  and  have  appreciated  the 
whole  series  of  hearings  that  have  been  held  on  the  may  aspects 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

Over  these  weeks  of  hearings,  we  have  rediscovered  just  how 
many  different  programs  we  have  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
education  area.  We  have  considered  programs  ranging  from  drug- 
free  schools  to  gifted  and  talented,  from  dropout  prevention  to  edu- 
cational technology,  from  bilingual  education  to  math  and  science. 
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All  of  these  programs  offer  something  very  important  to  our  Na- 
tion's educational  enterprise. 

But  I  also  believe  that  the  sheer  number  of  these  programs  poses 
a  burden  on  the  States  and  local  school  districts,  and  I  believe  that 
that  burden  is  twofold.  First,  as  categorical  programs,  they  demand 
a  separate  administrative  structure.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
this  adds  significantly  to  the  administrative  expense  that  States 
and  local  education  agencies  must  absorb  if  they  wish  to  partici- 
pate in  these  programs. 

Second,  by  narrowly  targeting  programs  for  specific  needs,  we 
segregate  Federal  assistance.  In  Ut£m,  we  welcome  Federal  pro- 
grams for  the  gifted  and  talented,  math  and  science,  professional 
development,  or  whatever,  but  we  also  know  which  needs  must  be 
met  first.  The  funds  that  come  with  these  programs  are  indeed 
helpful,  but  they  cannot  be  used  to  meet  a  State's  first — and  per- 
haps more  basic — priorities. 

So  I  hope  that  our  committee  will  take  a  serious  look  at  the  testi- 
mony we  received  earlier  from  Congressman  Steny  Hoyer.  His  sug- 
gestions for  greater  flexibility  I  think  are  worth  serious  consider- 
ation by  our  committee. 

Again,  I  look  forward  to  reviewing  the  testimony  of  the  distin- 
guished witnesses  we  have  this  morning,  and  I  would  like  to  thank 
you,  Mr.  Engel,  for  being  so  kind  as  to  allow  me  to  say  this,  and 
you  as  well,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  it. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

Congressman  Engel? 

Mr.  Engel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  esteemed  members 
of  the  subcommittee.  I  listened  to  Senator  Moseley-Braun's  testi- 
mony, and  I  certainly  concur  with  everything  she  said. 

Today  I  am  speaking  about  an  initiative  which  I  believe  deserves 
your  attention  and  support.  We  call  it  the  Community  Arts  Part- 
nership Act. 

As  you  probably  know  by  now,  I  introduced  the  Community  Arts 
Partnership  Act,  H.R.  2933,  in  August  of  last  year  in  an  effort  to 
meet  the  needs  of  local  educational  agencies  in  providing  com- 
prehensive services  to  at-risk  children  and  youth. 

Over  the  past  few  months,  support  for  this  program  has  grown 
tremendously  and  has  been  endorsed  by  over  100  education,  arts, 
and  cultural  organizations. 

Subsequently,  I  offered  H.R.  2933  as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  6, 
the  Improving  America's  Schools  Act,  during  mark-up  consideration 
by  our  House  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Voca- 
tional Education.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  my  amendment  passed 
unanimously  by  a  voice  vote,  and  on  March  24th,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  H.R.  6  with  the  Community  Arts  Partnership 
Act  completely  intact. 

The  Community  Arts  Partnership  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Education  to  award  demonstration  grants  to  Chapter  1-eligible 
local  education  agencies  to  work  in  partnership  with  local  cultural 
organizations  such  as  museums,  zoos,  libraries  and  botanical  gar- 
dens, and  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Despite  its  title,  the  Community  Arts  Partnership  Act  is  not  art- 
specific,  but  would  work  to  improve  the  educational  performance  of 
at-risk  children  and  youth  by  providing  comprehensive  and  coordi- 
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nated  educational  and  cultural  services  in  all  core  academic  sub- 
jects. 

A  few  of  the  activities  which  would  be  eligible  for  funding  include 
the  integration  of  community  cultural  resources  with  regular  class- 
room curriculum,  providing  effective  cultural  linkages  from  pre- 
school programs  to  elementary  school,  and  for  programs  that  use 
local  arts  and  cultural  resources  to  reform  current  school  practices. 

Basically,  the  legislation  is  designed  to  provide  seed  money  to  le- 
verage resources  from  community  cultural  institutions  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  local  schools.  Grants  under  this  program  may  be  renew- 
able for  a  maximum  of  5  years,  and  the  Secretary  of  Education 
must  ensure  that  there  is  equitable  geographic  distribution  and  eq- 
uitable distribution  to  both  urban  and  rural  areas  which  have  a 
high  proportion  of  at-risk  children.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  disseminate  information  concerning  successful  models 
through  the  National  Diffusion  Network. 

The  Community  Arts  Partnership  Act  is  an  education  program 
which  will  provide  valuable  opportunities  to  Chapter  1-eligible 
schools  to  assist  them  in  providing  comprehensive  services  and  pro- 
grams to  children  who  might  otherwise  never  be  exposed  to  local 
arts  and  cultural  resources.  Students  will  be  introduced  to  these  re- 
sources both  for  their  intrinsic  values  and  as  an  educational  tool 
to  achieve  progress  in  other  areas.  The  needs  and  goals  of  the 
school  and  its  students  would  be  determined  at  the  local  level  and 
the  arts,  cultural  and  higher  education  communities  would  be  in- 
vited to  assist  the  local  education  agency  in  developing  and  achiev- 
ing those  goals. 

I  believe  that  this  initiative  is  both  timely  and  fitting  given  the 
work  that  Congress  and  the  administration  are  currently  undertak- 
ing. The  Improving  America's  Schools  Act  follow  the  framework  set 
forth  in  Goals  2000  and  substantially  reforms  existing  education 

grograms  through  increased  flexibility  and  accountability  at  the 
tate  and  local  levels. 

In  addition.  Secretary  Riley  recently  elevated  the  arts  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  National  Education  Goals,  believing  that  competency 
in  the  arts  is  equally  important  to  America's  students  as  English, 
mathematics,  science,  foreign  languages,  history,  and  geography.  In 
fact,  national  studies  have  shown  that  the  arts  and  humanities 
play  an  invaluable  role  in  educating  our  children.  The  arts  have 
been  shown  to  aid  in  the  development  of  higher-order  thinking 
skills;  an  increase  in  multicultural  understanding;  an  enhanced 
learning  environment;  improved  self-esteem  and  positive  emotional 
responses  to  learning;  and  engagement  of  a  variety  of  learning 
styles.  In  addition,  children  who  receive  instruction  in  the  arts  re- 
main in  school  longer  and  are  more  successful  than  children  who 
do  not  receive  such  instruction. 

As  a  former  educator  myself,  I  have  long  known  that  children 
with  learning  disabilities  sometimes  need  these  kinds  of  programs 
to  enable  them  to  learn.  It  is  not  so  easy  for  some  of  these  children 
to  memorize,  but  if  they  can  visualize  and  can  feel,  this  can  help 
them  a  great  deal. 

Unfortunately,  we  know  that  recent  budget  constraints  have 
placed  tremendous  burdens  on  local  and  State  agencies,  and  as  a 
result,  school  arts  and  cultural  programs  are  often  the  first  to  be 
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cut  or  eliminated.  Many  States,  including  my  home  State  of  New 
York,  now  have  a  mandated  arts  curriculum.  However,  with  no  re- 
sources, it  is  often  totally  ignored.  We  certainly  cannot  expect  our 
children  to  meet  the  arts  standards  set  forth  in  Goals  2000,  which 
we  passed,  without  encouragement  and  help  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  closing,  I  must  say  that  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  arts  and 
humanities  must  play  a  successful  role  in  the  successful  education 
of  our  Nation's  children.  This  goal  should  be  approached  from  all 
education  levels,  especially  at  the  local  level,  where  the  need  is 
greatest  and  where  community  resources  may  be  successfully 
tapped.  It  is  really  a  win-win  situation  because  local  community  re- 
sources should  be  used  to  help  educate  our  children.  So  we  help  the 
local  community  resources,  we  help  our  local  schools,  we  help  our 
local  communities.  It  is  a  partnership,  and  that  is  really  what  it 
should  be  all  about. 

At  the  local  level,  we  find  the  need  is  greatest,  and  community 
resources  can  be  successfully  tapped.  Public-private  partnerships 
provide  an  indispensable  and  cost-effective  method  in  the  education 
of  our  children.  The  Community  Arts  Partnership  Act  will  help  fa- 
cilitate these  goals  while  promoting  progress  in  other  areas  as  well. 
I  hope  as  the  Senate  marks  up  its  version  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  that  we  can  have  the  Community  Arts 
Partnership  Act  remain  intact,  and  I  know.  Senator  Pell,  that  you 
have  been  invaluable  in  helping  to  achieve  that,  and  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  really  carrying  the  ball  in  the  Senate  with  this  Act. 

I  thank  both  of  you  for  your  time  and  interest  and  look  forward 
to  working  with  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Engel  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

Obviously,  what  we  do  here  has  to  be  done  in  partnership  and 
in  communication  with  one  another,  and  all  we  need  to  implement 
many  of  these  ideas  is  just  more  dollars. 

Senator  Simon? 

Senator  Simon.  I  want  to  thank  you.  As  you  know,  the  author 
of  the  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
is  Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  so  you  have  a  sympathetic  ear  here. 

I  am  also  very  sympathetic.  Way  back  in  the  State  legislature, 
I  authored  the  bill  to  create  the  Illinois  Council  for  the  Arts.  I  have 
to  say  when  you  make  it  Chapter  1-eHgible  schools,  I  am  going  to 
be  much  more  sympathetic  if  we  redo  the  formula  on  Chapter  1. 
Frankly,  we  are  seeing  a  lot  of  schools  that  are  eligible  for  Chapter 
1  that  should  not  be  eligible.  New  Trier  in  Illinois,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  high  schools  in  the  Nation,  probably,  is  getting  Chapter 
1  poverty  funds.  I  want  to  help  Illinois  schools,  but  that  school 
should  not  be  getting  funds.  So  that  formula  really  has  to  be 
redone  so  that  we  focus  on  schools  that  need  help.  It  we  do  that, 
then  I  am  going  to  be  much  more  sympathetic  to  your  legislation, 
candidly,  even  uiough  in  concept  I  certainly  favor  it. 

Mr.  Engel.  Well,  Senator  Simon,  I  could  not  agree  with  you 
more.  In  fact,  in  New  York  City,  it  is  really  shocking — the  cut-off 
for  eligible  funds  for  Chapter  1  schools  is  62.5  percent  of  poverty, 
which  means  that  we  have  schools  where  60  percent  of  the  children 
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are  at  the  poverty  level,  and  they  do  not  qualify  for  these  kinds  of 
funds.  It  is  really  an  outrage. 

Fortunately,  the  administration  submitted,  at  least  to  our  com- 
mittee, the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  and  I  assume  to  the 
Senate  as  well,  a  change  in  the  formula.  But  of  course,  any  time 
you  try  to  change  the  formula,  it  is  very  difficult  to  put  together 
the  requisite  number  of  votes,  because  when  you  are  helping  one 
area,  you  are  not  helping  another.  So  what  we  wound  up  with  on 
our  committee  was  a  compromise  which  I  was  not  completely 
happy  with,  but  I  think  it  moved  in  the  right  direction,  I  could  not 
agree  with  you  more. 

Senator  SiMON.  I  lust  think  we  have  to  be  willing  to  say  no,  if 
it  has  to  be  to  Glenbard  High  School  and  to  schools  that  frankly 
do  not  need  this  kind  of  assistance.  For  a  school  with  60  percent 
poverty  not  to  be  eligible  for  Chapter  1  funds,  while  wealthy  school 
districts  are  getting  Chapter  1  funds,  that  does  not  make  sense, 
and  we  really  have  to  recognize  that. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  we  see  that  all  over  the  country,  where  a  lot  of 
wealthy  school  districts,  through  a  quirk  in  the  formula,  are  eligi- 
ble for  funding. 

Senator  SiMON.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed  for  being  with  us. 

Mr.  Engel.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Pell.  Now,  if  I  could  apologize  to  the  panel  we  asked  to 
give  way  and  ask  them  to  come  forward  again,  including  Jackie 
DeFazio. 

Senator  SiMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  they  are  seating  them- 
selves. Senator  Wellstone  is  tied  up  on  the  floor  with  an  amend- 
ment of  his  and  asked  that  I  mention  to  John  Erickson,  who  is  part 
of  the  next  panel  and  happens  to  be  from  Minnesota,  that  he  is 
sorry  he  cannot  be  here. 

I  want  to  also  apologize,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  at  11:30  I  have 
to  go  to  another  meetmg.  So  I  apologize  to  the  panelists,  particu- 
larly the  panelist  from  Illinois. 

Senator  Pell.  Understood. 

We  now  come  to  Mr.  Tom  Seligman. 

Mr.  Seligman.  Thank  you.  Chairman  Pell  and  members  of  the 
committee,  for  asking  me  to  appear  here  today. 

In  this  reauthorization  of  the  Federal  programs  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  the  Congress  has  a  unique  opportunity  to 
reprioritize  our  Nation's  priorities  and  resources  and  invest  in 
young  people.  And  the  arts  must  be  a  part  of  this  investment. 

In  the  Getty  Report,  Arts  Education  as  Catalyst,  the  urgency  of 
this  task  is  laid  out.  The  report  states  that:  "As  we  approach  the 
new  century,  the  engagement  of  children  in  learning  and  the  future 
of  education  reform  depend  upon  the  arts  and  the  fostering  of  the 
creative  spirit.  As  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  the  21st  century, 
marked  by  a  convergence  of  divergent  cultures,  rapidly  changing 
technologies,  shifting  economic  relationships  and  often  rivalries, 
and  the  increasingly  visual  delivery  of  mass  communication  and  in- 
formation, we  need  to  see  the  future  of  arts  education  and  general 
education  as  inextricably  linked." 

Through  Goals  2000:  The  Educate  America  Act,  Congress  and 
the  administration  have  given  us  a  framework  to  build  lor  the  fu- 
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ture.  The  law  includes  the  arts  as  basic  subject  matter  in  which 
students  should  demonstrate  competency  in  grades  4,  8,  and  12, 
New  standards  in  art  education  have  been  presented  to  Secretary 
of  Education  Richard  Riley  and  accepted  by  him. 

Now,  through  this  reauthorization,  Congress  has  the  opportimity 
to  provide  the  program  tools  which  will  allow  students,  their  teach- 
ers, their  parents,  and  their  communities,  to  realize  the  success  in 
the  arts  as  subject  matter,  as  creative  process,  and  as  the  means 
through  which  students  can  achieve  success  in  other  subjects,  in- 
cluding science  and  mathematics. 

Through  the  visual  arts,  dance,  music  and  theater,  our  children 
experience  much  that  we  would  like  to  see  in  all  education.  The 
arts  keep  alive  the  active  exploration  of  young  minds  that  ask 
questions  like  "Whv?"  or  "What  happens  next?"  or  "How  do  you  do 
tnat?"  rather  than  'What  is  going  to  oe  on  the  next  test?" 

The  arts  are  critical  to  education  at  several  different  levels:  As 
subject  matter  which  reveal  the  complexity  and  diversity  of  our  cul- 
ture; as  a  tool  to  engage  students  in  learning  in  all  other  subject 
matters;  as  a  motivator  to  inspire  students  toward  careers  in  the 
arts  as  well  as  a  lifetime  appreciation  of  the  arts;  and  as  a  lan- 
guage that  binds  communities  together,  joining  schools  with  cul- 
tural organizations  and  contributing  to  the  creative  life  of  the 
whole  community. 

As  a  museum  professional  and  education  professional,  I  am 
aware  that  our  cultural  institutions  have  a  tremendous  role  as  well 
as  a  responsibility  to  take  part  in  educational  reform.  These  insti- 
tutions are  rich  with  effective  programs  and  staff  who  are  commit- 
ted to  children  and  schools.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  several 
programs  at  the  Fine  Arts  Museums  of  San  Francisco  where  I 
worked  for  20  years,  to  illustrate  the  value  of  the  arts  in  education 
and  specifically,  the  partnership  between  cultural  organizations 
and  schools. 

The  Museum  Ambassadors  develops  the  skills  of  young  people  to 
act  as  explainers  for  other  students  who  visit  the  museum.  The 

Erogram  employs  a  diverse  group  of  high  school  students  who  have 
een  identified  by  their  teachers  as  at-risk  in  their  schools.  They 
are  trained  for  6  to  8  weeks  about  the  arts  that  they  will  be  ex- 
plaining and  about  how  to  effectively  present  or  teach  about  those 
arts  to  their  peers.  Then,  for  three  semesters — fall,  winter,  and 
summer — ^they  work  with  younger  children  who  visit  the  museum 
for  several  sessions. 

I  remember  one  group  in  particular  that  focused  on  Winslow 
Homer's  Civil  War  paintings.  The  Ambassadors  learned  about  the 
history  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  importance  of  these  watercolors 
in  an  era  when  photography  was  not  available.  At  that  time,  most 
of  the  images  that  told  the  story  of  the  Civil  War  were  artists' 
renderings.  The  Ambassadors  then  set  up  a  Civil  War  correspond- 
ents' tent  for  the  young  museum  visitors.  From  there,  the  children 
wrote  letters  from  the  battlefront  and  made  watercolor  paintings  il- 
lustrating what  they  imagined  had  taken  place  during  the  Civil 
War. 

The  value  of  this  program,  especially  for  the  Ambassadors,  is  ex- 
traordinary. They  gain  skills  in  public  speaking,  in  writing,  in 
teaching,  in  art  and  in  history.  Many  of  these  students  continue  to 
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make  the  museum  a  part  of  their  lives  as  interns  or  docents  for 
years  to  come.  In  fact,  the  current  assistant  director  for  education 
at  the  museum  is  a  former  Museum  Ambassador. 

Another  model  program  is  Poets  in  the  Galleries.  Each  year,  a 
poet  is  selected  to  teach  children  about  writing,  about  poetry,  and 
give  workshops  for  the  children.  Objects  from  the  collection  are 
used  to  spark  the  creative  spirit  of  the  children,  who  write  their 
own  poetry.  I  would  like  to  read  you  one  short  poem  by  a  5th  grade 
student  that  was  inspired  by  a  Native  American  totem  pole  in  the 
collection. 

"Each  of  us  represents  strength  or  power.  We  are  all  part  of  this 
totem  tower,  bird,  human,  bears  and  fish.  We  only  have  one  single 
wish.  It  is  to  glide,  swim  and  run  with  glee.  So  our  wish  is  just  to 
be  free." 

I  ask  you  to  support  the  inclusion  of  arts  in  education  through 
this  legislation.  Give  teachers,  parents  and  cultural  organizations 
support  for  arts  initiatives  that  captivate  and  engage  young  people 
in  learning  today  and  into  the  future. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Seligman  may  be  found  in  the 
appendix.] 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much.  In  introducing  you,  I 
should  have  mentioned  that  you  are  director  of  the  Stanford  Uni- 
versity Museum  of  Art. 

Now  we  come  to  Dr.  Joseph  Renzulli,  director  of  the  National  Re- 
search Center  on  the  Gifted  and  Talented,  from  University  of  Con- 
necticut at  Storrs. 

Mr.  Renzulll  Thank  you,  Senator,  and  Senator  Simon. 

I  would  like  to  provide  a  brief  report  on  the  work  of  the  National 
Research  Center,  who  we  are,  what  we  do,  and  ask  for  your  sup- 
port in  continuation  of  the  Center  in  the  forthcoming  Education 
Act. 

We  are  a  consortium  of  329  school  districts,  177  researchers,  at 
124  universities,  every  State  department  and  Territorial  depart- 
ment of  education,  and  representatives  from  stakeholder  groups  in 
business.  Government,  and  industry.  Our  task  is  to  conduct  high- 
quality  research  and  to  carry  out  a  broad  dissemination  effort. 

The  emphasis  of  our  Center  is  to  identify  the  research  needs  re- 
lated to  economically  disadvantaged  youth,  individuals  of  limited 
English  proficiency,  and  individuals  with  handicaps  and  other  spe- 
cial populations  that  are  traditionally  under-represented  in  pro- 
grams for  gifled  and  talented  students.  We  act  as  an  integrated 
forum  for  scholars  to  come  together  and  pool  their  resources  and 
expertise,  and  our  major  goal  is  on  very  practical  efforts  to  improve 
classroom  practice. 

To  date,  in  our  4  years  of  existence,  we  have  conducted  20  major 
research  studies,  and  we  have  put  out  a  large  number  of  very  prac- 
tical products  designed  to  give  assistance  to  youngsters.  I  bring 
with  me  one  product,  for  example,  which  is  a  handfbook  designed 
to  assist  economically  disadvantaged  youth,  first-generation  family 
members,  to  gain  financial  support  for  college.  All  of  our  products 
are  noncopyrighted  and  therefore  can  be  reproduced  many,  many 
times.  So  mr,  we  have  produced  1,283  products  or  presentations, 
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and  distributed  48,000  products  to  numerous  school  districts  across 
the  country. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  the  National  Research  Center  in  the 
area  of  gifted  and  talented — a  question  that  is  frequently  raised  be- 
cause of  so  many  pressing  educational  needs.  There  are  several 
reasons  why  a  National  Research  Center  in  this  area  is  advan- 
tageous. 

First  and  foremost,  a  single  center  in  a  very  small  and  specific 
area  of  study  has  the  advantage  of  creating  the  necessary  critical 
mass  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of  relatively  limited  funds. 
Pre-existing  arrangements  with  329  multiethnic,  demographically 
diverse  school  districts  throughout  the  Nation  give  us  access  to 
over  7,000  schools  and  more  uian  4.5  million  students  for  our  re- 
search efforts. 

The  formation  of  a  critical  mass  comes  into  play  in  connection 
with  State  and  Territorial  agencies  that  are  a  part  of  our  work,  as 
well  as  the  collaborative  researchers  that  we  work  with  in  many 
different  universities. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  a  unified  research  center  is  the 
economy  and  comprehensiveness  that  can  be  achieved  in  the  over- 
all dissemination  process.  When  school  districts  participate  in  stud- 
ies that  are  conducted  by  independent  researchers,  these  districts 
ordinarily  receive  and  disseminate  information  that  is  only  related 
to  individual  products.  Our  Center  disseminates  information  about 
all  research  studies  to  all  collaborative  school  districts,  persons, 
and  agencies,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  have  participated 
in  individual  studies. 

Membership  in  the  Center  has  created  an  atmosphere  of  owner- 
ship and  involvement  on  a  truly  national  level,  and  this  attitude 
has  resulted  in  proactive  steps  to  disseminate  information  within 
our  cooperating  schools  and  agencies. 

The  work  of  our  Center  is  guided  by  emerging  research  about  the 
broadened  conception  of  human  potential  and  the  need  to  develop 
high-end  learning  opportunities  for  all  of  America's  students.  I 
want  to  make  a  distinction  between  what  we  consider  high-end 
learning  and  high-end  learners.  High-end  learning  means  that  we 
want  to  challenge  all  of  America's  students  to  engage  in  higher  lev- 
els of  learning. 

Traditional  conceptions  of  gifledness  which  focused  almost  en- 
tirely on  persons  who  earned  high  scores  on  cognitive  ability  tests 
systematically  excluded  vast  numbers  of  young  people  whose  poten- 
tial talents  were  not  easily  assessed  through  standard  perfomiance 
measures.  The  collective  deficits  of  young  people  from  economically 
disadvantaged  backgrounds  have  caused  large  numbers  of  these 
young  people  to  perform  poorly  on  traditional  tests.  Poor  test  per- 
formance has  in  turn  resulted  in  severe  under-representation  of  at- 
risk  students  in  programs  designed  to  challenge  the  highest  levels 
of  learning  and  creativity. 

These  services,  which  focus  on  high  expectations,  greater  engage- 
ment in  subject  matter,  and  accelerated  learning  for  all  students, 
can  and  should  be  an  integral  part  of  every  school's  overall  pro- 
gram. Unless  we  can  change  our  orientation,  it  is  unlikely  that  our 
Nation  can  provide  a  new  direction  for  large  numbers  of  schools 
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that    have    become    massive    warehouses    of   underachievement, 
unfulfilled  expectations,  and  broken  dreams. 

We  believe  that  the  Nation's  largest  reservoir  of  untapped  talent 
can  be  found  among  the  vast  number  of  young  people  who,  by  rea- 
sons of  economic  circumstances  and  all  the  problems  that  surround 
poverty  in  America,  have  not  been  given  equal  opportunity  and 
courage  to  develop  their  potentials  to  the  fullest.  Accordingly,  our 
orientation  and  related  research  has  been  one  of  applying  the  strat- 
egies of  high-end  learning  to  total  school  improvement  and  to  focus 
our  research  on  developing  gifts  and  talents  in  all  young  people, 
based  on  a  broad  array  of  both  traditional  and  emerging  indicators 
of  potential  for  high  performance.  This  orientation  is  consistent 
with  the  Department  of  Education's  recently  released  National  Ex- 
cellence Report. 

Many  people  view  America's  education  system  as  a  failed  public 
monopoly.  Policymakers,  parents,  educational  leaders,  and  the  cor- 
porate and  business  community  are  expressing  the  lowest  level  of 
confidence  in  public  education  in  our  Nation's  history.  Parents  of 
economically  disadvantaged  youth  have  all  but  given  up  on  expec- 
tations that  schools  can  improve  their  children's  future,  and  they 
have  grown  weary  and  suspicious  of  endless  rhetoric  and  "flavor  of 
the  month"  reform  initiatives  that  devour  more  and  more  of  our 
limited  dollars  without  producing  notable  results. 

It  does  not  take  a  rocket  scientist,  or  even  a  person  who  knows 
little  more  than  elementary  arithmetic,  to  realize  that  the  billions 
of  Federal  and  State  dollars  spent  on  remedial  and  compensatory 
education  models  have  not  produced  achievement  gains  of  any  sig- 
nificance. 

Lack  of  confidence  in  public  education  is  also  being  expressed  by 
the  middle  class  parents,  who  have  watched  the  slow  but  steady 
decline  of  SAT  scores  at  the  top  end  of  our  achievement  continuum. 
In  an  article  entitled  "The  Other  Crisis  in  our  Schools,"  Daniel 
Singal  has  documented  the  effects  of  what  happens  when  our 
brightest  students  get  a  "dumbed-down"  curriculum.  I  quote:  "For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  country,  the  education  skills  of 
one  generation  will  not  surpass,  will  not  equal,  will  not  even  ap- 
proach those  of  their  parents.  This  failure  will  bring  a  lower  sense 
of  professional  fulfillment  for  our  youngsters  as  they  pursue  their 
careers  and  will  hamper  their  ability  to  stay  competitive  with  Eu- 
ropean and  Asian  countries." 

The  middle  class  has  become  so  disaffected  with  the  quality  of 
public  education  that  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  they  are  ask- 
ing for  public  dollars  to  pursue  private  educational  alternatives. 
The  general  dissatisfaction  with  public  education  has  over- 
shadowed the  small  but  longstanding  islands  of  excellence  that  we 
should  be  using  as  compass  points  to  improve  our  schools.  Pro- 
grams for  gifted  and  talented  students  have  clearly  demonstrated 
what  is  the  very  best  in  American  education  practices. 

It  is,  for  example,  no  accident  that  half  a  dozen  urban  schools  in 
New  York  City  have  for  more  than  50  years  produced  an  unprece- 
dented number  of  Westinghouse  Science  Talent  Search  finalists, 
and  that  many  of  these  persons  went  on  to  achieve  Nobel  Prize  and 
other  major  honors.  These  schools,  along  with  numerous  other  spe- 
cial programs  and  projects,  have  used  models  for  high-end  learning 
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that  are  purposefully  designed  to  create  high  expectations,  intense 
engagement  with  subject  matter,  and  the  use  of  skills  that  approxi- 
mate the  work  of  practicing  professionals.  It  is  the  pedagogy  of 
these  schools  and  programs,  rather  than  the  failed  pedagogy  of  re- 
medial and  compensatory  models,  that  should  be  the  focus  of  re- 
search and  development  designed  to  improve  our  Nation's  schools. 

Dr.  Leon  Lederman,  the  Nobel  Prize-winning  physicist,  recently 
said,  "Once  upon  a  time,  American  science  sheltered  an  Einstein, 
went  to  the  moon,  gave  the  world  the  laser,  electronic  computer, 
nylons,  television  and  the  cure  for  polio.  Today,  we  are  in  the  proc- 
ess, albeit  unwittingly,  of  abandoning  this  leadership  role." 

Every  school  and  classroom  in  this  country  has  in  it  young  people 
who  are  capable  of  continuing  this  remarkable  tradition.  But  the 
tradition  will  not  survive  without  a  national  resolve  to  invest  in  all 
of  our  young  people  who  possess  the  highest  potential  for  advanced- 
level  learning,  creative  problem-solving,  and  the  motivation  to  pur- 
sue rigorous  and  rewarding  work.  As  the  United  Negro  College 
Fund  aptly  puts  it,  a  mind  is  a  terrible  thing  to  waste.  It  is  time 
to  recognize  that  we  have  been  wasting  far  too  many  good  ones. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Renzulli  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

We  now  welcome  Mr.  Charles  Quigley,  a  good  friend  of  this  com- 
mittee, executive  director,  Center  for  Civic  Education  at  Calabasas, 
CA. 

Mr.  Quigley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  address  the  committee  today.  I  have  submitted  a  prepared 
statement,  and  I  will  limit  myself  to  highlighting  some  of  the  major 
points. 

Senator  Pell.  I  would  add  here  that  all  witnesses  are  encour- 
aged to  submit  statements;  they  will  be  reprinted  in  the  record  in 
fu\l. 

Mr.  Quigley.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  civic  education,  despite  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
,  principal  purposes  of  our  schools  since  the  founding  of  this  Repub- 
'  lie  has  been  to  prepare  people  to  be  competent  and  responsible  citi- 
zens, is  one  of  the  most  neglected  areas  of  the  school  curriculum. 

For  example,  a  recent  study  of  the  course  requirements  in  43 
States  revealed  that  of  specific  requirements  at  the  elementary 
level,  only  one-half  of  one  percent  mentioned  civics.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  most  damning  statistic  of  all,  because  at  the  elementary 
level  is  probably  the  best  place  to  start  helping  students  under- 
stand something  about  their  system  and  to  develop  positive  atti- 
tudes toward  participation  in  that  system.  Only  7  percent  at  the 
middle  school  level  addressed  civic  education,  and  14  percent  at  the 
high  school  level. 

When  we  wonder  why  there  is  a  lack  of  understanding  of  our 
Government,  our  institutions,  alienation,  distrust  of  politics,  public 
servants,  and  so  forth,  there  is  little  wonder,  when  there  is  so  little 
attention  paid  to  it  in  our  schools. 

Other  evidence  of  the  neglect  is  that  in  the  original  statement, 
in  the  history,  really,  of  the  National  Educational  Goals  Panel, 
when  the  Governors  met  in  Charlottesville,  they  established  five 
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subject  areas  in  the  original  draft  of  the  national  goals,  and  there 
was  no  mention  whatsoever  of  the  responsibility  of  the  schools  to 
prepare  people  to  become  competent  and  responsible  citizens.  This 
led  a  noted  scholar  to  quip:  "They  met  at  the  home  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, but  it  was  clear  that  Thomas  Jefferson  was  not  there." 

It  was  only  after  considerable  pressure  that  they  added  the  term 
"citizenship"  to  Goal  Three,  and  even  then,  it  was  sort  of  a  throw- 
away. 

No  administration  of  the  last  four  administrations  has  really 
supported  explicit  instruction  in  civics  and  Government  in  the 
schools.  The  administration's  original  version  of  the  Goals  2000  Act 
added  arts  and  foreign  languages,  did  not  include  civics.  The  ESEA 
reauthorization  bill  that  came  from  the  administration  did  not  in- 
clude civics  and  Government. 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection — I  have  been  working  in  this  field 
for  30  years — it  has  been  Congn'ess  that  has  recognized  the  need  for 
civic  education.  I  think  many  of  the  present  programs  owe  their 
origins  to  support  from  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  and 
the  Education  Professions  Development  Act.  The  most  prominent 
programs  today  supported  at  the  Federal  level  owe  their  support  to 
this  committee  and  its  counterpart  on  the  House  side. 

For  example,  this  committee  established  the  Law-Related  Edu- 
cation Act  I  believe  in  1978,  a  small  categorical  program  helping 
students  understand  the  basic  functions  of  a  rule  of  law,  a  respect 
for  law,  the  uses  of  law  in  society.  When  Ted  Bell  was  Secretary 
of  Education,  he  said,  all  right,  this  was  a  small  categorical  pro- 
gram, but  it  packed  more  bang  for  the  buck  than  any  other  pro- 
gram in  the  Department  of  Education. 

A  second  program  supported  by  this  committee  and  by  the  Con- 
gress has  been  the  Ellender  Fellowships,  which  give  students  a 
very  meaningful  experience  right  here  in  Washington,  learning  how 
to  understand  Government  and  to  participate  in  Government. 

And  the  third  progpram  is  a  program  I  am  most  closely  affiliated 
with,  and  that  is  a  program  on  the  history  of  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  now  entitled.  We  the  People... The 
Citizen  and  the  Constitution.  Last  year,  this  program  was  sup- 
ported at  approximately  $4.5  million.  It  generated  approximately 
$40  million  in  cost-sharing  at  the  State  and  local  level.  Over  the 
7  years  of  its  existence,  it  has  reached  an  estimated  22,000  schools, 
60,000  teachers,  and  20  million  students.  It  has  also  involved  the 
participation  of  over  500  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  and 
people  in  State  and  local  government. 

Research  findings  indicate  that  not  just  this  program,  but  stu- 
dents in  any  program  in  history,  civics  and  Government,  have  bet- 
ter attitudes  toward  Government,  a  greater  understanding  toward 
Government,  and  are  more  supportive  of  governmental  institutions 
and  the  values  and  principles  of  the  system  than  students  who  do 
not  take  civics  courses.  Research  shows,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  that 
people  who  go  through  the  We  the  People  program  display  an  even 
greater  understanding  and  commitment  to  constitutional  prin- 
ciples. 

In  studies  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  at  upper  elemen- 
tary, middle,  and  high  school  levels,  students  who  took  this  pro- 
gram far  outperformed  students  in  any  other  program.  In  fact,  a 
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random  sample  of  high  school  students  outperformed  in  their  un- 
derstanding of  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  university 
students  in  political  science  courses. 

Students  become  interested  in  participating.  In  Clark  County 
Schools,  students  register  to  vote — 85  percent  of  high  school  seniors 
register  to  vote  as  compared  with  the  school  average  of  37  percent. 
We  find  an  increasing  number  of  students  going  into  public  service 
and  internships  at  the  local,  State  and  national  level. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  administration  to  recommend  the  termi- 
nation of  these  programs  when  thev  are  starting  to  have  such  an 
impact  domestically,  but  they  are  also  having  an  impact  in  emerg- 
ing democracies.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  text  being  used  at  the 
middle  school  level.  This  text  is  being  used  in  Poland,  the  Czech 
Republic  and  the  Slovak  Republic  and  in  several  other  emerging 
democracies  in  training  teacners  how  to  teach  English,  but  also 
teach  about  the  evolution  of  constitutional  Government. 

I  have  here  a  (Georgian  translation  of  this  text  from  the  Republic 
of  Georgia,  where  it  is  being  used. 

The  programs  that  you  have  supported  under  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  in  the  topics  of  authority,  responsibil- 
ity and  justice  are  now  being  translated  into  Polish  and  used  as 
textbooks  in  those  areas. 

To  conclude,  the  National  Education  Goals  now  call,  thanks  to 
this  committee,  for  education  in  civics  and  Government  in  Goals 
Three  and  Six.  I  just  urge  your  continued  support  for  these  pro- 
grams that  are  developing  among  students  a  commitment  to  those 
values  and  principles  tnat  bind  us  together  as  a  free  Nation. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Quigley  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  very  supportive  tes- 
timony. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Ms.  DeFazio  could  you  elaborate  a  tiny  bit 
on  what  characterizes  the  professional  development  programs  in 
gender-equitable  teaching  techniques. 

Ms.  DeFazio.  I  am  sorry,  I  do  not  understand  your  question. 

Senator  Pell.  I  am  not  sure  I  do.  You  talked  about  sexual  har- 
assment and  gender-equitable  teaching  techniques.  I  think  you 
mentioned  something  about  professional  development  programs  in 
gender-equitable  teaching  techniques. 

Ms.  DeFazio.  Yes.  There  are  a  number  of  programs  which  will 
help  teachers  become  aware  of  strategies  that  they  can  use  to  be 
sure  that  they  are  being  equitable  in  their  classrooms.  Some  of 
these  progn*ams  include  something  that  is  called  GESE,  Gender 
Ethnicity  and  Student  Expectations;  another  one  is  SEED,  Seeking 
Educational  Equity  and  Diversity. 

What  these  programs  do  is  help  teachers  to  become  aware  of 
techniques  that  they  can  use  in  their  classrooms  to  be  sure  that 
they  are  interacting  fairly  with  students.  They  work  for  girls,  they 
also  work  for  students'  of  color,  for  other  students  whose  experience 
has  been  marginalized. 

What  we  find  is  that  teachers  do  not  set  out  to  be  unfair  when 
they  come  into  classrooms,  but  that  they  bring  with  them  into  the 
classrooms  cultural  patterns  that  play  out  unless  their  attention  is 
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called  to  them.  So  we  do  believe  that  specific  training  is  important 
for  teachers  so  that  they  can  become  aware  of  their  interactions 
and  improve  them. 

Senator  Pell.  Good.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Seligman,  we  think  of  arts  in  education  as  possibly  produc- 
ing an  artist.  Do  we  take  into  account  people  who  are  not  nec- 
essarily artists,  but  very  involved  with  the  arts,  like  critics  and  his- 
torians and  art  history  teachers  and  things  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Seligman.  I  think  by  the  examples  that  I  tried  to  use  in  the 
testimony,  I  was  endeavoring  to  indicate  that  the  visual  arts  reach 
much  more  broadly  than  just  making  an  artist  or  teaching  some- 
body how  to  make  art;  they  have  to  teach  about  aesthetics,  they 
have  to  teach  about  the  history  of  art.  The  history  of  art  is  not  sep- 
arable from  the  history  of  a  culture  or  a  civilization  of  a  society. 
So  that  the  notion  that  sometimes  permeates  our  culture,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  teaching  about  art  means  giving  somebody  a  paint- 
brush and  watercolors  and  saying,  "Be  creative,"  and  that's  that  is 
insufficient,  it  seems  to  me,  and  is  a  naive  approach  the  value  of 
art  in  education  broadly. 

Senator  Pell.  You  mentioned  the  word  "aestheticstician."  What 
is  that? 

Mr.  QuiGLEY.  An  aestheticstician  is  a  person  who  is  particularly 
focused  on  the  aesthetic  dimensions  of  an  object.  There  was  a  re- 
mark made  with  one  of  the  photographs  that  it  looked  like  a  work 
of  abstract  art.  Well,  an  aestheticstician  would  not  look  at  that 
work  necessarily  historically,  but  would  look  at  the  aesthetic  com- 
ponents that  are  used  to  create  that  work — issues  of  design,  issues 
of  composition,  issues  of  color  relationships,  and  that  kind  of  thing. 
And  those  all  have  to  come  into  play,  it  seems  to  me.  That  is  only 
one  of  a  number  of  other  dimensions. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Renzulli,  you  were  talking  about  the  gifted  and  talented.  I 
think  we  forget  that  the  Nation  and  businesses  and  Government, 
we  hope,  will  be  led  by  the  gifted  and  the  talented,  and  will  not 
be  led  by  those  who  are  not.  In  that  regard,  how  do  you  think  the 
selection  processes  relate  to  defining  who  are  the  gifted  and  tal- 
ented? 

Mr.  Renzulll  Senator  Pell,  the  research  that  our  Center  has 
done  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  other  research  being  conducted  by 
researchers  around  the  country,  over  probably  about  the  last  10  to 
15  years,  has  attempted  to  look  at  a  much  broader  range  of  indica- 
tors of  capacity  for  high  levels  of  performance  and  potential.  And 
I  guess  a  lot  of  this  might  be  summarized  imder  the  title  of  "per- 
formance-based assessment"  where,  rather  than  predetermining 
whether  or  not  a  person  is  quote  "gifted"  before  we  make  services 
available,  rather,  we  provide  a  broader  range  of  challenging  oppor- 
tunities for  all  students,  observe  the  way  that  they  respond  to 
those  opportunities,  and  then  make  a  decision.  And  again,  tne  deci- 
sion is  not  whether  or  not  the  student  is  gifted  or  talented,  but 
rather  which  student  should  take  step  two,  and  step  three,  and 
perhaps  all  the  way  up  to  step  93. 

By  their  deeds  ye  shall  know  them,  I  guess  is  the  way  to  summa- 
rize it,  giving  more  kids  a  chance  to  perform  in  challenging  situa- 
tions, and  when  they  show  indications  of  interest  and  motivation 
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and  creativity  to  follow  through,  then  making  the  appropriate  op- 
portunities, resources  and  encouragement  available  to  them. 

Senator  Pell.  And  they  can  be  talented  and  gifted  in  one  field 
and  not  in  another. 

Mr.  Renzulll  Absolutely. 

Senator  Pell.  You  can  have  a  summa  cum  laude  scholar  who 
may  not  be  a  good  basketball  player,  and  vice  versa. 

Mr.  Renzulu.  Absolutely.  In  fact,  I  think  if  we  followed  a  sports 
model  or,  for  that  matter,  an  arts  model,  we  would  probably  come 
close  to  as  fine  an  academic  education  program  as  we  could  have 
anywhere. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

I  would  ask  Chuck  Quigley,  I  know  the  Center  for  Civic  Edu- 
cation that  you  are  so  involved  with  has  just  held  a  series  of  com- 
petitions as  part  of  the  We  the  People  curriculum.  Would  you  share 
with  us  how  those  competitions  are  conducted  and  the  issues  that 
are  addressed? 

Mr.  Quigley.  I  explain  the  competition  in  more  detEiil  in  my  pre- 
pared statement,  but  in  a  nutshell,  this  is  a  competition  in  which 
entire  classes  of  students  study  the  history  and  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  Bill  of  Rights,  and  their  contemporary  relevance,  and 
then  they  compete  at  Congn*essional  District,  State,  and  national 
levels  by  dividing  into  teams,  each  becoming  an  expert  in  one  of  six 
units  of  their  study,  and  they  compete  by  taking  part  in  simulated 
congressional  hearings,  in  which  they  make  prepared  statements 
and  then  respond  to  questions  about  their  statements  to  plumb  the 
depth  of  their  understanding. 

This  year,  we  had  the  highest  rate  of  participation  that  we  have 
had  in  the  7  years  of  the  program's  existence.  In  fact,  it  just  termi- 
nated Monday  in  hearing  rooms  here  in  the  Senate.  We  had  1,200 
students  fi'om  47  States  plus  the  District  of  Columbia  participating. 
And  interestingly  enough,  the  winning  class  was  fi;"om  an  all  girls' 
school  in  Florida,  first-generation  Cuban  immigprants,  and  they 
beat  the  boys — which  some  of  the  boys  were  ambivalent  about — ^but 
they  did  a  marvelous  job.  And  it  was  interesting  that  their  teacher 
reported  that  these  girls  are  now  teaching  their  parents  and  their 
gfrandparents  about  American  history  and  American  institutions. 
And  one  of  the  students  made  an  interesting  comment.  She  said, 
"I  no  longer  consider  myself  a  hyphenated  American.  I  am  now  an 
American." 

I  want  to  thank  this  committee  and  the  chairman  and  staff  for 
arranging  for  us  to  hold  the  hearings  here  in  the  Senate.  It  was 
a  wonderful  experience  for  them. 

Senator  Pell.  Well,  thank  you.  I  thank  all  of  you  very  much  in- 
deed. You  are  now  released  as  the  next  panel  comes  forward. 

The  next  panel  includes  Ruth  Graves,  the  president  of  Reading 
is  Fundamental  here  in  Washington;  John  Erickson,  fi-om  Osseo 
Senior  High  School  in  Osseo,  MN;  and  Stephen  Janger,  president 
of  the  Close  Up  Foundation,  Alexandria,  VA. 

I  think  we  will  start  out  with  Ms.  Graves,  the  president  of  Read- 
ing is  Fundamental. 
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STATEMENTS  OF  RUTH  GRAVES,  PRESIDENT,  READING  IS 
FUNDAMENTAL,  WASHINGTON,  DC;  JOHN  J.  ERICKSON, 
OSSEO  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL,  OSSEO,  MN;  AND  STEPHEN  A. 
JANGER,  PRESIDENT,  CLOSE  UP  FOUNDATION,  ALEXAN- 
DRIA, VA 

Ms.  Graves.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  giving  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  our  recommendations  on  tne  Inexpensive  Book  Dis- 
tribution Program,  which  Reading  is  Fundamental,  better  known 
as  RIF,  operates. 

RIF  respectfully  recommends  that  the  program  be  reauthorized, 
that  it  be  reauthorized  to  allow  us  to  serve  children  down  to  in- 
fancy, and  that  its  mandated  floor  be  retained.  We  have  also  dis- 
cussed with  vour  offices  some  technical  proposals  to  help  clarify 
and  smooth  tne  legislation. 

Congress  showed  exceptional  foresight  when  it  first  established 
this  book  program.  Since  that  time,  numerous  studies  have  con- 
cluded that  students  who  read  best  are  those  who  read  the  most 
and  who  have  access  to  books.  They  tell  us  that  if  our  children  are 
to  read  well  enough  for  life  in  the  21st  century,  they  must  choose 
to  read,  they  must  read  a  lot,  and  they  must  have  books. 

The  book  program  is  the  only  nationwide  effort  that  gets  books 
to  children  and  gets  them  to  read  on  a  massive  scale  and  gets  them 
to  read  well.  Today  it  reaches  more  than  3  million  children  annu- 
ally, in  every  State  and  American  possession,  last  year  getting 
nearly  10  million  books  into  their  hands  and  homes  and  getting 
them  to  read  better,  use  the  library  more,  and  to  become  motivated 
learners.  By  the  wav,  we  are  reaching  about  23,000  now  in  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  Congress  was  also  wide  in  mandating  a  funding  floor  for  the 
book  program.  This  floor  inspires  confidence  and  signals  a  solid  fu- 
ture that  draws  support  from  every  sector  of  our  Nation,  building 
a  nationwide  movement  for  children's  literacy  and  attracting  part- 
nerships that  leverage  $3  in  private  resources  for  every  Federal 
dollar  invested. 

Among  the  stunningly  successful  complementary  programs  lever- 
aged by  the  book  program  are  ones  for  homeless  children,  for  teen 
parents  and  their  children,  for  low-literate  adults  and  their  young- 
sters, and  a  demonstration  program  that  makes  the  vital  connec- 
tion between  science  and  reading. 

Beyond  the  statistics  and  the  partnerships,  there  is  the  story  of 
real  people  making  a  real  difference.  One  hundred  sixty  thousand 
grassroots  RIF  volunteers  work  alongside  the  children  to  get  them 
reading.  From  corporate  CEOs  to  Head  Start  mothers,  from  con- 
cerned teens  to  elected  officials,  these  volunteers  are  bringing  the 
commimity  to  help  the  child,  sending  the  clear  message  that  this 
community  wants  you  to  grow  up  reading. 

The  children  are  for  the  most  part  on  the  fringes  of  society's 
mainstream.  For  those  who  have  so  little,  owning  books  becomes  a 
special  matter  of  pride,  and  reading  them  becomes  a  priority. 

Sharing  this  gift  motivates  many  to  return  as  RIF  volunteers,  to 
give  something  Dack.  I  think  of  the  RIF  alum  from  New  Jersey  who 
spent  his  time  reading  to  at-risk  children  in  Southern  California 
and  making  sure  they  have  books;  and  on  the  opposite  coast,  in 
Florida,  of  the  high  school  student  from  a  low-income  area  who 
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helps  run  a  RIF  program  in  the  elementary  school  where  he  once 
got  RIF  books.  Then  there  are  the  volunteers  in  the  Harlem  pro- 
gram who  have  returned  to  make  books  and  reading  a  part  of  the 
children's  lives,  just  as  people  in  the  community  once  did  for  them. 

These  stories  are  a  few  of  the  millions  that  illustrate  the  impact 
of  the  book  program.  We  call  it  a  book  program,  but  in  reality  it 
is  much  more.  It  is  a  reading  program,  a  learning  program,  a  par- 
ent involvement  program.  And  the  Congress  ensured  that  the  book 
program  is  a  flexible  education  program  that  can  go  to  children  ev- 
erywhere,  not  just  in  schools,  but  in  migrant  camps,  housing 
projects,  homeless  shelters,  wherever  children  need  its  services. 
And  it  can  complement  a  variety  of  other  education  programs. 

You  do  not  often  hear  the  Grovemment  praised  for  the  way  it 
spends  the  taxpayers'  money,  as  I  am  sure  you  are  only  too  pain- 
fully aware.  But  with  the  book  program,  it  is  a  different  story.  We 
often  hear  from  people  like  the  school  official  who  told  us  that  the 
book  program  is  the  best  expenditure  of  educational  funds  that  he 
has  ever  seen.  Further,  the  book  program  is  making  significant 
contributions  to  six  of  the  eight  National  Education  Groals,  and  at 
a  very  low  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  only  $3.23  per  child  last  year. 

The  book  program  turns  children  into  readers,  brings  widespread 
community  and  private  sector  support.  Its  results  are  visible,  tan- 
gible, understood,  and  wanted  around  the  country.  It  is  a  progp'am 
that  is  accountable  and  has  a  track  record  of  success. 

We  respectfully  request  that  the  Senate  stay  the  wise  course  it 
set  in  the  past  by  continuing  to  make  this  cost-efficient  and  effec- 
tive program  available  to  children  of  all  ages  and  their  families 
across  America. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Graves  may  be  foimd  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  Ms.  Graves. 

I  now  turn  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  John  Erickson,  from  Osseo  High  School 
in  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  John  is  going  to  be  talking  about  the 
National  Writing  Project,  and  we  had  talked  a  little  bit  earlier,  and 
I  am  just  so  pleased  to  work  with  you  on  really  building  on  that 
program,  because  I  really  think  that  when  teachers  have  nigh  mo- 
rale is  when  they  are  really  good  teachers,  and  when  teachers  have 
an  opportunity  in  a  summer  institute  of  this  kind — and  we  want 
to  expand  it  beyond  just  the  writing  workshop — ^to  really  compare 
notes,  to  kind  of  build  on  each  other's  experienced,  and  to  just  get 
recharged  and  rejuvenated,  that  is  one  of  the  best  things  we  can 
do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

So  I  want  to  thank  John  for  coming  from  Osseo,  and  I  would  also 
like  to  thank  you  for  your  support,  not  just  this  year  but  over  the 
years.  The  chairman,  when  it  comes  to  education,  the  word  is 
great."  So  I  am  really  pleased  to  be  here,  and  I  apologize  to  the 
panelists.  I  have  a  bill  on  the  floor,  and  that  is  why  I  am  in  and 
out. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

Now,  we  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Erickson. 

Mr.  Erickson.  Thank  you,  Senator  Pell,  Senator  Wellstone. 
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I  speak  to  you  today  as  a  high  school  language  arts  teacher,  bat- 
tling one  of  the  major  educational  crises  in  this  country — the  lit- 
eracy crisis.  But  I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  my  battling,  I  have 
found  an  outstanding  ally,  and  that  is  the  National  Writing  Project, 
and  I  am  here  today  to  speak  on  its  behalf. 

Since  its  inception  in  1974,  the  National  Writing  Project  has 
trained  over  1.3  million  teachers  and  administrators  through  sum- 
mer institutions  and  year-long  workshops.  Last  summer,  I  was  one 
of  the  2,800  teachers  who  were  a  part  of  an  institute,  and  I  want 
to  tell  you  today  how  that  institute  changed  me  as  a  teacher. 

When  I  was  introduced  to  the  National  Writing  Project,  I  was 
struck  by  its  philosophy,  which  says  that  teachers  need  to  be  at  the 
very  center  of  educational  reform  if  reform  is  ever  to  occur.  There 
are  no  mandates  for  change  at  a  Writing  Project  site;  instead,  the 
National  Writing  Project  Brings  together  communities  of  teachers 
from  grades  kindergarten  through  college  to  teach  one  another  and 
support  one  another  in  their  search  for  reform  in  the  teaching  of 
writing. 

I  found  myself  surrounded  by  colleagues  who  offered  support, 
provided  me  with  new  ideas,  challenged  my  old  ideas,  forced  me  to 
examine  what  I  do  in  the  classroom  and  then,  most  importantly, 
they  gave  me  the  courage  to  change. 

I  see  three  important  communities  of  teachers  operating  in  a  typ- 
ical Writing  Project  site.  First,  writing  projects  bring  teachers  to- 
gether as  a  community  of  practitioners  who  share  their  best  writ- 
ing practices.  For  example,  from  6th  grade  teachers  Anne  Andersen 
and  Claudine  Goodrich,  I  learned  that  writing  is  not  a  series  of  ex- 
ercises to  be  performed  in  class.  They  showed  me  that  their  stu- 
dents write  stories,  poems  and  essays  about  their  interests,  not  top- 
ics contrived  by  a  teacher.  They  showed  me  that  when  students  are 
given  a  choice  about  what  they  write,  they  begin  to  care  about  all 
of  those  things  the  exercises  are  supposed  to  teach.  Students  begin 
to  care  about  organizing  thoughts,  saying  things  clearly,  and  they 
even  begin  to  care  about  spelling  and  punctuation,  because  after 
all,  these  are  their  stories. 

Now,  my  high  school  classes  are  organized  around  writing  work- 
shops where  students  write,  confer  with  each  other  about  their 
writing,  and  I  act  as  a  coach  and  guide.  I  have  seen  my  students' 
concern,  pride  and  skill  in  their  writing  grow  because  of  the  change 
in  my  approach.  Thanks  to  Anne  and  Claudine,  I  was  given  the 
courage  to  change. 

That  is  how  a  community  of  practitioners  works.  We  influence 
one  another,  but  it  just  does  not  stop  there.  As  writing  project  con- 
sultants, we  conduct  workshops,  write  and  publish  essays  affecting 
untold  thousands  of  teachers. 

Second,  teachers  in  writing  projects  work  together  as  a  commu- 
nity of  scholars  to  research  the  pedagogy  behind  these  teaching 
practices.  It  isn't  enough  to  simply  say  this  works  in  my  classroom 
without  knowing  the  learning  theory  behind  it. 

I  remember  Roberta  Trooien,  a  community  college  teacher  and  I, 
researching  the  debate  concerning  the  value  of  academic  writing. 
We  read  the  works  of  Peter  Elbow,  David  Bartholomae  and  Mike 
Rose.  We  debated  and  discussed  what  the  experts  said.  We  chal- 
lenged one  another's  views  and  then  we  did  what  teacher-scholars 
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are  supposed  to  do.  We  made  up  our  minds  based  on  reading  and 
listening  to  all  of  the  arguments. 

And  finally,  writing  projects  bring  teachers  together  as  a  commu- 
nity of  writers.  And  I  think  it  is  here  that  the  projects  may  have 
their  greatest  impact.  I  hate  to  admit  this,  but  for  over  25  years, 
I  taugnt  writing  without  ever  doing  much  writing  myself.  Then,  as 
a  result  of  the  Minnesota  Writing  Project,  I  found  myself  writing 
poetry,  fiction,  and  academic  articles.  For  the  first  time,  I  saw  my- 
self as  a  writer.  And  when  I  began  to  see  myself  as  a  writer,  I  also 
began  to  see  my  students  as  writers  as  well.  I  began  to  understand 
what  they  go  through  in  the  composing  process. 

Now,  all  of  us,  teacher  and  students,  keep  writing  portfolios 
which  document  our  growth  as  writers.  Students  are  free  to  exam- 
ine my  portfolio  at  any  time  to  read  my  poetry,  my  fiction,  my  busi- 
ness letters,  my  memos,  and  they  have  begun  to  understand  that 
the  man  conducting  their  class  uses  writing  daily;  that  perhaps  it 
is  £m  important  skill  to  develop  since  he  values  it  so  highly  and 
uses  it  for  so  many  purposes. 

I  serve  as  a  model  writer  for  them,  and  their  portfolios  serve  as 
models  for  me.  I  love  to  read  what  my  students  write,  to  see  inside 
wonderfully  inventive  and  thoughtful  minds. 

For  the  first  time  in  30  years  of  teaching,  the  writing  project  has 
helped  me  feel  like  a  complete  professional.  I  now  practice  what  I 
teach,  I  have  a  firm  CTOunding  in  the  pedagogy  of  my  discipline, 
and  I  have  found  confidence  in  knowing  there  is  a  community  of 
teachers  who  are  willing  to  share  their  expertise  with  me. 

My  purpose  in  being  here  today  is  to  ask  that  funding  for  the  Na- 
tional Writing  Project  be  continued.  I  can  think  of  no  staff  develop- 
ment program  that  operates  so  efficiently  and  economically.  The 
training  I  have  described  costs  on  average  $16  per  teacher  and  34 
cents  per  student,  and  the  money  that  the  National  Writing  Project 
has  received  from  Federal  funding  has  been  used  iust  as  efficiently 
to  open  doors  for  local  funding.  Every  Federal  dollar  generates  $4 
on  the  local  level. 

There  are  far  too  many  teachers  in  this  country  shut  away  in 
their  classrooms,  hearing  the  clamor  for  education  reform,  yet  not 
knowing  where  to  turn  for  help.  They  need  to  know  that  their  lives 
as  teachers  can  be  changed  and  uplifted  by  opening  the  doors  of 
their  classrooms  and  seeking  the  community  of  practitioners,  schol- 
ars, and  writers  that  the  National  Writing  Project  represents. 

Please,  I  urge  you,  continue  the  support  of  the  National  Writing 
Project. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Erickson  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Janger? 

Mr.  Janger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  be  here,  as  all  the  other  panelists  are,  and 
want  to  thank  you  specifically  for  your  support  over  the  years  in 
terms  of  what  we  do  in  civic  education  and  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  really  grateful  for  what  Mr.  Quigley,  who 
testified  on  the  panel  earlier,  SEiid  about  the  importance  of  civic 
education.  I  am  not  sure  I  could  put  it  in  any  better  terminology. 
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I  have  been  perplexed  as  Mr.  Quigley  and  other  leaders  in  civic 
education  have  been  throughout  the  years  as  to  why  the  adminis- 
tration does  not  seem  to  make  the  connection  that  a  connection  for 
young  people  is  so  important. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  know  well  since  the  original  Ellender  legisla- 
tion administered  by  the  Close  Up  Foundation  some  22  years  ago 
was  actually  crafted,  and  I  was  given  quite  a  bit  of  help  by  a  young 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Stephen  Wexler,  who  helped  crail  that  legis- 
lation. He  was  indeed  a  friend  of  the  program;  he  spent  lots  of 
hours  with  me.  I  did  not  understand  how  to  craft  legislation,  and 
he  said  this  is  a  program  that  works  well,  and  he  was  so  pleased 
to  be  a  part  of  it. 

Senator  Pell.  I  know  how  much  we  miss  him  on  the  committee; 
he  was  a  wonderful  person,  killed  by  a  drimk  driver. 

Mr.  Janger.  It  was  a  tragic  taking  of  a  life  in  the  motorcycle  ac- 
cident that  he  had,  but  we  have  tried  to  live  up  to  the  great  multi- 
plier effect  which  he  saw  in  this  program,  and  that  multiplier  effect 
really  comes  through  the^mission  of  the  Foundation. 

The  Close  Up  Foundation  is  a  large  civic  education  organization, 
as  you  well  know.  It  does  not  emphasize  in  any  way  bringing  young 
people  who  are  only  academically  elite  or  from  affluent  families. 
We  have  for  24  years  had  a  very  strong  emphasis  on  underserved 
constituencies,  and  we  are  very  proud  of  that. 

Two  young  people  from  your  own  State,  in  the  second  year  of 
Close  Up,  two  young  people  from  the  Rhode  Island  School  for  the 
Deaf,  taught  us  the  importance  of  working  with  deaf  students,  and 
they  led  the  way  for  thousands  and  thousands  of  students  from 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  visually  impaired  schools  and  orthopedi- 
cally  hgindicapped  schools,  young  people  who  simply  would  have  no 
opportunity  to  get  out  of  their  schools  and  ever  participate  in  an 
experiential  education  program  like  Close  Up  offers. 

We  offer  it  not  simply  because  we  want  the  young  people  to  have 
an  experience  in  Washington,  DC;  we  offer  it  because  we  want 
them  to  go  back  to  their  communities  charged  and  recharged  to  get 
involved  somehow  in  the  values  that  we  all  appreciate  in  living  in 
this  great  country. 

Senator  Wellstone  spoke  of  the  importance  of  teachers  recharging 
their  batteries,  and  he  spoke  of  the  wonderful  summer  institute 
where  it  is  done  with  the  National  Writing  Project.  If  there  is  one 
thing  I  have  heard  from  the  40,000  or  50,000  teachers  who  have 
participated  in  our  program  over  the  years,  it  is  that  this  particular 
program  is  a  burnout  eradicator  for  teachers.  It  simply  does  not 
treat  teachers  as  chaperone  and  as  field  hand.  It  is  a  program  of 
professional  development  for  educators,  where  educators  have  the 
responsibility  to  ennance  their  own  capabilities  and  take  those  ca- 
pabilities back  into  the  classroom. 

That  is  why  those  teachers  have  been  able  to  generate  in  local 
and  State  Close  Up  programs  750,000  students  at  no  cost  to  the 
Federal  Grovemment  whatsoever  because  of  their  enthusiasm  in 
going  back  to  their  classrooms  and  creating  opportunities  for  young 
people  to  participate  at  the  local  level. 

We  have  had  some  discussions  with  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, Mr.  Chairman,  relative  to  teachers  participating  in  our  pro- 
gram, and  I  have  to  tell  you  that  we  have  been  slightly  at  odds  in 
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terms  of  the  role  of  the  teacher.  We  have  felt  for  24  years  that 
there  is  no  more  important  link  to  a  community  and  to  a  child's 
life  than  the  teacher,  no  matter  what  the  school.  If  you  take  all  the 
schools  and  cover  them  up,  you  will  find  than  the  common  denomi- 
nator is  a  good  teacher,  an  interested  teacher,  a  recharged  teacher. 
So  we  have  focused  very  strongly  on  teachers,  because  we  feel  that 
the  teacher  is  the  ultimate  link  to  young  people,  whether  that  stu- 
dent be  a  student  council  president,  a  merit  scholar,  or  whether 
that  student  be  someone  on  the  verge  of  dropping  out  of  school.  The 
teacher  is  all-important. 

Consequently,  teachers  have  played  a  very  dramatic  role  in  the 
Ellender  fellowships,  because  tney  give  us  the  opportunity  to  go 
into  at-risk  schools  and  create  a  level  playing  ground  for  all  stu- 
dents. 

It  would  be  easy  to  conduct  a  program  where  you  bring  students 
who  can  afford  to  pay.  It  is  a  challenge  to  bring  hearing-impaired 
students,  visually  impaired  students,  at-risk  students.  Native 
Americans,  native  Alaskans,  and  that  is  what  our  teachers  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  do. 

Contrary  to  what  the  Department  of  Education  has  indicated  in 
some  of  these  budget  justifications,  these  fellowships  have  steadily 
increased  year  afler  year,  even  throughout  nationwide  recessions. 
We  are  gratefiil.  We  feel  that  we  have  an  important  multiplier  ef- 
fect, approximately  6  to  7  private  dollars  for  every  Federal  dollar 
that  is  generated,  and  the  teachers  are  responsible  for  that. 

We  appreciate  the  support  of  the  subcommittee  over  the  years. 
We  hope  that  at  a  time  when  young  people  need  to  be  connected 
to  something,  a  value  larger  than  themselves,  something  within  the 
community,  something  within  their  families,  something  within  the 
school,  that  the  subcommittee  will  continue  to  look  with  favor  on 
the  Ellender  fellowships  as  part  of  the  Close  Up  Foundation.  And 
again,  we  are  gjrateful  for  the  opportunity  to  present  our  ideas 
today. 

[Tne  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Janger  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

First,  I  would  like  to  say  to  Ms.  Graves  that  the  effectiveness  of 
the  inexpensive  book  distribution  program  is  encouraging,  and  I 
think  we  have  had  a  lot  of  reproduction  of  that  and  a  lot  of  good 
results  for  very  little  money  spent. 

Do  you  have  any  thoughts,  though,  as  to  how  we  can  improve  the 
actual  teaching  of'^reading  in  the  schools,  not  only  getting  the  books 
into  the  classroom,  but  how  can  we  improve  the  teaching? 

Ms.  Graves.  One  of  the  things  that  I  think  this  program  has 
done,  one  of  the  serendipity  effects,  is  that  it  has  introduced  to  the 
teachers  children's  literature,  and  by  children's  literature,  I  mean 
actually  all  the  way  up  through  high  school  age.  It  has  not  been 
something  that  has  traditionally  been  emphasized  in  the  colleges 
where  teachers  are  trained.  We  hear  from  many  teachers  that  they 
themselves  have  become  educated  in  not  only  what  is  available  in 
children's  literature,  but  how  to  use  it  to  get  the  children  enthused 
about  reading  and  to  get  them  to  want  to  read.  The  sheer  reliance 
on  textbooks  in  so  many  of  the  schools  I  think  was  a  tumoff  for 
many  children,  hardly  something  they  read  under  the  covers  with 
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a  flashlight  at  night.  Whereas  with  the  book  program,  the  teachers 
have  learned  and  are  much  including  in  their  teaching  reading 
aloud  to  the  children;  they  are  building  classroom  libraries  in  a 
way  that  they  have  not  been  built  before.  It  has  turned  into  a 
movement  nationwide  whereby  people  are  sajdng  that  this  is  a  tool 
that  is  available  to  us,  and  let  us  use  it  to  get  our  children  turned 
on  to  reading. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Erickson  if  he  has  any  thoughts  about 
how  the  National  Writing  Project  could  be  improved  to  make  it 
even  better. 

Mr.  Erickson.  One  of  the  problems  that  the  National  Writing 
Project  has  had  in  the  past  is  funding.  For  example,  in  Minnesota, 
we  are  now  in  our  fifth  writing  project.  There  have  been  four  other 
projects  that  have  died.  And  part  of  the  problem  is  that  the  teach- 
ers as  a  part  of  this  project  have  to  spend  so  much  time  raising 
money  that  they  lose  signt  of  what  the  real  purpose  is,  and  that 
is  to  conduct  workshops  for  other  teachers.  That  is  my  major  con- 
cern. 

The  writing  proiect  that  I  am  a  part  of  right  now  is  only  3  years 
old,  and  I  would  hate  to  see  that  support  group  that  I  have  right 
now  disappear.  That  is  why  the  Federal  funding  has  been  so  impor- 
tant for  the  writing  project  for  the  past  couple  of  years,  because  it 
has  opened  so  many  doors  for  matching  funds  on  the  local  level. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

I  wonder  if  Mr.  Janger,  who  has  been  through  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress for  many  years,  would  describe  the  typical  week  of  one  of  the 
youngsters  who  come  to  participate  in  the  Close  Up  program. 

Mr.  Janger.  I  would  say  frantic  and  fearful,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
not  sure  there  is  a  typical  week  because  there  is  no  typical  student. 
We  have  that  student  who  can  tell  you  chapter  and  verse  the  his- 
tory behind  a  public  law,  and  we  have  the  student  who  sometimes 
does  not  really  understand  that  there  is  a  Washington,  DC  and  a 
Washington  State. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  that  is  that  we  have  such  a  strong  focus 
on  making  this  program  parallel  to  what  really  exists  in  a  commu- 
nity. 

These  students  have  16-hour  days.  You  almost  have  to  be  young 
to  go  through  this  program.  Twenty-4  years  ago,  I  tried  to  keep  up 
with  the  students;  I  do  not  try  to  keep  up  with  them  that  much 
anymore.  They  are  up  at  6:40  in  the  morning,  and  their  last  semi- 
nar is  over  at  11:30  at  night.  And  during  the  course  of  the  week, 
they  are  speaking  with  leaders  from  the  legislative  branch.  Sen- 
ators, Congressmen,  often  Cabinet  members,  occasionally  a  Presi- 
dent, Justices  of  the  Court,  certainly  representatives  of  the  judici- 
ary, representatives  from  the  media — that  is  always  a  hot  seminar 
because  the  media  is  not  backward  in  the  way  it  approaches  its 
opinions  with  young  people — representatives  from  all  the  other 
agencies,  the  State  Department,  the  Pentagon,  the  National  War 
College. 

And  one  of  the  things  we  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  these  young 
people  come  away  from  a  Close  Up  week  is  that  for  the  most  part, 
they  are  confused  because  they  find  out  that  there  are  not  any  ab- 
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solute,  black  and  white  answers;  there  is  a  lot  of  gray,  and  the  text- 
book does  not  teach  gray. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  you  on  several  occasions 
throughout  the  years  to  students  from  Rhode  Island,  and  one  of  the 
things  that  really  happens  to  a  young  person  is  that  the  name 
"Peir  is  no  longer  a  textbook  name.  It  is  a  person.  If  they  ask  you 
a  question,  and  you  tell  them  there  is  no  easy  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, and  you  explain  why,  they  remember  that,  and  the  next  time 
they  read  it  in  the  newspaper,  they  have  their  own  opinion  because 
they  have  heard  it  from  you,  they  have  heard  it  from  others  in 
Washington,  DC. 

In  short,  there  is  simply  no  substitute  for  a  community  mix,  and 
there  is  no  substitute  for  an  experiential  education,  and  that  is 
what  this  prog^ram  provides,  and  that  is  what  happens  during  the 
week. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

I  thank  all  of  you  for  being  with  us  today. 

The  record  will  stay  open  for  a  couple  of  days  for  the  insertion 
of  any  statements  in  the  record  by  any  of  my  colleagues. 

I  will  include  in  the  record  without  objection  a  statement  of  Sen- 
ator Mikulski,  who  regretted  she  could  not  be  with  us  today,  as 
well  a  statement  of  Senator  Harkin. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Senator  Harkin  and  Mikulski  fol- 
low:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Harkin 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  hearing,  the  subcommittee  continues  its 
work  in  examining  the  important  issues  related  to  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  I  would  like 
to  thank  you  for  your  leadership  on  this  legislation. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  today  we  will  be  hearing  from  Jackie 
DeFazio,  president  of  the  American  Association  of  University 
Women  on  the  Gender  Equity  in  Education  Package.  In  addition  to 
her  position  with  AAUW,  Ms.  DeFazio  is  assistant  principal  at 
East  Glenbard  High  School.  She  will  give  us  a  unique  perspective 
on  the  education  of  girls  and  young  women  in  our  Nation's  schools. 

Most  Americans  are  familiar  with  the  "glass  ceiling" — that  invisi- 
ble barrier  that  often  keeps  competent  and  capable  women  from  as- 
cending to  top  jobs.  Many  of  us  are  less  aware  that  early  in  life  it 
isn't  the  glass  ceiling  of  the  corporate  suite  but  the  plaster  walls 
of  the  classroom  that  keep  female  students  from  realizing  their  po- 
tential. 

The  evidence  of  gender  bias  is  disturbing.  Girls  have  lower  test 
scores,  especially  in  math  and  science;  are  awarded  fewer  college 
scholarships;  and  receive  less  attention  from  classroom  teachers 
than  boys.  Further,  while  72  percent  of  classroom  teachers  are 
women,  only  27  percent  are  school  principals  and  a  measly  5  per- 
cent are  school  superintendents. 

Gender  bias  is  an  issue  that  affects  me  not  only  as  a  policy 
maker,  but  as  the  father  of  two  daughters  and  I  am  very  proud  to 
be  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Gender  Equity  in  Education  Package. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  this  subcommittee.  Senator  Pell  is 
a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation  and  I  would  like  to  thank  him  for  his 
support. 
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I  am  also  looking  forward  to  hearing  testimony  from  our  other 
witnesses  as  we  continue  our  work  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  El- 
ementary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Mikulski 

I  thank  the  Chairman  for  holding  this  hearing  and  I  want  to  wel- 
come all  of  our  witnesses  here  today.  Many  of  me  education  issues 
we  will  discuss  today  are  important.  However,  I  have  a  special  in- 
terest in  one  topic — that  is  gender  equity  in  education. 

Last  September,  my  colleagues  and  I  introduced  legislation  to 
seek  equity  in  education  for  girls.  I  am  pleased  that  our  sub- 
committee Chairman,  Senator  Pell  and  the  full  committee  Chair- 
man, Senator  Kennedy,  were  original  cosponsors  of  my  bill. 

My  agenda  is  to  make  sure  tnat  all  Americans  are  given  equal 
value  in  our  society,  and  to  make  sure  that  with  equal  value  we 
have  equal  opportunity. 

I  introduced  the  Fairness  in  Education  for  Girls  and  Boys  Act  be- 
cause it's  time  to  change  our  culture  and  improve  the  course  of 
education. 

My  bill  will  help  tackle  the  problem  of  sexual  harassment  in 
schools  and  help  young  women  and  girls  excel  in  math  and  science. 

First,  my  bill  encourages  innovative  educational  techniques  to 
help  math  and  science  teachers  become  more  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  girls  through  teacher  training. 

In  1989,  600,000  teachers  participated  in  the  Eisenhower  Math 
and  Science  Program.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  those  teachers  un- 
derstand the  special  needs  of  girls — no  matter  what  kind  of  profes- 
sional development  program  we  end  up  with  in  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act. 

Second,  my  bill  deals  with  issues  of  sexual  harassment  in  the 
classroom.  Hostile  hallways:  the  AAUW  survey  on  sexual  harass- 
ment in  America's  schools  indicates  that  85  percent  of  all  girls  and 
76  percent  of  all  boys  surveyed  reported  being  sexually  harassed. 
Sixty-four  percent  reported  being  harassed  in  the  classroom. 

Twenty-three  percent  of  harassed  girls  report  having  received 
lower  grades  on  papers  and  tests  following  the  harassment  and  9 
percent  of  boys  said  the  same. 

One-third  of  all  girls  who  have  been  sexually  harassed  reported 
not  wanting  to  go  to  school  as  a  result. 

Education  gives  everyone  the  ability  to  claim  the  power  they 
have.  That  is  one  of  the  strongest  ways  to  transform  our  culture. 
The  entire  package  of  gender  equity  bills  introduced  last  Septem- 
ber supports  that  principle. 

This  legislation  is  not  only  about  helping  girls  claim  their  power, 
but  also  will  help  young  boys  know  that  women  can  and  will  be 
partners  in  our  society. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  an  initiative  to  help  eliminate  every 
element  of  bias  in  our  society — whether  it  is  bias  based  on  race, 
ethnicity,  religion,  or  gender. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my  colleagues  on  the  Reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  to  tell  all 
young  people  that  they  have  equal  value. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell.  The  subcommittee  is  adjourned. 

[The  appendix  follows.] 
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Appendix 

Statement  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Assoclvtion 

The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  ("NCAA")  submits  this  statement  in 
suppon  of  S.  1513.  the  "Improving  America's  Schools  Act  of  1993."  and  the  opportunities 
which  this  legislation  will  create  for  girls  and  young  women  at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  levels. 

The  NCAA  is  an  unincorporated  association  of  over  1 .000  four-year  colleges  and 
universities  and  related  organizations,  headquartered  in  Overland  Park.  Kansas.  A  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  association,  as  suted  in  the  NCAA  Constitution,  is  to  "initiate,  stimulate  and 
improve  intercollegiate  athletics  programs  for  smdent-athletes  and  to  promote  and  develop 
educational  leadership,  physical  fitness,  athletics  excellence  and  athletics  participation  as  a 
recreational  pursuit. "  In  pursuit  of  these  goals,  the  NCAA  conducts  79  national  championships, 
including  34  for  women  and  three  for  both  men  and  women,  in  21  sports  in  which  over  21.000 
studcnt-athJetes  panicipate  ?2ch  year  Sinre  1981.  whrn  the  NCAA  initiated  women's 
championships,  the  NCAA  has  worked  to  provide  and  enhance  opportunities  for  women  in  all 
aspects  of  athletics  competition,  administration,  and  governance. 

The  "Women's  Educational  Equity"  provisions  of  Title  V  of  the  bill  authorize  the 

Secretary  of  Education  to  make  grants  to  promote  educational  equity  for  young  women  and  girls 

and  to  assist  educational  institutions  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  Title  IX  of  the  Education 

Amendments  of  1972.     Section  5303  of  the  proposed  legislation  enumerates  the  kinds  of 
activities  that  would  qualify  for  federal  funding.     Notably  absent  from  this  list  of  approved 

activities   is  student  athletics.      The   NCAA  encourages  the   Subcomminee  to  remedy   this 
oversight. 

Participation  in  athletics  provides  young  people  with  oppormnities  to  learn  leadership 
and  teamwork  skills  that  carry  over  to  the  academic  and  work  environments.  The  Women's 
Sports  Foundation  has  found  that  participation  in  athletics  provides  young  women  and  girls  with 
a  unique  oppommity  to  develop  and  improve  their  self-esteem.  The  NCAA  therefore  believes 
that  expanding  the  opportunities  for  young  women  and  girls  to  participate  in  athletics  at  the 
elemenury  and  secondary  school  levels  would  further  the  goal  of  promoting  educational  equity 
for  young  women  and  girls.    Accordingly,  the  NCAA  respectfully  suggests  that  the  "Women's 
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Educational  Equity"  provisions  of  Title  V,  Pan  C  of  the  bill  be  amended  so  as  to  authorize 
grants  aimed  at  enhancing  athletic  opportunities  for  young  women  and  girls  at  these  educational 
levels. 

The  NCAA  commends  the  Subcommittee  for  its  efforts  to  promote  educational  equity 
for  young  women  and  girls  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  levels.  The  Subcomminee. 
however,  should  ensure  that  this  impwrtant  legislation  promotes  equity  in  all  aspects  of  the 
educational  experience.  The  NCA/v  appreciates  diis  opportunity  to  present  its  views  and  would 
be  pleased  to  provide  the  Subcommittee  with  any  additional  information  or  assistance  that  it  may 
require. 

Statement  of  Eugene  C.  Maillard 

I.  HISTORICAL    BACKGROUND 

Since  its  founding  in  1974  by  Jean  Kennedy  Smith,  Very  Special  Arts  has  been  at  the  forefront  of 
making  arts  activities  accessible  to  individuals  of  all  ages  in  a  wide  variety  of  community  settings. 
Our  programming,  which  ensures  that  people  with  disabilities  have  equal  access  to  arts  activities, 
has  demonstrated  that  all  Americans  can  express  themselves  and  enrich  their  lives  through  the  arts. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  Very  Special  Arts's  annual  programming  has  grown  to  serve  10,000 
communities  and  over  2  million  people  in  the  last  20  years.  Opportunities  for  all  Americans  to 
participate  in  the  arts  have  greaUy  increased.  Today,  the  arts  are  recognized  as  a  vital  tool  in  the 
education  of  all  our  children,  the  advancement  of  citizenship,  and  the  perpetuation  of  our  national 
identity. 

In  the  next  20  years.  Very  Special  Arts  will  continue  to  develop  and  deliver  iimovauve 
programming.  We  will  ensure  that  all  people,  including  those  with  disabilities,  regardless  of  age 
or  race,  will  be  able  to  express  themselves  and  grow  through  the  arts. 

II.  FEDERAL    FUNDING 

The  designation  of  Very  Special  Arts  by  the  United  States  Congress  as  the  official  coordinating 
organization  for  arts  programming  for  persons  with  disabilities  has  been  essential  to  our  mission 
and  ability  to  effect  change  in  die  lives  of  people  with  disabilities. 

III.  1989-1994 

Over  the  past  five  years,  strong  programs  have  been  created  on  the  local,  state,  national,  and 
international  level  that  promote  the  mission  of  Very  Special  Arts.  Major  initiatives  include  our 
international  festivals.  White  House  and  U.S.  Capitol  Bicenteimia]  celebrations,  and  the  Very 
Special  Arts  20th  anniversary  celebration. 

7959  INTERNATIONAL  FESTIVAL 

The  goals  of  the  International  Very  Special  Arts  Festival  arc  to  advance  mainstreaming  of  artists 
with  and  without  disabilities;  to  highlight  ituiovative  programming  firom  state  and  international 
affiliates;  to  promote  information  exchange  and  networiang  among  national  and  international 
directors,  educators,  parents,  arts  organizations,  trainers,  and  others  interested  in  the  arts;  and  to 
showcase  the  skills  and  abilities  of  children  and  adults  with  mental  and  physical  challenges. 

In  1989.  Very  Special  Arts  held  an  International  Festival  in  Washington.  DC.  This  Festival 
provided  Very  Special  Arts  with  an  opportunity  to  increase  awareness  of  its  programs  around  the 
world  and  highlight  contributions  made  by  the  participants.    More  than  100  performances. 
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workshops,  art  stops,  exhibitions,  and  special  attractions  were  staged  over  a  four-day  period. 
Delegations  &X)m  more  than  50  countries  and  52  states  pardcipaied. 

1994  INTERNATIONAL  FESTIVAL 

Following  the  enormous  success  of  our  first  International  Festival  in  1989,  the  1994  International 
Very  Special  Arts  Festival  will  be  held  in  Brussels.  Belgium,  from  May  4-7,  1994,  with  the 
support  of  the  Belgiimi  Ministry  of  Environment,  Housing.  Culture  and  Public  Assistance  and  the 
European  Economic  Community. 

WHTTE  HOUSE  PROJECT 

To  commemorate  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  White  House.  Very  Special  Arts  sponsored  the 
White  House  200th  Aimiversary  An  Exhibition  in  October  of  1992.  This  project  provided 
opportunities  for  students  with  disabilities  to  be  recognized  for  their  creativity  and  helped  to 
increase  awareness  regarding  the  importance  of  programs  in  the  arts  at  the  local,  state,  and  national 
level.  Following  a  national  call  for  art,  55  smdent  artists  had  their  work  displayed  in  a  national 
exhibition  thai  opened  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House  with  a  reception  in  the  State  Dining 
Room  hosted  by  First  Lady  Barbara  Bush  and  Mrs.  Jean  Kennedy  Smith.  The  exhibition  was  also 
featured  in  other  celebrations  of  the  White  House,  including  that  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  In  addition,  an  educational  initiative  was  developed  and  implemented  for  classrooms 
from  upper  elementary  to  junior  high  school  to  provide  teachers  with  materials  to  use  in  studying 
the  history  of  the  White  House. 

200TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  CAPTTOL 

On  September  13.  1993.  Very  Special  Arts  conmiemorated  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  setting  of 
the  U.S.  Capitol  cornerstone.  An  educational  initiative  was  developed  and  implemented  to  provide 
teachers  with  materials  to  use  in  studying  the  history  of  the  Capitol  in  their  classrooms.  The 
culminating  event  was  an  Art  Exhibition  wid3  a  reception  at  the  U.S.  CapitoL  This  unique  national 
exhibition,  sponsored  by  Very  Special  Arts,  was  created  by  artists  of  all  ages,  with  and  without 
disabilities.  Fifty-one  pieces  of  artwork  from  each  of  the  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
reflected  the  theme.  The  U.S.  CapitoL  A  Visual  Journey.  The  reception  was  well  attended  by 
artists  and  their  families,  representatives  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  congressional 
members  and  sx^K,  and  members  of  the  arts  and  disabihties  community. 

20TH  ANNn'ERSARY  OF  VERY  SPECIAL  ARTS 

This  year  Very  Special  Arts  celebrates  its  20th  anniversary  with  an  international  disability 
awareness  campaign  to  Celebrate  the  Abilities  of  All  People.  The  campjaign  will  culminate  with  an 
exhibit  of  student  art  to  be  held  in  July,  1994  in  Washington.  DC,  commemorating  the  July  26, 
1990  signing  of  the  Americans  with  Disabihties  Act  (ADA).  The  exhibit  will  display  worics  by  the 
wdnners  of  a  national  contest  soliciting  art  by  students  from  all  over  America.  Up  to  rwenty-five 
pieces  of  art  from  each  sute  will  be  exhibited.  One  student  artist,  his  teacher  and  his  parent  or 
guardian  will  receive  an  expense-paid  trip  to  join  the  celebration  in  Washington,  DC..  Very 
Special  Arts  has  distributed  thousands  of  poster/entry  forms  which  feature  suggested  activities 
designed  to  introduce  students  to  disability  issues. 

IV.       VSA    PROGRAMS 

Supporting  our  efforts  are  Very  Special  Arts's  National  Programs  which  provide  and  encourage 
year-round  experiences  in  all  the  ans.  These  programs  or  special  initiatives  are  researched  and 
developed  by  the  national  office,  adopted  by  our  state  programs,  and  implemented  at  schools, 
cultural  institutions,  and  other  service  provision  organizations  in  local  communities.  Many  of  these 
programs  encourage  people  with  disabilities  to  participate  in  the  arts  through  scholarship  and 
awards. 

YOUNG  PLAYWRIGHTS  PROGRAM 

Established  in  1984,  the  Young  Playwrights  Program  introduces  young  people  to  the  art  of  writing 
for  the  suge  as  they  develop  plays  which  address  some  aspect  of  disability  in  contemporary 
society.  Challenged  to  express  their  ideas  and  feelings  in  play  form,  young  people  are  encouraged 
to  take  a  closer  look  at  their  world  and  how  perceived  differences  can  affect  their  hves  and  their 
relationships  to  their  peers.  The  playwrights  whose  work  is  chosen  for  production  travel  to 
Washington,  DC  to  see  their  work  performed  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts.  A  Young  Playwrights  Program  Teacher  Guide  which  provides  information  on  disabilities 
and  the  ADA  as  well  as  sample  classroom  activities  is  available  for  teachers. 
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YOUNG  SOLOISTS  PROGRAM 


Established  in  1984  as  the  Itzhak  Perlman  Award,  the  Young  Soloists  Program  Panasonic  Award 
is  given  annually  by  Very  Special  Arts  to  two  outstanding  performing  artists  with  physical  or 
mental  disabilities.  The  award,  sponsored  by  Panasonic,  provides  students  with  a  scholarship  to 
pursue  their  musical  studies. 

VAA^RY  SPECIAL  ARTS  PROGRAM 

In  November  of  1993,  the  Deparmient  of  Veteran  Affairs  and  Very  Special  Arts  joined  together  to 
form  the  VAA'ery  Special  Arts  Program.  This  program  is  designed  to  increase  opportunities  for 
veterans  with  disabilities  to  participate  in  the  arts  and  to  showcase  their  artistic  accomplishments. 
Through  this  program.  Very  Special  Arts  strives  to  increase  the  public's  understanding  regarding 
the  importance  of  the  arts  in  the  recovery  and  rehabilitation  process.  Seventeen  Very  Spec^  Arts 
state  organizations  have  received  funding  to  coordinate  artists-in-residence  programs  in  VA  medical 
centers  across  the  country.  These  residoxry  programs  offer  a  variety  of  arts  expeiiences  including 
a  creative  writing  and  poetry  project,  a  kite  malong  workshop,  and  several  visual  arts  programs. 
Most  residencies  will  culminate  with  an  event  open  to  the  public. 

ARTS  FOR  CHILDREN  IN  HOSPITALS  -  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  COURSE 

In  1990,  in  cooperation  with  Georgetown  University  School  of  Medicine,  Very  Special  Arts 
designed  and  implemented  the  Arts  for  Children  in  Hospitals  Medical  School  Course.  This  six  to 
twelve  week  course  was  designed  to  increase  medical  smdents'  understanding  of  the  contribution 
the  arts  can  make  to  the  total  care  of  children  who  are  hospitalized.  To  date,  nine  medical  schools 
implement  the  course  including  Harvard  Medical  School,  Dartmouth  Medical  School,  Georgetown 
University  School  of  Medicine,  northwestern  University  Medical  School,  Ohio  State  University 
College  of  Medicine,  Tufts  University  School  of  Medicine,  University  of  Louisville  Medical 
School,  University  of  South  Alabama  School  of  Medicine,  and  University  of  South  Florida 
College  of  Medicine.  The  course  is  also  being  incorporated  into  the  nursing  curriculum  at  New 
Hampshire  Technical  College  at  Stratham. 

START  WTTH  THE  ARTS 

Start  with  the  Arts  is  an  arts-based  early  childhood  education  instruction  program  that  enables 
educators  and  parents  to  create  meaningful  learning  experiences  for  young  children  utilizing  ail  of 
the  arts  -  visual  arts,  creative  movement,  creative  drama,  and  music.  Designed  to  be  implemented 
in  mainstreamed  settings.  Start  with  the  Arts  assists  yoimg  children  ages  four  to  six,  with  and 
without  disabilities,  in  exploring  thematic  topics  commonly  taught  in  early  childhood  programs 
through  the  arts.  To  implement  this  new  program.  Very  Special  Arts  has  conducted  in-service 
training  for  teachers  at  sites  across  the  nation. 

ARTS  PROGRAM  FOR  INCARCERATED  YOUTH  WTTH  DISABIUTIES 

Through  a  partnership  with  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Corrections,  Very  Special  Arts  has 
developed  an  arts  education  program  for  incarcerated  youth  with  disabilities  in  New  York  State. 
Playwriting  and  production  workshops  are  being  conducted  at  the  Greene  Correctional  Facility  in 
Coxsackie,  NY.  These  workshops  will  culminate  in  the  production  of  an  original  play  by  the 
inmates.  This  project  is  designed  to  encourage  inmates'  ability  to  peacefully  resolve  personal  and 
community  conflict  through  a  program  that  uses  creative  dramatics  to  teach  tolerance,  conflict 
resolution,  and  effective  communication  ^VWW  and  to  increase  the  literacy  skills  of  inmates  with 
learning  disabilities  through  experiences  in  the  dramatic  arts. 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  INTFIATIVE 

In  April  1991,  Very  Special  Arts  celebrated  the  first  National  Native  American  Very  Special  Arts 
Festival  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  This  two-day  national  gathering  brought  together  more  than 
1,000  Native  American  children,  with  and  without  disabilities,  from  13  states  and  75  schools. 
Thirty  tribal  groups  were  represented.  This  festival,  and  subsequent  festivals  in  1992  and  1993, 
provided  opportunities  for  Native  American  chDdren  with  disabilities  to  participate  in  and  celebrate 
the  richness  and  diversity  of  their  own  Native  American  art  forms.  Teachers  and  school  officials 
were  able  to  observe  first-hand  the  valuable  arts  experiences  being  offered  to  these  childreiL 

VSA/m  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  FESTPVAL 

Piloted  in  1990,  Very  Special  Arts  and  ITT  Educational  Services  developed  the  VSA/TTT  Career 
Development  FestivaL  Through  woikshops,  performances,  and  art  stops  that  focus  on  a  variety  of 
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career  related  topics,  this  festival  introduces  transitioQ-aged  students  to  the  arts  and  technical  career 
choices  and  encourages  them  to  focus  on  developing  and  strengthening  their  employment  skills 
through  the  arts.  Scholarship  opportunities  for  students  with  disabilities  are  also  provided. 
Originally  piloted  in  four  sites,  this  project  has  grown  to  14  sites  in  1994. 


V.        VSA   STATE   ORGANIZATIONS 

In  addition  to  these  nationally  coordinated  efforts,  many  of  our  Very  Special  Arts  state  affiliates 
have  developed  imique  local  and  statewide  programs  that  further  the  goal  of  Very  Special  Arts. 
These  programs  focus  on  arts  and  education,  accessibility,  and  public  awareness.  Many  of  these 
programs  have  resulted  from  the  National  Office's  State  Project  Grants.  These  grants  are  awarded 
annually  on  a  competitive  basis  and  are  used  to  spur  new  initiatives  on  the  state  and  local  levels. 
Examples  of  programming  on  Very  Special  Arts  fifty  state  network  include: 

INDIANA 

Very  Special  Arts  Indiana,  conducts  an  Artists-in-Education  Residency  program.  Through  this 
project,  an  artist  is  placed  at  an  education  site  for  20  days.  Sixteen  days  are  used  in  classroom 
contact,  an  observation/orientation  day  serves  to  familiarize  the  artist  with  the  site  and  students, 
two  days  are  planned  for  curriculum  development,  and  a  final  day  serves  to  develop  documentation 
and  evaluate  the  project  with  teachers  and  administrators.  This  project  facilitates  arts-based 
education  and  curriculum  development  at  the  education  site. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Through  funding  by  the  Rhode  Island  Department  of  Education,  Very  Special  Arts  Rhode  Island 
expands  arts  programming  for  special  education  students  from  kindergarten  through  twelve  grade. 
In  1992,  14  school  sites  were  served  around  the  state  with  six  to  twelve-week  artist-in-residence 
program  in  both  the  visual  and  the  performing  arts. 

WISCONSIN 

Very  Special  Arts  Wisconsin  provides  a  similar  program  placing  professional  artists  in  school  and 
other  facilities  to  work  with  participants  and  staff  on  specific  arts  projects.  Accomplishments  of 
each  session  include  performances  and  exhibitions  at  state,  district,  and  local  festival  This  project 
provides  appropriate,  integrated  creative  arts  experiences  for  people  with  disabilities  and  serves  as 
a  catalyst  for  ongoing  arts  activities. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Through  Adult  Initiatives,  Very  Special  Arts  Massachusetts  organized  programs  for  adults  with 
disabilities  to  visit  the  Museum  of  Fme  Arts,  the  Computer  Museum,  Old  Village,  and  other 
cultural  venues.  Adults  with  disabilities  also  had  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  art  classes  at 
community  centers  and  to  attend  community  theater  productions. 

OHIO 

Very  Special  Arts  Ohio,  in  cooperation  with  the  Ohio  Theater  Alliance,  has  created  an  access  guide 
to  Ohio  Art  Volunteers,  including  people  with  disabilities,  surveyed  arts  facilities  and  programs 
to  determine  their  accessibility  for  people  with  disabilities.  This  effort  helped  to  educate  the 
participating  organizations  about  accessibility  and  opened  new  avenues  for  individuals  with 
disabilities  to  enjoy  the  arts. 

VERMONT 

Very  Special  Arts  Vermont  has  continued  an  ongoing  program  to  provide  sign  language 
interpreters  for  performances  through  Accessible  Performances  Initiative.  During  1992,  Very 
Special  Arts  Vermont  provided  interpreters  for  performances  in  Grand  Isle  and  Silver  Lake. 
Special  outreach  to  the  deaf  community  was  conducted  through  the  Vermont  Department  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation.  In  addition  to  providing  interpreters.  Very  Special  Arts  Vermont 
assisted  the  Vermont  Parks  Service  with  the  production  of  a  large  print  brochure  for  people  with 
visual  impairments,  and  advised  the  organization  on  how  to  get  Braille  copies  for  those  who  are 
blind. 
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MISSISSIPPI 

Very  Special  Arts  Mississippi  loaned  artwork  created  ai  Very  Special  Arts  Mississippi  Festivals  to 
the  Oktibbeha  County  Hospital.  Through  this  program  called  the  Artists  Unlirniied  Project, 
patients  were  encouraged  to  select  and  hang  the  artwork  in  their  rooms  throughout  their  hospital 
stay.  This  projea  helped  to  increase  Very  Special  Arts  Mississippi's  public  awareness  in  the  state. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The  fifth  Commonwealth  Art  Exhibition  was  first  presented  by  Very  Special  Arts  Pennsylvania  in 
1992  at  two  sites.  It  was  displayed  in  the  Hetzel  Union  Building  Gallery  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University  in  conjunction  with  the  Pennsylvania  Special  Olympic  Games  and  at  the  East  Rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  Building  in  Harrisburg.  The  exhibit  is  a  showcase  for  developing  artistic 
achievements  of  individuals  with  disabilities  throughout  Pennsylvania.  The  Commonwealth 
Exhibition  displayed  the  works  of  over  300  artists  from  around  the  state. 

IOWA 

Very  Special  Arts  Iowa  has  created  a  project  entitled  "Living  Without,"  a  project  for  the  homeless, 
designed  to  give  arts  experiences  to  children  and  their  families  in  homeless  shelters,  and,  through 
public  exhibits  to  raise  public  awareness  regarding  the  problem  of  homelessness.  Artists  with  and 
without  disabilities  as  well  as  a  music  and/or  art  ther^ist  provide  eight  to  ten  week  sessions  in 
music,  movement,  and  visual  arts  for  an  hour  and  a  half  on  a  weekly  basis. 


VI.      VSA    INTERNATIONAL 

Not  only  has  Very  Special  Arts  been  able  to  influence  the  lives  of  people  with  disabilities  in  this 
country,  but  Very  Special  Arts  has  become  an  influence  at  the  international  level  In  addition  to  our 
woiic  with  the  International  Festivals,  there  are  several  ongoing  international  projects. 

YAMAGATA  INTERNATIONAL  VISUAL  ARTS  PROGRAM 

The  Yamagata  International  Visual  Arts  Program,  named  for  world-renowned  artist  and  Very 
Special  Arts  supporter  Hiro  Yamagata,  focuses  on  the  creative  learning  process  in  the  visual  arts. 
Conducted  worldwide  by  Very  Special  Arts  affiliates,  the  Yamagata  Program  provides 
opportunities  for  people  with  disabilities  to  crystallize  their  perceptions  and  cultivate  artistic  self- 
expressioiL  The  program  culminates  with  an  exhibition  held  annually  in  cities  around  the  world. 

YAMAGATA  INSTTTUTE 

As  an  important  component  of  the  Yamagata  International  Visual  Arts  Program,  the  Yamagata 
Institute  enables  Very  Special  Arts  to  conduct  a  training  course  in  the  arts  for  emerging 
international  artists.  These  artists,  Yamagata  Fellows,  receive  instruction  in  adaptive  art  techniques 
to  expand  visual  arts  opportunities  in  their  home  countries  for  people  with  disabilities.  The 
workshops  at  the  Institute,  led  by  professional  artists,  abo  teach  Yamagata  Fellows  to  enhance 
their  own  professional  skills. 

1994  INTERNATIONAL  YOUNG  SOLOISTS  PROGRAM  TTZHAK  PERIMAN  AWARD 

The  1994  International  Young  Soloists  Program  Itzhak  Perlman  Award,  like  its  national 
component,  recognizes  musicians  with  disabilities  who  have  exhibited  outstanding  talent  For  the 
1994  program,  eight  countries  entered  eleven  musicians  for  consideration  including  Singapore, 
Argentina,  and  Lithuania.  The  1994  recipients  of  the  Yoimg  Soloist  Award  will  perform  at  The 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 

VERY  SPECIAL  ARTS/JACOB  SUCHARD  HOUDAY  PROJECT 

Through  the  Very  Special  Arts/Jacob  Suchard  Holiday  Project,  Very  Special  Arts  in  conjunction 
with  Jacob  Suchard  is  identifying  artwork  created  by  artists  with  disabilities  in  our  programs  in  the 
European  region.  Jacob  Suchard  will  select  the  image  to  be  used  as  the  cover  image  for  a  compact 
disc  which  will  be  released  during  the  Christmas  season. 

In  addition  to  these  internationally  run  programs.  Very  Special  Arts  affiliates  are  encouraged  to 
develop  and  implement  their  own  projects. 
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CANADA 

In  Canada,  Very  Special  Arts  Canada-Quebec,  in  collaboration  with  Art  +  Group,  will  coordinate 
an  exhibit  of  more  than  20  works  by  artists  with  speech  impairments  at  a  conference  in  Montreal. 

CYPRUS 

In  cooperation  with  the  Christos  Steliou  loaimou  Foundation,  Very  Special  Arts  Cyprus  is 
planning  a  2-3  day  staff  training  workshop  for  professionals  and  volunteers  involved  with  Very 
Special  Arts  Cyprus.  The  workshop  will  present  a  general  introduction  to  Very  Special  Arts  and 
address  practical  ways  to  intnxiuce  aits  related  programs  in  schools  and  institutions  for  individuals 
with  mental  disabilities.  The  training  will  have  an  emphasis  on  methodology,  the  development  of 
specific  skills,  and  innovative  techniques  in  a  variety  of  an  forms. 

INDIA 

To  commemorate  the  second  aimiversary  of  the  death  of  Prime  Minister  Shri  Rajiv  Gandhi,  Very 
Special  Arts  India  collaborated  with  the  Rajiv  Gandhi  Foundation  to  organize  a  series  of  activities 
over  a  four  month  period  from  May  -  August,  1993.  Examples  of  the  activities  included  a 
"Creative  Art  Morning"  where  more  than  350  children  participated  in  a  painting  workshop  with  the 
theme.  'Teace,  Harmony,  Integration,  and  Sharing."  The  project  concluded  with  an  exhibition  in 
£>elhi  by  children,  youth,  and  professional  artists  with  and  without  disabilities. 

Vn.     AWARENESS 

Very  Special  Arts  Galleries 

The  Very  Special  Arts  Galleries  arc  fully  mainstreamed  galleries  representing  emerging  and 
recognized  artists  with  emphasis  on  worics  by  professional  artists  with  disabilities.  The  first  Very 
Special  Arts  Gallery  opened  in  downtown  Washington,  DC  in  December.  1990.  In  June  of  1993, 
the  Gallery  expanded  to  two  locations,  with  the  second  in  the  Georgetown  section  of  the  city.  The 
galleries  feature  a  wide  range  of  exhibits  by  artists  from  the  fifty  states  and  around  the  world.  The 
opening  exhibit,  "Art  Across  America,"  featured  the  works  of  artists  from  50  stales  and  the  District 
of  Colimibia.  The  show  included  a  spinning  array  of  oils,  watercolors.  bronzes,  textiles,  prints 
jewelry,  pottery,  posters  and  other  works.  Other  events  hosted  at  the  gallery  include  live  musical 
performances,  and  aimual  art  auctions.  The  gallery  also  orgaixizes  exhibidons  at  museums  in  other 
cities.  The  galleries  provide  custom  picture  framing,  and  the  space  is  available  for  private 
receptions. 

Very  Special  Ans  Calendar 

The  Very  Special  Arts  Calendar  is  an  annual  project  featuring  art  by  children.  The  calendars 
promote  awareness  by  displaying  the  work  of  people  with  disabilities.  This  year's  calendar 
represents  a  year-long  educational  initiative  conducted  by  Very  Special  Arts  organizations  across 
the  country.  Begiiming  in  the  Fall  of  1992  with  a  national  Call  for  Art,  this  program  encouraged 

Americans  of  all  ages  to  expand  their  knowledge  of  the  rich  history  of  their  nations 's  Capitol  and 
create  original  woiks  depicting  the  theme.  The  U.S.  Capitol:  A  Visual  Journey.  Teachers,  parents, 
and  volunteers  coordinated  local  and  statewide  exhibitions,  demonstrating  how  the  arts  enhance  the 
learning  process  for  all  people.  This  historic  exhibit  includes  one  piece  from  every  state  as  well  as 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Very  Special  Arts  Productions 

Very  Special  Arts  Productions  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  public  to  view  the  goals,  programs, 
special  events  and  festivals  that  are  all  a  part  of  Very  Special  Arts  and  Very  Special  Arts 
International.  The  videos  range  from  educational  formats  generating  awareness  and  expanding 
knowledge  to  promotional  tapes  and  footage  from  exhibitions  and  world-wide  events.  Very 
Special  Arts  Productions  has  the  important  task  of  recording  the  activities  of  artists  and  participants 
who  are  the  foundation  of  Very  Special  Arts  and  its  goals  and  enabling  a  wide  audience  to  share  in 
their  dreams  and  triumphs,  while  also,  through  educational  videos,  helping  them  to  reach  those 
goals. 
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VIII.    VISION   FOR  THE   FUTURE 


Expand  Artist  and  Teacher  Traininp  Activities 

Responding  to  the  movement  for  full  inclusion.  Very  Special  Arts  plans  to  : 

•  train  educators  and  other  service  providers  on  how  the  arts  can  be  used  to  promote  full 
inclusion 

•  train  ait  educators  and  artists  on  how  the  arts  can  be  infused  into  the  curriculum  to 
involve  students  with  disabilities  in  interdisciplinary  approaches  to  learning.    . 

•  show  how  discipline-based  approaches  to  newly  passed  arts  standards  set  forth  in  "Goals 
2000"  can  be  ad^ted  to  accommodate  ail  learners,  including  those  with  disabilities. 

Provide  Support  for  Community  Partnership  Initiatives 

Make  annual  seed  grants  available  to  coalitions  formed  by  Very  Special  Arts  state  organizations  to 
support  innovative,  community-based  programming  efforts  which  extend  access  to  arts  to  all 
people  including  populations  such  as  homeless  and  "at  risL" 

Extend  Programmatic  Access  to  Cultural  Institijrions  Required  by  the  Americans  with  Disabilities 

Extend  outreach  to  all  cultural  and  arts  organizations  at  the  community  level  to  reach  programmatic 
access  goals  of  the  ADA  and  provide  technical  assistance  through  publications,  meetings; 
educational  materials  and  services. 

PrQ\-ide  Ongoing  Support  and  Oversight  of  State  and  Cnmmunitv  VS  A  Coalitions  by  supplying: 

•  annual  grants  for  Very  Special  Arts  state  organizations 

•  annual  training  through  national  and  regional  meetings 

•  ongoing  technical  assistance  through  specially  trained  national  and  regional  staff 

Initiate  Innovative  Programming  to  Meet  Current  and  Emerging  Needs 
Expanding  efforts  to  reach  under  served  populations. 

•  "at  risk" -Conflict  Resolution  (Oklahoma) 

•  "beyond  risk"-Corrections  (South  Carolina) 

•  Native  American-Artist  in  Residence  (New  Mexico) 


Continue  Annual  Outreach  to  Schools  Across  the  Country 

Provide  armual  opportunities  for  students  in  schools  throughout  the  country  to  better  understand 

current  disability  issues  through  experience  in  the  arts:  e.g.  20th  Armiversary  Poster. 


Statement  of  Jose  Arsenio  Torres 

mr.  chairman  and  members  of  the  committee.  i  testify  here 
today  in  support  of  the  "improving  america's  school  act  of  1994," 
as  proposed  by  the  administration. 

this  proposal  is  the  most  significant  reform  to  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  act  in  thirty  years.  it  will  serve  as  the 
cornerstone  for  the  future  of  education  in  the  united  states. 

i  share  the  view  of  secretary  riley  and  other  distinguished 
educators  throughout  the  nation  that  poor  children  are  as  capable 
of  maximum  achievement  as  any  other  children  in  this  country.  we 
should  expect  and  demand  as  much  from  them  as  from  any  other 
children. 
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NOTWITHSTANDING  THEIR  ABILITY  TO  LEARN,  CHILDREN  REQUIRE  AN 
ENVIRONMENT  CONDUCIVE  TO  LEARNING  IN  ORDER  FOR  HIGHER  EXPECTATIONS 
TO  BE  REALIZED.  THIS  IS  PRECISELY  WHY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  THROUGHOUT 
THE  NATION  AND  PUERTO  RICO  HAVE  EMBARKED  ON  A  CAMPAIGN  FOR 
COMPREHENSIVE  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  REFORMS. 

IN  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUERTO  RICO,  LOCAL  LAWS  18  AND  71  HAVE 
PAVED  THE  WAY  FOR  THE  CREATION  OF  A  SCHOOL  ENVIRONMENT  THAT  WILL 
ALLOW  EVERY  CHILD  IN  THE  COMMONWEALTH  TO  REALIZE  HIS  OR  HER 
POTENTIAL. 

THE  REFORM  PROCESS  IN  PUERTO  RICO  HAS  BEGUN  WITH  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMUNITY  SCHOOLS.  THESE  SCHOOLS  HAVE  BEEN  GIVEN 
FISCAL,  ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  AUTHORITY.  THE  DECISION 
MAKING  POWER  HAS  BEEN  PLACED  AT  THE  SCHOOL  LEVEL.  THUS,  EMPOWERING 
THE  BASIC  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  WITH  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE 
EDUCATION  PROCESS  AND  PRODUCT.  IN  ADDITION,  THESE  SCHOOLS  NOW  HAVE 
A  FRAMEWORK  FOR  ACTIVE  PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT  IN  SCHOOL  AFFAIRS. 

WE  ARE  ALSO  PROVIDING  PARENTS  IN  PUERTO  RICO  WITH  THE 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  CHOOSE  BETWEEN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  BETWEEN  PRIVATE 
AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  WITH  THE  USE  OF  A  VOUCHER  PROGRAM.  THIS  PROGRAM 
PROVIDES  INCENTIVES  TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  ATTRACTING  ADDITIONAL 
FUNDING  BY  OFFERING  PARENTS  BETTER  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES  FOR  THEIR 
CHILDREN. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  PROPOSED  "IMPROVING  AMERICA'S  SCHOOLS 
ACT"  MAKES  DRAMATIC  CHANGES  IN  THE  WAY  TITLE  I  AND  OTHER  PROGRAMS 
WILL  OPERATE.  THESE  CHANGES  WILL  ASSIST  STATES  AND  PUERTO  RICO  IN 
CARRYING  OUT  THEIR  EDUCATIONAL  REFORMS. 

IF  I  WERE  TO  SUMMARIZE  THESE  CHANGES  I  WOULD  SAY  THAT  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSAL  SEEKS  EXCELLENCE  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF  EVERY 
CHILD  IN  AMERICA.  IT  PROVIDES  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  COMBINED  WITH 
ENOUGH  FLEXIBILITY  TO  FACILITATE  ITS  ACHIEVEMENT.  IN  EXCHANGE,  IT 
DEMANDS  ACCOUNTABILITY. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUERTO  RICO  HAS  BENEFITTED  FROM  TITLE  I 
FUNDS  FOR  MANY  YEARS.  IN  FY94 ,  PUERTO  RICO  RECEIVED  OVER  $229 
MILLION  IN  TITLE  I  FUNDS.  NEVERTHELESS,  OUR  EXPERIENCE  HAS  BEEN 
SIMILAR  TO  THAT  OF  OTHER  STATES.   INSTEAD  OF  STRIVING  FOR  MAXIMUM 
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ACHIEVEMENT,  WE  SETTLED  FOR  MINIMUM  STANDARDS. 

THE  PROPOSED  REAUTHORIZATION  LEGISLATION  COMBINES  SEVERAL 
FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  WHICH  CAN  NOW  INTERRELATE  BETTER  AND 
FOSTER  THAT  NEW  LEARNING  ENVIRONMENT  IN  WHICH  OUR  CHILDREN  CAN  BE 
EXPECTED  TO  LEARN. 

WE  SUPPORT  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  PROPOSED  CHANGE  IN  THE  TITLE 
I  PROGRAM  THAT  LOWERS  THE  POVERTY  LEVEL  AT  WHICH  A  SCHOOL  CAN 
BECOME  ELIGIBLE  FOR  FUNDING  FROM  75  PER  CENT  TO  50  PER  CENT  AFTER 
1995.  IN  PUERTO  RICO  THIS  CHANGE  WILL  ALLOW  ALMOST  ALL  SCHOOLS  TO 
BENEFIT  FROM  TITLE  I  FUNDS. 

WE  ALSO  SUPPORT  THE  IDEA  THAT  THE  PROVISION  OF  SERVICES  TO 
LIMITED  ENGLISH  PROFICIENT  STUDENTS  BE  DONE  ON  THE  SAME  BASIS  AS 
OTHER  CHILDREN.  THESE  STUDENTS  WILL  NO  LONGER  BE  REQUIRED  TO 
DOCUMENT  THAT  THEIR  LACK  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS  IS  DUE  TO 
EDUCATIONAL  DEPRIVATION  RATHER  THAN  FROM  THEIR  LANGUAGE 
LIMITATIONS. 

WE  ENDORSE  THE  CHANGES  THAT  ALLOW  STATES  TO  DEVELOP  THEIR  OWN 

STANDARDS  AND  USE  THEIR  OWN  ASSESSMENT  SYSTEMS.    THE  EXISTING 

TESTING  REQUIREMENTS  WILL  BE  ELIMINATED. 

WE  REQUEST  THAT  PUERTO  RICO  BE  TREATED  AS  A  STATE  FOR  FUNDING 

PURPOSES  UNDER  TITLE  I.   THIS  LEGISLATION  IS  AIMED  AT  ACHIEVING 

EXCELLENCE  IN  EDUCATION  FOR  ALL  CHILDREN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

REGARDLESS  OF  GEOGRAPHIC  LOCATION.    PUERTO  RICO  IS  REQUIRED  TO 

COMPLY  WITH  THE  SAME  REQUIREMENTS,  ADHERE  TO  THE  SAME  STANDARDS  AND 

MAINTAIN  THE  SAME  ACCOUNTABILITY  AS  ANY  OTHER  STATE.   THEREFORE,  IT 

IS  ONLY  FAIR  THAT  PUERTO  RICO  HAS  ACCESS  TO  THE  SAME  LEVEL  OF 
RESOURCES  AS  OTHER  STATES  TO  FACILITATE  AND  FULFILL  THE  OBJECTIVES 

OF  THE  ACT. 

I  AM  PARTICULARLY  SATISFIED  WITH  THE  PROPOSED  CHANGES  TO  TITLE 

IV,   'THE   SAFE   AND   DRUG   FREE   SCHOOLS   AND   COMMUNITIES."     OF 

PARTICULAR  IMPORTANCE  IS  THE  INCLUSION  OF  VIOLENCE  PREVENTION  AS  A 

KEY  COMPONENT  AND  THE  REQUIREMENT  THAT  COMMUNITIES  PARTICIPATE  IN 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DRUG  AND  VIOLENCE  PREVENTION  PROGRAMS.    IF 

PROGRAMS  ARE  TO  SUCCEED  IT  WILL  BE  WITH  THE  UNIFIED  EFFORTS  OF 

SCHOOLS  AND  COMMUNITIES. 
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I  WISH  TO  ADDRESS  THE  TITLE  VII  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  PROPOSAL. 
IT  IS  SIGNIFICANT  THAT  A  CONSENSUS  HAS  EMERGED  OVER  THE  FACT  THAT 
IF  WE  ARE  TO  SUCCEED  IN  THE  GLOBAL  ECONOMY  OF  THE  FUTURE,  WE  MUST 
DEVELOP  THE  BILINGUAL  CAPABILITY  OF  ALL  OUR  STUDENTS. 

THE  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  SUPPORTS  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HIGH 
QUALITY  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  THAT  WILL  HELP  LIMITED  ENGLISH 
PROFICIENT  STUDENTS  ATTAIN  THE  HIGH  STATE  STANDARDS  OF  EXCELLENCE 
REQUIRED  OF  ALL  STUDENTS. 

WE  IN  PUERTO  RICO  ARE  IN  A  UNIQUE  POSITION  TO  ASSIST  THE  U.S. 
SECRETARY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THIS  AREA.  AS  A  REGION  OF  THE  NATION  IN 
WHICH  SPANISH  IS  THE  NATIVE  LANGUAGE,  WE  HAVE  A  WEALTH  OF 
EXPERIENCE  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TEACHING  MATERIALS,  CURRICULUM  AND 
ASSESSMENTS  FOR  SPANISH  SPEAKING  STUDENTS.  WE  OFFER  OUR  RESOURCES 
TO  THE  SECRETARY  IN  THIS  RESPECT. 

WE  ALSO  AGREE  WITH  THE  BROAD  GENERAL  WAIVER  PROVISIONS 
CONTAINED  IN  THE  PROPOSAL.  SINCE  MANY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  ARE 
UNDERGOING   EDUCATIONAL   REFORMS,   THERE   WILL   BE   A   NUMBER   OF 

TRANSITIONAL  ISSUES  WHICH  MAY  REQUIRE  TEMPORARY  WAIVERS  TO  AVOID 
DISLOCATION  OF  THE  SERVICES  PROVIDED.  IT  IS  CRUCIAL  THAT  THE  U.S. 
SECRETARY  OF  EDUCATION  RETAINS  THIS  WAIVER  AUTHORITY. 

FINALLY,  NO  SUCCESSFUL  REFORM  WILL  BE  POSSIBLE  WITHOUT  THE 
COLLABORATION  OF  PARENTS,  TEACHERS,  GOVERNMENT  OFFICIALS  AND 
PRIVATE  BUSINESS. 

WE  ARE  SHOCKED  WHEN  WE  LOOK  AT  THE  REALITY  OF  OUR  SOCIETY 
TODAY.  STUDENTS  ARE  NOT  LEARNING,  PARENTS  ARE  NOT  PARTICIPATING  IN 
THE  EDUCATION  OF  THEIR  CHILDREN,  GOVERNMENT  IS  NOT  RESPONSIVE  TO 
SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  THAT  DESPERATELY  NEED  ASSISTANCE,  AND  BUSINESSES  ARE 
NOT  ENGAGING  IN  PARTNERSHIPS  WITH  THE  SCHOOLS  THAT  WILL  PROVIDE 
THEM  WITH  THEIR  FUTURE  MANAGERS  AND  EMPLOYEES.  UNDER  THESE 
CIRCUMSTANCES  THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  NOT  ONLY  RISKING  ITS  PREDOMINANT 
POSITION  AS  A  LEADER  OF  THE  WORLD,  BUT  ITS  OWN  EXISTENCE  AS  A 
CIVILIZED  SOCIETY. 

OUR  EXISTING  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  HAS  FAILED  TO  PROVIDE  A 
WELL-ROUNDED  EDUCATION  FOR  OUR  CHILDREN,   THE  BYPRODUCTS  OF  THIS 
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FAILURE  IN  PUERTO  RICO  ARE  EVIDENCED  BY  A  STUDENT  DROPOUT  RATE  OF 
54%  AND  AN  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  OF  40%  AMONG  YOUNG  PEOPLE  SIXTEEN  TO 
NINETEEN  YEARS  OF  AGE.  THESE  STATISTICS  PARTIALLY  EXPLAIN  THE 
EXISTENCE  OF  A  HIGHER  INCIDENCE  OF  VIOLENCE,  DRUG  USE, 
DYSFUNCTIONAL  FAMILIES,  LACK  OF  HUMAN  VALUES,  ALL  OF  WHICH  COULD 
EVENTUALLY  LEAD  TO  SOCIETAL  CHAOS. 

IF  WE  ARE  TO  TURN  THIS  UNFORTUNATE  STATE  OF  EVENTS  AROUND,  WE 
HAVE  TO  MAKE  EDUCATION  THE  TOP  PRIORITY  OF  OUR  NATION.  WE  HAVE  TO 
PROCLAIM  THAT  THE  TRUE  MEASURE  OF  OUR  GREATNESS  AS  A  NATION  IS  NOT 
MEASURED  BY  OUR  ECONOMIC  OUTPUT  OR  OUR  MILITARY  STRENGTH,  BUT  BY 
THE  EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL  OF  OUR  PEOPLE. 

THE  ROAD  AHEAD  OF  US  IS  DIFFICULT  BUT  NOT  IMPOSSIBLE.  WE 
SHOULD  ADDRESS  EDUCATIONAL  REFORM  AS  THE  GREATEST  CHALLENGE  OF  OUR 
LIVES.  THE  PROPOSED  REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT,  AS  PUT  FORTH  BY  THE  ADMINISTRATION,  IS  A 
BIG  STEP  IN  THE  RIGHT  DIRECTION.  OUR  OWN  STATE  REFORMS  WILL  DOUBLE 
THE  POSITIVE  IMPACT  OF  THIS  LEGISLATION.  STILL,  THE  BIGGEST  STEP 
DOWN  THIS  DIFFICULT  ROAD  IS  THE  UNWAVERING  COMMITMENT  OF  EVERY 
INDIVIDUAL,  GROUP,  ORGANIZATION  AND  GOVERNMENT  TO  MAKE  IT  HAPPEN. 


Statement  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Directors  of  Migrant 

Education 

The  National  Association  of  State  Directors  Of  Migrant  Education  is  grateful  to  Chairman 
Pell  and  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  to  submit  testimony  on  behalf  of  migrant 
children. 

As  professional  educators,  we  appreciate  the  task  before  you  as  you  endeavor  to  draft 
meaningful  legislation  to  revitalize  America's  schools,  to  realize  National  Education  Goals 
through  systemic  reform  while  ensuring  that  all  children  have  an  opportunity  to  succeed.    We 
share  your  concern  that  the  drive  for  excellence  in  education  be  accompanied  by  guarantees 
of  equity  and  access  for  all  students. 

It  is  our  privilege  to  represent  over  800,000  FTE  from  1,021,200  children  on  the  active 
database  who  have  demonstrated  a  drive  and  ability  to  excel  despite  an  array  of  barriers  and 
inequities.    They  are  the  children  of  the  toilers  of  the  fields  and  streams,  the  migrant 
farmworkers  and  fishermen  whose  backbreaking  labors  produce  the  fruits,  vegetables  and 
seafood  that  we  take  for  granted.    The  National  Commission  on  Migrant  Education  called 
them  "Invisible  Children,"  because  they  are  so  isolated,  so  far  removed  from  the  thoughts  of 
the  average  citizen.    The  Commission  concluded  that,  "There  is  no  doubt  that  migrant 
farmworkers  continue  to  be  one  of  the  most  industrious,  yet  under-rewarded  populations  in 
the  country.    Their  efforts  to  remain  self-sufficient  are  heroic." 
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II  might  also  be  said  that  the  efforts  of  migrant  students  to  obtain  an  education  are  themselves 
nothing  less  than  heroic.    It  is  not  uncommon  for  students  to  work  alongside  their  parents  in 
the  fields  for  8  to  10  hours  a  day,  then  attend  night  classes  to  earn  credits  for  required 
courses  they  need  in  order  to  graduate.    Just  to  get  close  to  graduation,  migrant  students  have 
had  to  overcome  a  myriad  of  barriers  imposed  both  by  their  lifestyle  and  by  institutional 
indifference.    Migrant  students  are  plagued  by  interruptions  in  their  education,  by  the 
destabilizing  effects  of  mobility,  and  by  the  health  problems  accruing  from  a  lifestyle  that 
exposes  them  to  many  hazards.    Their  parents  usually  possess  limited  education  themselves, 
and  often  the  family's  need  for  additional  hands  in  the  field  takes  precedence  over  its 
children's  education.    Poverty,  language  barriers,  social  isolation  and  the  constant  struggle 
for  sheer  survival  provides  a  very  uneven  foundation  on  which  to  build  an  education. 

Since  its  creation  in  1966,  the  Migrant  ELducation  Program  has  greatly  improved 
opportunities  for  migrant  children  to  succeed  in  school.    In  the  I960's  a  migrant  student 
stood  no  better  than  one  chance  in  ten  of  graduating  from  high  school.    In  the  quarter  of  a 
century  since  the  Migrant  Education  Program  was  activated,  those  odds  have  improved  to 
about  .SO-SO,  thanks  to  the  emergence  of  a  nationwide  network  of  advocates  for  migrant 
students,  coordination  among  the  states  and  the  development  of  innovative,  cooperative 
strategies  and  programs. 

Migrant  educators  not  only  work  to  improve  schooling  for  migrant  children,  but  they  also 
reach  out  to  migrant  families,  form  bridges  between  home,  school  and  community,  and 
connect  the  disjointed  fragments  of  education  that  migrant  children  acquire  as  they  move 
from  school  to  school,  from  state  to  state.    Migrant  Education  provides  a  richness  and 
diversity  of  educational  and  support  services  unmatched  by  other  programs,  ranging  from 
preschool  programs  to  dropout  retrieval,  in-school  tutorials  and  extended-day  programs, 
English  Language  acquisition  to  reading,  math  and  career  education,  summer  schools  and 
family  outreach  services. 

Migrant  Education  has  learned  to  be  as  cost-effective  as  any  service  funded  by  the  Federal 
government.    It  receives  only  about  $400  per  child,  but  it  marshals  its  resources  shrewdly, 
forms  partnerships  and  builds  networks,  and  capitalizes  on  every  opportunity  to  improve  both 
the  quality  of  services  and  the  numbers  of  children  who  benefit  from  them. 

Migrant  educators  are  pleased  that  Congress  and  the  Administration  are  committed  to  the 
continuation  of  the  Migrant  Education  Program  under  Title  I  of  the  reauthorized  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.    Our  Association  has  availed  itself  of  every  opportunity  to 
inform  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  House  of  Representatives  about  our  concerns 
and  about  specific  proposed  provisions  in  the  new  legislation.    Last  fall,  we  adopted  a 
resolution  addressing  five  issues  that  were  raised  by  proposed  legislation  from  the 
Administration  and  the  House.    In  the  bill  which  recently  passed  the  House,  these  concerns 
were  addressed  only  in  part.    We  turn  to  you  for  assistance  in  shaping  those  parts  of  the 
legislation  which  could  have  the  greatest  impact  on  the  future  of  this  program. 

The  first  issue  in  which  NASDME  seeks  the  assistance  and  consideration  of  the  Senate  is  in 
the  number  of  years  a  child  will  be  eligible  to  receive  educational  and  support  services. 

Present  legislation  allows  eligible  children  to  receive  services  for  up  to  six  years.    However, 
the  recently  passed  House  bill,  in  concert  with  the  Administration's  bill,  will  cut  migrant 
educational  services  to  eligible  children  from  the  present  6  years  to  2  years. 

We  respectfully  request  the  Senate  to  place  the  maximum  eligibility  for  migrant  children  at 
three  years.    This  represents  a  compromise  between  the  present  six-year  eligibility  and  the 
proposed  two-year  period.    The  idea  of  carrying  migrant  children  for  six  years  after  they 
have  stopped  moving  has  caused  some  concern  among  observers  who  did  not  appreciate  that 
the  educational  disadvantages  associated  with  migrancy  linger  for  many  years  after. 
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Every  study  which  has  attempted  to  measure  the  differences  in  need  between  currently 
migrant  children  and  formerly  migrant  children  has  concluded  that  there  is  no  significant 
difference.     This  was  the  finding  of  the  Department  of  Iiducation  when  it  responded  to  a 
request  included  by  the  late  Representative  Natcher  in  the  appropriations  bill  in  1989.     This 
was  the  finding  of  the  massive  descriptive  study  of  the  Migrant  Education  Program  conducted 
by  Research  Triangle  Institute  for  the  Department  of  Migrant  Education  and  released  in 
1992.    It  was  also  the  finding  of  the  National  Commission  on  Migrant  Iiducation  in  its  final 
report  of  1992.    Similar  findings  have  also  been  made  by  migrant  educators  in  many  states. 

To  place  a  numerical  value  on  these  findings,  states  have  found  that  in  most  cases  the  needs 
of  formerly  migrant  children  are  about  90  to  97  percent  as  great  as  those  of  the  currently 
migrant  child. 

We  have  found,  however,  as  did  RTI  in  its  comprehensive  study,  that  the  needs  of  formerly 
migrant  children  do  diminish  gradually  over  the  years  after  they  stop  migrating.    This  makes 
it  more  acceptable  to  us  to  remove  from  our  program  a  small  portion  of  the  children  we  have 
been  serving,  although  we  are  concerned  about  the  availability  of  services  to  address  their 
needs  in  the  absence  of  the  Migrant  Education  Program. 

The  latter  concern  is  the  crux  of  our  displeasure  with  the  two-year  eligibility  passed  by  the 
House  (with  a  one-time,  one-year  transition  period  in  which  eligibility  would  continue  for 
three  years).    The  premise  of  the  new  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  legislative 
proposals  is  that  the  new  Title  I  program  would  cover  all  disadvantaged  children,  including 
migrant  students.    It  is  our  belief  that,  no  matter  how  well-intentioned  this  concept  is,  neither 
the  present  Chapter  1  basic  program  nor  the  proposed  new  Title  I  Part  A  will  be  able  to 
serve  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  formerly  migrant  children  now  receiving  Migrant 
Education  services.    In  fact,  the  efforts  to  re-focus  Title  I  funds  on  high  poverty  areas  will 
diminish,  rather  than  enhance,  the  likelihood  that  the  needs  of  migrant  children  can  be  met 
by  this  program.    The  targeting  of  Title  I  funds  will  tend  to  drive  funds  away  from  the  small 
rural  schools  where  migrant  students  are  most  likely  to  be  enrolled. 

Very  little  research  on  the  potential  impact  of  changes  in  Title  I  on  educational  services  to 
migrant  children  has  been  done.    We  would  like  to  direct  the  Subcommittee's  attention  to 
information  submitted  to  Senator  Kassenbaum's  office  by  school  districts  in  rural  Kansas 
which  demonstrate  clearly  that  absolutely  nothing  would  be  in  place  to  address  the  needs  of 
migrant  children  if  their  eligibility  is  terminated  after  two  years.    It  would  be  good  to  have 
information  from  other  distncts  in  other  parts  of  the  nation.    Unfortunately,  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  supply  such  information. 

However,  we  are  keenly  aware  of  one  reality;    The  present  Chapter  1  program  cannot  serve 
all  of  the  students  who  are  eligible  under  the  present  legislation.    The  reauthonzed  Title  I 
will  be  no  better  off.    The  program  is  able  to  cover  about  one-half  of  the  eligible  children. 
It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  that  the  program  will  be  able  to  expand  its  service  to  a  new 
population. 

Another  urgent  issue  is  the  need  for  a  mechanism  for  the  efficient  transfer  of  critical 
educational  and  health  information  for  migrant  students.    The  bill  passed    by  the  House  of 
Representatives  acknowledges  that  timely  receipt  of  student  information  is  of  vital  interest;  it 
addresses  this  interest  by  obliging  the  states  to  transfer  student  information  as  migrant 
students  move  from  school  to  school,  and  by  creating  a  panel  to  make  recommendations  for  a 
system  to  facilitate  this  objective. 

The  state  directors  of  migrant  education,  at  the  very  onset  of  the  Migrant  Education 
Program,  recognized  the  need  to  exchange  educational  and  health  information  as  students 
moved,  and  more  than  two  decades  ago  they  created  a  system  that  was  at  least  a  decade 
ahead  of  its  time  as  a  technological  innovation.    It  was  a  computer  information  system  called 
the  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer  System  (MSRTS). 
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MSRTS  has  opened  many  doors  for  migrant  children  that  would  otherwise  have  remained 
closed.    It  has  enabled  educators  in  widely  separated  sites  to  access  information  that  heljjed 
them  bring  congruence  and  continuity  to  interrupted  educations.    It  provided  a  form  of 
authenticity  and  identity  for  migrant  students  so  that  when  they  moved  into  strange  new 
surroundings  there  was  an  official  document  that  recognized  them  and  established  their 
credentials.    Because  there  was  an  MSRTS  record,  educators  throughout  the  land  knew  that 
migrant  children  were  part  of  a  concerted  interstate  effort,  supported  by  the  Federal 
government,  to  improve  educational  opportunities  for  this  most  disadvantaged  of  mobile 
populations. 

But  over  the  years  complaints  arose  that  MSRTS  was  an  imperfect  system,  that  it  lost  sight 
of  its  original  function  and  purpose.    It  was  said  that  too  much  of  MSRTS  was  devoted  to 
creation  of  management  reports,  and  that  the  student  records  were  often  incomplete  and 
inaccurate.     The  chorus  of  negativism  resulted  in  a  decision  last  year  to  pass  legislation  that 
calls  for  MSRTS  to  be  discontinued  in  1995. 

In  view  of  the  recognition  by  the  House  and  the  Administration  in  their  reauthorization  bills 
that  the  transfer  of  migrant  student  records  will  continue  to  be  a  priority,  and  in  view  of  the 
expectation  that  the  reauthorized  Migrant  Education  legislation  will  focus  more  attention  than 
ever  on  actively  mobile  migrant  students,  we  urge  the  Senate  to  revisit  the  proposed 
termination  of  the  only  operational  network  that  consistently  addresses  the  transfer  of  migrant 
student  records  anywhere  in  the  country. 

NASDME's  position  is  that  there  must  be  a  national  database  for  the  purpose  of  transferring 
student  records,  as  well  as  counting  the  children  who  are  enrolled  in  the  Migrant  Education 
Program.    We  do  not  contend  that  MSRTS  is  the  only  system  which  could  ever  accomplish 
this  mission,  but  as  the  recent  Westat  study  on  alternatives  to  MSRTS  made  clear,  there  is 
nothing  in  existence  at  this  time  which  can  take  the  place  of  MSRTS.    There  are  some 
promising  possibilities,  includmg  the  SPEEDE/ExPRESS  system  being  developed  by  the 
Chief  State  School  Officers.    But  this  system  is  only  in  a  very  early  pilot  stage.     We  believe 
that  it  is  essential  that  the  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer  System  be  continued  until  a 
superior  alternative  database  could  be  developed  and  implemented. 

We  urge  you,  therefore,  to  place  language  into  your  bill  to  extend  the  Migrant  Student 
Record  Transfer  System  beyond  its  scheduled  date  of  discontinuation  until  such  time  as  a 
suitable  replacement  is  operational. 

With  this  language  in  place,  the  provision  in  the  House  bill  to  convene  a  panel  to  make 
recommendations  for  the  future  records  transfer  system  will  not  exist  in  a  vacuum. 

We  believe  a  continuing  national  database  must  be  maintained,  without  interruption,  so  that 
we  can  support  the  educational  progress  of  migrant  children  and  assist  them  in  sharing  the 
achievement  of  the  National  Educational  Goals.    The  recent  study  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  on  mobility  in  schools  recognizes  the  need  for  efficient  records  transfer  for  all  mobile 
students,  but  it  points  out  that  there  is  no  existing  information  network  comparable  to 
MSRTS  and  that  most  of  the  nation's  schools  are  nowhere  close  to  linkage  to  the  information 
superhighway  of  the  future. 

The  following  facts  were  reported  in  the  GAO  study: 

•  The  Express  system  is  being  piloted  only  in  some  school  districts  in  a  small 
number  of  states.    There  is  no  evidence  of  statewide  impact  in  any  state. 

•  Because  ExPRESS  has  not  been  fully  implemented  in  any  state,  it  is  not  possible 
to  assess  its  effectiveness  nor  to  project  its  total  costs.  Full  implementation  even 
in  the  states  piloting  the  system  is  still  years  away. 

•  Different  states  and  even  school  districts  within  a  state  use  different  formats  and 
enter  different  data  elements  in  school  records,  making  it  impossible  to  exchange 
records  electronically.    Only  seven  states  have  student  record  systems  that  are 
comparable  statewide. 
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The  Westat  study  also  provides  overwhelming  evidence  that  MSRTS  is  the  only  existing 
infrastructure  that  can  exchange  records  of  migrant  students  nationwide.    The  study  stated 
that  only  very  large  districts  have  recognized  the  need  and  have  developed  their  own  internal 
networks,  but  the  vast  majority  of  school  districts  are  very  small.    Westat  also  pointed  out 
that  cost  projections  have  focused  on  hardware,  installation  and  communications  costs,  but 
have  overlooked  the  essential  elements  of  maintenance  and  training.    It  said,  "MSRTS 
provides  the  best  evidence  that  the  costs  of  training,  re-training  and  data  entry  are  far  larger 
than  the  actual  cost  of  transmitting  information." 

Over  the  past  three  years,  NASDME  has  tried  to  improve  MSRTS  by  addressing  the  very 
problems  that  its  severest  critics  have  raised.    We  participated  fully  in  the  extensive  study  by 
the  National  Commission  on  Migrant  Education,  and  we  responded  promptly  to  the 
recommendations  which  the  Commission  issued  in  1991.    There  were  six  recommendations 
concerning  MSRTS: 

1.  Reduce  the  scope  of  the  MSRTS  record  to  essential  data  on    students'  school 
enrollment  and  health  status; 

2.  Increase  direct  access  of  local  educators  to  MSRTS; 

3.  Provide  a  role  for  migrant  students  and  their  families  in  MSRTS; 

4.  Conduct  a  technical  assessment  of  MSRTS  with  an  independent  research  agency; 

5.  Design  data  quality  procedures  to  ensure  completeness,  accuracy,  and  security  of 
student  information; 

6.  Require  certification  of  compliance  with  MSRTS  procedures  by  the  Secretary  of 
Education  before  approving  slate  applications  for  Migrant  Iklucation  grants. 

NASDME  has  used  survey  information  from  over  10,000  classroom  teachers  to  determine 
essential  information  to  include  on  a  simplified,  plain  English  one-page  student  record,  a 
record  intended  to  help  classroom  teachers  help  migrant  children.    We  have  been  ready  for 
over  a  year  to  pilot  this  record  and  we  appreciate  the  assistance  of  the  Senate  in  helping  to 
obtain  approval  for  this  pilot. 

Additionally,  in  the  wake  of  the  Commission  recommendations,  we  have  purged  several  data 
files  that  educators  felt  were  not  useful,  and  several  states  have  changed  their  procedures  for 
the  forwarding  of  records  to  ensure  that  they  reach  the  teachers  in  the  classrooms  with  a 
minimum  of  delay. 

To  assist  migrant  parents  in  understanding  MSRTS  and  developing  their  capacity  to  help  their 
children  learn,  MSRTS  has  developed  a  series  of  videotapes  and  distributed  them  across  the 
nation. 

We  are  not  alone  in  supporting  continuation  of  MSRTS  while  proceeding  with  efforts  to 
develop  a  better  system  which  can  ultimately  supersede  it.    The  National  Education  Goals 
panel  has  stated  that  a  voluntary,  uniform  state  and  district  record  system  for  children  is  one 
way  to  determine  children's  progress  in  meeting  the  Goals.    MSRTS  maintains  reading  and 
math  achievement  data  on  over  1 10,000  children,  and  carries  data  on  high  school  credit 
accrual  for  over  50,000  interstate  migrant  students. 

The  National  School  Boards  Association  went  on  record  in  1993  with  this  resolution:  "NSBA 
urges  Congress  to  enhance  the  Migrant  Student  Record  Tracking  System  (MSRTS)  and 
encourages  states  to  become  active  participants  in  the  system." 

We  are  committed  to  continued  efforts  to  improve  this  system  until  the  day  when  we  can 
devise  a  better  one.    "i'our  assistance  in  keeping  the  system  alive  will  be  most  appreciated. 

Another  concern  we  have  is  the  effect  of  the  consolidation  of  technical  assistance  centers  into 
so-called  "mega-centers,"  as  recommended  by  the  Administration  and  incorporated  into  the 
House  bill.    We  are  not  necessarily  opposed  to  efforts  to  deliver  technical  assistance  in  a 
more  efficient  manner,  but  we  are  seriously  concerned  that  the  effect  of  establishing 
consolidated  centers  for  technical  assistance  would  be  the  end  of  the  Migrant  Education 
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Program  Coordination  Centers.    These  are  currently  funded  under  the  Section  1203  set-a-side 
for  coordination  activities. 

The  Program  Coordination  Centers  (PCCs)  originated  in  1987  as  Program  Development 
Centers  (PDCs).   The  Department  of  Education  awarded  contracts  to  one  center  in  each  of 
the  three  migrant  streams.    To  avoid  the  appearance  of  duplication  of  services  offered  by  the 
Technical  Assistance  Centers,  the  Department  redefmed  the  Centers  as  Program  Coordination 
Centers  in  1990  for  the  next  funding  cycle.    The  role  of  the  Centers  was  redenned  so  that 
they  would  focus  on  interstate  and  interagency  coordination  and  integration  of  services. 
Thus,  since  1990,  the  PCCs  have  provided  a  range  of  services  that  bear  little  resemblance  to 
technical  assistance  centers.    Their  work  has  been  to  coordinate  programs,  services, 
curriculum  materials,  early  childhood  education,  high  school  credits  and  the  recruitment  of 
migrant  families  as  they  move  through  the  stream. 

The  PCCs  are  coordination  centers,  not  technical  assistance  centers.    Coordination  is  an 
essential  element  of  the  Migrant  Education  Program.    Migrant  families  move  into,  through 
and  away  from  every  state  in  the  nation;  consequently  they  will  pass  through  the  10  to  15 
regions  to  be  covered  by  the  proposed  mega-centers.    Each  mega-center  will  serve  only 
clients  in  a  given  region,  whereas  the  PCCs  provide  services  across  the  migrant  streams 
wherever  families  move. 

The  PCCs  provide  targeted,  cost-effective  services.    We  doubt  that  an  all-purpose  regional 
technical  assistance  center  would  be  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Migrant  Education 
Program,  including  the  following: 

Interstate  coordination 

Identification  of  migrant  students 

Summer  school  services 

Distance  Learning 

Establishment  of  required  Parent  Advisory  Councils  and  other  culturally  sensitive 

parent  involvement  issues 

We  submit  that  the  proposed  mega-centers  will  not  address  the  coordination  needs  and 
specialized  needs  of  the  migrant  community. 

We  have  some  additional  concerns  to  call  to  your  attention.   The  Administration  bill  contains 
language  stating  that  State  Educational  Agencies  are  eligible  to  receive  Migrant  Education 
grants.   The  word  "eligible"  represents  a  critical  departure  from  the  word  "entitled"  that  has 
historically  been  used  in  the  legislation  authorizing  this  program. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  House  reinstated  the  wording  assuring  that  the  entitlement  to  the  states 
continues.    We  respectfully  request  the  Senate  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  House  in 
incorporating  the  wording  that  ensures  the  States  of  being  entitled  to  the  grants,  provided  of 
course  that  we  meet  the  statutory  program  requirements  thereto. 

One  final  consideration  that  we  ask  you  to  make  in  the  interest  of  assuring  maximum  possible 
coverage  for  migrant  children  under  all  applicable  programs  and  services,  is  to  urge  the 
Senate  to  devise  targeting  provisions  for  Title  I  Part  A  to  ensure  that  funding  is  directed  to 
districts  in  which  migrant  children  reside. 

As  we  noted  above,  we  are  seriously  concerned  about  the  proposals  for  re-focusing  Title  I 
funds  on  high  poverty  areas.    The  consequence  of  this  move  would  be  to  decrease  the 
capacity  of  Title  I  to  serve  migrant  children,  who  are  more  likely  to  reside  in  rural  areas. 


[Additional  material  is  retained  in  the  files  of  the  committee.] 
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Statement  of  Girls  Incorporated 

Glds  Incorporated  (formerly  Giris  Cluhs  of  America)  is  a  national  youth  organization  that  has  been 

providing  direct  service  to  school-age  girls  in  communilies  throughout  our  country  for  almost  fifty  years. 

The  first  clubs,  however,  began  serving  girls  during  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Our  experience  with  girls 

has  provided  us  with  dramatic,  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  gender  discrimination  and  the 

various  forms  it  can  take.    As  a  leading  and  vigorous  advocate  for  girls,  Girls  Incorporated  stresses  the 

urgency  of  addressing  giris'  special  needs.  Twenty  years  ago,  our  1974  annual  rtsport  was  titled  "Toward 

Equality  for  Girls'.   Wc  wrote: 

In  our  current  society,  co-ed  is  not  co-equal.  Girls  are  accepted  but  remain  second  class 
citizens  .  .  .  .They  are  dearly  unequal  in  the  attention  given  to  their  development  toward 
equality  and  new,  more  challenging  adult  roles. 

Our  1978  national  seminar,  "Today's  Girls;  Tomorrow's  Women",  flirther  focused  on  equity  issues  in 

areas  critical  to  girls'  healthy  development  and  reconfirmed  our  early  commitment  to  addressing  these 

issues. 

Girls  continue  to  grow  up  in  an  inequitable  worid  where  subtle  and  blatant  gender  discrimination 
stereotypes  them  and  limits  their  opportunities,  experiences  and  accomplishments.  However,  the 
introduction  of  the  Gender  Equity  in  Education  Package  of  1993  offers  great  promise  for  change.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wc  thank  you  for  taking  girls  seriously  and  taking  seriously  the  responsibility  of  the  federal 
government  to  recognize  the  current  inequities  and  work  toward  rectifying  them. 

Wc  also  greatly  appreciate  the  commitment  of  the  Senaton  who  have  joined  in  sponsoring  the  individual 
pieces  of  legislation  that  together  make  up  the  package  and  the  commitment  of  the  Members  who  will 
work  to  pass  it.  As  part  of  the  Task  Force  of  the  National  Coalition  of  Women  and  Giris  in  Education, 
Giris  Incorporated  helped  fashion  some  of  the  ideas,  working  with  the  American  Association  of  University 
Women  and  the  National  Women's  Law  Center  in  this  endeavor. 

At  our  Giris  Incorporated  National  Resource  Center  we  conduct  research  and  collect  information  to 
develop  the  programs,  resources,  settings  and  principles  that  best  enable  girls  to  overcome  discrimination 
and  other  barriers  to  gender  equity.  Our  testimony  is  based  on  this  expertise  and  the  expertise  developed 
through  our  experience  of  direct  service,  programming  and  advocacy  for  girls.  Wc  are  submitting 
testimony  for  the  record  to  support  passage  of  the  legislation  and  to  bring  several  specific  points  to  your 
attention. 

\ 
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1.  Office  of  Women's  Equity:  The  WEEA  Restoration  Act  of  1993,  S.  1464  sponsored  by  Senator 
Simon,  expands  the  Women's  Educational  Equity  Act  Program  and  establishes  an  Office  of  Gender  Equity 
to  promote  and  coordinate  the  Department  of  Education's  policies,  activities  and  programs  to  achieve 
gender  equity.  We  believe  this  legislation  is  essential  to  making  an  impact  on  the  equity.  A  legislatively- 
required  oflioe  will  provide  a  much-needed  locus  of  commitment,  responsibility  and  action  for  addressing 
pervasive  inequities  for  girls.  As  stated  in  our  recent  publication  Past  the  Fink  and  Blut  Predicament: 
girls  experience  inequities,  discrimination  and  pressures  that  start  during  infancy  and  limit  their  potential 
now  and  as  adults.  Therefore,  it  is  crucial  that  the  office  be  charged  to  consider  equity  for  girls  during 
their  earliest  involvement  with  educational  opportunities  as  well  as  equity  issues  for  women  engaged  in 

lifelong  learning.  At  Girls  Incoipoiatcd,  we  know  successful  interventions  to  enable  girls  to  overcome 
inequities  begin  with  commitment  to  change,  an  understanding  of  the  research  on  the  issues  and  careful 
planning  of  deliberate  steps  that  will  make  a  difference  in  girls'  lives  and  the  world  in  which  girls  live. 
The  Office  of  Gender  Equity  would  be  a  noteworthy  start  to  making  a  real  difference  on  both  levels. 

2.  Inclusion  of  inf amud  education  in  initiatives  and  prograim:  In  addition  to  the  formal  education 
system,  a  significant  amount  of  education  takes  place  in  the  "community"  ~  in  museums,  churches, 
community-based  organizations  and  other  arenas.  Between  60  and  80  percent  of  young  adolescents 
participate  in  at  least  one  nonschool  activity  sponsored  by  public  or  nonprofit  agencies  (Carnegie,  1992). 
Furthermore,  almost  40  percent  of  adolescents'  waldng  hours  are  discretionary  compared  to  the  30 
percent  they  s^iend  in  school  (Carnegie,  1992).  Clearly,  the  informal  education  that  takes  place  in 
nonschool  settings  can  provide  a  powerful  forum  for  challenging  the  barriers,  discrimination,  attitudes 
and  perceptions  tiiat  lead  to  gender  inequity. 

We  strongly  believe  that  community-based  organizations  should  be  included  in  initiatives  and  funding 
under  the  Gender  Equity  in  Education  Package  so  that  gender  equity  can  be  achieved  in  all  educational 
realms  for  girls  and  women.  We  commend  this  inclusion  in  the  Fairness  in  Education  for  Girls  and  Boys 
Act  of  1993,  S.  1463  and  in  S.1464  sponsored  by  Senator  Mikulski. 

3.  Gender  equity  and  positive  environments  for  girls:  Many  youth  organizations  and  educators 
are  recognizing  that  girls  have  special  strengths  and  needs  that  require  special  attention.  However, 
without  specific  training  and  consistent  monitoring,  adults  who  are  not  consciously  avoiding  sex- 
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stereotyped  behavior  arc  probably  ddivering  cues  that  perpetuate  sex  stereotypes  and  inequities.  We  have 
found  that  many  professionals  need  and  want  training  to  increase  their  awareness  of  gender  inequities  and 
to  develop  environments  that  are  positive  for  girls.  By  positive  environment  for  girls  we  mean  an 
environment  that  addresses  their  special  needs,  overcomes  biases,  and  enables  girls  to  achieve  full  equity. 

At  Girls  Incorporated  we  consider  positive  environments  for  girls  to  be  a  fundamental  aspect  of  any 
program  serving  girls.  The  increasing  number  of  requests  we  have  received  for  presentations,  training 
and  consultation  underscores  the  unique  qualifications  for  Gixls  Incorporated  to  assist  our  partners  in 
youth  work,  including  schools,  with  their  efforts  to  develop  positive  environments  and  address  gender 
equity.  During  the  past  year,  we  made  presentations  and  provided  substantial  training  in  these  areas, 
including  work  with  Girl  Scouts  of  the  USA,  Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters  of  America,  4-H,  a  conference  on 
issues  of  equity  at  Mills  College,  the  National  Network  of  Runaway  and  Youth  Services  and  the  ongoing 
work  we  do  with  our  afffliates.  We  recently  completed  a  training  of  New  York  City  school  guidance 
counselors  and  other  profiessionals  who  works  with  the  city  school  system  on  sexuality  education  and 
pregnancy  prevention,  focusing  on  gender  equity  issues.  We  arc  currently  working  with  the  American 
Corrections  Association  and  others  on  training  around  the  issues  of  positive  environments  and  gender- 
sensitivity.  We  have  recently  published  "What's  Equal?"  a  guide  book  for  youth  workers  to  evaluate  and 
improve  their  organizations  so  that  they  can  achieve  equity  for  both  the  girls  and  boys  whom  they  serve. 

Operation  SMART,  our  own  research-baaed  program  for  gender  equity  in  math  and  science  mentioned 
in  other  testimony  at  the  hearing,  was  initiated  with  funds  from  the  current  Women's  Educational  Equity 
\cx  program  and  is  now  having  national  impact  in  schools,  community-based  organizations,  camps, 

museums  and  other  organizations.  We  and  our  aftiliates  have  provided  Operation  SMART  training  to 
youth  workers,  teachers  and  other  professionals,  a  significant  part  of  which  addressed  gender  equity  issues 
in  math  and  science  programming.  We  welcome  the  opportunities  that  the  Gender  Equity  in  Education 
Amendments  Act,  S.146S  and  the  Women's  Educational  Equity  Act  will  provide  so  that  Girls 
Incorporated  and  colleagues  with  expertise  in  gender  equity  can  help  schools,  organizations  and  agencies 
providing  informal  education  better  understand  and  move  forward  in  this  and  other  areas. 

4.  F^Klng  expertise:  Youth-serving  organizations  have  expertise  to  share.  In  particular,  Giris 
Incorporated  has  made  gender  equity  a  primary  goal  for  our  ongoing  work  in  programming,  direct 
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services  and  sulvocacy  for  girls.  Programs  such  as  Operation  SMART,  Friendly  PEERsuasion  and 
Sporting  Chance  help  meet  girls'  special  needs  by  compensating  for  the  barriers  to  equity  that  girls 
confront. 

All  Oirls  Incorporated  programming  is  based  in  research  about  what  girls  need  and  what  is  effective  in 
meeting  those  needs.  For  example,  it  is  widely  recognized  in  the  growing  literature  on  girli  and  women 
in  math  and  science  that  changing  girls'  attitudes  and  perceptions  about  these  two  fields  requires  a 
supportive  environment  that  encourages  and  facilitates  risk-taking  and  exploration  by  girls.  Change  also 
requires  adults  who  believe  girls  can  and  should  excel  in  math  and  science.  Operation  SMART 
encompasses  these  and  other  principles  critical  to  achieving  gender  equity. 

InitiaUy  developed  for  informal  education  settings,  our  programs  are  readily  adaptable  to  after-school 
settings  and  in-school  use;  a  number  of  our  affiliates  provide  these  programs  during  n^ular  school  hours. 
Federal  assistance  will  help  such  known  and  proven  programs  reach  more  schools,  more  organizations 
and  more  giris. 

5.  Dropout  Prevention:  Subsequent  pregnancy  is  a  miyor  cause  of  school  dropout  among  pregnant 
and  parenting  teens.  The  results  of  our  research  on  our  program  to  prevent  adolescent  pregnancy  were 
reported  in  Truth,  Trust  and  Teehnotosy.  The  report  was  released  here  in  Washington  at  a  seminar 
kcynoted  by  Congresswoman  Patricia  Schnoeder  in  September  1991  and  the  program  continues  to  gather 
commendations  from  communities  around  the  country.  Rigorous  evaluation  demonstrated  that  consistent 
participants  in  programs  for  younger  girls  were  half  as  likely  to  have  sexual  intercourse  for  the  first  time 
as  nonparticipants;  and  participants  in  programs  for  older  girls  were  less  likely  to  become  pregnant  than 
nonparticipants.  The  primary  components  of  Preventing  Adolescent  Pregnancy  help  giris  ages  9-18 
clarify  values  with  parents,  Icam  assertiveness  and  resistance  skills,  develop  aspirations  for  education  and 
a  career  and,  for  sexually  active  girls,  learn  about  and  obtain  contraceptive  technology.  We  believe  this 
could  be  the  basis  of  an  effective  program  for  helping  teen  parents  avoid  second  pr^nancies,  a  priority 
consideratiOD  in  the  S.1465  sponsored  by  Senator  Harkin. 

6.  Equity  in  athletics:  We  applaud  Senator  Moseley  Braun's  initiative  to  seek  better  information 
regarding  collegiate  efforts  to  achieve  gender  equity  in  athletics  and  sports.   It  is  during  the  childhood 
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ycarj  that  girls  need  to  leam  sports  skills  and  an  appreciation  for  competitive  sports  that  will  enable  them 
as  women  to  participate  effectively  in  sports  at  the  college  level  and  beyond.  Therefore,  Girls 
Incorporated  recommends  that  attention  and  resources  be  devoted  as  well  to  gender  equity  in  sports  at 
the  primary  and  secondary  school  levels.  The  Girls  Incorporated  Sporting  Chance  program  for  girls  ages 
6  to  18  Is  an  excellent  model  for  building  basic  sports  skills  and  increasing  girls'  experience  in 
competitive  sports. 

7.  Data  Collection:  We  want  to  comment  explicitly  in  the  importance  of  the  inclusion  of  sex  as  a 
background  characteristic  In  education  data.  We  established  our  National  Resource  Center  in  Indianapolis 
in  1981  in  specific  response  to  the  startling  lack  of  information  about  girls.  Many,  if  not  most, 
organizations  and  government  agogcics  do  not  collect,  analyze  and  report  data  by  sex.  We  have  raised 
this  issue  in  many  legislative  contexts  over  the  past  two  decades  and  wrestled  with  it  as  the  nation's 
leading  source  of  bformation  about  girls.  We  commend  Senator  Harkin  for  pinpointing  the  need  to 
collect,  analyze,  disaggregate  and  cross-tabulate  by  sex,  race,  ethnicity  and  socioeconomic  status 
whenever  feasible,  and  including  provisions  to  this  end  in  S.1464.  This  additional  information  is  essential 
to  monitoring  progress  in  closing  the  gap  in  opportunities,  treatment,  experiences  and  outcomes  for  girls 
and  women.  More  knowledge  about  the  effectiveness  Of  programs  can  lead  to  more  efficient  use  of  lax 
dollars. 

8.  Sex  Harassment:  Finally,  expanding  the  definition  of  "effective  schools"  to  include  an 
"environment  free  from  sexual  hai^sment"  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come.  We  applaud  Senator 
Mikulski  for  including  this  idea  in  S.1463.  Encouragement  of  training  and  technical  assistance  under 
schoolwide  improvement  programs  is  another  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  acknowledges  and  addresses 
the  implicit  acceptance  of  d^Iorable  behavior  that  exists  in  too  many  schools. 

Again,  we  thank  you  for  recognizing  the  need  for  action  on  the  front  of  gender  equity.  We  would  be 
happy  to  supply  additional  copies  of  Past  tht  Pink  and  Blue  Predicament  or  any  other  materials  that 
would  be  helpful  in  your  deliberations. 
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Statement  of  the  National  Coalition  For  Sex  Equity  in  Education 

I  am  writing  to  encourage  your  support  of  tlie  Gender  Equity  in  Education  Package.  I 
write  as  a  former  classroom  teacher,  a  speci.ilist  in  providing  gender  equity  training  to 
teachers,  administrators  and  parents  and  as  Chair  of  the  National  Coalition  for  Sex  Equity 
in  Education    Although  I  am  not  a  parent,  there  are  among  my  family  and  friends 
numerous  young  children  whose  future  and  success  are  of  great  personal  concern  and  it 
also  on  their  behalf  that  I  am  uTiting. 

It  is  important  for  you  to  understand  that  gi^ndcr  equity  in  education  is  not  about  telling 
people  what  their  future  should  be,  but  cnsiinng  that  all  students  have  a  flill  range  of 
choices  as  they  progress  through  school  and  beyond    The  passage  of  Title  IX  was  not 
enough  to  genuinely  achieve  gender  equity    Senator  Paul  Tsongas  made  this  insightfijl 
comment,  "Equal  opportunity  is  more  than  an  open  gate.   It  is  the  appropriate  complement 
of  skills  and  fundamental  self-esteem  that  makes  the  open  gate  meaningful.  To  just  open 
the  gate  is  to  engage  in  a  cruel  gesture,  no  matter  how  innocently  it  is  done  "  Gender 
equity  training  help  teachers  to  recognize  ihe  oven  and  subtle  ways  that  curriculum, 
classroom  interactions  and  school  environment  can  have  the  effect  of  limiting  aspiration 
and  damaging  self-esteem  of  all  of  our  students,  female  and  male. 

In  my  nine  years  as  a  gender  equity  specialist.  I  have  worked  with  hundreds  of  teachers. 
Many  of  them  have  told  me  of  the  academic  and  social  benefits  of  the  gender  and  race 
equity  training  they  received    That  is  graufying  and  encouraging,  but  the  need  for 
increased  training  for  teachers  and  administrators  is  great    Most  teachers  do  not  receive 
this  information  in  their  preser^ice  training  and  most  have  not  received  comprehensive 
inscrvice  training  either 

I  would  hke  to  offer  my  ser^'ices  as  Chaii  of  the  National  Coalition  for  Sex  Equity  in 
Education  (NCSEE)  to  present  testimony  in  support  of  the  bill    NCSEE  is  the  only 
national  organization  for  gender  equity  specialists,  including  teachers,  administrators, 
parents,  professors,  state  and  federally  fimded  trainers,  and  consultants. 

You  have  heard  the  rationale  for  all  of  the  components  of  the  bill.  On  behalf  of  the  entire 
NCSEE  membership  1  strongly  endorse  the  entire  bill  and  urge  your  support. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  consideration  on  this  important  matter. 

Statement  of  the  National  Education  Association 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee; 

The  National  Education  Association  is  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  S.  1513,  the 
Improving  America's  Schools  Act.  As  you  know,  this  legislation  would  reauthorize  the  Hawkins- 
Stafford  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Improvement  Amendments,  PL  100-297  (ESEA). 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  nation's  K-12  education 
policy.  The  Act  contains  the  largest  and  most  significant  programs  ever  designed  by  the  federal 
government  to  address  the  issues  of  equity  and  excellence  in  education.  For  the  past  quarter 
century,  these  programs  have  made  a  profound  impact  on  the  lives  of  students  served  in  the 
programs,  and  they  have  provided  essential  resources  to  public  schools  that  enable  them  to  address 
the  unique  needs  of  students  disadvantaged  by  economic  conditions,  native  language,  or  other 
obstacles  to  academic  success. 

The  reauthorization  of  the  ESEA  comes  at  a  critical  time.  The  public's  commitment  to  improving 
public  elementary  and  secondary  education  remains  high.  The  stakes  for  protecting  equity  and 
promoting  excellence  become  greater  each  year.  Now  that  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act 
is  law,  there  are  increased  opportunities  for  creative  efforts  at  education  reform  to  accompany  the 
solid  foundation  set  by  programs  of  the  ESEA. 
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Four  overarching  issues  should  drive  consideration  of  the  programs  contained  in  ESEA: 

Federal  elementary  and  secondary  education  programs  must  have  the  resources  necessary  to 
achieve  their  objectives.  With  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of  1981,  the 
scope  of  federal  programs  became  relatively  narrow.  Programs  that  remain,  such  as  Title  I, 
Bilingual  Education,  and  Impact  Aid,  must  have  resources  adequate  to  serve  all  students  eligible 
and  in  need  of  assistance. 

Wherever  possible,  resources  must  be  moved  to  the  local  level.  Learning  takes  place  in 
classrooms,  not  in  state  departments  of  education  or  the  US  Department  of  Education.  Federal 
funds  must  be  provided  directly  to  local  school  districts  for  instructional  purposes,  with  a 
minimum  of  administrative  burdens  that  hamper  the  ability  of  teachers  to  teach  and  children  to 
learn  or  that  necessitate  the  creation  of  administrative  positions  to  address  federal  regulation. 

Educators  selected  by  their  representative  bargaining  agents  must  have  a  voice  in  decision 
making.  The  reauthorization  of  ESEA  should,  where  appropriate,  require  that  teachers  have  a  say 
in  the  development  and  delivery  of  programs  to  assure  federal  funds  are  used  for  activities  that 
improve  the  quality  of  instruction. 

New  initiatives  must  be  added  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  America's  public  schools. 

Most  of  the  programs  in  ESEA  were  developed  in  the  mid-1960s,  and  they  continue  to  play  a  vital 
role.  But  they  do  not  go  far  enough  in  addressing  the  present  needs  of  America's  schools  or  the 
future  needs  of  the  US  economy.  NEA  supports  the  enactment  of  a  major  new  general  aid 
program,  a  new  initiative  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  rural  and  urban  schools,  and  a  new  initiative 
to  assure  that  schools  are  free  from  violence  and  environmental  hazards. 


Before  discussing  specific  aspects  of  ESEA,  the  >fEA  would  like  to  offer  some  general  comments 
concerning  federal  efforts  to  improve  education. 

Consistency  of  Mission 

Frequently,  policy  makers  have  a  tendency  to  move  from  one  crisis  to  the  next  before  fully  solving 
the  last  problem.  Nowhere  is  this  inclination  more  acutely  felt  than  in  the  area  of  education  From 
Sputnik  and  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  (NDEA)  to  the  War  on  Poverty  to  the  publication 
of  A  Nation  at  Risk,  education  policy  has  been  made  in  response  to  a  perceived  crisis.  Sadly,  even 
when  the  perception  of  the  crisis  has  abated,  the  problems  continue.  The  federal  government  must 
maintain  a  consistent  effort  to  address  challenges  in  education. 

For  example,  laboratory  equipment,  purchased  with  funds  made  available  by  the  NDEA,  is  still  in 
use  in  some  schools  today  —  a  testament  not  so  much  to  its  durability  as  to  the  fact  that  little  has 
been  done  in  the  intervening  years  to  address  inadequacies  in  math  and  science  education  in  this 
country.  The  release  of  A  Nation  at  Risk  stimulated  efforts  by  states  to  provide  additional 
resources  for  public  schools.  But  the  results  of  those  efforts  are  uneven  at  best.  A  year  after  ^ 
Nation  at  Risk  was  released,  states  enacted  budgets  that  were  6.3  percent  below  the  previous  year, 
after  accounting  for  inflation  -  the  sharpest  single  year  decline  in  two  decades.  New  state  money 
went  primarily  to  make  up  for  past  neglect  and  to  compensate  for  federal  education  budget  cuts. 

We  urge  this  committee  and  this  Congress  to  use  this  opportunity  —  the  reauthorization  of  ESEA  ~ 
wisely.  Congress  must  assure  that  programs  to  meet  special  needs  continue  until  such  needs  are 
nonexistent,  that  ESEA  programs  get  the  resources  they  need  to  be  effective,  and  that  changes 
address  real,  not  political,  needs. 

The  reauthorization  must  be  consistent  with  the  original  mission  set  a  quarter  century  ago:  to 
promote  economic  opportunity  for  disadvantaged  students  by  helping  assure  educational 
oportunity  to  all. 
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Continuity  of  Services 

Federal  education  programs  have  suffered  tremendously  from  the  combination  of  uncertainty  about 
the  mission  of  public  schools  and  economic  constraints.  Programs  such  as  Title  I  compensatory 
education  for  disadvantaged  students.  Bilingual  Education,  Impact  Aid,  and  Chapter  2  were 
severely  cut  in  the  early  1980s.  While  there  has  been  some  recovery,  students  and  schools 
continue  to  suffer  from  sharp  decline  of  federal  resources  for  these  effective  programs. 

The  quality  of  federal  education  programs  has  suffered  from  a  scarcity  of  resources  ~  which 
frequently  leads  to  the  next  crisis.  Because  of  the  recurring  crisis  in  public  education,  national 
education  policy  has  relied  on  emergency  room  treatments,  when  students  and  schools  need  a 
preventive,  health  maintenance  approach. 

Cuts  in  programs  close  off  opportunities  for  targeted  students,  opportunities  that  may  never  be 
regained    Moreover,  they  do  more  than  put  a  school  district  behind.  Significant  cuts  in  resources 
frequently  necessitate  cuts  in  staff,  which  is  a  loss  of  experience,  commitment,  and  continuity  that 
cannot  be  restored,  even  if  the  fiinds  become  available  the  following  year. 

We  urge  this  committee  to  authorize  funding  levels  —  and  advocate  for  appropriations  levels  -  that 
will  assure  consistency  of  programs  from  year  to  year. 


Standards  and  Goals 

NEA  supports  the  new  Goals  2000  law,  which  sets  up  a  system  for  federal  assistance  for  state  and 
local  education  reform  efforts;  calls  for  the  development  of  voluntary  opportunity-to-leam, 
content,  and  performance  standards;  codifies  the  National  Education  Goals,  and  provides  a 
mechanism  to  assessing  progress  toward  the  achievement  of  the  goals.  Assessments  used  to 
measure  progress  toward  the  goals  must  be  considered  in  their  proper  context.  Student  outcome 
assessments  must  be  matched  with  high  opportunity-to-leam  standards  so  that  schools  can  identify 
deficiencies  in  resources  —  time,  materials,  and  personnel  ~  and  take  steps  to  address  them.  Where 
states  and  localities  need  help  in  addressing  those  deficiencies,  the  federal  government  should 
provide  funding  and  technical  assistance. 

The  following  section  outlines  our  ideas  for  the  improvement  of  specific  sections  of  S.  1513: 

Title  I 

Title  I  of  the  Improving  America's  Schools  Act  emphasizes  content,  performance  standards,  and 
assessment.  Opportunity-to-leam  standards  should  be  emphasized  and  included  as  part  of  the  bill 
as  well.  . 

The  Title  I  compensatory  education  program  for  disadvantaged  students  is  one  of  the  most 
important  federal  contributions  to  quality  education  in  the  United  States.  Students  with  access  to 
Title  I  services  have  performed  demonstrably  better  on  standardized  tests  than  comparable  students 
who  have  not  been  able  to  participate  in  the  program.  The  chief  shortcoming  of  the  program, 
historically,  has  been  limited  resources.  Without  sufficient  funds  to  pay  for  teachers,  facilities,  and 
materials,  far  too  many  students  have  been  unable  to  get  the  help  with  basic  skills  they  need  to  be 
successful.  The  formula  for  Title  I  concentrates  federal  funds  on  high-poverty  counties,  high- 
poverty  local  education  agencies  (LEAs)  within  the  counties,  and  high-poverty  schools  within  the 
LEAs    While  this  attempt  to  provide  more  funding  to  areas  of  high  poverty  is  a  noble  one,  in  our 
view,  an  unfavorable  result  of  the  formula  change  is  that  it  decreases  the  money  available  for 
students  within  pockets  of  poverty  that  exist  in  cities  and  counties  showing  lower  poverty  rates 
This  needs  to  be  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

An  additional  concem  we  have  about  Title  I  is  that  it  contains  new  language  regarding  the 
diversion  of  public  federal  funds  to  nonpublic  schools    We  want  to  see  this  language  removed 
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Congress  must  reject  any  proposal  that  would  take  resources  away  from  public  schools,  violate  the 
constitutional  separation  of  church  and  state,  or  diminish  the  effectiveness  of  public  school 
programs  in  serving  disadvantaged  students. 


Title  n 

Title  II  of  the  legislation  has  been  rewritten  to  include  professional  development  for  teachers  in  the 
core  subject  matter  areas  of  English,  math,  science,  geography,  history,  and  art.  We  believe  this  is 
an  excellent  component  of  the  bill.  However,  it  requires  a  local  fund  match.  Poor  schools  cannot 
afford  this  and  therefore  have  the  potential  for  being  eliminated  from  participation,  even  with  the 
provision  that  other  federal  money  may  be  used  to  make  the  local  match. 

Under  the  existing  Chapter  2,  the  use  of  grants  is  determined  primarily  at  the  state  level.  We 
would  recommend  continuation  of  this  excellent  approach,  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  a  large 
authorization  for  general  aid. 


Title  in 

We  support  the  language  in  Title  III  that  calls  for  increased  use  of  technology  in  schools.  It  is 
essential  that  the  new  technological  tools  and  equipment  used  by  schools  be  compatible  so  that 
educators  in  different  locales  can  communicate  with  each  other.  The  addition  of  language  to  this 
effect  would  enhance  the  dissemination  of  valuable  information  among  educators. 

Title  III  also  provides  for  federal  funds  to  be  used  for  a  limited  public  charter  schools  project    We 
urge  the  committee  to  continue  to  ensure  that  only  public  schools  are  allowed  to  receive  charter 
school  funding. 


Title  rV 

NEA  supports  a  new  federal  initiative  to  assure  the  health  and  safety  of  children  in  public  schools 
by  addressing  both  environmental  hazards  and  the  threat  of  crime  and  violence    The  measure 
would  establish  requirements  for  testing  and  assist  with  abatement  of  lead  hazards,  radon,  and 
asbestos.  A  comprehensive  program  to  address  environmental  hazards  in  public  schools  would 
assure  coordination  of  programs  and  projects,  it  would  assure  that  resources  are  provided  to 
schools  with  the  most  serious  problems  and  fewest  resources  in  a  consistent,  equitable  manner,  and 
it  would  help  reassure  parents  about  the  safety  of  their  children  in  public  schools. 

At  the  same  time,  we  support  a  new  program  to  provide  grants  to  local  education  agencies  to 
reduce  school  crime  and  violence.  These  provisions  would  clearly  and  directly  advance  National 
Education  Goal  number  seven,  which  calls  for  safe,  drug-free,  and  violence-free  schools  by  the 
year  2000. 

We  recommend  a  five-year  authorization  of  $100  million  each  year,  beginning  in  1994,  to  be  used 
for  education  and  training  programs  for  students  and  staff  for  the  prevention  of  crime  and  violence, 
for  counseling  services  for  victims  and  witnesses,  for  the  development  of  dispute  resolution 
programs,  for  the  purpose  of  crime  prevention  equipment,  including  metal  detectors,  and  to  hire 
school  security  staff. 

Such  a  program  is  a  modest  investment  in  the  long-term  security  of  both  schools  and 
neighborhoods.  Funding  for  the  program  would  be  about  one-half  of  what  schools  now  pay  to  deal 
with  the  effects  of  school  crime  and  vandalism.  But  the  savings  in  such  an  effort  cannot  be 
counted  in  dollars  alone.  At  present,  according  to  a  national  study,  some  100,000  students  bring 
guns  to  school  every  day,  more  than  2,000  students  are  physically  attacked  on  school  grounds  each 
hour,  some  900  teachers  are  threatened,  and  nearly  40  actually  assaulted  on  school  property  each 
hour,  and  some  40  children  are  killed  or  injured  by  gunshot  wounds  every  day. 
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We  urge  you  to  support  a  Violence-Free  Schools  Act  as  part  of  the  reauthorization  of  ESEA. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  language  in  Title  IV  that  would  reserve  for  the  state  governors  much 
of  the  funds  authorized  for  drug  and  violence  prevention  programs.  A  better  use  of  this  money,  in 
our  view,  would  be  to  earmark  it  for  local  use,  where  the  classroom  teacher  works  directly  with 
students. 

Title  V 

In  Title  V,  there  is  a  provision  for  magnet  schools  that  doesn't  explicitly  mandate  their  being  public 
schools    We  view  this  as  a  serious  omission  and  urge  that  it  be  corrected  to  specify  that  only 
public  schools  may  be  designated  as  magnet  schools. 

Title  V  also  deals  with  public  school  equalization  and  provides  states  with  technical  assistance, 
research  assistance,  and  the  development  and  dissemination  of  model  materials    We  do  not  believe 
this  comes  anywhere  close  to  addressing  the  need  for  resources  to  provide  equal  opportunities  for 
poor  rural  and  urban  LEAs  in  comparison  with  more  well-to-do  schools.  The  NEA  proposes 
general  aid  of  $100  billion  to  help  resolve  this  issue. 


Title  VI 

hfEA  supports  the  language  changes  that  were  made  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Indian 
Education  program  provided  for  in  Title  VI  of  H  R.  6.  We  hope  the  committee  will  give  serious 
consideration  to  such  language  for  S   1513. 


Title  Vn 

NEA  supports  the  essential  federal  role  in  assuring  students  with  limited  proficiency  in  English 
have  access  to  culturally  sensitive  bilingual  programs    Such  programs  should  both  assure  that 
students  have  proficiency  in  English  in  order  to  excel  in  academic  programs,  and  should  help 
students  maintain  proficiency  in  their  native  language.  Multilingual  competence  will  increasmgly 
be  an  essential  workplace  skill  to  assure  Americans  can  compete  in  a  global  marketplace. 

The  reauthorization  should  take  steps  to  assure  all  students  in  need  of  language-development 
assistance  are  served.  Since  Fiscal  Year  1980,  funding  for  federal  bilingual  education  programs 
has  been  cut  37  percent  after  accounting  for  inflation    At  present  only  about  one  in  six  students 
with  limited  proficiency  in  English  are  served  in  federally  funded  bilingual  education  programs. 
The  1990  Census  indicates  more  than  6.3  million  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  17  do  not 
speak  English  at  home. 

Among  areas  of  focus  during  this  reauthorization  should  be  addressing  the  critical  shortage  of 
qualified  bilingual  education  teachers.  Nationwide,  schools  need  an  additional  175,000  bilingual 
teachers  to  meet  the  current  demand.  NEA  supports  additional  federal  resources  for  recruitment, 
preparation,  and  inservice  education  of  bilingual  education  teachers. 


Title  Vra 

Impact  Aid  is  one  of  the  earliest  federal  education  programs  and  a  key  element  of  the  ability  of 
schools  affected  by  federal  activities  to  provide  quality  educational  opportunity.  For  several  years. 
Congress  has  been  engaged  in  a  debate  over  the  various  categories  of  Impact  Aid  funding.  NEA 
supports  changes  to  Impact  Aid  that  would  establish  a  weighted  formula  to  address  the  variable 
economic  impact  of  federal  activities  on  affected  schools.  In  addition,  we  strongly  support 
changes  in  Impact  Aid  to  forward  ftjnd  the  program.   Since  Impact  Aid  funds  support  general 
operating  expenses,  it  is  essential  that  school  districts  know  what  their  appropriations  will  be  to 
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make  budget  decisions    Finally,  Impact  Aid  is  woefully  underfunded    By  FY92,  resources  to 
schools  eligible  for  Impact  Aid  were  cut  by  45  percent  compared  to  FY80,  after  accounting  for 
inflation. 

Military  base  closures  have  a  negative  effect  on  area  school  districts    To  ease  the  transition  away 
from  impact  aid  funds,  we  support  a  phase-out  period  during  which  a  district  would  receive  100 
percent  funding  (based  on  prior  year  data)  during  the  first  year,  an  amount  equal  to  90  percent  of 
that  amount  the  second  year,  and  an  amount  equal  to  90  percent  of  the  second  year's  funds  in  the 
third  year.  This  arrangement  would  allow  LEAs  sufficient  time  and  funding  to  adjust  to  the 
absence  of  impact  aid  funds. 

We  hope  the  committee  will  continue  to  authorize  impact  aid  funding  for  the  children  of  civilians 
who  live  or  work  on  federal  installations 


Title  DC 


We  are  concerned  about  the  waiver  authority  in  Title  EX.  We  believe  care  should  be  given  when 
granting  broad  waivers  of  regulations  and  authority  so  that  the  intent  of  the  education  programs 
isn't  lost. 

Title  IX  also  provides  for  services  to  nonpublic  school  students  and  teachers.  We  feel  strongly  that 
this  is  unnecessary  and  shouldn't  be  covered  by  this  act. 


Coordinated  Services 

The  House-passed  version  of  the  Improving  America's  Schools  Act  contains  a  number  of 
additional  provisions  that  warrant  consideration  by  the  Senate    Title  X  of  H.R.  6  would  authorize 
funds  for  coordinated  services  projects.  Such  projects  are  designed  to  bring  all  the  needed 
community  resources  together  to  assist  students  and  their  families  in  eliminating  the  influences 
outside  the  classroom  that  increase  risk  of  academic  failure.  NEA  supports  this  concept  and 
believes  it  would  enhance  progress  toward  the  National  Education  Goals.  We  believe  the  addition 
of  a  coordinated  services  title  would  improve  S.  1513. 

Upgrading  the  Physical  Plant 

A  number  of  recent  reports  point  out  the  serious  deficiencies  in  public  schools'  physical  plants. 
The  Education  Writers  of  America's  report.  Wolves  at  the  Schoolhouse  Door,  estimated  the  cost  of 
necessary  construction  and  renovation  in  public  schools  nationwide  at  some  $100  billion    In  1992, 
the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators  (AASA)  found  that  one  out  of  five  public 
school  students  attends  classes  in  substandard  buildings. 

Old,  worn-out  buildings  are  more  than  just  depressing.  They  are  expensive  to  operate  and  a  threat 
to  the  health  of  students  and  staff   Many  older  schools  have  hazardous  asbestos,  lead,  and  radon. 
The  federal  government  has  taken  modest  steps  over  the  past  several  years  to  address  some  of  these 
environmental  hazards,  but  much  more  must  be  done  to  make  America's  public  school  buildings 
safe  and  adequate.  Capital  outlays  and  interest  on  school  debt  have  risen  sharply,  from  less  than  7 
percent  of  total  K-12  expenditures  in  1989-90  to  almost  9  percent  of  total  expenditures  in  1991-92 

Three-fourths  of  the  nation's  public  schools  were  built  before  1950  at  a  time  when  no  one 
anticipated  the  complex  demands  of  today's  instructional  technology.  Connecting  America's  public 
school  students  with  the  Technology  Super  Highway  will  require  a  significant  capital  outlay  for 
construction,  renovatioD,  asbestos  abatement,  and  basic  wiring  for  electrical  outlets  and  phone 
connections. 
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NEA  proposes  the  creation  of  a  National  Education  Technology  Loan  Authority  that  would 
underwrite  community  bond  issues  to  get  a  tolerable  rating  for  the  community.  We  believe  the 
creation  of  a  federally  insured  loan  authority  would  be  an  attractive  investment  for  public  and 
private  pension  funds.  In  fact,  we  have  already  had  preliminary  discussions  with  some  teacher 
pension  fund  administrators  about  the  possibility  of  this  approach  for  moving  the  nation's  public 
schools  into  the  information  age. 

NEA  believes  a  federal  investment  in  school  facilities  is  cost-efficient  in  a  number  of  ways    First, 
hazard-free  schools  promote  human  health  and  lessen  the  need  for  costly  remediation    Second,  it 
is  only  prudent  to  assure  that  schools  have  the  capacity  —  in  terms  of  space,  electrical  systems,  etc 
—  to  use  effectively  instructional  technology  purchased  with  federal  dollars    Third,  adequate 
facilities  enhance  school  pride,  signal  to  students  they  are  valued,  and  prevent  disruptions  caused 
by  heating  and  plumbing  system  breakdowns.  Without  federal  involvement,  many  of  the  worst 
schools  will  only  get  worse    We  support  the  addition  of  a  new  title  to  provide  for  these 
improvements. 


Urban  and  Rural  Schools 

NEA  also  recommends  a  new  additional  title  that  would  address  the  concerns  of  urban  and  rural 
schools,  as  addressed  in  S   1472,  cosponsored  by  Senators,  Simon,  Jeffords,  Wellstone,  Mitchell, 
Cochran,  and  Daschle   We  support  a  new  federal  initiative  to  assist  rural  and  urban  schools  with 
their  unique  needs,  including  endemic  shortages  of  qualified  teachers,  high  numbers  of  children 
living  in  poverty,  and  limited  resources  for  adequate  facilities    Funds  provided  under  this  title 
would  be  used  to  help  rural  and  urban  schools  meet  the  National  Education  Goals  and  prepare  the 
nation's  young  for  the  challenges  of  the  future  economy. 

Public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  play  a  pivotal  role  in  American  rural  communities.  To  a 
large  extent,  the  school  is  what  brings  the  community  together  —  given  the  relative  isolation  of 
families  working  in  agriculture  and  ranching    American  rural  communities  face  new  challenges, 
declining  population,  the  need  to  diversify  their  economies,  and  the  challenge  of  offering  a 
rigorous,  diverse  academic  program  with  limited  resources.  NEA  supports  a  program  of  federal 
assistance  to  link  public  schools  with  others,  including  postsecondary  institutions,  to  expand 
involvement  in  experiential  learning,  and  to  learn  effective  use  of  technological  innovations  to 
improve  farming  and  ranching  —  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  and  environmental 
responsibility. 

Public  schools  in  urban  settings  can  and  should  play  a  similar  function  in  bringing  the  community 
together.  Providing  resources  to  school  districts  for  recreation,  before-  and  after-school  care,  adult 
education,  and  other  activities  can  help  restore  schools  to  a  central  role  in  the  community. 

Moreover,  schools  must  play  a  leadership  role  in  coordinating  comprehensive  services  to 
disadvantaged  children.  Dr.  James  Comer's  research  demonstrates  the  importance  of  meeting 
comprehensive  students  needs  to  achieve  academic  goals    Public  schools  in  urban  communities 
can  play  a  pivotal  role  in  identifying  needs,  coordinating  services,  and  providing  a  focal  point  for 
community  development  efforts. 


General  Aid 

The  most  successfiil  schools  in  the  US  share  one  characteristic.  It  is  not  merely  the  leadership  of 
a  principal,  the  involvement  of  teachers  in  decision  making,  or  the  best  equipment    The  most 
successful  schools  in  the  nation  -  public  and  private  ~  have  the  resources  necessary  to  maintain 
low  teacher-student  ratios,  attract  and  retain  qualified  staff  at  every  level,  and  provide  adequate 
facilities,  equipment,  and  time  to  teach. 
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Education  reform  efforts  over  the  past  decade  should  teach  us  some  important  lessons.  First, 
education  reform  programs  that  are  limited  in  scope  and  effect  will  produce  limited  results. 
American  public  schools  need  substantial  improvements  to  meet  the  high  standards  of  the  national 
goals.   Second,  setting  standards  for  student  outcomes  without  providing  resources  to  maintain 
high  standards  for  program  quality  will  produce  disappointing  results.  Third,  while  one  may  argue 
over  what  it  costs  to  provide  the  current  level  of  education,  clearly  transforming  American  schools 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future  is  going  to  cost  more. 

As  long  as  the  responsibility  for  the  quality  of  our  schools  is  left  up  to  the  commitment  and 
abilities  of  state  and  local  governments,  we  can  only  expect  uneven  results.  If  we  truly  want 
national  improvement,  if  we  want  schools  in  diverse  economic  circumstances  to  meet  national 
education  goals  and  standards,  the  federal  government  must  commit  significant  resources  to  meet 
those  goals  and  standards.  . 

If  we  want  better  teachers,  we  will  have  to  pay  teachers  better.  Efforts  to  strengthen  teacher 
standards  through  the  National  Council  for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  and  the 
National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Standards  will  have  little  effect  unless  the  salaries  and 
benefits  of  instructional  professionals  —  and  of  all  school  persormel  —  meet  or  exceed  comparable 
compensation  for  jobs  that  require  similar  training  and  levels  of  responsibility. 

Congress  should  authorize  a  program  of  significant  general  aid  to  schools  —  fiinds  that  can  be  used 
for  those  aspects  of  the  educational  program  that  have  a  demonstrable  effect  on  the  quality  of 
education.  Such  funds  should  be  provided  directly  to  school  districts,  and  classroom  teachers 
should  have  an  effective  voice  in  the  allocation  of  those  resources. 


In  closing,  NEA  reiterates  its  strong  support  for  the  National  Education  Goals.  We  believe  the 
committee  must  keep  these  goals  in  mind  in  evaluating  the  various  programs  within  ESEA.  The 
goals  are  helpful  in  emphasizing  that  education  is  a  continuum,  from  developmental  education  to 
lifelong  learning.  They  help  establish  a  framework  assuring  education  efforts  are  coordinated  and 
integrated. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  evaluate  suggested  ESEA  initiatives  in  terms  only  of 
the  National  Education  Goals.  Educational  equity  has  social  and  economic  benefits  that  go  far 
beyond  simply  raising  the  high  school  completion  rate  or  other  narrow  aspects  of  the  goals. 
Categorical  programs  that  meet  unique,  individual  student  needs  should  be  continued  to  assure  that 
all  students  have  access  to  programs  that  enhance  their  ability  to  meet  high  academic  standards  and 
achieve  the  other  aspects  of  the  goals,  augmented  by  general  aid  as  outlined  above. 


Statement  of  the  American  Association  of  Museums 

The  American  Association  of  Museums  (AAM)  strongly  supports  the 
inclusion  of  the  community  partnership  provision,  authored  by 
Rep.  Eliot  Engel,  as  approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

The  partnership  provision,  which  would  authorize  the  Department 
of  Education  to  make  grants  to  local  education  agencies  ttat  work 
in  partnership  with  community  cultural  organizations,  offtrs  a 
way  to  leverage  all  of  a  community's  resources  for  education. 
Since  the  partnerships '  purpose  would  be  to  serve  Chapter  I 
students,  it  is  noteworthy  that  institutions  such  as  musevais 
specialize  in  offering  non-threatening  venues  to  youngster?  who 
have  not  been  well-served  by  traditional  school  programs. 

The  provision  offers  a  substantial  inducement  towards  two 
important  requirements  of  Goals  2000:   that  state  and  local 
education  reform  plans  "address  strategies  to  involve 
communities"  including  cultural  institutions,  and  that  the  )lans 
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describe  strategies  for  "developing  partnerships"  among  schcols 
and  cultural  institutions.   Thus  the  partnership  provision  Is  an 
instance  of  legislation  that  fits  within  the  Goals  2000 
framework,  which  promotes  systemic  educational  reform. 

The  partnership  programs  would  provide  education  in  all  of  tie 
core  subjects  of  Goals  2000.   In  the  museum  field  alone,  we  nave 
institutions  that  specialize  in  science,  history,  technology 
civics,  and  a  host  of  other  subjects,  as  well  as  art.   While 
their  collections  vary  widely,  they  have  a  unique  capability  to 
bring  lessons  to  life:   the  genuine  artifact  can  spark  a  lov«  of 
learning  that  the  printed  word  rarely  emulates.   Moreover,  b<th 
living  and  non-living  collections  lend  themselves  to 
multidisciplinary  use.   It  is  for  this  reason  that  museums  sich 
as  zoos  and  botanical  gardens  have  supported  this  legislatioi 
with  such  enthusiasm. 

Museum  professionals  have  responded  overwhelmingly  to  the 
prospect  of  a  program  at  the  Department  of  Education  in  whicl 
they  can  participate.   In  the  last  decade,  the  museum  field  las 
undergone  a  quiet  revolution  which  has  made  education  our  top 
priority.   This  revolution  was  formalized  with  the  issuing  ii 
1992  of  the  report  of  the  AAM  Task  Force  on  Museum  Education 
titled  "Excellence  and  Equity:   Education  and  the  Public 
Dimension  of  Museums,"  which  serves  as  a  call  to  action  to  the 
field;  a  copy  of  the  report  is  attached. 

A  majority  of  the  nation's  8,000  museums  now  have  formal 
education  programs,  often  developed  in  close  consultation  with 
the  schools  and  tied  directly  to  school  curricula.   Many  of  these 
programs  focus  on  teacher  training  and  curriculum  development,  as 
well  as  on  work  with  the  students.   For  example,  the  Pacific 
Science  Center  develops  science  curricula  for  the  state  of 
Washington.   Another  common  feature  of  museum  programs  is  that 
they  serve  a  multitude  of  school  districts.   For  example,  Old 
Sturbridge  Village  has  formal  relationships  with  schools  in  three 
states. 

A  dramatic  example  of  a  multidisciplinary  museum  education 
program  comes  from  the  National  Wildlife  Art  Museum  in  Jackson 
Hole,  Wyoming.   Every  Teton  County  student  in  grades  1  through  12 
visits  the  museum  four  or  five  times  a  year,  and  the  visits  are 
linked  to  the  curriculum.   For  example,  in  grade  5,  the  students 
study  the  food  chain.   When  they  visit  the  Museum,  they  are  given 
a  workbook  and  asked  to  find  a  picture  with  an  omnivore,  one  with 
an  herbivore,  and  one  with  a  carnivore;  then  they  are  asked  to 
sketch  the  picture;  name  the  animal;  name  the  artist; 
characterize  the  food  chain  activity;  and  grade  the  animal's 
environment  as  depicted.   So  the  students  are  getting 
science/environmental,  vocabulary,  art  and  art  history  education, 
all  at  once. 

As  a  general  rule,  museums  do  not  receive  very  much  Federal 
funding  for  their  educational  activities.   There  is  currently  a 
small  amount  of  funding  available  through  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities .   The 
Institute  of  Museum  Services  has  dedicated  its  Museum  Leadership 
Initiative  grants  for  FY  1995  to  partnerships  that  further  the 
National  Education  Goals,  but  this  program  amounts  to  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars.   With  funding  levels  for  these 
agencies  likely  to  remain  static  for  the  foreseeable  future,  we 
cannot  realistically  anticipate  more  resources  from  this  quarter, 
unless  they  are  drawn  from  the  agencies'  existing  programs  --  a 
prospect  that  we  would  regard  with  alarm,  given  the  vital  nature 
of  those  programs.   We  applaud  the  agencies'  interest  in 
education  and  request  that  the  Department  of  Education  cooperate 
with  them  in  every  possible  way. 
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We  believe  that  the  involvement  and  encouragement  of  the 
Department  of  Education  is  important  on  substantive  grounds.   By 
encouraging  long-term  partnerships  rather  than  project-by-project 
grants,  the  Department  can  ensure  that  museums  participate  in  the 
nation's  educational  enterprise  on  a  permanent  basis;  in  effect, 
It  can  cement  the  changes  that  the  museum  community  itself  has 
undertaken  to  make. 

Headquartered  in  Washington,  DC,  AAM  is  the  national  association 
representing  the  concerns  of  the  museum  community  as  a  whole. 
AAM  assesses  museum  programs  and  accredits  museums;  provides 
education  and  training;  operates  international  museum  programs 
and  advocates  for  the  advancement  of  museums.   Since  its  founding 
in  1906,  AAM  has  grown  to  include  more  than  13,000  active 
members,  including  more  than  9,100  museum  professionals, 
volunteers,  and  trustees;  1,200  corporate  members,  and  some  2,700 
institutional  members. 


Statement  of  Marlene  R.  Burke 

good  morning  senator  jeffords  and  members  of  the  committee.  it  is  indeed 
a  privilege  to  come  before  you  this  morning  and  share  with  you  some 
information  regarding  the  true  value  of  reading  for  children  in  our 
public  schools.  i  firmly  believe  that  reading  is,  as  stated,  fundamental  to 
the  self  esteem  every  child  needs  in  order  to  suceed  in  school  and  in  life. 

i  am  aware  that  many  children  have  abandoned  reading  as  a  past-time,  and 
as  something  to  do  on  a  rainy  afternoon.  television  and  video,games  and 
yes  computers  have  drastically  changed  that.  although  these  are  inot 
inherently  bad,  they  do  not  necessarily  help  children  to  acquire  the 
skills  they  need  in  reading  and  creativity.  many  schools  have  instituted 
the  reading  is  fundamental  programs  for  three  reasons,  to  improve 
reading  levels,  to  encourage  reading  in  general  and  to  open  a  new  world 

of  learning  for  children  through  the  many  fine  books  and  novels  that 
schools  acquire. 


I  KNOW  THAT  ALL  OF  YOU  UNDERSTAND  THAT  BUILDING  SELF  ESTEEM  IS  THE  MOST 
IMPORTANT  QUALITY  WE  NEED  TO  INSTILL  IN  OUR  CHILDREN.  THE  EARLIER  THE 
BETTER.  THIS  GIVES  THEM  THE  CONFIDENCE  TO  DO  THINGS  THAT  THEY  WOULD  NOT 
NORMALLY  TRY.  WE  HOPE  THAT  BY  THE  TIME  THEY  START  THEIR  FORMAL 
EDUCATION,IN  KINGERGARTEN  THAT  THAT  PARTICULAR  QUALITY  IS  ALREADY 
INSTILLED  IN  THEM.  THIS  DOESNT  ALWAYS  HAPPEN.  MANY  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS 
SPEND  AN  INORDINATE  AMOUNT  OF  TIME  HELPING  CHILDREN  DEVELOP  THIS  VERY 
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IMPORTANT  QUALITY.  RESEARCH  SUPPORTS  THE  CONCEPT  THAT  WHEN  TEACHERS 
ALONG  WITH  PARENTS  AND  OTHER  ADULTS  HAVE  EXPECTATIONS  OF  SUCESS  FOR 
LEARNERS  THEY  TEND  TO  BEHAVE  IN  SUCH  A  MANNER  THAT  THEIR  EXPECTATIONS 
BECOME  SELF  FULILLING  PROPHECIES  FOR  THE  LEARNERS  .  THE  VERY  BASIC  SKILL 
THAT  EVERY  CHILD  NEEDS  TO  SUCEED  IN  LEARNING  IS  THE  ABILITY  TO  READ.  IF  A 
CHILD  CANNOT  READ  WELL  OR  IS  BELOW  GRADE  LEVEL.  THEN  ALL  LEARNING 
BECOMES  MORE  DIFFICULT  AND  WE  KNOW  THAT  IF  THEY  START  FAILING  THEN  IT 
TENDS  TO  BECOME  A  DOWNWARD  SPIRAL  OF  REPEATED  FAILURES.  THESE 
CONTRIBUTE  TO  FEELINGS  OF  NEGATIVE  SELF-WORTH. 

IN  VERMONT  WE  WANT  CHILDREN  TO  DEVELOP  AND  SUCEED  IN  THEIR  LEARNING.  ONE 
OF  THE  MOST  SUCESSFUL  PROGRAMS  OUT  THERE  IS  THE  READING  IS  FUNDAMENTAL 
PROGRAM.    IN  VERMONT  THERE  ARE  502  SITES  AND  1 6,  802  CHILDREN  THAT  ARE 
DIRECTLY  INVOLVED  WITH  RIF  PROGRAMS.  THERE  ARE  54.584  BOOKS  AVAILABLE  FOR 
THESE  CHILDREN  THROUGH  THE  RIF  PROGRAM.  THE  FEDERAL  PROGRAM 

CONTRIBUTES  $44,878  DOLLARS  IN  MATCHING  FUNDS  AND  $28,678  DOLLARS  ARE 
COLLECTED  IN  PRIVATE  FUNDS.. 

I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  SHARE  WITH  YOU  SOME  OF  THE  COMMENTS  FROM  VERMONT 
EDUCATORS  REGARDING  THE  RIF  PROGRAM  IN  OUR  STATE.  LINDA  lANNECONE  FROM 
FISHER  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  IN  ARLINGTON  VERMONT  SAYS  THAT  "OUR  ACADEMIC 
SCORES  HAVE  IMPROVED.  WE  FEEL  RIF  HAS  CONTRIBUTED  TO  THAT.    OUR  TOWN 
SUPPORTED  A  LARGE  FLEA  MARKET  WHICH  HELPED  FUND  OUR  BOOKS."  SUSAN 
BOHANNON  FROM  ALBURG  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  SAYS  "CHILDREN  RETURN  TO 
SCHOOL  WITH  RIF  BOOKS  TO  READ  TO  YOUNGER  STUDENTS.  ANNA  K.  JOHNSTON 
FROM  COLCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL  SAID  "  KIDS  ARE  READING  AND  KIDS  ARE  ENJOYING 
THE  READING.  THEY  ARE  LIVING  PROOF  THAT  READING  IS  FUNDAMENTAL!!!  ...WE  ARE 
SPREADING  THE  PRINTED  WORD."  PERHAPS  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  TESTIMONY  CAME 
FROM  CHRIS  VARNEY,  A  TEACHER  FROM  HINESBURG  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  WHO  SAID 
"  THIS  YEAR  WE  HAD  TO  DROP  THE  MIDDLE  SCHOOL  FROM  OUR  RIF  PROGRAM  DUE  TO 
THE  LEVEL  FUNDING  OF  OUR  FEDERAL  APPROPRIATION.  OUR  SCHOOL  POPULATION 
HAS  INCREASED  BY  TWO  HUNDRED  STUDENTS  OVER  THE  LAST  FOUR  YEARS.  THERE 
WAS  A  GREAT  OUTCRY  OF  DISMAY  FROM  THE  MIDDLE  SCHOOL  STUDENTS....RIF  IS 
INDEED  AN  EXTREMELY  IMPORTANT  PART  OF  OUR  READING  PROGRAM....THE 
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opportunity  for  our  students  to  select  and  own  three  paperback  books 
each  year  becomes  a  critical  factor  in  the  sucess  of  our  reading 
program.  many  of  our  students  come  from  low  income  fqamilies  living  in  a 
rural  area.  they  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  buy  their  own  books  or 
even  visit  a  public  library.  for  many  rif  is  the  only  opportunity  they  have 
to  select  their  own  new  books.  our  pto  members  are  active  supporters 
of  our  rif  program.  this  parental  involvement  has  been  a  wonderful 

support  to  our  reading  program.  they  model  for  the  students  the 
importance  of  reading." 

i  hope  i  have  given  you  a  flavor  of  how  important  this  program  is  to 
children  and  their  education,  but  also  how  it  helps  with  building  not 
only  their  vocabulary  and  comprehension  but  also  their  self  esteem 
which  is  crucial  for  all  they  do  and  will  do  as  they  haature  and  enter  our 
world  of  work.  please  continue  a  most  vital  program  by  funding  it  fully 
so  that  every  child.  rich  or  poor.residing  in  a  city  or  a  ,  suburban  or 
rural  community  will  have  equal  opportunities  to  learn  and  learn  well. 

Statement  of  Jackie  DeFazio 

I  am  Jackie  DeFazio,  president  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women  (AAUW).   It  is  my  privilege  to  represent  the 
150,000  members  of  AAUW,  an  organization  devoted  to  education  and 
equity  for  women  and  girls.   I  also  come  to  you  as  a  classroom 
teacher  and  Assistant  Principal  for  Instruction  at  Glenbard  East 
High  School  in  Lombard,  Illinois 

Since  1991,  AAUW  has  released  three  major  research  projects 
on  gender  equity  in  schooling.   Our  national  survey.  Shortchanging 
Girls,  Shortchanging  America,  looked  at  how  self-esteem  is  related 
to  educational  achievement.   In  1992,  The  AAUW  Report;   How 
Schools  Shortchange  Girls  provided  compelling  evidence  of  the 
continuing  pattern  of  gender-biased  practices  in  schools.   And 
last  year  we  released  Hostile  Hallways:   The  AAUW  Survey  on  Sexual 
Harassment  in  America's  Schools,  which  documented  the  shocking 
pervasiveness  of  student-to-student  sexual  harassment  in  the  daily 
school  lives  of  our  children. 
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This  research  clearly  demonstrates  that  our  nation's  school 
systems  are  denying  our  girls  an  equal  educational  experience. 
The  inequitable  practices  that  limit  the  futures  of  so  many  girls 
must  be  ended.   To  move  toward  that  goal,  AAUW,  the  National 
Women's  Law  Center,  and  the  National  Coalition  for  Women  and  Girls 
in  Education  developed  a  number  of  specific  gender  equity 
recommendations  for  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
reauthorization.   We  worked  with  the  Congressional  Caucus  for 
Women's  Issues  and  with  several  members  of  this  Subcommittee  to 
develop  the  Gender  Equity  in  Education  Package.   Most  of  the 

provisions  of  those  legislative  proposals  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  ESEA  bill  passed  by  the  House.   We  hope  to  continue  to 
work  with  you  to  ensure  that  these  gender  equity  provisions  are 
added  to  the  Senate's  ESEA  bill. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of  the  findings 
from  this  research,  and  explain  why  and  how  we  recommend 
addressing  them  in  the  ESEA. 

First,  I  want  to  look  at  the  central  elements  of  the 
classroom  —  teaching  practices  and  the  curriculum.   Researchers 
at  HajTvard  University  and  American  University,  among  others,  have 
extensively  documented  gender  bias  in  teacher-student 
interactions.   Teachers  often  inadvertently  treat  girls 
differently  than  boys.   They  praise  girls  less  for  their 
intellectual  work  than  for  qualities  such  as  neatness.   Teachers 
tend  to  give  girls  less  attention,  with  some  studies  showing 
teachers  directing  80  percent  of  all  their  questions  to  boys. 
This  pattern  has  a  particularly  severe  impact  on  young  women  and 
girls  of  color.   For  example,  African  American  girls  have  less 
interaction  with  teachers  than  all  other  girls,  although  they 
initiate  those  interactions  more  often  than  white  girls  do. 

Inequities  such  as  these  have  a  particularly  devastating 
impact  in  math  and  science.   While  the  achievement  gap  between 
boys  and  girls  in  math  is  small  and  is  declining  overall,  the  gap 
widens  steadily  at  higher  grade  levels.   Many  girls  lose 
confidence  in  their  math  ability  and  avoid  taking  advanced  math 
courses  as  they  move  through  adolescence  and  enter  high  school. 
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Many  studies,  including  AAUW' s  self-esteem  poll,  showed  that 
girls'  lack  of  confidence  in  their  math  abilities  precedes  a 
decline  in  math  achievement  in  the  middle  school  years.   Even 
girls  who  do  as  well  as  h^oys  in  math  through  high  school  are  less 
likely  -o  pursue  a  career  in  a  math  field. 

I   science  the  gender  gap  in  achievement  is  increasing. 
Girls  and  boys  take  different  science  courses,  with  girls  more 
likely  to  take  advanced  biology  and  boys  more  often  taking 
advanced  chemistry  and  physics.   Boys  have  more  out-of-school, 
science-related  experiences,  such  as  working  on  car  engines,  than 
girls.   That  gap  in  experience  continues  in  the  classroom,  where 
one  study  found  that  almost  80  percent  of  all  student-assisted 
science  experiments  were  carried  out  by  boys. 

Curriculxira  design  and  materials  exhibit  both  overt  and  subtle 
bias  against  women.   Girls  still  do  not  see  their  own  lives  and 
experiences  or  the  accomplishments  of  women  reflected  in  the 
curriculum.   Few  of  the  books  studied  in  most  schools  are  written 
by  women.   A  1989  study  showed  that  of  the  10  books  most 
frequently  read  in  high  school  English  courses,  only  one  was 
written  by  a  woman,  and  none  was  written  by  a  person  of  color. 
The  result  is  that  little  of  what  female  students  read  reflects  a 
perspective  born  of  experiences  similar  to  the  ones  they  have  had. 
This  absence  sends  a  clear  message  to  girls,  particularly  racial 
and  ethnic  minority  girls:   People  like  you  do  not  matter. 

AAUW' s  1991  self-esteem  poll  showed  the  impact  of  that 
message.   Girls'  confidence  in  their  academic  abilities  and  their 
aspirations  for  the  future  drop  dramatically  as  they  move  from  the 
elementary  grades  into  middle  and  high  school.   Compounding  this 
problem  is  that  the  curriculum  "evades"  a  number  of  issues  that 
are  particularly  relevant  to  girls'  lives,  such  as  sexual 
violence,  suicide,  pregnancy,  and  eating  disorders. 

AAUW's  1993  survey  revealed  that  student-to-student  sexual 
harassment  is  virtually  constant  in  many  schools,  creating  a 
hostile  environment  for  both  girls  and  boys.   Eighty-five  percent 
of  the  girls  and  76  percent  of  the  boys  surveyed  reported  being 
sexually  harassed.   The  survey  also  showed  that  sexual  harassment 
has  a  devastating  impact  on  girls,  who  find  it  harder  to  study. 
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participate  less  in  class,  drop  out  of  extracurricular  activities, 
and  dread  going  to  school  as  a  result  of  harassment.   One-third  of 
all  girls  who  have  been  sexually  harassed  report  not  wanting  to  go 
to  school  as  a  result,  compared  to  12  percent  of  boys  who  have 
experienced  harassment. 

In  the  process  of  doing  our  research,  we  have  discovered  that 
federal  data  collection  and  research  activities  often  provide 
insufficient  information  on  gender  issues.   For  instance,  federal 
surveys  that  question  students  about  school  safety  and  ways  they 
have  been  victimized  at  school  do  not  even  ask  about  sexual 
harassment.   Statistical  reports  rarely  include  cross-tabulations 
by  sex  within  race  or  ethnicity,  and  often  fail  even  to  break  the 
data  down  by  sex.   Data  on  socioeconomic  status  is  even  more  rare. 
This  failure  matters  because  patterns  of  educational  experience 
are  known  to  be  different  for  girls  and  boys  from  different 
population  groups,  and  patterns  based  on  socioeconomic  status 
often  outweigh  other  differences.   To  give  just  one  example,  an 
independent  analysis  of  data  from  the  National  Education 
Longitudinal  Study,  undertaken  as  a  part  of  The  AAUW  Report, 
revealed  significant  differences  among  low-income  Hispanic,  white, 
and  black  girls  and  their  higher-income  counterparts  in  patterns 
of  grade  reper.ting,  for  instance. 

Research  such  as  this  can  also  help  us  identify  and  respond 
appropriately  to  gender-related  differences  in  educational  needs. 
Gender  bias  can  result  from  faili."'  to  treat  students  in  a 
gender-neutral  way,  as  happens  whe-  girls  are  ignored  in  math 
class.   But  inequity  can  also  result  from  failing  to  respond  to 
gender-related  differences  in  educational  needs.    And  those 
differences  are  not  the  same  for  girls  from  all  of  America's 
diverse  cultures,  since  parents  from  different  cultures  raise 
their  children  differently.   Eliminating  gender  inequity  in 
education  requires  using  a  variety  of  approaches  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  and  learning  styles  of  all  students. 

Dropout  prevention  is  one  area  where  meeting  gender-related 
differences  in  educational  needs  is  crucial.   Pregnancy  is  the 
most  common  reason  girls  give  for  dropping  out  of  school,  and 
almost  half  of  teen  mothers  who  drop  out  never  complete  high 
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school.   Pregnant  and  parenting  teens  make  up  one-fourth  of  all 
dropouts.   Yet  dropout  prevention  initiatives  usually  allocate  no 
funds,  or  only  small  amounts,  to  programs  and  services  for 
pregnant  and  parenting  teens.   Gender-related  educational  needs 
such  as  these  must  be  met  if  girls  and  boys  are  to  be  afforded 
equal  educational  opportunity. 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  our  recommendations  for  using  the 
lessons  from  our  experience  over  the  past  two  decades,  as  revealed 
in  this  research,  to  shape  more  effective  federal  policies  and 
programs  for  gender  equity  in  education. 

An  entire  generation  of  young  women  has  passed  through  our 
nation's  schools  since  Congress  passed  Title  IX  and  created  the 
Women's  Educational  Equity  Act  (WEEA)  Program  in  the  early  1970s. 
WEEA  provides  grants  for  research  and  development  of  curricular 
materials,  training  programs,  and  other  activities  to  improve 
educational  equity  for  women  and  girls.   This  generation  of  women 
has  made  tremendous  strides  in  education  and  workplace 
achievement,  but  they  have  by  no  means  achieved  equity  in  either 
arena.   Girls  score  as  well  as  boys  on  the  National  Assessment  of 
Education  Progress  math  tests  at  age  nine  --  but  have  fallen 
behind  by  age  17.   Women  earn  more  than  half  of  all  bachelor's 
degrees  —  but  only  30  percent  of  math  degrees  and  seven  percent 
of  engineering  degrees.   Women  earned  one-third  of  the  medical 
degrees  awarded  in  1989  --  an  increase  from  eight  percent  in  1970, 
but  still  significantly  lower  than  their  share  of  bachelors 
degrees.   Seventy-two  percent  of  the  nation's  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers  are  women  —  but  only  28  percent  of 
principals  and  five  percent  of  school  superintendents  are  women. 

The  promise  of  Title  IX  and  the  WEEA  Program  has  not  been 
fully  realized  because  we  have  lacked  the  resources  and  the 
political  will  to  enforce  and  implement  fully  these  policies.   In 
particular,  we  have  focused  on  requiring  schools  to  change 
policies  that  limited  girls'  and  women's  access  to  education 
programs,  but  have  failed  tc  address  the  more  difficult  problem  of 
gender  inequity  in  school  practices.   Now,  in  this  reauthorization 
of  the  ESEA,  we  are  beginning  a  restructuring  of  education.   We 
must  use  this  historic  opportunity  to  ensure  that  our  daughters  do 
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not  face  the  same  educational  inequities  that  we  faced.   An 
effective  gender  equity  policy  for  the  future  must  include  better 
enforcement  and  implementation  of  existing  policy,  as  well  as  the 
creation  of  new  policies  geared  to  eliminate  the  subtler  forms  of 
gender  inequity  --  those  that  are  embedded  in  the  everyday 
practices  of  schooling. 

The  gender  equity  amendments  to  the  ESEA  that  have  been 
proposed  would  address  the  inequitiable  practices  that  continue  to 
pervade  our  schools.   The  key  to  eliminating  these  practices  is 
professional  development.   The  federal  government  must  take  action 
to  enable  more  teachers  and  other  school  personnel  to  have  access 
to  professional  development  programs  in  gender-equitable  teaching 
techniques.   Educators  want  all  of  their  students  to  succeed,  and 
they  are  eager  to  learn  how  they  can  create  an  equitable  climate 
in  their  classrooms.   Professional  development  that  promotes 
gender-fair  teaching,  like  Project  SEED  (Seeking  Educational 
Equity)  and  GESA  (Gender/Ethnic  Expectations  and  Student 
Achievement)  is  available  and  it  works.   Schools  must  be  allowed 
to  use  federal  education  dollars,  such  as  those  provided  in 
Chapter  2  of  the  ESEA  and  in  the  professional  development  program 
of  the  Administration's  proposal,  to  fund  gender  equity  training. 
All  schoolwide  improvement  programs,  whether  funded  under  Chapter 
1,  Chapter  2,  the  Fund  for  Improvement  of  Education,  or  other 
provisions  of  the  legislation,  should  include  funding  for 
developing  and  implementing  gender  equitable  teaching  methods  and 
strategies  for  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  diverse  students, 
including  girls.   Funding  for  similar  activities  should  be 
included  in  targeted  programs  such  as  the  Talented  and  Gifted 
Program. 

It  is  particularly  important  to  provide  professional 
development  in  gender-equitable  teaching  techniques  in  math  and 
science.   Informal  and  supplementary  education  programs  have  shown 
that  girls  can  be  enthusiastic  about  math  and  science,  and  be  high 
achievers  in  those  fields.   We  should  learn  from  the  techniques 
that  have  worked  well  in  programs  like  Operation  SMART,  sponsored 
by  Girls  Incorporated,  and  the  BE  WISE  math  and  science  camp 
sponsored  by  Ohio  AAUW.   Congress  must  specify  that  the  Eisenhower 
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Math  and  Science  Education  programs  may  fund  training  in 
gender-fair  teaching  practices,  and  that  informal  education 
opportunities,  such  as  those  funded  by  community-based 
organizations,  are  eligible  for  funding.   New  technology  education 
initiatives  must  also  put  a  high  priority  on  creating  gender 
equity  in  access  and  participation. 

Our  second  major  recommendation  is  the  expansion  of  the 
Women's  Educational  Equity  Act  Program.    A  strong  WEEA  Program  is 
critical  to  ending  gender  bias  in  schools.   For  20  years,  WEEA  has 
funded  the  development  of  models  and  materials  for  improving 
gender  equity  in  schools.   However,  the  severe  cuts  in  WEEA 
funding  throughout  the  1980s  prevented  broad  dissemination  of  WEEA 
materials  and  programs.   To  increase  the  effectiveness  of  WEEA,  we 
must  shift  the  Program's  major  focus  to  putting  effective 
strategies  in  place  in  individual  schools,  while  continuing  the 
important  research  and  development  component.   We  recommend 
expanding  the  WEEA  Program  to  include  grants  for  implementation  of 
proven,  research-based  programs  to  improve  gender  equity. 
Applications  for  the  implementation  grants  should  demonstrate  how 
the  grants  will  institutionalize  gender  equity  in  schools  or 
states,  and  provide  for  systemic,  long-term  change.   In  order  to 
provide  implementation  grants,  the  authorization  level  also  needs 
to  be  higher  than  the  current  $9  million. 

The  WEEA  Program  has  also  been  weakened  by  a  lack  of 
coordination.   WEEA  project  grants  are  currently  administered 
through  the  Office  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  while 
the  dissemination  and  technical  assistance  functions  are 
administered  under  the  Office  of  Education  Research  and 
Improvement.   Further,  there  is  no  coordination  between  WEEA  and 
other  existing  gender  equity  programs,  such  as  those  under  the 
Carl  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act.   When  gender  equity  efforts 
are  incorporated  into  even  more  areas,  as  we  are  recommending,  the 
need  for  coordination  and  accountability  will  be  even  more 
pressing.   AAUW  therefore  recommends  establishing  an  Office  of 
Gender  Equity  in  the  Department  of  Education  to  coordinate  and 
evaluate  efforts  to  identify  and  eliminate  inequitable  practices 
in  all  federal  education  programs.   Building  accountability  into 
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these  programs  is  important  to  the  American  people.   This  Office 
%rould  make  such  accountability  possible. 

Our  third _recommendat ion  concerns  the  elimination  of  sexual 
harassment  and  abuse.   A  fundamental  prerequisite  for  an  effective 
learning  environment  is  that  it  be  free  from  sexual  harassment  and 
abuse.   The  federal  government  has  a  key  role  in  providing  such  an 
environment.   We  commend  the  Administration  for  including  sexual 
harassment  prevention  in  the  definition  of  violence  prevention  in 
its  proposals  for  the  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools,  and  urge  that 
the  provision  be  adopted.   Our  recommendations  call  for  funding 
for  sexual  harassment  research  and  prevention  under  WEEA,  and  we 
further  recommend  that  federally-funded  programs  for  schoolwide 
improvement,  such  as  Chapter  2  and  the  Fund  for  Improvement  of 
Education,  allow  use  of  funds  for  training,  technical  assistance, 
and  education  designed  to  reduce  and  eliminate  sexual  harassment. 
We  also  urge  that  federal  programs  to  recognize  successful  schools 
or  fund  school-based  research  and  improvement  activities  include 
an  environment  free  from  harassment  and  abuse  among  the  selection 
criteria. 

Our  fourth  recommendation  is  greater  attention  to  gender 

issues  in  education  research.   We  know  many  of  the  symptoms  of 

gender  inequities  in  school,  but  we  need  to  know  much  more  about 

what  causes  those  inequities  and  what  remedies  are  most  effective 
in  combating  bias.   There  is  a  tremendous  need  for  more 

information  about  how  biased  educational  practices  affect 

different  groups  of  students.   Education  data  must  be  collected, 

analyzed,  and  reported  by  gender  within  race  or  ethnicity  and 

socioeconomic  status.   That  kind  of  specific  data  will  give  us  a 

better  picture  of  the  educational  status  of  all  our  nation's 

children  and  enable  us  to  devise  a  variety  of  strategies  to 

encourage  high  achievement  by  all  students. 

Finally,  we  urge  you  to  pay  attention  to  the  needs  of 

pregnant  and  parenting  students  as  you  consider  dropout  prevention 

policies.   We  recommend  that  25  percent  of  federal  funds  for 

dropout  prevention  programs  be  reserved  for  programs  targeting 

pregnant  and  parenting  teens,  and  that  coordinated  services 

programs  include  social  services  like  child  care  and 

transportation  that  are  essential  to  these  students. 
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These  gender  equity  recommendations  will  help  both  girls  and 
boys.   Boys  whose  abilities  are  not  best  suited  to  traditional 
class  loom  practices,  or  who  do  not  see  their  cultural  and  racial 
heritage  reflected  in  the  materials  they  study,  suffer  from  the 
same  lack  of  connection  to  the  school  that  is  experienced  by  so 
many  girls.   All  students  benefit  when  they  have  the  chance  to  try 
new  ways  of  doing  things  and  are  exposed  to  lives  and  cultures 
that  are  different  from  their  own. 

We  know  that  our  future  as  a  nation  depends  on  our  ability  to 
reshape  the  education  system  so  that  all  children  can  reach  their 
full  potential.   That  is  critical  to  our  economy  and  to  our 

ability  to  compete  effectively  in  the  global  marketplace.   It  is 
also  critical  to  every  one  of  our  nation's  children,  who  have  the 
right  to  expect  nothing  less  than  a  fair  chance  to  excel  and  to 
achieve  their  dreams. 

The  country's  attention  is  focused  on  education  reform  now, 
but  experience  has  taught  us  that  focus  will  not  last  forever.   We 
cannot  predict  when  we  will  have  the  next  opportunity  to  remake 
substantially  the  way  we  teach  our  children.   Unless  the  federal 
government  acts  now  to  eliminate  educational  inequities,  we  will 
have  squandered  the  chance  to  make  the  future  better  for  all  of 
our  children  —  our  daughters  and  our  sons. 

Statement  of  Representative  Engel 
Mr.  Chairman  and  esteemed  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  would 
like  to  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
today  to  speak  about  an  Initiative  which  deserves  your  attention  and 
support  -  the  Community  Arts  Partnership  Act. 

As  you  probably  know  by  now,  I  introduced  the  Community  Arts 
Partnership  Act,  H.R.  2933,  In  August  of  last  year  In  an  effort  to 
meet  the  needs  of  local  educational  agencies  in  providing 
comprehensive  services  to  at-risk  children  and  youth.    Over  the  past 
few  months,  support  for  the  program  has  grown  tremendously  and 
has  been  endorsed  by  over  100  education,  arts,  and  cultural 
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organizations.    Subsequently,  I  offered  H.R.  2933  as  an  amendment 
to  l-i.R.  6,  the  Improving  America's  Schools  Act,  during  mark  up 
consideration  by  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary, 
and  Vocational  Education.   I  am  happy  to  report  that  my  amendment 
passed  unanimously  by  voice  vote,  and  on  March  24th,  the  IHouse  of 
Representatives  passed  H.R.  6  with  the  Community  Arts  Partnership 
Act  completely  Intact. 

The  Community  Arts  Partnership  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 

Education  to  award  demonstration  grants  to  Chapter  1 -eligible  local 

education  agencies  to  woric  In  partnership  with  local  cultural 
organizations  such  as  museums,  zoos,  libraries,  botanical  gardens,  and 

institutions  of  higher  learning.    Despite  its  title,  the  Community  Arts 

Partnership  Act  is  nfli  art-specific,  but  would  wori<  to  Improve  the 

educational  performance  of  at-rislc  children  and  youth  by  providing 

comprehensive  and  coordinated  educational  and  cultural  services  in  fill 

core  academic  subjects.  A  few  of  the  activities  which  would  be 

eligible  for  funding  include  the  integration  of  community  cultural 

resources  with  regular  classroom  curriculum,  providing  effective 

cultural  linicages  from  preschool  programs  to  elementary  school,  and 

for  programs  that  use  local  arts  and  cultural  resources  to  reform 

current  school  practices. 

Basically,  the  legislation  is  designed  to  provide  seed  money  to 
leverage  resources  from  community  cultural  institutions  for  the  benefit 
of  the  local  schools.    Grants  under  this  program  may  be  renewable  for 
a  maximum  of  five  years  and  the  Secretary  must  ensure  that  there  is 
equitable  geographic  distribution  and  equitable  distribution  to  both 
urban  and  rural  areas  which  have  a  high  proportion  of  at-rlsl(  children. 
In  addition,  the  Secretary  Is  required  to  disseminate  Information 
concerning  successful  models  through  the  National  Diffusion  Networlc. 
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The  Community  Arts  Partnership  Act  is  an  education  program  which 
will  provide  valuabie  opportunities  to  Chapter  1  eligible  schools  to 
assist  them  In  providing  comprehensive  services  and  programs  to 
children  who  might  otherwise  never  be  exposed  to  local  arts  and 
cultural  resources.    Students  will  be  Introduced  to  these  resources, 
both  for  their  intrinsic  values  and  as  an  educational  tool^  to  achieve 
progress  in  other  areas.  The  needs  and  goals  of  the  school  and  Its 
students  would  be  determined  at  the  local  level  and  the  arts,  cultural, 
and  higher  education  communities  would  be  Invited  to  assist  the  local 
education  agency  in  developing  and  achieving  those  goals. 

I  believe  that  this  initiative  Is  both  timely  and  fitting  given  the  work 
that  Congress  and  the  Administration  are  currently  undertaking.    The 
Improving  America's  Schools  Act  follows  the  framework  set  forth  in 
Goals  2,000  and  substantially  reforms  existing  education  programs 
through  increased  flexibility  and  accountability  at  the  state  and  local 
levels.    In  addition,  Secretary  Riley  recently  elevated  the  arts  to  be 
included  In  the  National  Education  Goals,  believing  that  competency  In 
the  arts  is  equally  important  to  America's  students  as  English, 
mathematics,  science,  foreign  languages,  history,  and  geography. 

In  fact,  national  studies  have  shown  that  the  arts  and  humanities  play 
an  Invaluable  role  In  educating  our  children.   The  arts  have  been 
shown  to  aid  in  the  development  of  higher-order  thinking  skilia;  an 
increase  In  multi-cultural  understanding;  an  enhanced  learning 
environment;  Improved  self-esteem  and  positive  emotional  responses 
to  learning;  and  engagement  of  a  variety  of  learning  styles.   In 
addition,  children  who  receive  instruction  In  the  arts  remain  In  school 
longer  and  are  more  successful  than  children  who  do  not  receive  such 
instruction. 
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Unfortunately,  recent  budget  constraints  have  placed  tremendous 
burden  on  local  and  state  agencies,  and  as  a  result,  school  arts  and 
cultural  programs  are  often  the  first  to  be  cut  or  eliminated.    Many 
states,  Including  New  York,  now  have  a  mandated  arts  curriculum. 
However,  with  no  resources,  It  Is  often  totally  Ignored.   We  certainly 
cannot  expect  our  children  to  meet  the  arts  standards,  set  forth  In 
Goals  2,000  without  encouragement  and  help  from  the  federal 
government. 

In  closing,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  arts  and  humanities  must  play 
a  central  role  in  the  successful  education  of  our  nation's  children. 
This  goal  should  be  approached  from  all  education  levels,  especially  at 
the  local  level  where  the  need  Is  greatest  and  where  community 
resources  may  be  successfully  tapped.    Public-private  partnerships 
provide  an  indispensable  and  cost-effective  method  in  the  education 
of  our  children.   The  Community  Arts  Partnership  Act  will  help 
facilitate  these  goals,  while  promoting  progress  In  other  areaa  aa  well. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  Interest.    I  would  be  more  than  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  which  you  may  have. 

Statement  of  Tom  Seligman 
Thnk  you  Chalnnan  Pell  ind  the  Memben  of  the  Conunioee  for  aiking  me  to  appear 
liere  today.  In  thli  remthoriMdnn  of  fflder*l  pmyi"'*  <"  P>witff«tary  ind  Secondary 
Edocadoo,  the  Conptis  has  an  onique  oppommi^  to  mpriorititt  our  natkm'i  reeotueea 
miinvejt  in  our  young  people.  TbeartamuatbeapartofthUiovestmeaL 

In  The  Getty  Report,  Arts  BducatkmuCatalytt,  the  uifeocy  of  oar  talk  ia  laid  out  Tte 
nqMit  ttatBa  that  "as  we  approach  the  new  oeotsfy,  the  easafement  of  cMldien  in 
leaning  and  the  fbtnre  of  education  reform  depend  upon  the  arts  and  the  fostering  of  dtt 
cnalive  spirit.  Al  we  stand  on  the  thrediold  of  the  twen^-fbit  century --marked  by  the 
oonversenoe  of  diverse  cultures,  rapidly  changing  technologiei,  shifting  faonn^k- 
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reladoiuhipt  and  livalriet,  and  the  lncreuin|Iy  viAuI  delivery  of  mm  infonnctioa  •  •  we 
nMd  to  MO  the  futun  of  tra  education  and  geoenl  education  as  inextrkaUy  linked. 

Thfoagh  GoaU  2000:  The  Educate  America  Act,  Congieu  and  the  Adminiitraiioa  have 
given  oa  the  framewoik  to  build  for  the  futuie.  The  law  include!  the  arts  a«  batlc  nibject 
matter  in  which  studeau  ihould  demooitrate  competency  it  grades  A,  8,  and  12.  New 
standarda  in  aiti  in  edocation  have  been  pieaented  to  the  Secretary  of  Education,  Richard 
Riley  and  aooepted  by  Urn. 

Now,  through  this  reauthorization  Congress  has  the  opportunity  to  provide  the  inogram  — 
toola  which  will  allow  itudenta,  their  teocfaen,  and  their  parenU/to  realize  aacceu  in  the 
aru  u  subject  matter,  u  creative  process,  and  as  the  means  through  which  students  can 
achieve  toooess  in  the  other  subjects,  including  sdence  and  mathematics. 

Through  the  visual  arts,  dance,  music  and  theatre  our  chfldren  experience  much  that  we 
would  like  to  see  in  all  education.  The  aru  keep  aHve  the  active  exploradon  of  young 
minds  that  ask  questions  like  *^hyr  and  "What  happens  ncur  and  "How  do  you  do 
thatr  instead  of  "Will  this  be  m  the  testr 

The  aru  ate  critical  to  education  on  several  different  levels: 

•  As  luhjaet  matter  which  reveal  the  oomplejdty  and  diversity  of  our  culture. 

•  As  a  tool  to  engage  studeius  in  leaning  in  all  other  sabject  matters. 

•  Ai  modvator  to  inspire  smdentt  toward  careen  in  the  arts,  u  well  as  a  Ufdlme 
appredatlan  of  the  arts. 

•  As  a  language  that  biada  ccmmnnltins  together.  Joining  schools  with  cultural 
organirarions  and  oontributin|  to  the  oeative  life  of  the  whole  community. 

As  a  muaeum  profeaaional,  I  am  aware  that  our  cultunl  iastitutioas  have  a  tremendous 
role  u  well  as  a  responsibility  to  take  part  in  education  reform.  These  insti&idoas  are 
rich  with  effective  programs  and  staff  who  are  committed  to  children  and  schools.  I 
would  like  to  ton  you  about  aevenil  ptognms  atThe  Rne  Aru  Maaeams  of  San  Francisco 
to  iUustrate  the  value  of  the  arts  in  education  and  partnerships  between  cultunl 
organizations  snd  schools. 
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The  Mueuoi  AmbaMadon  developi  the  ildlU  of  young  people  to  aa  u  explalnen  for 
otber  atudentB  who  tre  vldllng  ihe  miumuu.  The  prognm  employ*  a  divene  froap  of 
high  school  smdatus  who  have  been  identified  by  teachen  aa  at-risk  of  dropping  out  of 
achooL  Tbey  are  tndnod  for  6  -  8  weeks  about  the  art  they  will  be  explainiag  and  about 
orthiaiory.  Tlien,  for  three  lemeaien,  the  Call  winter  and  luimaer,  they  work  widi 
younger  chUdren  who  visit  the  muaeum  for  oite  or  two  aeaslona.  I  reaaeoiber  one  group  in 
partictilar  that  focused  on  Winalow  Homers*  Qvil  War  paintings.  The  Ambtssadota 
learned  about  the  history  of  the  Qvil  War  and  the  imponaaoe  of  these  watercolors  b  an 
era  when  photography  wu  not  avaOable.  At  that  time,  most  of  the  images  that  told  the 
story  of  the  War  were  aitista'  renderings.  The  Ambassadors  set  up  a  Qvil  War 
conospondeoce  tent  for  the  yousfrouseum  visitors.  The  cfaildrea  wrote  letters  from  the 
battlefroQt  aod  made  watetcolor  paintings. 

The  value  of  this  program,  especially  for  the  Ambassadon.  is  Inciedible.  They  gain  aUUs 

in  public  speaking,  teaching,  an  and  history.  Many  of  theae  smdenu  continue  to  make 

the  museum  a  pan  of  their  lives  as  Imems  uid  dooents  for  yean  to  come.  la  fact,  the 

ounent  issistaqt  director  of  the  Vfoseum's  educatloo  department  was  ODoe  a  Museum 

/ 
Ambassador.'  And  in  Febmafy.  a  panel  of  Museum  Ambassadors  addressed  a 

muaeum/achool  conference  to  nlk  about  their  viaioo  for  the  flitan  of  the  moseum.   , 

Another  model  program  that  lllustntes  the  effiectivBoeas  of  using  the  siu  id  engage 
children  in  learning  is  Poets  in  the  Galleries.  Each  year  a  carefully  aelected  poet,  with  a 
background  In  art.  Is  hired  by  the  museum  to  give  poetry  workshops  for  children. 
Children  are  selected  through  the  museums  relatioBship  with  school  (fistiicts  in  the 
economically  snd  culturally  diverse  neighboifaoods  throughout  the  dty.  The  children 
lean  about  Ac  common  values  of  oxt  and  poetry  like  rhythm,  pattens,  color  and 

descripdonl  Objectt  in  the  collectioo  are  used  to  spaik  die  creative  spirit  and  the  children 

-n     \'i   {Ac     tl  'n\YiyjA  (  nj  ■1^'^^^    kc/r  h^ a  ^j'^'  -i/.id  " 
write  Iheir  own  poetry .|  The  resulu  are  wondemu.'  Teachers  have  been  stunned  when  a  ,,     , 

chUd  who  seemed  to  have  no  interest  in  writing  creates  a  poem  in  which  he  takes  great 

pride.  I  have  one  example  here.  This  poem  was  created  by  a  fifth  gride  giri  from  San 

Prandsoo's  public  schools.  She  wu  inq>irBd  by  one  of  the  Museum's  totem  poles  which 
depicufansges  of  people  and  animals.  She  writes, 

Eachttfuarcpreaent 

Strength  or  power. 

We  are  an  part  of 

this  totem  tower, 

bM,  human,  beam 

aod  fish, 
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We  oqW  hive  OBB 

It  k  to  glide,  fwim 

■od  ran  with  flee 

M  onr  wiih  li  to 

just  be  fivel 


I  aak  you  to  lupport  the  incliuion  of  ibe  tru  in  edocatloa  throagh  tfaU  legiilitioa.  Oive 
mchen.  pumtj  ind  cultunl  org  ■nizatioiu  tupport  for  arti  initlitlves  thit  capdvaK  and 
flsfife  oar  young  people  in  ktmlng  today  and  into  ibe  future. 

Statement  of  Joseph  S.  Renzulu 

1.  Structure  and  Governance 

The  National  Research  Center  on  the  Gifted  and  Talented  (NRC/GT)  is  a 
consortium  of  four  universities  (Connecticut,  Georgia,  Virginia,  and  Yale),  329 
Collaborative  School  Districts,  52  state  and  territorial  departments  of  education,  177 
researchers  at  non-affiliated  universities,  and  representatives  from  various  stakeholder 
groups  in  business,  government,  and  professional  education  associations.  The 
NRC/GT  is  a  five  year  project  funded  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Education 
under  the  Jacob  K.  Javits  Gifted  and  Talented  Students  Education  Act.  a  subsection  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1988.  The  Center  is  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement. 

The  Center's  Advisory  Council  has  multi-ethnic  and  regional  representation  as 
well  as  membership  from  school  districts  and  agencies  that  include  the  broad  range  of 
demographic  diversity  that  characterizes  America's  school  population.  The  national 
advisory  board  is  interconnected  with  state  and  territorial  research  advisory  boards  that 
were  formed  specifically  to  provide  grass  roots  direction  to  the  research  activities 
carried  out  by  the  NRC/GT.  Every  state  in  the  nation  is  included  in  our  Collaborative 
School  District  network,  which  represents  over  7,000  schools  and  4.5  million  students. 
All  of  the  50  state  departments  of  education  and  five  territorial  education  departments 
are  included  in  the  research  decision-making  process  that  guides  our  work.  This  broad- 
based  involvement  is  made  possible  through  local  representation  on  state  councils  and 
state/regional  representation  on  the  national  advisory  council.  Figure  1  on  the  following 
page  depicts  the  structural  relationship  of  the  Center's  several  components. 

2.  Mission 

The  mission  of  The  National  Research  Center  on  the  Gifted  and  Talented  is  to 
plan  and  conduct  theory-driven  quantitative  and  qualitative  research  that  is  problem- 
based,  practice-relevant,  and  consumer-oriented.  Our  mission  includes  a  broad-based 
dissemination  function,  and  the  formation  of  a  nationwide  cooperative  of  researchers, 
practitioners,  policy  makers,  and  other  persons  and  groups  that  have  a  stake  in 
developing  the  performance  and  potential  of  young  people  from  preschool  through 
postsecondary  levels.  The  Center's  emphasis  is  to  identify  the  research  needs  of 
economically  disadvantaged  youth,  individuals  of  limited  English  proficiency,  individuals 
with  handicaps,  and  other  special  populations  that  traditionally  have  been  underserved 
in  programs  for  gifted  and  talented  students.  The  Center  also  serves  as  a  vehicle  for 
providing  the  kinds" of  intellectual  leadership  necessary  for  the  further  stimulation, 
advancement  and  improvement  of  theory,  research  and  practice  about  high  achieving 
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students.  In  this  regard,  the  Center  acts  as  an  integrated  forum  for  scholars  to  come 
together  and  to  pool  their  resources.  Moreover,  it  serves  as  a  focal  point  for 
contributions  from,  and  output  to,  theorists  and  researchers  in  cognate  fields,  in  order  to 
enhance  communication  and  interchange  between  scholars  in  multiple  disciplines 
whose  interests  relate  to  giftedness.  Although  research  and  scholarship  are  the  primary 
mission  of  the  Center,  our  orientation  is  clearly  one  of  translating  research  findings  into 
practical  products  that  serve  the  educational  community  of  practitioners  and  that  hold 
promise  of  improving  classroom  practice. 

3.  Theoretical  Orientation 

The  work  of  the  Center  is  guided  by  emerging  research  about  the  broadened 
conception  of  human  potential  and  the  need  to  develop  "high-end  learning" 
opportunities  for  all  of  America's  students.  Traditional  conceptions  of  giftedness,  which 
focused  almost  entirely  on  persons  who  earned  high  scores  on  cognitive  ability  tests, 
systematically  excluded  vast  numbers  of  young  people  whose  potential  talents  were  not 
easily  assessed  through  standard  performance  measures.  The  collective  deficits  of 
young  people  from  economically  disadvantaged  backgrounds  have  caused  large 
numbers  of  these  youngsters  to  perform  poorly  on  traditional  tests.  Poor  test 
performance  has,  in  turn,  resulted  in  severe  underrepresentation  of  at-risk  students  in 
programs  and  services  designed  to  challenge  the  highest  levels  of  learning  and 
creativity.  These  services,  which  focus  on  high  expectations,  greater  engagement  with 
subject  matter,  and  accelerated  learning  for  all  students,  should  be  an  integral  part  of 
ewe^y  school's  overall  program.  Without  such  an  orientation,  it  is  unlikely  that  our  nation 
can  provide  a  new  direction  for  large  numbers  of  schools  that  have  become  massive 
warehouses  of  underachievement.  unfulfilled  expectations,  and  broken  dreams.  We 
believe  that  the  nation's  largest  reservoir  of  untapped  talent  can  be  found  among  the 
vast  numbers  of  young  people  who,  by  reason  of  economic  circumstances  and  all  of  the 
problems  that  surround  poverty  in  America,  have  not  been  given  equal  opportunity  and 
encouragement  to  develop  their  potentials  to  the  fullest.  Accordingly,  our  orientation 
and  related  research  has  been  one  of  applying  the  strategies  of  high-end  learning  to 
total  school  improvement  and  to  focus  our  research  on  developing  gifts  and  talents  in 
young  people  based  on  a  broad  array  of  both  traditional  and  emerging  indicators  of 
potential  for  high  performance.  This  orientation  is  consistent  with  the  Department  of 
Education's  National  Excellence  report.  A  summary  of  the  orientation  that  guides  our 
work  is  presented  in  a  brief  paper  that  appears  as  Appendix  A  of  this  document. 

4.  A  Progress  Report  of  the  Center's  Work 

To  date  the  NRC/GT  has  completed  or  is  in  the  process  of  completing  20 
research  studies  that  focus  on  priorities  set  forth  in  the  Javits  Act  and  direction  provided 
by  a  national  needs  assessment  study  that  was  conducted  to  establish  a  research 
agenda  within  Javits  Act  priorities.  Over  5,000  educators  at  all  levels  of  involvement 
and  representatives  from  stakeholders  groups  provided  input  into  the  direction  of 
present  and  future  studies. 

Each  completed  research  study  "begins  life"  as  a  technical  report  that  includes 
the  full  range  of  methodological  considerations  and  research  findings  necessary  to 
ensure  that  the  study  can  undergo  the  scrutiny  of  the  scientific  community.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  to  report  how  this  process  is  carried  out  is  to  present  a  scenario  of  one  of  the 
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product  development  activities.  The  Curriculum  Compacting  Study'  carried  out  at  The 
University  of  Connecticut  Research  Site  resulted  in  a  lengthy  research  monograph. 
Information  from  this  monograph  was  used  to  prepare  several  articles  for  professional 
journals  that  are  targeted  for  the  research  community.  Although  practitioners  and 
practical  applications  are  a  particular  focus  of  the  NRC/GT,  we  believe  that  targeting 
research  journals  as  one  category  of  deliverable  achieves  the  twofold  purpose  of 
sharing  information  with  other  members  of  the  research  community,  and  providing  a 
quality  control  mechanism  for  our  studies.  By  subjecting  our  research  to  external 
scrutiny  by  review  panels  of  professional  research  journals,  we  avoid  the  obvious 
dangers  of  only  producing  products  on  the  office  photocopier,  and  we  help  to  ensure  the 
highest  standards  of  research  design  and  methodology. 

But  practitioners  are  indeed  the  primary  "end-user"  audience  for  information 
produced  by  our  Center,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Curriculum  Compacting  Study,  our  goal 
was  to  convey  information  about  both  the  need  for  compacting  (eliminating  or 
streamlining  the  mastered  curriculum),  and  the  specific  procedures  involved  in  the 

curriculum  modification  process.  Accordingly,  six  additional  types  of  products  have 
been  developed  that  will  bring  information  about  compacting  to  the  full  range  of 
educators.  First,  three  types  of  articles  were  prepared.  One  article  was  targeted  for 
administrators  because  of  the  key  role  they  play  in  implementing  compacting  within  a 
school  or  district.  A  second  article  was  targeted  for  classroom  teachers,  and  included 
both  a  rationale  underlying  the  need  for  compacting  and  the  how-to  information 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  process.  A  third  article  is  targeted  on  local  and  state  school 
board  members.  All  articles  included  references  to  other  types  of  products,  which 
consist  of  a  fourth  product,  which  is  a  teacher's  guidebook  and  a  video  training  tape. 

The  fifth  product  was  a  national  staff  development  training  program  that  was 
broadcast  via  interactive  satellite  transmission.  In  an  effort  to  gain  more  parent  support 
and  involvement,  a  sixth  type  of  product  consists  of  brief  articles  written  in  layman's 
tenns  by  free-lance  writers.  These  articles  are  targeted  to  popular  magazines,  Sunday 
supplements,  and  local  and  national  news  media.  The  articles  include  procedures 
through  which  parents  can  obtain  follow-up  information  about  working  directly  with  their 
children  and  cooperatively  with  their  children's  schools. 

A  second  category  of  products  developed  by  the  Center  is  the  Research-Based 
Decision  Making  Series.    These  products  are  initiated  by  the  Directorate  as  a  result  of 
input  from  researchers  at  the  participating  universities,  the  Consultant  Bank,  and  the 
advisory  councils.  Topic  selection  is  guided  by  the  results  of  the  Needs  Assessment 
Study,  and  products  are  primarily  designed  to  provide  practitioners  with  guidance  about 
effective  practices  that  draw  upon  the  best  available  research  in  connection  with  a 
particular  topic.  Persons  invited  to  prepare  papers  in  this  series  are  selected  on  the 
basis  of  demonstrated  scholarly  accomplishment  on  the  topic,  and  a  past  history  of 
practitioner-oriented  writing  style.  Each  contributor  is  asked  to  provide  a  brief  but  strong 
research  rationale,  followed  by  tactical  and  feasible  advice  for  practitioners,  parents,  or 
decision  makers.  Each  completed  paper  is  reviewed  by  at  least  three  reviewers  who 


'  Curriculum  Compacting  Is  a  systematic  process  that  allows  teachers  to  accelerate  learning  by 
eliminating  unnecessary  practice  of  already  mastered  skills,  and  replacing  repetitious  practice  with  more 
advanced  teaming  activities. 
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are  drawn  from  Center  staff  members,  advisory  council  members,  and  members  of  the 
Consultant  Bank  who  have  specialized  expertise  in  the  topic  area.  Following  revision  by 
the  author(s),  the  paper  is  prepared  in  three  different  forms.  A  full  length  paper,  an 
executive  summary,  and  a  one  page  "briefing  sheet'  are  prepared  for  distribution 
through  the  dissemination  process  that  will  be  described  in  the  following  section.  Each 
of  these  three  formats  cross  references  one  another  so  that  interested  persons  can 
obtain  increasingly  detailed  presentations  about  the  topic  or  more  streamlined 
presentations  that  might  be  appropriate  for  particular  audiences  or  situations. 

Appendix  B  presents  a  summary  of  products  to  date  that  have  been  published 
by  the  NRC/GT,  and  products  produced  in  collaboration  with  researchers  that  comprise 
the  Content  Area  Consultant  Bank. 

5.  Nationwide  Dissemination  Activities 

One  of  the  most  exciting  aspects  of  the  Center's  work  has  been  the  ability  to 
disseminate  our  products  to  a  wide  variety  of  audiences.  Our  audiences  have  ranged 
from  teachers,  parents,  administrators,  and  legislators  to  other  researchers.  Our 
dissemination  model  is  based  on  the  following  five  considerations  that  have  been 
gleaned  from  the  literature: 

1.  Audience  targeting  -  dissemination  messages  are  directed  toward  specific 
audiences. 

2.  Frequency  of  exposure  -  maximally  effective  messages  are  repeated 
periodically  and  directed  to  audiences  through  alternative  communication 
channels. 

3.  Modes  of  communication  -  dissemination  activities  are  balanced  to  include 
a  full  range  of  media. 

4.  Spreadability  -  dissemination  messages  are  distributed  to  organizations 
that  will  redistribute  them  to  their  constituents. 

5.  Professional  Advertising  -  the  techniques  used  by  commercial  advertisers 
are  used  to  achieve  high-impact  publicity. 

We  essentially  use  a  "chain  letter"  approach  to  dissemination  which  multiplies  the 
number  of  targeted  audiences.  We  also  emphasize  in  ail  our  dissemination  messages 
that  all  Center  products  are  not  copyrighted,  and  they  may  be  reproduced  for  others. 
Since  1990,  the  Research  Center  has  used  multiple  format  and  dissemination 
techniques  to  reach  over  26  million  people  who  have  a  stake  in  the  psychology  and 
education  of  high  potential  children  and  youth.  These  formats  include  technical  reports, 
practitioners*  guides,  research  monographs,  newsletters,  briefing  sheets,  journal  and 
magazine  articles,  videotapes,  computer  databases  and  instrument  repositories  (see 
Table  1). 

6.  The  Advantages  of  Critical  Mass  Associated  With  a  National  Research  Center 

on  the  Gifted  and  Talented 

There  are  several  reasons  why  a  national  research  center  on  the  gifted  and 
talented  is  more  advantageous  than  separate  research  grants  in  this  area  of  education. 
First  and  foremost,  a  single  center  in  a  small  and  specific  area  of  study  has  the 
advantage  of  creating  the  necessary  critical  mass  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of 
relatively  limited  funds.  Pre-existing  arrangements  with  329  multiethnic  and 
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Table  1. 


ummary  of  the  NRC/GT 


Products  Across  All  Sites 

As  of  4/28/94 


Dissemination/ 
Deliverabies 

1990-91 

1991-92 

1992-93 

1993-94 

Total 

Presentations 

89 
(18,455+) 

158 

(21.341+) 

248 
(32,687+) 

150 
(10,842+) 

645 
(83,325+) 

Press  on  NRC/GT 

35 
(336,158+) 

128 
(7.653,486+) 

66 

(4.129,361+) 

102 
(14.442.526+) 

331 
(26,561,531+) 

Computer  Databases/ 
Research  Archives 

4 

15 

0 

1 

20 

Consumer-Oriented 
Guidebook 

1 

4 

2 

1 

8 

Video  Training 
Materials 

3 

1 

1 

0 

5 

Instruments/Instrument 
Repositories 

15 

3 

1 

0 

19 

Briefs/Abstracts/ 
Annotated   Bibiiographiei 

4 

1 

3 

0 

8 

Classification 
Matrices 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Journal  Articles/ 
Magazine  Articles/ 
Books/Papers 

32 

67 

97 

48 

244 

Total 

185 
(354,613+) 

378 
(7.674,827+) 

418 
(4,162,048+) 

302 
(14,453,368+) 

1283 
(26.644,856+) 

Note:  Numbers  in  parentheses  are  an  audience  estimate,  all  others  are  frequencies. 

demographically  diverse  school  districts  throughout  the  nation  allow  easy  access  for 
research  studies  in  thousands  of  schools  and  classrooms  across  the  nation.  A 
commitment  from  the  chief  school  officers  in  these  districts,  and  the  designation  of 
contact  persons  at  district  and  school  levels,  shortens  the  amount  of  time  and  minimizes 
the  costs  necessary  for  designing  and  organizing  individual  studies.  A  comprehensive 
data  base  of  the  Collaborative  School  Districts'  demographics  allows  us  to  search 
electronically  through  numerous  factors  in  order  to  obtain  maximum  efficiency  and 
representativeness  in  designing  individual  research  studies.  The  establishment  of 
collaborative  relations  with  school  personnel  also  allows  us  direct  access  to  schools  and 
classrooms;  and  it  permits  us  to  assess  the  extent  of  cooperation  necessary  for  studies 
with  varying  degrees  of  labor  intensity. 
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The  formation  oi  a  critical  mass  also  comes  into  play  in  connection  with  the  state 
and  territorial  education  agencies  that  are  a  part  of  our  network  and  the  Content  Area 
Consultant  Bank,  which  includes  177  collaborative  researchers  at  124  universities 
throughout  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Access  to  researchers  who  have  already  made  a 
commitment  to  assist  the  Center  for  little  or  no  expense  greatly  expands  the  repertoire 
of  expertise  at  our  disposal  and  helps  to  contain  costs  that  would  otherwise  need  to  be 
devoted  to  consultants  in  specialized  areas.  Similarly,  assistance  from  state 
departments  of  education  has  provided  easy  access  to  records  and  reports,  direct 
participation  in  data  gathering,  and  an  entree  into  each  state's  dissemination  network. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  a  unified  research  center  is  the  economy  and 
comprehensiveness  that  can  be  achieved  in  the  overall  dissemination  process.  When 
school  districts  participate  in  studies  that  are  conducted  by  independent  researchers, 
these  districts  ordinarily  receive  and  disseminate  information  that  is  only  related  to 
individual  projects.  The  NRC/GT,  however,  disseminates  information  about  a// research 
findings  to  a// collaborative  districts,  persons,  and  agencies,  regardless  of  whether  on 
not  they  have  participated  in  individual  studies.  Membership  in  the  Center  has  created 
a  atmosphere  of  ownership  and  involvement  in  a  national  effort,  and  this  attitude  has 
resulted  in  proactive  steps  to  disseminate  information  both  within  members'  own 
districts  and  agencies,  and  to  other  persons  and  agencies  v\/ho  can  benefit  from  the 
work  of  the  Center.  The  Center's  products  are  non-copyrighted,  and  all  recipients  are 
encouraged  to  reproduce  our  work  and  disseminate  it  widely  to  their  own  regions  and 
constituents. 

Our  Center  further  economizes  on  the  dissemination  process  by  maintaining  a 
comprehensive  data  base  of  newsletters  that  represent  diverse  categories  of 
professional  educators.  Through  preexisting  arrangements  with  newsletter  editors  or 
the  governing  boards  of  associations  that  sponsor  newsletters,  agreements  have  been 
reached  to  carry  our  product  advertisements  at  no  cost  to  the  Center.  And  since  ail 
products  include  an  announcement  that  encourages  further  reproduction  and 
dissemination,  the  no-cost  ads  in  newsletters  have  achieved  a  multiplier  effect  that  has 
greatly  expanded  our  dissemination  process. 

Another  advantage  of  a  unified  research  center  is  that  sufficient  products  are 
being  generated  to  justify  staff  positions  that  enhance  product  development  and 
dissemination.  High  quality  print,  graphic,  and  video  productions,  and  advertisements 
that  compete  with  the  private  sector  in  capturing  the  attention  of  educational  consumers, 
helps  to  insure  that  our  research-based,  practitioner-oriented  products  end  up  in 
schools  and  classrooms  rather  than  gathering  dust  in  yet  another  research  archive. 
Unused  products  is  the  almost  inevitable  fate  of  funded  projects  that  are  not  part  of  a 
center  that  has  a  comprehensive  dissemination  plan.  The  very  existence  of  a  national 
center,  however,  allows  the  NRC/GT  to  extend  invitations  to  other  funded  and  non- 
funded  researchers  to  circulate  information  through  our  dissemination  rationale. 
7.  Why  Is  Support  for  Research  on  GIftedness  Important? 

Many  people  view  America's  public  education  system  as  a  failed  public 
monopoly.  Policy  makers,  parents,  educational  leaders,  and  the  corporate  and 
business  community  are  expressing  the  lowest  level  of  confidence  in  public  education  in 
our  nation's  history.  Parents  of  economically  disadvantaged  youth  have  all  but  given  up 
on  expectations  that  schools  can  improve  their  children's  future,  and  they  have  grown 
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weary  and  suspicious  of  endless  rhetoric  and  flavor-of-the-month  reform  initiatives  that 
devour  more  and  more  of  our  limited  dollars  without  producing  any  noticeable  results.  It 
doesn't  take  a  rocket  scientist,  or  even  a  person  who  knows  little  more  than  elementary 
arithmetic,  to  realize  that  the  billions  of  federal  and  state  dollars  spent  on  remedial  and 
compensatory  education  models  have  not  produced  achievement  gains  of  any 
significance. 

Lack  of  confidence  in  public  education  is  also  being  expressed  by  middle  class 
parents  who  have  watched  the  slow  but  steady  decline  of  SAT  scores  at  the  top-end  of 
the  achievement  continuum.  In  an  article  entitled  The  Other  Crisis  in  Our  Schools," 
Daniel  Singal  has  documented  the  effects  of  what  happens  when  our  brightest  students 
get  a  "dumbed-down"  education.^   "For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  country,  the 
educational  skills  of  one  generation  will  not  surpass,  will  not  equal,  will  not  even 
approach  those  of  their  parents.  This  failure  will  bring  a  lower  sense  of  professional 
fulfillment  for  our  youngsters  as  they  pursue  their  careers,  and  will  hamper  their  ability  to 
stay  competitive  with  European  and  Asian  countries."  The  middle  class  has  become  so 
disaffected  with  the  quality  of  public  education,  that  for  the  first  time  in  history,  they  are 
asking  for  public  ^unds  to  pursue  private  educational  alternatives. 

The  general  dissatisfaction  with  public  education  has  overshadowed  the  small 
but  longstanding  islands  of  excellence  that  we  should  be  using  as  compass  points  to 
improve  our  schools.  Programs  for  gifted  and  talented  students  have  clearly 
demonstrated  what  is  the  very  best  in  American  educational  practices.  It  is.  for 
example,  no  accident  that  a  half  dozen  urban  schools  in  New  York  City  have,  for  more 
than  50  years,  produced  an  unprecedent  numt>er  of  Westinghouse  Science  Talent 
Search  finalists,  and  that  many  of  these  persons  went  on  to  achieve  Nobel  Prizes  and 
other  major  honors  for  remarkable  accomplishments.  These  schools,  along  with 
numerous  other  special  programs  and  projects,  have  used  models  for  high-end  learning 
that  are  purposefully  designed  to  create  high  expectations,  intense  engagement  with 
subject  matter,  and  the  use  of  methodological  skills  that  approximate  the  work  of 
practicing  professionals.  It  is  the  pedagogy  of  these  schools  and  programs,  rather  than 
the  failed  pedagogy  of  compensatory  education  models,  that  should  be  the  focus  of 
research  and  development  designed  to  improve  our  nation's  schools.  In  other  words, 
we  should  be  using  the  most  successful  examples  of  effective  schooling  to  show  us  the 
way  toward  an  improved  system  of  public  education. 

This  approach  to  developing  high  performance  is  precisely  the  reason  why  a 
research  center  such  as  the  NRC/GT  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  nation's  school 
improvement  initiative.  Researchers  and  program  developers  working  in  gifted 
education  have  the  kinds  of  expertise  in  high-end  learning  that  can  contribute 
significantly  to  this  initiative.  Using  this  expertise  and  successful  practices  as  guides  is 
the  only  common  sense  way  that  we  can  begin  the  long  process  of  charting  a  new 
direction  for  America's  education  system.  The  work  of  the  NRC/GT  has  focused  on 
examining  alternative  procedures  for  identifying  talent  potential  in  all  students,  and 
examining  how  a  pedagogy  based  on  high-end  learning  can  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for 
developing  high  levels  of  performance  in  larger  and  larger  numbers  of  young  people. 


'   The  Atlantic  (November,  1991)  and  Reader's  Digest  (April,  1992), 
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Dr.  Leon  Lederman,  the  Nobel  Prize  winning  physicist,  recently  said,  "Once  upon 
a  time,  American  science  sheltered  an  Einstein,  went  to  the  Moon,  and  gave  the  world 
the  laser,  electronic  computer,  nylons,  television,  and  the  cure  for  Polio.  Today  we  are 
in  the  process,  albeit  unwittingly,  of  abandoning  this  leadership  role.'  Every  school  and 
classroom  in  this  country  has  in  it  young  people  who  are  capable  of  continuing  this 
remarkable  tradition.  But  the  tradition  will  not  survive  without  a  national  resolve  to 
invest  in  all  of  our  young  people  who  F>ossess  the  highest  potential  for  advanced  level 
learning,  creative  problem  solving,  and  the  motivation  to  pursue  rigorous  and  rewarding 
work.  As  the  United  Negro  College  Fund  aptly  puts  it,  a  mind  is  a  terrible  thing  to  waste. 
It's  time  to  recognize  that  we  have  been  wasting  far  too  many  good  ones. 

[Additional  material  is  retained  in  the  files  of  the  committee.] 
Statement  of  Charles  N.  Quigley 

During  FY  94,  under  the  authority  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ekliication  Act, 
Congress  provided  an  appropriation  of  $4,463  millioD  to  the  Department  of  Educatioo 
to  support  the  nationa]  program  in  dvic  ediicatioD  entitled  We  the  People..  The 
Citizen  and  the  Constitutioii.  By  doing  so,  Coogress  continued  and  expanded  the 
program  it  had  created  and  supported  for  six  years  initially  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Bicentennial  of  the  United  States  Constitution  chaired  by  former 
Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  reauthorized  this  program  in 
the  provision  fi>r  Civic  Education  contained  in  HJL  6.  We  are  also  pleased  at  support 
provided  by  the  Senate  for  the  continuation  of  this  program  as  expressed  in  S.881 
coauthored  by  Senators  Dodd  and  Hatfield  joined  by  over  50  original  coeponsars.  We 
respectfully  request  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts,  and  the  Humanities 
include  this  program  in  its  reauthorization  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  The  fisUowing  infbnnation  is  provided  to  support  this  request 

Migor  characteristics  of  the  program 

Relation  to  national  education  goala 

We  the  People—  is  the  most  extensive  program  funded  by  the  Department  of 
Education  (ED)  that  directly  supports  the  attainment  of  the  National  Education  Goal 
on  citizenship,  Goal  IIL  It  promotes  student  attainment  of  challenging  content 
standards  in  civics  and  government  related  to  this  goal  currently  being  developed 
under  separate  funding  fimm  ED  by  the  Center  for  Civic  Ekiucation. 

Studies  reveal  the  effectiveness  of  civic  education  and  its  current  ne^ect 

The  neglect  of  formal  instruction  in  civics  and  government  was  recently  highli^ted  by  a  review 
of  the  distribution  of  courses  in  the  1992-93  social  studies  programs  of  47  states  conducted  by 
the  National  Center  for  History  in  the  Schools  at  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 
The  survey  revealed  the  following  percentages  of  courses  oflering  instruction  in  civics  and 
government  of  the  total  course  ofiTerings  in  social  studies: 

Kindergarten  to  4th  grade      =  0.4% 
Grades  5-8  =  6.9% 

Grades  9-12  =  14.0% 

This  neglect  of  dvic  education  is  particularly  un&rtunate  in  the  light  of  its  historic  role  as  a 
prindpal  goal  of  educaticxi  in  the  United  States  and  of  research  finf^inga  such  as  the  following 
which  reveal  its  potential 

Dr.  Richard  Brody,  Professor,  Department  of  Political  Science  at  Stanford  University 
summarizes  the  results  of  a  recent  study  of  secondary  education  and  its  effects  on  beliefs, 
attitudes,  and  values  essential  to  a  functioning  democracy.  T^  study  revealed  that 
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■  Students  xising  the  We  the  People,  curriculum  are  more  supportive  c£  American 
political  values  than  are  students  in  other  courses  in  civics,  government,  and  American 
history. 

■  The  We  the  People^,  curriculum  promotes  political  tolerance  by  increasing  self- 
confidence,  redudng  political  conformity,  and  by  tearhing  students  that  pohtical  ideas 
can  be  challenged  without  being  deprecated. 

■  Students  in  hi£^  school  dvics,  government,  and  American  history  courses,  more  than 
Americans  at  large,  are  generally  supportive  of  the  constitutional  rii^ts  and  dvil 
Uberties  of  dissenting  individuals  and  groups. 

Earlier  studies  noted  below  have  shown  that  students  partidpating  in  the  We  the  People^. 
program  outperform  other  students  on  tests  of  their  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  prindples 
and  values  of  American  constitutional  democracy.  All  of  these  studies  make  a  strong  case  for  the 
support  by  Congress  and  the  administration  for  increased  attention  to  education  in  dvics  and 
government  in  general  and  for  the  We  the  People—  program  in  particular. 

Extent  of  participation 

The  We  the  People—  program  is  the  most  extensive  prognun  in  the  United  States  devoted  to 
educating  young  people  about  their  rights  and  responsibilitiee  as  dtizens  under  the  Constitution 
and  Bill  of  Ri^ts.  The  program  has  the  capadty  to  readi  every  elementary  and  secondary 
school  student  in  public  and  private  schools  across  the  nation. 

During  its  first  six  academic  years,  the  program  has  involved  an  estimated  16  million  students 
in  22,000  schools  in  an  in-depth  study  of  the  Constituticm  and  Bill  of  Rights.  TioR  year  the 
offices  of  393  U.S.  Representatives  and  95  U.S.  Senators  have  pertidpated  in  the  program  by 
assisting  in  the  training  of  students  and  teachers,  attending  and  presenting  awards  at 
competitions,  and/or  gigning  and  presenting  certificates  of  achievement  to  students.  Hundreds  of 
businesses  and  professional  and  community  organizations  also  have  provided  their  assistance  in 
the  implementation  of  the  program  in  communities  throughout  the  nation. 


The  curriculiim 

The  Center  for  Civic  Education  developed  the  We  the  People...  curriculum  in  consultation  with 
a  nonpartisan  group  of  leading  scholars  and  educators.  It  complements  the  regular  school 
curriculum  and  is  designed  for  a  wide  range  of  achievement  levels.  As  a  part  of  the  program, 
classes  have  the  opportunity  to  partidpate  in  simulated  congressional  hearings  on  the  history 
and  contemporary  appHcation  of  the  Constitiition  in  either  a  competitive  or  noncompetitive 
setting.  External  evaluations  such  as  the  stiidy  by  Ridbard  Brrxly  noted  above  have  revealed 
that  these  hearings  are  unusually  successful  in  motivating  stiidents  and  enhancing  learning. 

The  We  the  People-  curricular  materials  provide  students  with  a  course  of  instruction  on  the 
historical  development  of  the  U.S.  ConstiUition  and  the  basic  prindples  of  constitutional 
democracy.  It  is  designed  to  foster  dvic  cmnpetenoe  and  dvic  responsibility  through  the 
development  of 

■  an  understanding  of  the  Constitutirai  and  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  fimdamental  prindples 
and  values  they  embody. 

■  an  understanding  of  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  dtizens  in  our  constitutional 
democracy. 

The  We  the  People-  curriculum  examines  the  following  topics,  at  levels  apprDpriate  for 
students  firan  upper  elementary  grades  through  high  sdiool: 

■  PoUtical  philosophy.  The  basic  philosophical  ideas  that  influenced  the  development  of 
the  Declaraticm  of  Independence,  the  Constitution,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

■  History  and  ezperienoe.  TTie  evolution  of  constitutianal  government  and  the  historical 
experiences  that  influenced  the  development  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Constitution,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
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■  Writing  the  Constitutioii.  The  principal  issues  and  debates  of  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  and  the  strugj^e  between  the  Federalists  and  Anti-Federalists  over 
ratification. 

■  Establishing  the  government  The  organization  of  the  new  government  and  tbe 
development  of  judicial  review. 

■  Protection  of  basic  rigfat&  l^e  protection  of  fi?eedam  of  religion,  firsedom  of 
expression,  due  process  of  law,  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  the  right  to  vote. 

■  Responsibilities  of  citizenship.  "Hie  role  of  the  citizen  in  our  constitutional  democracy 
and  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

The  We  the  People—  curriculum  is  available  at  three  instructional  levels  for  upper  elementary, 
middle,  and  high  schools.  At  each  level,  varied  teaching  strategies  encourage  student 
participation  and  involvement. 

Students  complete  the  curriculum  by  taking  a  test  on  the  history  and  principles  of  the 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights.  Students  who  successfully  pass  the  test  receive  award 
certificates,  signed  by  their  member  of  Congress  or  another  prominent  official. 

Each  year  free  sets  of  the  cuzricular  materials  are  available  to  each  oongressiozial  district  E^ach 
set  includes  all  the  materials  required  to  implement  the  cxirriculum  in  the  classroom  such  as 
student  texts,  tests,  a  teacher's  guide,  and  instructions  for  conducting  noncompetitive  and 
competitive  hearings. 

Results  of  independent  evaluations 

Independent  studies  by  Educational  Testing  Service  (ETS)  have  revealed  that  students  enrolled 
in  the  We  the  People—  program  at  upper  elementary,  middle,  and  high  school  levels 
"aignificanUy  outperformed  comparison  students  on  every  topic  of  the  tests  taken."  Based  on  the 
superior  performance  of  students  at  all  levels,  the  ETS  report  characterized  the  We  the 
People—  program,  as  a  "great  instructional  success"  and  concluded  that  the  "program  achieved 
its  m^or  instructional  goal  of  increasing  students'  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rii^ts." 

Even  mere  impressive  were  the  findings  of  a  subsequent  test  in  which  ETS  compared  scores  of 
a  random  sample  of  900  high  sdiool  students  who  studied  We  the  People—  with  280 
sophomores  and  juniors  in  political  science  courees  at  a  major  university.  The  hi^  school 
students  outperformed  the  university  students  in  every  topic  area  and  on  almost  every  test 
item.  Hie  greatest  difierenoe  was  in  the  area  of  political  philosophy  where  the  participating  high 
school  students  scored  14%  higher  than  the  university  students. 

In  a  study  conducted  in  Clark  County  Schools  in  Nevada,  80%  of  seniors  participating  in  the 
program  registered  to  vote  compared  with  the  school  average  of  37%. 

Finally,  the  resiilts  of  a  study  supported  by  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  and  conducted 
by  the  Council  for  Basic  Education  confirmed  the  efiectiveness  of  tbe  program  in  goal 
attainment  and  potential  use  as  a  model  for  nfuvfuang  highpr  levels  of  student  learning.  In  her 
book  based  on  that  study,  Testing  far  Learning,  the  author  and  principal  investigator.  Dr.  Ruth 
Mitchell,  states: 

The  competition  and  the  preparation  for  it  have  lasting  efikcts  on  the  students'  learning. 
Teachers  assert  that  the  knowledge  learned  finam  the  curriculum  and  the  ocmpetition  is 
drawn  on  all  year.  One  teacher  responded  when  asked  if  her  students  quickly  forget  the 
material  once  the  competition  is  over,  'Oh  no,  it  becomes  a  background  for  the  Advanced 
Placement  U.S.  history  class.  Over  and  over  again  they  re&r  back  to  such  concepts  as 
dvic  virtue  or  right  to  revolution  in  order  to  explain  and  put  in  context  certain  historical 
and  modem  events.' 

The  competition  has  enormous  potential  as  a  model  for  the  evaluation  of  history/social 
studies  and  government  classes.  It  is  tbe  most  imaginative  and  well-organized  social 
studies  assessment  I  know  of— more  impressive  than  current  ideas  at  the  state  level. 
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Internationa]  impact 


The  success  of  the  program  has  led  to  interest  in  its  use  as  a  model  for  dvic  education  in  other 
nations,  especially  in  emerging  democracies  of  the  former  Soviet  bloc  For  example,  the  Republic 
of  Georgia  has  translated  the  high  school  text  into  the  Georgian  language  for  use  in  high  schools 
and  adult  education.  T^e  high  school  text  is  being  used  in  Poland,  Slovakia,  and  the  Czech 
Repiiblic  in  classes  that  are  training  En^Uish  teachers  in  order  to  provide  them  simultaneously 
with  background  in  the  fiindamental  principles,  values,  and  institutions  of  constitutioDal 
democracy  as  developed  in  the  United  States.  Professors  of  poUtical  sdenoe  and  educators 
aflSliated  with  the  Federal  Center  for  PoUtical  Education  of  the  Federal  RepubUc  of  Germany 
are  exploring  the  possibility  of  developing  a  program  for  German  youth  based  on  the  We  the 
People—  model. 

Organizational  support 

Support  for  the  national  implementation  of  the  program  has  been  received  from  such  prominent 
national  groups  as  the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  American  Lawyers  Auxiliary,  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Envelopment,  Council  for  American  Private  Education,  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers, 
Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools,  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Mexican  American 
Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund,  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  National  Association  of  Attorneys  General,  National  Association  of  Counties,  National 
Association  of  Elementary  School  Principals,  National  Association  of  Seccmdary  School 
Principals,  National  Association  of  Towns  and  Townships,  National  Catholic  Education 
Association,  NaticHial  Conference  d  State  Legislators,  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies, 
National  Education  Association,  National  PTA,  National  School  Boards  Association,  National 
School  Pubhc  Relations  Association,  Optimist  International,  and  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


Conclusion 

We  Americans  typically  have  the  same  feelings  of  respect  for  our  Constitutian  and  Bill  of  Rights 
that  we  have  for  other  symbols  of  our  free  society  such  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Statue  of  liberty,  and  the  flag.  Our  feelings  of  attachment  to  these  symbols  is  so  stiXKig  that 
others  have  sometimes  accused  us  of  mnlring  a  secular  religion  of  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights. 

We  may  venerate  these  documents,  but  all  too  many  of  us  do  not  understand  them.  Moreover, 
there  is  evidence  that  many  of  us  do  not  support  some  of  the  most  important  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Ri^ts  and  the  pirindples  and  values  underlying  them. 

A  recent  poll  of  Americans'  imderstanding  of  the  Constitution  was  summarized  as  indicating 
that,  "Americans  today  have  a  confused  understanding  of  the  Constitution's  basic  tenets  and 
provisions."  Almost  half  of  the  respondents  thought  that  an  excerpt  from  the  Communist 
Manifesto  was  a  provision  of  the  Constitution.  This  is  reminiscent  of  a  poll  taken  about  a  decade 
ago  in  which  a  number  of  respondents,  presented  with  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  contemporary 
language,  thou^t  it  was  a  Communist  document 

The  need  to  develop  among  our  youth  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  and 
values  of  our  constitutional  democracy  is  well  documented.  And,  it  is  a  onn tinning  need  as  each 
generation  of  students  must  be  trained  to  fiilfill  their  responsibilities  as  citizens.  The  importance 
of  developing  sudti  a  level  of  understanding  and  commitment  was  noted  eloquently  by  Judge 
Learned  Hand  in  an  article  on  liberty,  published  in  the  Yale  Alumni  Magazine  on  June  6,  1941. 

I  often  wonder  whether  we  do  not  rest  our  hopes  too  much  upon  constitutions,  upon 
laws,  and  upon  courts.  These  are  false  hopes;  beheve  me,  these  are  false  hopes.  Liberty 
Ues  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women,  when  it  dies  there,  no  constitution,  no  law,  no 
court  can  save  it;  no  constitution,  no  court,  no  law  can  even  do  much  to  help  it  While  it 
lives  there  it  needs  no  constitution,  no  law,  no  court  to  save  it... 

Our  experience  in  developing  programs  on  the  Constitution  and  BiU  of  Ri^ts  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  during  the  past  thirty  years  and,  in  particular,  our  experience  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  this  program  convinces  us  of  its  capacity  to  foster  among 
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our  youth  an  understanding  of  these  documents  that  will  promote  in  our  citizens  a  reasoned 
commitment  to  constitutioQal  principles  and  values  and  to  the  preservation  and  improvement  of 
our  free  society. 

l^e  Center  would  like  once  again  to  express  its  appreciation  to  this  committee  and  the 
Congress  for  their  support  of  this  program.  We  are  aware  of  the  responsibilities  that  accompany 
this  trust  and  are  dedicated  to  their  exemplary  fulfillment  We  hope  j'ou  will  find  that  the 
merits  of  the  program  and  the  importance  of  the  national  educational  needs  it  addresses  justify 
its  continuation. 

Statement  of  Ruth  Graves 

Reading  Is  Fundamental  (RIF)  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  offer  recommendations  on  the 
Inexpensive  Book  Distribution  Program  (IBDP),  the  National  Activities  section  of  the  ESEA 
reauthorization  bill.    RIF  operates  the  Book  Program  under  contract  to  the  Depanment  of  Education. 


Reading  Is  Fundamental  recommends: 

4         That  the  Inexpensive  Book  Distribution  Program  be  reauthorized. 

^         That  its  present  language  and  matching  requirements  be  essentially  retained  except  for 
two  changes  to  update  and  clarify: 

♦  That  the  mandated  floor  be  retained  and  at  the  level  of  $10.3  million,  the  amount  of 
the  FY  '94  appropriation. 

•  That  the  language  concerning  eligible  program  recipients  be  changed  to  enable  the 
program  to  serve  children  of  all  ages,  up  through  high  school  age.  (At  present,  the 
program  can  only  serve  children  ages  3  and  above). 

RIF  would  also  like  to  recommend  a  few  technical  wording  changes  to  the  Administration's  proposal 
and  will  work  directly  with  Senator's  offices  regarding  incorporating  these  proposal  changes  into  the 
reauthorization. 


RIF  RECOMMENDS  REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  INEXPENSIVE  BOOK 
DISTRIBUTION  PROGRAM— A  PROGRAM  THAT  WORKS 


Each  year,  yet  another  study  fmds  that  our  children  are  not  reading  enough  and  that  they  are  not 
reading  well  enough.  This  year  is  no  exception.  The  recent  Nation's  Reading  Report  Card  presents 
troubling  findings  that  our  children's  reading  skills  simply  arc  not  good  enough.  Echoing  the  theme 
of  a  decade  of  reading  studies,  it  reports  that  students  with  the  best  reading  skills — across  all  age 
groups  and  grade  levels — are  those  who  read  frequently  for  pleasure  and  have  ready  access  to  books. 

If  our  children  are  to  read  well  enough  for  life  in  the  21st  century,  they  must  choose  to  read  and  read 
often;  to  do  so,  they  must  have  access  to  books.    Within  this  straightforward  message  there  lies  a 
challenge.    It  is  the  challenge  the  Book  Program  works  to  meet. 

The  Book  Program  is  a  pioneering  program — one  that  Congress  had  the  foresight  to  create  long 
before  the  studies  focused  on  book  access  and  pleasure  reading  as  crucial  factors  to  children's  long- 
term  reading  success. 

It  is  the  only  nationwide  effort  that  actually  gets  books  to  children  on  a  massive  scale  and  gets  them 
to  read  often  and  well.  Reports  from  the  field  verify  that  young  participants  in  the  Book  Program: 

•  Read  more  frequently; 

•  Increase  their  reading  abilides; 
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•  Use  the  library  more: 

•  Enjoy  increased  parent  involvement  in  their  educations; 

Benefit  from  improved  attitudes  toward  reading  and  learning. 

Government  and  private  studies  have  documented  that  these  outcomes  of  the  Book  Program  are  key 
ingredients  in  children's  reading  and  learning  success. 

Every  year,  the  Book  Program  is  at  work  in  every  one  of  the  50  States,  as  well  as  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Pueno  Rico,  the  U.  S.  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam.   Through  its  grassroots  network, 
operating  in  some  15,000  locations,  the  Book  Program  is  bringing  books  and  a  love  of  reading  into 
the  homes,  hearts,  and  habits  of  children  in  communities  across  the  nation. 

Every  year,  the  Book  Program  reaches  about  three  million  children,  last  year  making  it  possible  for 
them  to  choose,  take  home,  and  keep  some  10  million  books. 

Behind  these  statistics  there  is  the  larger  story  of  real  people  making  a  real  difference  in  the  lives  of 
children,  their  families,  and  their  communities — the  story  of  the  166.000  grassroots  RIF  volunteers 
who  work  side  by  side  with  children  to  get  them  reading. 

We've  often  heard  the  adage  that  it  takes  a  whole  village  to  raise  a  child.    From  Corporate  CEOs  to 
Head  Start  mothers,  from  concerned  teenagers  to  elected  officials,  these  volunteers  are  bringing  the 
village  to  the  child,  sending  them  the  clear  message  that  "this  village  wants  you  to  grow  up  reading. 

it  is  a  message  children  hungrily  absorb  thanks  to  the  attention  of  the  caring  members  of  the  RIF 
village.    The  children  arc,  for  the  most  pan,  children  on  the  fringes  of  society's  mainstream.    For 
many,  life  is,  quite  simply,  a  nightmare.    But  thanks  to  the  Book  Program  and  the  volunteers  it 
attracts,  the.sc  children  can  now  dare  to  dream  of  a  different  kind  of  life,  one  that  includes  lifelong 
learning. 

For  these  children,  who  have  so  little,  owning  books  becomes  a  special  matter  of  pride,  and  reading 
them  becomes  a  priority.  Many  of  these  children  go  on  to  become  active  members  of  RlF's  village 
themselves — giving  back  to  the  conmiunity  by  bringing  RJF  to  a  new  generation  of  children. 

One  RIF  "alum"  from  New  Jersey  now  volunteers  numerous  hours  of  his  time  traveling  throughout 
southern  California  to  read  to  children  at-risk  and  see  to  it  that  they  have  books  of  their  own. 

On  the  other  coast,  a  high  school  student  from  a  low-income  area  of  Florida  is  reading  aloud  and 
bringing  books  to  life  for  children  who  are  attending  the  same  elementary  school  where  he  once 
benefited  from  RIF. 

A  young  Native  American  woman,  a  participant  in  a  high  school  RIF  program  in  Arizona,  now 
devotes  herself  to  sharing  her  love  of  books  and  reading  with  Native  American  children  on  nearby 
reservations. 

In  Harlem,  former  beneficiaries  of  the  RIF  program  are  volunteering  to  bring  books  and  activities  to 
children  in  the  program  they  once  attended.  In  the  Book  Program,  there  are  thousands  of  variations 
on  these  stories,  countless  examples  of  the  magic  that  happens  when  the  village  and  the  child  come 
together  to  read,  to  share  stories,  and  to  choose  books. 


RIF  RECOMMENDS  A  MANDATED  FLOOR  OF  $10J  FOR  IBDP 
A  HIGHLY  EFFECTIVE  PROGRAM  THAT  CARRIES  A  SMALL  PRICE  TAG 


In  terms  of  the  billions  of  dollars  spent  each  year  on  education  programs  alone,  the  Book  Program  is 
small  indeed.   And  its  impact  could  be  easily  overlooked.    It  is  far  more  than  a  program  that 
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distributes  books.  In  fact,  the  Book  Program  has  an  impact  that  is  larger  and  more  far-reaching  than 
its  name  or  budget  would  suggest. 

Every  year,  the  Book  Program  leverages  about  $3  in  funds,  goods,  and  services  for  every  federal 
dollar  invested.  RIF  is  able  to  leverage  such  support  as  a  result  of  the  program's  mandated  floor — an 
indication  of  the  program's  stability. 

One  of  the  very  wise  things  Congress  did  in  previous  authorizations  was  to  establish  this  funding 
floor  for  the  Book  Program.    As  a  result,  the  nation's  corporations  and  foundations  have  been  able  to 
look  to  the  Book  Program  and  say,  in  effect,  "This  is  a  stable  program.  Let's  sign  on."  Their 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  Book  Program  has  been  inspired,  in  large  part,  due  to  the  secure 
future  guaranteed  by  the  Book  Program's  mandated  floor. 

The  suble  foundation  of  the  Book  Program  has  enabled  RIF  to  develop  pannerships  and  attract 
investments  of  time,  money,  and  in-kind  services.    And  because  of  the  IBDP,  RIF  has  become  a 
respected  panner  to  some  of  the  nation's  most  prominent  corporations,  foundations,  and  service 
organizations,  as  well  as  those  institutions  most  involved  in  children's  education. 

A  few  of  the  groups  with  whom  RIF  has  formed  partnerships  to  benefit  families  and  children 
include:    Chrysler  Corporation,  General  Electric,  the  Ameritech  Foundation,  UGI,  Inc.,  Kiwanis 
International,  PTOs  &  PTAs,  Lions  Clubs,  Boys  &  Girls  Clubs,  Libraries,  Jaycees,  Even  Stan,  local 
businesses.  American  Express,  Head  Start,  Rotary  Clubs,  and  others. 

These  panners,  and  many  more,  invest  in  RIF  because  the  RIF/Book  Program  is  a  sound  and  time- 
tested  means  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  in  America.    And  because  it  is  a  program  with  a 
future.  RIF  is  able  to  offer  a  program  of  sufficient  scope  and  impact  to  merit  these  many  broad- 
reaching  partnerships  thanks  to  the  existence  of  the  Book  Program.   As  such,  the  Book  Program  is 
the  cornerstone  upon  which  RIF  has  built  a  national  movement  for  children's  literacy — a  movement 
that  engages  people  at  all  levels,  from  the  corporate  board  room  to  the  local  PTA. 

What  is  more,  the  Book  Program  has  leveraged  suppon  for  a  series  of  complementary  and  stunningly 
successful  specialized  programs  targeted  for  some  of  the  nation's  children  and  families  most  in  need 
of  special  assistance.  These  initiatives  are  funded  through  private,  non-governmental  sources. 
leveraged  by  and  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Book  Program.   They  include: 

♦  Training  of  Head  Start  parents  to  operate  RIF  projects,  providing  them  the  tools  to  encourage 

reading  and  language  development  at  home. 


♦ 


♦ 


Programs  for  teen  parents  that  both  enhance  the  teens'  reading  capabilities  and  teach  them 
how  to  bring  up  their  children  in  a  literacy-rich  environment. 

Training  for  parents  to  take  an  active  role  in  running  school-based  RIF  programs  for  their 
children. 


♦  Training  of  low-literacy  level  parents  in  adult  learner  programs  in  the  variety  of  skills  needed 
for  operating  a  RIF  project  for  their  children. 

All  of  these  programs  have  the  dual  advantage  of  training  the  parents  in  management,  budgeting, 
book  selection,  organization,  and  developing  creative  reading  incentive  activities  while  at  the  same 
time  aiding  them  in  bringing  up  their  children  as  readers. 

The  Book  Program  has  also  been  the  foundation  for  such  RIF  special  privately-funded  programs  as: 

♦  A  targeted  reading  challenge  program  for  fu-st  graders  as  they  enter  school. 

♦  Family  reading  rallies,  workshops  and  training  sessions,  thus  far  attracting  in  excess  of 
100.000  participants. 
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♦  An  interdisciplinary  science  and  reading  program  involving  upper  elemenLary  school  students 
in  hands-on  science  activities  and  book  selection. 

♦  A  cross-age  community  service  program  engaging  middle  school  students  in  reading-related 
service  to  younger  children. 

♦  Annual  poster  and  at-home  reading  contests  that  provide  mid-winter  motivation  to  young 
readers  across  the  country. 

♦  Reading  comers  and  books  for  both  parents  and  children  in  homeless  shelters. 

♦  A  series  of  guidance  booklets,  including  some  at  low  literacy  levels  and  two  in  Spanish,  to 
aid  parents  in  their  quest  to  get  their  children  to  read. 

These  targeted  programs  and  materials  are  built  upon  the  expertise,  insight,  and  momentum  gained 
through  the  Book  Program.  They  enable  RIF  to  provide  special  services  to  an  additional  300.000  plus 
children  and  their  families  every  year  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer.   They  have  been  developed  and 
disseminated,  and  these  children  have  been  served,  with  funds  leveraged  from  the  private  sector. 


RIF  RECOMMENDS  THAT  RECIPIENTS  OF  THE  BOOK  PROGRAM  INCLUDE 
CHILDREN  FROM  INFANCY  THROUGH  HIGH  SCHOOL 


We  call  it  a  book  program.    But  in  reality,  it  is  far  more.    It  is  a  reading  program,  a  learning 
program,  a  parent  involvement  program.    And  most  important,  it  is  a  flexible  education  program. 
Unlike  most  education  pro-rams,  the  Book  Program  can  go  to  children  wherever  they  are — not  just 
in  schools,  but  in  s'uch  places  as  migrant  labor  camps,  juvenile  detention  centers,  hospitals,  homeless 
shelters — wherever  there  are  children  in  need  of  the  Book  Program's  services. 

There  is  some  question,  under  the  present  wording,  whether  RIF  can  serve  children  under  three  years 
of  age.  This  has  created  difficulties  in  programs  where  RIF  is  most  needed,  such  as  those  serving 
teen  parents  and  their  children,  programs  in  housing  projects  and  homeless  shelters,  summer 
programs  for  migrant  children,  hospitals,  facilities  for  the  handicapped  and  other  locations  where  one 
finds  children  of  all  ages.  In  these  programs,  serving  children  who  are  hardest  to  reach  and  at  grave 
risk  of  growing  up  without  books  and  reading,  there  is  an  urgency  to  serving  all  children  equally. 

RIF  recommends  that  wording  be  changed  to  identify  eligible  recipients  of  the  Book  Program  as 
children  up  through  high  school  age  to  allow  RIF  to  serve  very  young  children  as  well. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  young  people  need  the  Book  Program.  Not  all  arc  easily  quantified.  But 
one  clearly  documented  indicator  is  the  14  million  American  children  who  live  in  poverty.  It  has 
been  said  that  they  live  "outside  the  dream"  but  they  must  be  included  in  our  nation's  goals  for  the 
future. 

THE  RIF/BOOK  PROGRAM  SUPPORTS  THE  NATION'S  EDUCATION  GOALS 


The  National  Education  Goals  set  an  ambitious  standard  for  the  nation.   The  Book  Program's 
positive  impact  on  children's  attitudes  towards  reading,  on  home  involvement  with  books,  and  on 
reading  frequency  and  ability  supports  progress  towards  achieving  five  of  these  National  Education 
Goals: 

*  GOAL  I:    READINESS  FOR  SCHOOL 

•  Helping  preschool  children,  many  in  Head  Stan  and  Even  Stan  programs,  to  develop 

language  and  pre-reading  skills,  and  a  love  of  books. 
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•  Training  parents  as  first  teachers. 

•  GOAL  2:    HIGH  SCHOOL  COMPLETION 

•  Creating  better  readers  who  are  then  more  likely  to  stay  in  school. 

•  GOAL  3:   STUDENT  ACHIEVEMENT  &  CITIZENSHIP 

•  Training  middle  and  high  school  students  to  become  literacy  mentors  to  younger 
children. 

•  GOAL  4:  SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS 

•  Addressing  the  correlation  of  books  and  reading  in  the  home  and  performance  in  math 
and  science. 

•  Involving  4th  and  5th  graders  in  a  special  program  to  combine  reading,  science  and 
technology. 

•  GOAL  5:  ADULT  LITERACY  AND  LIFELONG  LEARNING 

•  Instilling  a  love  of  books  and  reading  in  millions  of  children  who  will  grow  up  to  be 
literate,  reading  adults. 

•  Involving  low-literate  adults  as  program  volunteers  and  leaders. 

Clearly  the  Book  Program,  as  operated  by  Reading  Is  Fundamental,  makes  important  contributions 
toward  achieving  the  literacy  and  education  goals  America  has  set  for  itself.  And  it  is  doing  so  at 
very  little  cost  to  the  taxpayer — only  $3.23  per  child  last  year. 

In  general,  there  is  very  little  that  $3.23  will  buy  today.    But  through  the  Book  Program,  $3.23  buys 
a  child  a  more  promising  future. 

One  does  not  often  hear  the  government  praised  for  the  way  it  spends  the  taxpayers'  money.    But  the 
Book  Program  is  one  federally  supported  program  with  an  entirely  different  story.    It  is  not 
uncommon  for  us  to  hear  people  like  the  school  administrator  in  Oregon.  Noting  that  although  the 
Book  Program  is  only  one  of  many  programs  he  administered  and  it  had  the  smallest  budget,  he  said, 
"I  strongly  feel  it  is  the  best  and  most  effective  expenditure  of  educational  funds  that  I  have  seen." 

Equally  positive  reviews  of  the  RIF  Book  Program  come  from  other  quarters.    In  December, 
Parenting  magazine  named  RIF  one  of  the  nation's  top  15  "charities  that  really  help  kids."  And  RIF 
was  one  of  only  ten  of  the  300  organizations  studied  to  receive  an  A+  rating  from  the  American 
Institute  of  Philanthropy  in  its  Charities  Rating  Guide. 

The  RIF  Book  Program  costs  a  little  but  it  achieves  a  lot — far  more  than  its  price  tag  or  its  name 
would  suggest.    In  fact,  the  Book  Program  brings  back  to  the  taxpayer — and  the  country — far  more 
than  it  costs.    This  is  what  the  taxpayers  are  getting  for  their  dollars: 

A  program  that  turns  children  into  readers. 

A  program  that  attracts  widespread  community  and  private  sector  support. 

A  program  whose  results  are  visible,  tangible,  understood  and  wanted  in  communities 
around  the  country. 

A  program  that  is  accountable. 

A  program  with  a  track  record  of  success. 
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The  Book  Program  has  widespread  appeal.    Communities  understand  it,  see  its  tangible  results,  and 
want  it  for  their  children.  We  receive  requests  for  information  about  RIF  at  the  rate  of  over  1,000  per 
month. 

But  most  of  all,  children  want  the  program  for  themselves.  A  volunteer  recently  reponed  that  she  and 
other  service  providers  in  her  family-support  program  were  having  difficulty  gaining  access  to 
families  in  local  "welfare  motels."  Now,  as  a  result  of  RIF,  they  are  finding  that  when  they  knock  on 
doors,  the  kids  arc  yelling,  "Mom,  open  the  door,  they  have  books!" 

Books  do  open  doors:  doors  to  the  mind,  the  imagination,  and  the  future.  We  thank  the  Congress  for 
its  wisdom  in  creating  the  Book  Program,  the  key  to  a  brighter  future  for  America's  children. 

We  respectfully  recommend  the  reauthorization  of  the  Inexpensive  Book  Distribution  Program; 
that  it  be  revised  to  allow  services  to  children  from  infancy  through  high  school;  and  that 
Congress  retain  the  mandated  floor  at  a  level  of  $10J  million.   We  ask  the  Senate  to  continue 
to  make  this  cost-efficient  and  effective  program  available  to  children,  families  and 
communities — to  ensure  a  brighter  future  for  our  children,  and  our  nation,  through  the 
Inexpensive  Book  Distribution  Program. 

Statement  of  John  J.  Erickson 

Since  its  inception  in  1974  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  the  National  Wnting  Project  has 
worked  to  improve  the  wnting  of  school  children  by  training  over  1 .300.000  teachers  and 
administrators  through  summer  institutes  and  year-long  workshops.  Last  summer  1  was  one  of  the 
2,800  teachers  who  were  part  of  an  institute,  and.  as  a  thirty-year  veteran  of  the  teaching 
profession.  1  would  like  to  tell  you  the  impact  that  traming  has  had  upon  me. 

When  I  was  mtroduced  to  the  National  Writing  Project  model  of  teacher  development 
through  the  Minnesota  Writing  Project.  1  was  struck  by  one  important  fact  that  is  missing  in  most 
statf  development  programs.  1.  as  a  teacher,  was  no  longer  alone  in  facing  change.  The  wnting 
project  model  bnngs  together  teachers  from  grades  kindergarten  through  college  to  leam  together 
and  support  one  another  in  their  search  for  reform  in  the  teaching  of  wnting.  1  found  myself 
surrounded  by  colleagues  who  offered  support,  provided  new  ideas,  challenged  my  ideas,  forced 
me  to  examine  what  1  do  in  the  classroom,  and  gave  me  the  courage  to  change.  The  writing  project 
IS  able  to  accomplish  such  great  feats  because  it  is  built  on  the  concept  of  communities  of  teachers 
teaching  teachers.  I  see  three  types  of  communities  at  work  in  a  typical  wnting  projea  site: 

A  Community  of  Teachers  Teaching  Teachers: 

First,  writing  projects  across  the  country  bring  teachers  together  as  a  community  of 
practiuoners  who  share  theu-  best  techniques  for  teaching  writing.  Teachers  teach  other  teachers 
about  what  really  works  in  theu-  classrooms. 

For  example,  from  sixth  grade  teachers  Anne  Andersen  in  Stillwater  and  Qaudine 
Goodnch  in  Mahtomedi.  MN.  I  learned  that  wnting  isn't  a  series  of  exercises  to  be  performed  in 
class.  They  showed  me  that  their  students  wrote  stories,  poems,  and  essays  about  their  interests, 
not  topics  contnved  by  a  teacher.  They  showed  me  that  when  students  are  given  a  choice  about 
what  they  wnte,  they  begin  to  care  about  all  of  those  things  the  exercises  are  supposed  to  teach. 
Students  begin  to  care  about  organizing  thoughts,  saying  things  clearly  and  succinctly,  and  they 
even  begin  to  care  about  spelling  and  punctuation,  because  these  are  their  stones.  Now  my  classes 
are  organized  around  wnting  workshops  where  students  wnte  and  confer  with  each  other  about 
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their  writing,  and  I  act  as  coach  and  guide.  1  have  seen  my  students'  concern  and  pnde  in  their 
writing  grow  because  of  the  change  in  my  approach.  Thanks  to  Anne  and  Claudine  and  other 
colleagues.  1  was  given  the  courage  to  change. 

It  is  also  gratifying  for  me  to  know  that  1  have  been  able  to  repay  my  colleagues.  Some  of 
my  practices  have  had  an  impact  on  other  members  of  the  Minnesota  Wnting  Project.  For  severaJ 
years  I  have  had  my  students  gather  the  stones  of  their  community  through  oral  histones.  a  project 
which  allows  students  to  make  connections  with  the  commumty,  its  people,  and  its  past.  This 
project  has  now  been  replicated  by  Uz  Nist  at  Anoka  Ramsey  Community  College,  where  students 
in  her  freshman  composition  class  have  collected  and  published  stones  which  tell  the  history  of 
Anoka  and  Coon  Rapids. 

And  that  is  how  a  community  of  pracuiioners  works.  We  influence  one  another,  but  it  just 
doesn't  stop  there.  The  teacher  down  the  hall  wants  to  know  what's  going  on  in  my  classroom 
and  soon  is  trymg  what  1  am  doing.  And  as  wnting  project  consultants,  we  conduct  workshops 
for  other  teachers,  wnte  and  publish  essays  about  our  teaching  practices,  affecung  untold 
thousands  of  teachers. 

A  Community  of  Scholar/Teachers: 

Second,  teachers  in  wnting  projects  work  together  as  a  community  of  scholars  to  research 
the  pedagogical  theory  behind  these  teaching  practices.  It  isn't  enough  to  simply  say  "this  works 
in  my  classroom"  without  knowing  the  learning  theory  behind  it.  I  remember  when  Roberta 
Trooien.  a  teacher  from  North  Hennepin  Community  College,  and  I  researched  the  debate 
concerning  the  value  of  academic  wntmg  in  schools  and  colleges.  We  read  the  works  of  Peter 
Elbow.  David  Bartholomae.  and  Mike  Rose.  We  debated  and  discussed  what  the  experts  said. 
We  challenged  one  another's  views,  and  we  did  what  teacher/scholars  are  supposed  to  do:  We 
made  up  our  minds  based  on  reading  and  listening  to  all  of  the  arguments  concemmg  an  issue.  As 
members  of  the  project  we  are  constantly  sharing  books  and  articles  and  enthusiastically  telling 
people,  "You  have  to  read  this."  I  depend  on  my  fnends  in  the  writing  project  to  keep  me  alive 
intellectually. 

A  Community  of  Teacher/Writers: 

Finally,  wnting  projects  bring  teachers  together  as  a  community  of  wnters.  And  I  think  it 
is  here  that  the  projects  may  have  their  greatest  impact  For  over  25  years  I  taught  writing  without 
ever  wnting  myself.  Then  suddenly,  as  a  result  of  the  Minnesota  Wnting  Project  I  found  myself 
writing  poetry,  tlciion.  and  academic  anicles.  For  the  first  time  I  saw  myself  as  a  wnter.  1  began 
to  meet  with  a  wnting  group  from  the  project  Muriel  Thompson,  from  Bumsville  High  School, 
and  Lillian  Bndwell-Bowles.  from  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  others  cntiqued  my  work. 

When  1  began  to  see  myself  as  a  wnter.  1  also  began  to  see  my  soidents  as  "real"  wnters.  I 
began  to  understand  what  they  go  through  in  the  composing  process.  1  began  to  understand  how 
important  it  is  for  them  to  develop  their  own  process.  Now  all  of  us,  teacher  and  students,  keep 
wnting  ponfolios  which  document  our  growth  as  writers.  Students  are  free  to  examine  my 
ponfolio  at  any  time  to  read  poetry,  business  letters,  memos,  and  drafts  of  speeches.  They  have 
begun  to  understand  that  the  man  conductmg  their  class  uses  wnting  daily,  and  that  perhaps  it  is  an 
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important  skill  to  develop  since  he  values  it  so  highly  and  uses  it  for  so  many  purposes.  I  serve  as 
a  model  wnter  for  them  and  theu^  portfolios  serve  as  models  for  me.  They  are  a  never-ending 
source  of  amazement  to  me.  1  love  to  read  what  they  write,  to  see  inside  wonderfully  inventive  and 
thoughtful  minds.  For  the  first  time  in  30  years  of  teaching  the  writing  project  model  has  helped 
me  feel  like  a  complete  professional.  1  now  practice  what  1  teach.  I  have  a  firm  grounding  in  the 
pedagogy  of  my  disapline.  and  1  have  found  confidence  in  knowing  that  there  is  a  commumty  of 
teachers  who  are  willing  to  share  their  expertise  with  me. 

A  Cost-Kffective  Community: 

My  purpose  m  being  here  today  is  to  ask  that  funding  for  the  Nauonal  Writing  Project  be 
continued.  I  can  think  of  no  staff  development  program  that  operates  so  efficiently  and  so 
economically.  The  training  1  have  described  costs,  on  average,  $16  per  teacher  and  $.34  per 
smdenL  And  the  money  that  the  National  Writing  Project  has  received  from  federal  funding  has 
been  used  just  as  efficiently  to  open  doors  for  local  fundmg.  Every  federal  dollar  generates  four 
dollars  on  the  local  level. 

A  Community  Committed  to  Reform: 

There  are  far  too  many  teachers  in  this  country  shut  away  m  their  classrooms,  hearing  the 
clamor  for  educational  reform,  yet  not  knowing  where  to  turn  for  help.  They  need  to  know  that 
their  lives  as  teachers  can  be  changed  and  uplifted  by  opening  the  doors  of  their  classrooms  and 
seeking  the  community  of  practitioners,  scholars,  and  writers  that  the  National  WriDng  Project 
represents.  Please,  1  urge  you.  continue  the  support  of  the  Nauonal  Writing  Project. 

Statement  of  Stephen  A.  Janger 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  this  Subcommittee,  my  name  Is 
Stephen  A.  Janger  and  I  am  President  of  the  Close  Up  Foundation.   I  want  to 
thank  you,  on  behalf  of  everyone  at  Close  Up,  for  giving  me  the  opportunity 
to  appear  at  this  hearing. 

When  Close  Up  is  mentioned,  most  of  you  probably  think,  with  a  sigh,  of  kids 
clogging  the  hallways  and  cramming  the  elevators — but.  Close  Up  is  much  more 
than  that.  Twenty-three  years  ago  we  ran  our  first  program  with  twenty-five 
students;  since  that  time,  more  than  370,000  participants  have  taken  part  in 
Close  Up's  Washington-based  programs. 

From  the  hearty  band  of  twenty-five  students.  Close  Up's  core  program,  the 
Washington  High  School  Program,  which  Is  likely  to  be  the  one  you  are  most 
familiar  with,  has  grown  not  only  In  the  number  of  participants  but  in  the 
various  constituencies  we  have  brought  into  our  Close  Up  family. 

From  Its  very  beginnings.  Close  Up  was  Intent  on  offering  an  educational 
program  that  would  reach  out  to  every  kind  of  student  but  would  have  a 
special  focus  on  underserved  or  "at-risk"  student  populations.   We  are 
exceptionally  proud  of  the  success  we  have  had  with  this  outreach.  We  have 
participants  from  all  fifty  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Pacific  Islands,  from  Inner-city  schools,  rural  schools.  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  schools  and  Association  of  Community  Tribal  (ACT)  schools; 
participants  who  are  hearing-Impaired,  visually-impaired,  orthopedlcal ly 
challenged;  students  who  are  recent  immigrants,  who  are  children  of  migrant 
workers.  Our  programs  Include  the  best  and  the  brightest  of  student 
populations,  as  well  as  the  students  who  are  "on  the  edge"  or  "at-r1 sk"--the 
program  Is  designed  to  be  Inclusive  and  expansive,  and  we  believe  It  is  all 
of  that  and  more. 
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To  give  some  context  to  all  of  this,  please  allow  me  to  spend  a  minute 
telling  you  about  our  Involvement  with  hearing-  and  visually-Impaired  and 
orthopedlcal ly  challenged  students.   In  1974,  we  had  our  first 
hearing-impaired  students  take  part  In  the  program.  Colnci dental ly,  these 
students  were  from  the  Rhode  Island  School  for  the  Deaf.  They  were  such 
outstanding  participants  that  they  Inspired  us  to  do  more  for  students  with 
special  needs.  We  expanded  our  program  and  since  that  time,  nearly  4,500 

hearing-impaired,  visually-impaired  and  orthopedical ly  challenged  students 
from  mainstream  and  special  schools  have  participated  in  the  program.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  gratifying  it  is  for  me  to  receive  a  call  or 
a  letter  from  the  parents  of  one  of  these  students.   These  parents  are  so 
thrilled  that  their  child  has  been  given  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a 
program,  with  other  high  school  students,  that  focuses  on  them  as  important, 
responsible,  necessary  contributors  in  the  democratic  process. 

It  would  be  easier  for  me  to  talk  about  Close  Up  if  I  could  present  the 
Subcommittee  with  a  standard  or  usual  profile  of  a  Close  Up  student. 
Fortunately,  it  Is  not  possible;  and  I  believe  this  is  another  of  the  very 
unique  features  that  makes  Close  Up  so  special.  We  take  all  of  these 
students  from  all  over  the  country,  from  every  race  and  ethnicity,  from  the 
entire  range  of  the  socio-economic  spectrum  and  we  mix  them  all  together. 
At  the  start  of  the  week,  you  have  students  warily  eyeing  each  other  and  by 
the  end  of  their  week  together  they  are  hugging  and  crying  their  good-byes 
and  promising  to  write  and  stay  friends  forever.  What  they  have  learned,  in 
addition  to  their  curriculum,  is  that  regardless  of  how  different  they  are, 
they  are  all  part  of  the  whole  fabric  of  America's  great  democracy. 

What  we  at  Close  Up  are  trying  to  accomplish  Is  often  best  said  by  the 
participants.   I  would  like  to  read  a  few  excerpts  from  only  a  couple  of  the 
thousands  of  letters  we  receive  from  students.   The  first  is  from  Brooke 
Nelson  from  Como  Park  High  School  In  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  She  writes, 

"In  one  week  I  learned  so  much  about  government,  history  and 
friendship  that  I  know  it  has  left  an  indelible  mark  on  my 
outlook.   From  now  on  I  won't  be  reading  the  newspaper  for 
just  the  comics;  I'll  be  reading  It  because  I  want  to  learn 
about  what's  going  on  In  the  United  States.  I  won't  think  of 
the  capital  (sic)  as  a  place  where  a  bunch  of  strangers  are 
sitting  around  deciding  the  fate  of  my  country;  I'll  know  that 
In  two  years  I  can  decide  who  will  represent  me." 

The  second  Is  from  Philip  Tecata  of  Northern  California.  He  wrote, 

"The  ability  to  think,  form  your  own  opinion  and  the  chance  to 
ACT  Is  the  Idealistic  premise  that  Close  Up  feeds  off  of  and 
this  premise  Is  what  creates  the  leaders  of  tomorrow.   I  w1 1 1 
be  graduating  this  school  year  and  will  leave  everything  at 
home  as  I  go  to  college  but  I  will  never  leave  my  trip  to 
Washington  at  home;  it  will  be  with  me  forever." 

Of  course,  underpinning  all  of  this  are  the  Ellender  Fellowships;  the 
principal  tool  that  makes  all  of  this  possible.  We  hear  all  the  time  from 
students  and  teachers  about  the  Importance  and  necessity  of  the 
fellowships.  One  teacher  wrote  to  tell  us  that  without  the  fellowships  most 
of  her  students  would  not  be  able  to  participate  because  most  of  the 
families  could  not  afford  the  fifty  dollar  deposit.  Each  year  there  are 
heart  wrenching  requests  for  money  and  heartfelt  thank  you's,  like  the  one 
from  a  student  In  Miami,  Florida  who  wrote, 

"Ever  since  eighth  grade  I  had  wanted  to  go  on  Close  Up,  but  I 
knew  that  my  family  would  never  be  able  to  afford  It.   This 
year's  Close  Up  trip  came  at  a  time  when  my  parents  were 
behind  two  months  on  their  payments  and  my  father's  job  was  in 
jeopardy. 

If  it  wasn't  for  the  Close  Up  fellowship,  I  would  never  have 
been  able  to  partake  in  this  memorable  experience.  My  parents 
and  I  are  Cuban  immigrants,  and  for  us  It's  difficult  to  get 
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through  the  month,  let  alone  dig  up  a  thousand  dollars  for  a 
trip  that  I  can  do  without.  With  this  reality  In  mind.  It  Is 
nice  to  know  that  there  are  people  such  as  yourself  that  are 
concerned  about  hard  working  students  that  lack  the  funds  to 
back  up  their  hopes  and  aspirations.  Once  again,  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  making  my  trip  possible.  I  only  hope  that  In 
the  future  you  continue  to  help  those  financially 
underprlveleged  (sic)  students  accomplish  their  otherwise 
unattainable  goals." 

The  need  for  fellowships  for  both  students  and  teachers  Is  well  stated  in  a 
letter  from  a  teacher  In  Oakland  Technical  High  School  In  Oakland, 
California,  an  inner  city  public  school.   She  wrote  In  part  that, 

"...[The  Close  Up  program]  is  an  incredible  and  essential 
experience  for  students  from  Inner  city  schools;  they  are  the 
ones  who  need  to  learn  about  the  reality  that  they  can  be 
participants  in  a  democracy.  The  experience  makes  them  aware 
that  they  can  be  a  part  of  our  government,  that  they  have  a 
right  and  obligation  to  question  our  legislators  and 
President." 

With  regard  to  the  teacher  program,  she  wrote, 

"Finally,  as  a  teacher,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  providing  so 
many  wonderful  educational  experiences  for  me;  the  expert 
speakers,  special  tours,  and  opportunities  to  speak  to 
educators  from  other  regions  of  the  nation  have  provided 
professional  growth  that  can  be  gained  nowhere  else.  I  am 
especially  thankful  for  the  great  esteem  in  which  Close  Up 
holds  teachers.  My  own  school  district  seldom  provides  the 
accolades  that  Close  Up  does.  I  and  my  students  are  so 
fortunate  to  be  a  part  of  the  Close  Up  Program." 


As  most  people  are  not  aware  of  the  diversity  of  our  student  population, 
most  people  also  are  not  aware  of  our  teacher  program.  While  people  know 
that  teachers  participate,  they  do  not  realize  that  while  their  students  are 
here  the  teachers  are  going  through  a  separate  educational  teacher  program 
that  runs  concurrently  with  the  student  program. 

We  believe  that  the  teacher  is  the  critical  element  to  reaching  students  and 
expanding  the  Impact  of  the  El  lender  Fellowships.  The  teacher  who 
participates  In  the  Close  Up  program  takes  part  in  a  professional 
development  program  that  provides  not  only  an  academic  supplement  but  an 
opportunity  for  interaction  and  exchanges  of  teaching  techniques  with  peers 
from  all  over  the  country.  We  have  found  over  the  years  that  this  program 
not  only  expands  the  teachers'  knowledge  but  serves  to  enhance  self-esteem 
and  rejuvenate  the  teacher. 

Close  Up's  teacher  program  has  been  described  by  numerous  educators  as  a 
"burnout  eradicator."  One  of  our  teachers  from  River  Forest.  Illinois 
wrote.  "The  Close  Up  trip  is  like  a  shot  in  the  arm.  I  return  home  with  new 
ideas  to  bring  to  my  classroom  and  with  a  new  sense  of  the  Importance  and 
value  of  educating  our  youth."  Another  teacher  in  a  School  for  the  Deaf  In 
Ewing,  New  Jersey  wrote.  "The  professional  growth  is  incredible.  Updating 
and  comparing  programs  with  other  Schools  for  the  Deaf  was  wonderful. 
Discussions  regarding  teaching  techniques  and  materials  have  already  had 
their  effect  in  my  classroom.  My  students  have  noticed  a  new  (renewed) 
enthusiasm  in  my  teaching."  As  these  revived  and  renewed  teachers  return  to 
their  schcK)1s.  they  share  their  experiences  and  knowledge  with  all  of  their 
students  not  just  those  who  were  able  to  go  to  Washington  on  the  Close  Up 
program.  When  you  consider  the  average  high  school  teacher  instructs 
approximately  125  students  a  year,  any  funds  spent  on  fellowships  for 
teachers  has  an  automatic  multiplier  effect,  practical  In  content  and 
substantial  in  numbers. 
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Another  critical  role  Close  Up  teachers  play  Is  to  ensure  that  schools,  and 
therefore  students,  which  might  be  considered  "at-risk"  or  might  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  participate  In  programs  like  Close  Up  do  get  a  chance  to 
take  part.  This  Is  one  area  where  having  a  teacher  fellowship  available  may 
be  the  only  way  students  from  Inner-city  or  remote,  rural  schools  can 
participate.  Because  Close  Up  works  through  the  school  and  does  not  do 
direct  mall  marketing,  we  rely  on  the  teacher  to  work  with  the  students  to 
prepare  them  for  their  Close  Up  program,  to  Identify  the  students  who  are 
most  In  need  of  fellowship  assistance  and  to  help  all  of  the  students  In 
their  fundralsing  activities.  Without  teacher  fellowships.  It  Is  unlikely 
that  teachers  can  find  the  resources  necessary  to  take  part  in  the  program. 
As  you  can  see,  If  there  Is  no  teacher  there  Is  unlikely  to  be  a  program  in 
the  schools  which  are  exactly  the  type  of  school  on  which  all  of  us,  I 
believe,  want  to  focus  our  efforts. 

So — the  teacher  Is  unique  In  Close  Up's  program  for  at  least  two  reasons. 
The  first  is  the  unique  role  the  teacher  plays  in  ensuring  the  program 
reaches  the  students  in  the  schools  that  need  It  the  most.  The  second  is 
that  Close  Up's  teacher  program  provides  the  best  professional  supplement 
for  enriching,  rejuvenating  and  renewing  classroom  teachers  that  most 
teachers  have  found. 

Once  again,  like  our  students,  our  teachers  say  It  best.  If  you  will 
indulge  me,  I  w1 1 1  read  one  excerpt  each  from  two  different  letters  and 
attach  both  letters  In  their  entirety  to  my  written  statement.  The  first 
excerpt  Is  from  a  teacher  in  Oklahoma  who  works  with  many  American  Indian 
students.  She  wrote, 

"Close  Up  students  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  strength 
and  soundness  of  our  government,  and  the  commitment  of  our 
political  leaders  to  our  democratic  Ideals.   In  turn.  Close 
Up  students  keep  themselves  Informed  and  work  In  local  and 
state  politics.  They  are  making  a  difference!" 

The  second  excerpt  Is  from  a  teacher  In  a  school  In  Hawaii  for  troubled 
youth.  She  wrote, 

"...our  students  are  a  group  who  have  had  severe  problems  with 
school  and  societal  alienation.  Many  come  from  marginal  and 
dysfunctional  homes  lacking  traditional  family  support 
networks....  As  a  result  of  their  participation  In  this 
program,  each  student  has  demonstrated  a  new  maturity,  a  new 
confidence,  and  a  deeper  Interest  In  the  positive  values  of 
life.  For  many,  this  experience  has  served  as  a  catalyst  to 
encourage  them  to  seek  even  more  self-Improvement." 

The  contribution  from  the  Close  Up  teacher  does  not  end  In  the  classroom. 
Many  of  these  teachers  return  home  and  expand  the  civic  education 
experience  by  conducting  Close  Up  Local  Programs.  Local  Programs  are  our 
community-based  civic  education  activities.  They  have  Included  everything 
from  programs  In  New  Hanover  and  Pitt  counties  In  North  Carolina  that 
focus  on  county  government  Issues  to  seven-day  residential  programs  that 
examine  state  government  Issues  In  Alaska.  One  year,  the  Alaska  Local 
Program  Included  participation  by  students  In  a  nationally  televised 
discussion  of  Issues  on  C-SPAN.  Each  year  there  are  approximately  180 
local  programs  Involving  more  than  75,000  participants,  and,  these 
participants  Include  the  full  range  of  citizens  In  the 
communi ty--students,  educators,  parents,  older  Americans,  just  about 
everyone. 

All  of  these  local  programs,  all  of  these  activities  are  for  the  most  part 
teacher  generated;  and.  they  are  all  at  no  additional  cost  to  the  federal 
government. 
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Close  Up's  outreach  into  the  community  does  not  end  with  Local  Programs.  In 
1985,  Close  Up  began  the  Citizen  Bee.   It  is  a  national  civic  education 
program  and  academic  competition  designed  to  encourage  high  school  students 
to  increase  their  understanding  of  government,  history,  geography, 
economics,  and  current  events.  Since  it  began,  more  than  436,000  students 
have  participated  at  the  various  levels  of  competition — local,  state, 
regional  and  national  finals.  Once  again,  all  of  this  activity  Is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  El  lender  Fellowships  and  many  of  the  teachers  who  received 
them.  The  enthusiastic  teacher  works  with  the  students,  coaches  them  and 
often  helps  organize  the  competitions  Involved  with  the  Citizen  Bee. 

One  of  our  other  programs  we  are  very  proud  of  Is  the  Civic  Achievement 
Award  Program  (CAAP).  In  1987,  the  Foundation  created  CAAP  as  a  way  to 
reach  the  previously  underserved  students  In  the  fifth  through  eighth 
grades.  The  classroom-based  program  was  designed  to  expand  students' 
knowledge,  skills  and  understanding  of  democracy  and  citizenship. 
Originally,  when  the  program  was  established,  it  was  funded  by  Congress. 
After  two  years,  however,  a  private,  corporate  funding  source  became  the 
sole  sponsor.  During  the  last  seven  years,  we  estimate  that  CAAP  has 
reached  more  than  two  and  a  half  million  students.  And  again,  aside  from 
funds  for  the  pilot  program  and  national  field  test  years,  millions  of 
middle  school  students  have  been  reached  by  CAAP  without  any  federal 
expenditure. 

While  CAAP  and  the  other  outreach  programs  did  not  cost  the  federal 
government  any  money,  we  are  aware  that  none  of  this  would  have  been 
possible  without  the  Ellender  Fellowships.  The  Ellender  Fellowships  enabled 
students  to  participate,  as  well  as  teachers  and  others.  Ellender 
Fellowships  gave  teachers  the  self-esteem  to  return  to  the  community  and 
organize  local  programs  or  Citizen  Bee  competitions.   Ellender  Fellowships 
gave  Close  Up  the  credibility  and  stability  to  attract  private  funding  for 
the  CAAP  so  that  millions  of  students  could  benefit.  So  that  while  Close  Up 
has  been  successful  In  filling  the  void  of  various  civic  education  needs  and 
multiplying  the  Impact  of  the  Ellender  Fellowships,  without  the  fellowships 
tens  of  thousands  of  students,  educators  and  citizens  would  not  have 
benefited  from  Increased  citizenship  education  activities  emanating  from  the 
Initial  seed  element  and  exposure  created  by  the  Ellender  Fellowships. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  often  our  students  and  teachers  say  It  best.  There 
is.  however,  another  group  that  attests  to  the  mission  of  Close  Up  and  they 
are  our  alumni.  We  do  not  keep  a  close  tracking  record  of  the  future 
endeavors  of  our  participants,  but  several  of  them  have  sought  us  out  to 
give  us  credit.  Two  of  these  former  participants  are  two  of  the  youngest 
female  state  legislators  In  the  country. 

Betty  Sutton  of  Barberton,  Ohio  participated  In  the  Close  Up  program  In 
1979.  She  attended  Kent  State  University  and  the  Unlverlsty  of  Akron  Law 
School  and  was  graduated  In  1990.  In  1991.  she  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio 
Bar.  Just  over  a  year  later,  she  was  elected  State  Representative  from  the 
47th  district  and  is  the  youngest  female  ever  elected  to  the  Ohio 
statehouse.  She  credits  her  Close  Up  experience  with  giving  her  the 
interest  and  motivation  to  get  Involved  and  to  try  to  make  a  difference. 

The  second  lawmaker  is  Julie  Marie  Robichaud,  a  1987  Close  Up  participant 
from  Caribou  High  School.  In  Caribou.  Maine.  She  was  the  second-youngest 
member  of  the  Maine  legislature  when  she  was  sworn  in  In  1992.  Following 
her  election,  she  said.  "Close  Up  was  a  great  opportunity  to  step  into  the 
places  we  had  only  seen  on  television  and  question  people  who  set 
pol Icies, .. .However.  I  never  dreamed  that  I  would  be  an  elected  official 
myself."  When  Ms.  Robichaud  learned  that  I  would  be  testifying  today,  she 
sent  a  lovely  letter  which  I  have  Included  as  an  attachment  In  my  written 
statement. 

We  also  have  had  one  of  the  youngest  mayors  In  the  country  as  an  alumni. 
In  1987  when  Philip  Tanis  was  elected  mayor  of  Holland,  Michigan,  he  was  the 
youngest  mayor  In  the  nation.  Mr.  Tanis  was  first  elected  to  the  Holland 
city  council  as  a  college  freshman.  As  a  veteran  of  two  local  Close  Up 
programs  and  one  national  program.  Mr.  Tanis  said.  "Close  Up  lets  you  see 
how  decisions  are  made  In  government.". . ."It  helped  me  see  political  leaders 
in  action  before  I  had  to  face  Issues  as  an  elected  official." 
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I  could  go  on  and  on  with  stories  but  let  me  just  tell  you  that  each  week 
Close  Up  participants  are  told,  "Go  home,  become  Involved  and  do 
something..."  Obviously,  from  the  stories  I  have  related  to  you  today.  It 
Is  a  charge  that  Is  taken  seriously  by  most  participants.  As  a  result,  the 
federal  money  spent  on  the  El  lender  Fellowships  multiplies  Its  Impact  over 
and  over  to  reach  and  enrich  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens. 
With  the  teacher  serving  as  the  mainstay  and  the  Invaluable  assistance  of 
Ellender  Fellowships,  Close  Up  Is  able  to  reach  and  Involve  students  from 
every  aspect  of  American  life.  These  students  meet,  mix,  learn,  discuss, 
and  debate  all  within  the  umbrella  of  a  program  focused  on  encouraging  these 
young  citizens  to  be  aware  of  their  responsibilities  and  to  take 
responsibility  for  being  beneficiaries  of  the  greatest  democracy  in  the 
wor 1 d . 

It  Is  on  behalf  of  those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  that  I  am 
appearing  here  today  to  respectfully  request  that  you  reauthorize  the  Allen 
J.  Ellender  Fellowship  Program.  As  you  know,  the  Ellender  Fellowship 
Program  was  not  included  In  the  Department  of  Education's  reauthorization 
proposal  for  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Although  we  have 
not  seen  the  Department's  Justification  for  excluding  Ellender  Fellowships, 
we  understand  that  the  Department  used  Inaccurate  Information  In  Its 
Justification.  Contrary  to  claims  that  the  fellowships  have  "steadily 
declined,"  the  truth  is  there  has  been  a  steady  Increase  In  fellowships. 
In  the  1988-89  school  year,  there  were  5,675  fellowship  awarded,  there  were 
5.961  in  1989-90,  6,017  In  1990-91,  6,248  In  1991-92,  and  In  the  1992-93 
school  year  there  were  6,569  fellowships. 

We  also  understand  that  the  Department  compared  Close  Up  to  other  civic 
education  organizations.  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  denigrate  any  of  the 
other  organizations  because  I  believe  that  the  collective  mission  and 
efforts  of  all  are  laudatory.  But  I  do  know  that  Close  Up  Is  distinct  from 
them  because  it  has  a  special  focus  on  disadvantaged  students  rather  than 
the  academically  elite  or  affluent  student  populations  targeted  by  other 
organizations.  Close  Up  Is  also  unique  with  Its  teacher  program.  As  I  hope 
I  have  demonstrated,  teachers  feel  Close  Up's  teacher  program  Is  one  of  the 
best  professional  development  opportunities  available  to  them. 

Given  our  teacher  program  and  the  benefits  It  has  generated.  I  do  not 
understand  why  this  program,  that  works  and  works  well,  was  not  included  in 
the  Department's  reauthorization  proposal.  It  clearly  seems  to  fit  within 
the  teacher  professional  development  goal  stated  In  Title  II  of  the 
Department's  reauthorization  proposal.  It  also  appears  to  be  a  program  that 
would  be  encouraged  within  Goal  4— Teacher  Education  and  Professional 
Development— of  the  recently  enacted  "Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act." 
Regardless  of  how  perplexed  I  am  at  not  being  Included,  I  recognize  that 
there  may  be  a  desire  to  put  some  limitations  on  the  availability  of  teacher 
fellowships.  I  would  be  honored  to  work  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  other 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  and  your  staffs,  to  construct  the  appropriate 
framework  for  a  continuation  of  the  Ellender  Fellowship  Program  for  both 
students  and  teachers. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  testify 
j  before  you  today  and  to  thank  you  and  all  of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
/  for  your  Interest  and  generous  support  of  Close  Up  and  the  Ellender 

Fellowships.  I  pledge  to  you  that  all  of  us  at  Close  Up  will  continue  to 
work  very  hard  to  make  our  program  one  that  you  can  point  to  with  pride  and 
one  that  will  continue  to  merit  your  support.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  or  to  submit  any  materials  for  the 
record. 
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Statement  of  Peter  P.  Smith 

As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Community  Learning  and  Information 
Network  (CLIN),  I  am  pleased  to  submit  this  testimony  on  behalf  of  CLIN  to  urge  the  Committee 
to  strengthen  provisions  for  community- based  information  networks  and  distance  learning 
programs  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Reauthorization  Act  and  the  Improving 
America's  Schools  Act  of  1993.  S.  1513. 

INTRODUCTION 

CLIN  represents  a  vision  --  and  a  commitment  --  and  a  practical  plan  for  bringing 
information  technology  to  schools  in  a  way  that  empowers  schools  and  communities.  CLIN  will 
interconnect  schools  with  universities,  employers,  social  service  agencies,  local  National  Guard 
units  and  other  key  parts  of  our  communities.  The  result  will  be  community-linked  learning 
technology  and  information  delivery  systems  that  use  video  technologies,  live  two-way  interactive 
video,  and  network  computer  assisted  learning.  CLIN's  emphasis  on  creating  centers  that  bring 
the  community  together;  that  create  mentoring  relationships;  that  create  safe  havens;  and  that 
involve  youth  in  a  variety  of  constructive,  interactive  learning  and  job  training  activiues  will 
improve  education  and  help  to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency;  improve  the  nation's  educational 
effectiveness;  improve  job  training  and,  thereby,  U.S.  competitiveness;  energize  manufacturing; 
help  in  the  war  against  crime  and  drugs;  and  ultimately  empower  and  energize  our  communities. 

THE  COMMUNITY  LEARNING  AND  INFORMATION  NETWORK 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  been  a  leader  in  recognizing  that  it  is  critical  to  develop  and 
maintain  a  technologically  literate  citizenry  and  to  do  so  using  technologically-enhanced  curricula 
and  an  educational  technology  infrastructure  that  provides  universal  access  to  high  quality 
teaching  and  educational  programs  in  urban  and  rural  areas.  These  goals  are  reflected  in  the 
ESEA  Reauthorization  Act.  These  goals  are  also  at  the  hean  of  the  CLIN  mission  --  a  mission 
that  is  community  ba.sed:  that  emphasizes  employment  counseling,  training  and  placement:  that 
is  targeted  on  at-risk  children;  and  that  strengthens  student  learning  through  parental  involvement, 
teacher  training  and  access  to  state-of-the-art  curriculum. 

CLIN  was  incorporated  in  1992  to  create  a  community-linked  learning  and  information 
delivery  system  to  provide  all  Americans  with  equal  access  to  the  education,  training,  and 
infonmation  required  for  life-long  learning.  In  addition  to  educational  goals.  CLIN  helps  to 
empower  local  communities  to  compete  globally,  generate  new  jobs,  stimulate  technological 
innovation  and  provide  better  services  to  taxpayers. 

CLIN  technology  includes  live  two-way  interactive  video,  network  computer-assisted 
learning,  video  programming,  multi-media,  interactive  cable  and  electronic  mail. 

CLIN's  public-private  partnerships  in  16  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  actively 
linking  communities  and  dramatically  increasing  access  to  quality  education,  providing  workforce 
training,  and  improving  the  delivery  of  health  care  and  other  social  services.  CLIN  partners 
include: 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corporation  (EDS)  -  A  global  leader  in  the  development, 
integration  an  management  of  software  engineering  programs. 

Educational  Testing  Service  (ETS)  -  The  world's  largest  private  educational  institution 
and  a  leader  in  educational  research. 

Jostens  Learning  Corporation  -  The  nation's  largest  educational  software  publisher. 

Booz.  Allen  and  Hamilton  -  A  global  leader  in  management  and  strategic  consulting 
services. 

David   Samoff  Research   Center  -   A   world   leader   in   the   development  of  digital 
technologies. 
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CORE  PRINCIPLES  FOR  TFXHNOLOGY  ENHANCED  LEARNING 

Several  key  pnnciples  are  at  the  hean  of  the  CLIN  concept.  Many  of  these  same 
principles  are  reflected  in  and  should  be  strengthened  in  S.  1513:  Community  Empowerment: 
Equity  in  Education:  Public-Private  Partnerships:  Shared  Usage:  and  Interoperability/Open 
Architecture. 

Community  Empowerment 

CLIN  provides  lifelong  learning  opportunities  for  all  members  of  local  communities. 
CLIN  is  achieving  this  broad  vision  by  making  multi-media  resources  available  and  accessible 
to  communities  nationwide.  For  the  first  time,  e.xisting  and  future  communications  infrastructures 
will  link  communities  for  distance  collaboration  and  learning  as  well  as  efficient  delivery  of 
services  to  the  community.   This  is  particularly  crucial  for  rural  and  underserved  populations. 

Equity  in  Education 

CLIN  provides  equal  access  to  high  quality  educational  materials  regardless  of  geography 
or  demographics.  CLIN  sites  give  disadvantaged  suidents  access  to  the  same  educational 
opportunities  as  students  in  the  best-funded  school  districts. 

Public-Private  Partnerships 

Government  entities  alone  cannot  meet  the  educational  challenge  facing  our  nation.  CLIN 
brings  public  and  private  organizations  together  to  pursue  the  shared  goals  of  an  educated 
workforce,  stable  communities,  and  a  growing  economy.  CLIN  sites  help  leverage  community 
assets  by  turning  school  computer  labs  into  around-the-clock  revenue  generating  learning  and 
information  centers. 

CLIN  brings  public  and  private  sector  organizations  together  to: 

o  Bring  the  national  education  goals  to  reality; 

o  Restructure  the  American  education  system  to  provide  equity  to  all  citizens; 

o  Improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  American  work-force; 

°  .Make  business  and  industry  more  competitive; 

o  .Make  government  information  and  services  more  accessible; 

°  Decrease  health  care  costs  while  providing  quality  services;  and 

°  Engage  the  private  sector  to  help  finance  a  national  initiative  at  the  community  level. 

Shared  Usage 

CLI.N  operates  under  a  "shared  usage"  model  which  allows  communities  to  make 
maximum  use  of  CLIN  by  allowing  industry  and  government  to  use  CLIN  workstations  and 
teleconferencing  technology  during  non-school  hours  for  training  and  professional  education. 

CLIN  sites  will  also  be  available  evenings  and  weekends  to  enable  local  National  Guard 
members  to  acquire  training  and  other  services,  saving  money  and,  most  importantly,  creating 
mentoring  opportunities. 

Other  community  based  organizations  will  also  have  access  to  CLIN,  including;  small 
businesses  seeking  training  opportunities  for  managers  and  employees;  local  government 
agencies;  public  and  pnvate  non-profit  social  service  organizations. 


Interoperability/  Open  Architecture 

CLIN  is  implementing  a  community-linked  learning  technology  and  delivery  systems  that 
emphasize  open  systems  design  and  digital  data  format  to  ensure  maximum  use  of  existing 
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hardware  and  software  and  vendor  neutrality.  The  CLIN  system  uses  information-age 
technologies,  such  as  E-Mail,  computer-assisted  learning,  interactive  audio  and  video 
technologies,  video  programming,  live  two-way  video,  and  electronic  networks  such  as  Internet. 
Schools  and  other  community  sites  can  use  the  equipment  they  already  own  to  tap  into  CLIN's 
information  and  communications  features. 

Both  computer-aided  instruction  and  interactive  teleleaming  classrooms  will  maximize  the 
use  and  benefits  of  the  nation's  information,  computation,  and  communications  technologies. 

CLIN's  information  network  utilizes  existing  and  planned  national  networks  (e.g..  Internet. 
NREN).  state  networks  (e.g..  .ARKNET.  ICN.  PANet).  and  the  public-switched  network  to 
interconnect  schools,  community  colleges,  universities,  armories  and  other  community  users. 
CLIN's  network  integration  suppon  group,  led  by  Electronic  Data  Systems  (EDS)  and  including 
a  variety  of  communications  providers,  is  developing  the  standards  and  protocols  needed  to 
ensure  interoperability  of  these  high  performance  networks.  The  benefit  a  seamless  flow  of 
multi-media  digital  information  over  the  nation's  information  highways  --  information  without 
borders  --  with  every  CLI.V  site  connected  to  Internet. 

CLI.N  is  also  providing  a  host  of  other  services  and  benefits  to  assist  our  nation's 
communities  to  come  "on-line."  For  example.  CLIN  is  providing  community  learning  centers 
that  offer  citizens  the  opponunity  to  learn  how  to  use  information-age  technologies.  CLI.\  will 
also  provide  a  Mobile  Technologies  Laboratory  (MTL),  a  major  initiative  of  the  National  Center 
for  Manufacturing  Sciences  (NCMS).  The  MTL  program  is  an  innovative  technology  educadun 
program  for  K-12  students  and  their  teachers,  using  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  teaching 
math,  science,  language,  and  technology. 

COMMIMTV  LEARNING  INFORMATION  NETWORK  ACTIV  ITIES  IN  THE  ST.ATES 

CLIN  programs  are  currently  operating  or  in  the  active  planning  stage  in  18  states. 
.Among  those  programs  already  up  and  running  are: 

The  Arizona  Department  of  Youth  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  and 
Learning/Research/Enterprise  Inc.  plan  to  create  26  CLIN  sites  by  1996  in  ten  schools,  three 
secure  youth  authority  facilities,  six  community  learning  centers  for  adjudicated  youth  and  their 
families.  tJiree  health  care  facilities,  three  armories,  and  two  general  community  sites. 

The  Connecticut  Center  for  Education  and  Training  Technologies  consists  of  CLIN  sites 
in  two  schools.  The  purpose  of  the  Connecticut  project  is  to  educate,  train  and  retrain  employees 
through  collaboration  with  the  Nonhwestem        University  Institute  for  Learning  Sciences. 

The  Joint  Educational  Facilities  of  the  District  of  Columbia  through  coordinated  efforts 
uith  CLIN,  will  put  five  technology  learning  centers  for  minority  youth  into  communitv  sites. 
The  sites  will  provide  quality  training  and  education  to  enable  minonties  to  compete  for  careers 
in  the  computer  and  information  systems  fields,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  minorities  entenne 
science  and  engineenng  B.A  degree  programs. 

The  Illinois  Community  College  Board  is  exploring  the  possibility  of  becoming  the 
national  model  for  the  statewide  community  college  CLIN  initiative,  and  Chicago  Housing 
Authority  is  exploring  with  CLIN  the  creation  of  a  CLIN  site  to  service  a  Housing  Authority 
based  Youth  Build  Program. 

CLIN  sites  are  being  developed  in  one  school,  six  National  Guard  armories,  and  one 
mobile  unit  in  conjunction  with  the  fiber-optic  Iowa  Communication  Network  which  connects 
99  educational  institutions  throughout  the  state.  The  sites  arc  used  for  education,  and  to  link 
National  Guard  training  in  Iowa  witli  training  in  Kentucky  an  Pennsylvania. 

.Maryland  CLIN  is  a  coordinated  effon  between  Bell  Atlantic,  the  Govemor's  Information 
Technology  Board,  the  Maryland  Depanment  of  Education,  the  Multi-Media  200  Project  and  the 
National  Information  Technology  Center.     Within  four  years.  Bell  Atlantic  will  equip  250 
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schools.  10  community  colleges,  15  universities  and  5  nonprofit  community  sites  with  state-of- 
the-art  computer  and  interactive  video  capabilities,  as  well  as  link  all  270  sites  with  a  fiber-optic 
network. 

CLIN  is  working  with  the  .Massachusetts  Secretary  of  Education  and  the  Boston  Housing 
.■\uthority  and  other  organizations  to  establish  several  CLIN  sites  in  Massachusetts. 

The  Pennsylvania  CLIN  program  is  working  to  hnk  .National  Guard  training  in 
Pennsylvania  with  Ft.  Knox.  Kentucky  and  the  Iowa  National  Guard.  P.-X  Clin  plans  to  create 
25  CLIN  sites  dunng  the  first  year,  including  nine  schools,  two  universities,  six  hospitals,  seven 
armories,  and  one  mobile  unit. 

The  Superintendent  of  Duluth  Public  Schools,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  .Minnesota 
High  Success  Consortium,  and  a  representative  from  the  Winona  Council  for  Quality  have  begun 
planning  a  Minnesota  CLIN. 

State  officials  have  successfully  passed  legislation  in  New  Mexico  to  initiate  a  state  CLI.N. 
Plans  are  to  link  with  the  Los  Alamos  and  Sandia  National  Labs  for  cooperative  research  and 
development,  technology  transfer  and  environmental  education  projects. 

The  South  Bend,  Indiana  Housing  .'Xuthonty  (SBHA)  in  cooperation  with  CLI.N  has 
established  a  Safe  Haven  Learning  Center  as  a  pan  of  its  comprehensive  plan  to  establish  public 
hou.sing  as  a  pnine  developmental  institution.  To  meet  this  objective,  the  SBHA  is  designing  and 
instituting  a  "Family  Investment  University"  (FIU)  that  will  coordinate,  integrate  and  manage  the 
myriad  developmental  activities  related  to  resident  empowerment.  The  pnnciple  goal  of  the  FIU 

is  to  provide  structure  and  processes  tiiat  delivers  focused  education,  training,  and  other  sen.lce^ 
to  small  teams  of  adults  and  youth  to  support  their  self-development.  SBH.A  will  install  at  least 
two  interactive  computer  video  classrooms  equipped  with  state-of-the-art  digital  technology. 
Residential  units  in  the  largest  family  public  housing  development  in  South  Bend  have  been 
rehabilitated  and  reprogrammed  to  form  the  physical  location  for  the  FIU.  Residents  will  have 
at  their  fingenips  a  wide  range  of  information  to  suppon  their  individual  developmental 
objectives.  Many  vmII  be  assisted  with  their  GED's.  .Many  will  hone  their  employability. 
problem-solving,  dispute  resolution,  health,  parenting,  consumer,  keyboarding  and  life  skills. 

George  Mason  University  (G.MU)  in  Virginia  was  competitively  awarded  an  Advanced 
Research  Project  .■\gency  ( ARPA)  contract  for  research  and  applications  of  the  High  Performance 
Computing  technologies  and  research  results  in  undergraduate  curricula  with  outreach  to 
precollege  curricula.  The  GMU  HPC  lab  is  operational  and  remote  sites  are  planned  for  eight 
K-I2  schools  in  .Alexandria.  Arlington,  and  Fairfax  counties  by  September  1994.  Under  a 
subcontract  to  GMU.  CLI.N  has  undertaken  to  help  build  the  regional  testbed  network  that  will 
make  High  Pert'ormance  Computing  and  Communication  (HPCC)  technologies  available  for 
education  and  training.  CLIN  is  focusing  on  K-12  education  and  demonstrating  applications  of 
Internet  and  other  technologies,  and  on  developing  organizational  models  for  self-sustaining 
partnerships.  GMU  is  establishing  working  affiliations  with  business  organizations  who  wish  to 
participate  in  the  testbed  or  in  novel  ways  of  interacting  with  students.  Industry  and  government 
members  will  be  asked  to  provide  staff  time  for  advising  or  mentoring  student  groups. 
Telecommunications  providers  will  be  invited  to  test  new  technologies  in  the  testbed.  Special 
attention  will  be  paid  to  development  of  the  collaborative  spaces  in  which  students,  teachers,  and 
others  can  work  together.  Local  variations  to  suit  local  community  goals  will  be  encouraged. 
All  members  will  have  access  to  national  resources  through  Internet  and  distance  learning 
technologies  (e.g..  Smithsonian,  libraries,  universities). 

F.LEMENTARY      AND      SECONDARY      EDUCATION      ACT      APPROACH      TO 
TECHNOLOGY  ENHANCED  LEARNING  IN  THE  ESEA 

The  principles  on  which  CLI.N  is  founded  -  community  empowerment;  equity  in 
education;  public/private  pannership;  shared  usage;  and  interoperability  are  the  same  principles 
that  should  form  the  basis  for  the  ESEA's  approach  to  technology  enhanced  education.  We  urge 
the  Committee  not  only  to  embrace  these  principles  but  to  give  weight  in  your  consideration  of 
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the  ESEA  to  the  outstanding  approach  to  technology  enhanced  learning  that  is  reflected  in  S. 
1040.  The  Technology  tor  Education  Acfof  1994.  That  legislation  would  provide  Federal 
funding  and  leadership  for  telecommunications  and  computer  equipment  purchases:  educational 
research:  development  of  high  quality  technology  enhanced  curriculum  based  software: 
technology  enhanced  demonstration  programs  for  schools:  and  telecommunications 
intercoiinectivity.  We  urge  the  Committee  to  give  consideration  to  expanding  the  role  that  can 
be  played  by  the  not-for-profit  community  and  the  private  sector  in  S.  1040  and  technology 
enhanced  education.  We  urge  a  larger  role  for  community  organizations  including  employers, 
social  service  organizations,  law  enforcement  organizations.  National  Guard  units  and  other  key 
parts  of  the  cominunitv.  We  urce  a  strengthened  role  for  mentoring  activities.  We  urge  more 
emphasis  on  assuring  that  technology  enhanced  educational  opportunities  reach  minorities,  the 
bilingual  community,  disadvantaged  children,  at-nsk  children,  and  the  underserved  in  both  rural 
and  urban  settings.  With  respect  to  rural  settings,  we  urge  special  efforts  to  capture  information 
technology  for  distance  learning  and  other  high  technology  strategies  that  can  make  such  a 
difference  in  rural  educational  settings. 

The  future  of  our  education  system  and.  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  future  of  our 
communities,  is  tied  to  the  development  and  effective  use  of  educational  technolocies.  We  urce 
the  Comrruttee  to  shape  the  educational  reform  legislation  currently  under  consideration  to  a 
vision  of  technology  enhanced,  community  based  learning  that  is  comprehensive  enough, 
ambitious  enough  and  bold  enough  to  do  justice  to  our  children  and  to  our  .Nation. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  this  testimony. 

[Additional  material  is  retained  in  the  files  of  the  committee.] 
[Whereupon,  at  12:12  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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